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J.  MILTON  SMITH,  Secretary. 


CHABLES  J.  MABTIN,  President. 
A.  F.  WILLMABTH,  Vice-President, 


*  AMERICAN    SCHOOL    INSTITUTE,' 

(E8TABLISHED  IN  18&B.) 
A  RSIiIABI^B    BDVCATIONAI^    BUSINESS    AGENCY    FOB 

SCHOOI^    OFFICERS,    TEACHERS,   AND    PUPII^S. 

The  Special  Objects  of  tlie  ^InsUtnte'  aret. 

iBt  To  provide  Fkmllies,  Schools,  and  Colleges  with  competent  Teachers,  for  any  department  of  Instruction. 
The  address,  and  particulars  of  suitable  candidates,  for  any  position,  however  responsible,  may  ahrays  be  obtained. 

2d.  To  aid  Teachers  in  securing  positions  adapted  to  their  qoallflcations. 

8d.  To  negotiate  the  Purchase,  Sale,  and  Kxchange  of  School  Propertiea 

4th.  To  be  a  general  Depository  of  Circulars,  and  information  of  good  Schools— for  the  convenience  of  Parents 
and  Onardians  when  seeking  Educational  advartages  for  their  Children  and  Wards. 

Sth.  To  supply  School  Officers  and  Teachers  with  School-Books,  Apparatos,  Maps,  Globes,  Charts,  Sheet-Mnslc, 
Musical  Instruments,  and  every  kind  of  School  MerohandUe^  American  and  Foreign,  at  large  discounts  f^om 
regidar  rates. 

6th.  To  keep  a  correct  and  complete  Lin  of  the  Teachers  of  the  entire  country,  for  the  use  of  Pnbllshers,  and 
others  Interested  therein. 

0B^  For  details  and  indorsemenU,  send  for  our  Circular. 


Philtdelphia  Office,  U  Soith  Sixth  St  ^ 
Southern  (MBre,  SafABiah,  Georgia.  ) 
Callfoniia  Office,  San  Francisco.        ) 


a.  S.  WOODMAN  &   COMPANY, 

596   BBOABWAT,    NEW-TOBK. 


^rom  Se9.  Samuel  Loetewood^  the  aeeomplUJud  Scholar  and  Ihe  eminent  JTaiuraUet. 

Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  exponent  of  what  UTHon  can  accomplish,  is  that  system  of  Intdligence  tactics,  or 
that  new  phase  of  Educational  business,  as  conducted  and  dereloped  by  the  *  Amskicah  School  Imstxtutb.*  Here  la 
a  set  of  gentlemen  who  keep  themselves  posted  on  the  entire  Educational  wants  and  resources  of  the  whole  countrj. 
Every  department  of  Education,  high  or  low,  comes  within  the  plan.  In  a  word,  as  to  Education,  takingit  in  a  wide 
range,  its  apparatus,  ita  literature,  its  wants  and  resources,  are  Ubied,  as  it  might  be,  in  a  Bureau  ofEdueaUonal 
Staiieiics,  • 

And  now  mark  the  effect  of  such  knowledge.  In  a  time  consideration,  what  saving  I  Instead  of  schools  of  high 
character  being  closed,  or  suffered  to  decline  until  the  right  man  turns  up,  one  is  provided  whose  calibre  is  known. 
'  The  right  man  in  the  right  place.* 

The  loss  of  time,  misdirection  of  talent,  imposition  by  onprofeasleQal  efasrlalanry— each  in  itself  no  small  misfor- 
tune to  patron  and  pnpU— are  happily  avoided. 


KNICKEKBOCKSR   ADV EB1  IS KR. 


BE8TORATIVE    BPPBCTS    OP    GARDINER'S    COMPOUND. 


"Very  dck  Indeed  with  Rheumatism  —  not 
expeeted  to  llTe— firen  up  b/  tbe  ph/*lci»ns 
as  ft  bopeteflt  cam.** 


"  B.r  taking  two  bottles  of  (VvriuxkrV  Kiiki'M- 
ATic  Conrounn,!  am  eutlrrljr  cured,  and  able  to 
attend  to  my  buslneaa.^ 


GARDINER'S  RHEUMATIC  &  NEURALGIA  COMPDUND. 

1  eertaki,  Mfe,  ftnd  permanent  core  for  Rheumatism,  Neuralgia  and  Salt  Rheum.  It  b  an  Internal  remedy,  driving  oat 
tntf  eartfreiy  eradlcatfaif  the  dtoeaae.  requiriog  no  change  In  diet  or  buaineas,  and  may  be  taken  by  children  and  penonii 
c^  'M  BO0t  d^cftte  eonetitutions  with  perfect  safety. 

TESTIMONIALS. 

*^  GarOncr'k  Sbeomatle  and  Neuralgia  Compound  "  Is  the  best  medicine  for  the  disease  I  erer  saw. 

OHAa  A.  SMITH,  No.  1  Old  Stote  House,  Boston. 
After  suffering  with  Rheumatism  twenty  years,  and  being  c  nflned  to  mT  bed  sereral  weeks  last  spring,  I  was  en- 
tirdy  escd  by  the  use  of  one  bottta  of  "  Gardiner's  Rheumatic  and  Neuralgia  Compound." 

NORMAN  T.  AYRE8,  75  FrankUn  Street,  Boston. 
Bsviof  been  ft  coiutant  sufferer  fh>m  Neuralgia  for  eighteen  monUis,  and  been  drlren  by  excruciating  pain  to  the 
tr^  of  aaiBberlesa  remedies  without  obtaining  relief,  I  was  induced  to  try  "  Gardiner's  Rheumatic  and  Neuralgia  Com- 
poKsL*    I  h«Te  tftken  but  one  bottle,  and  am  entirely  well. 

D.  D.  BAXTER,  Dry  Goods  Dealer,  No.  6  Appleton  Block,  Lowell,  Mass. 
I  here  been  ftlBlcied  with  Salt  Rheum  in  its  worst  form  for  a  long  time,  and  suffered  more  than  can  be  Imagined,  ex- 
rt$k  by  those  MmUftrly  ftffllcted.    I  tried  one  bottle  of  your  Compound,  and  can  honestly  say  that  I  bellere  myself  en- 
Ibi^  cwed.  JOHN  A.  MORDO,  Pearl  Street  House,  Boston,  Mass. 

^  Gardiner^  Rhenmfttic  and  Neuralgia  Compound"  has  entirely  cured  me  of  sufferings  of  sereral  years'  standing. 

yr.  K.  UODGKINS,  No.  1  Old  BUte  House,  Boston. 
My  son,  ton  years  of  age,  has  been  for  three  years  a  great  sufferer  ffom  Salt  Rheum,  his  hands  covered  with  sores 
sai  Ift  lunatant  patn.    One  bottle  of  your  Compound  cured  hlro.  J.  W.  HAMMOND,  99  BUlk  Street,  Boston. 

**  Oftrdlner's  Rheumatic  and  Neuralgia  Compound"  has  entirely  cured  me  of  Neuralgia. 

W.  C.  THOMPSON,  Proprietor  Pearl  Street  House,  Boston,  Mass. 
Dae  hftlf  a  bottle  of  your  Compound  cured  me  of  a  severe  attack  of  Neuralglft. 

FANNIE  8.  THOMPSON,  Pearl  Street  House,  Boston. 
I  certify  thftt  my  firiend  Wm.  T.  Glidden,  Esq.,  presented  me  with  a  bottle  of  **  Gardiner's  Rheumatic  Compound"  in 
ISC,  when  I  was  suffering  with  a  painfiil  attack  of  Neuralgia  and  Rheumatism,  and  that  it  proved  to  be  of  decided  benefit. 

ALBERT  SMITH,  Ex-Member  of  Congress  firom  Maine. 
The  onderaigned  h«^y  certify  that  they  have  used  "  Gardiner's  Rheumatic  and  Neuralgia  Compound,"  for  the  cure 
1  niianisliwii  and  NeurftlgU,  ftnd  found  in  evety  case  immediate  and  permanent  relief.    We  have  full  confidence  in 
k  Wa&E«  qoftStles,  and  would  recommend  It  to  all  who  are  afflicted  with  these  harassing  diseases  as  one  of  the  safest 
y^  best  a3«dlclncs  ever  offered  to  the  public. 

8.  HANCOCK,  Jr.,  »  So.  Market  St.,  Boston;  HENRY  A.  PULLER,  18  So.  Market  St.,  Boston;  W.  H.  ALLEN, 
fta^n  ;  ELMBB  TOWNSEXD,  45  and  47  Pearl  St.,  Boston  ;  Capt.  CHAS  G.  DOLLIVER,  Boston  ;  SAMUEL  WALES, 
Jr.,  Ctr  Hotel,  Boston;  C  KIRMES,  S16  Washington  St.,  Boston  ;  HENRY  D.  GARDINER,  Webster  St,  East  Boston  ; 
GEO.  H.  FLUMMXR,  1  Maverick  Sq.,  East  Boston ;  ABRAM  WEEKS,  Webster  St.,  East  Boston. 

The  Kheumatio  and  Neuralgia  Compound  has  been  talcen  by  hundreds  of  persons  for 
Sefofdlona  Humors  with  great  oeneflt. 

PBIKCIPAI.  DEPOT,   87  KILBT  ST.,   BOSTON,   MASS. 

J.  C.  WELLS  ft  CO.,  115  FEAHKLIN  ST.,  Wholesale  Agents  for  New-Tork. 

rbr  OTift  hy  ApoOkMtfias  gtasriBy  throoghwt  tha  United  Stataa  None  genuine  unless  signed  by  CUARLB9  W 
(ARDDCKB. 


KNICKEBBOCKSR  ADYERTIbSO. 


READY    ROOFIN<J 


REQUIRES  ONLY  TO  BE  NAILED  DOWN. 

WATER-PROOF,  ELASTIC,  DURABLE,  and  CHEAP. 

Sent  in  rolls,  which  require  no  labor  nor  coating.  Extra  width  for  CAK- 
TOPS,  all  in  one  piece — no  eeains.  The  Roof  can  be  steep  or  flat,  or  any 
required  inclination.  Costs  less  than  half  as  much  as  tin,  and  lasts  mor<^ 
than  twice  as  Iqng.    Also, 

LIQUID  GUTTA-PERCHA  CEMENT, 

POR 

PAINTING    AND    REPAIRING    TIN    ROOFS. 

Costs  much  less  tkan  Paint,  and  does  not  reqnlre  renewal. 

The  Roofing  and  Cement  have  stood  the  test  of  time.  They  hare  now 
been  extensively  used  during  many  years.  The  Roofs  become  firmer  and  more 
solid  every  year,  and  any  number  of  testimonials  can  be  furnished  as  to  their 
merits.    Specimens  and  information  furnished  by  the 

GUTTA-PERCHA  ROOFING  COMPANY, 

Ho.   93    CEDAR    STREET,    NEW-TORl£« 


KNIGKERBOCKSB  ADVBBTISER. 


IMPROTEB 

EUROPEAN   RANGES, 

FOR     , 

FJ^1s^XXjiX:E&     -A.3ST1D      HOTELS. 


These  Ranges  are  warranted  to  do  a  given  amount  of  Cooking  with  one  half 
^  ftiel  used  in  ordinary  Ranges.    Call  and  examine  them  at  the  Wareroom  of 

BBAHHALL,  DEAXE  &  CO., 

443   BIlOAX)TVA.Y, 

BMwMD  Eewaid  Md  Qnad  8ti«  NEW''YORK. 


10  KNICKBRBOCKEB  ADYBRTISBB. 


Tfi[£    xx  X  DRvPTJliT, 

.  THB3 

Most  Efficient  FIRE-ENGINE  in  the  World, 


SSCA.XTSS:    THK    3AOSX    -A-V-AXL-AJBLB. 

The  loM  by  Fires  in  the  United  States  during  the  last  seren  years  amounts  to  oyer  one 
hundred  and  forty-nine  millions  of  dollars — ^averaging  over  twenty  millions  per  annum.  Jonit 
Dbckkb,  Esq.,  Chief  Engineer  of  the  Fire  Department  of  the  City  of  New- York,  states  tliat  U« 
beUeves  the  general  introduction  of  the  Htubopult  would  save  at  least  twenty  per  cent  of  tlte 
loss,  or  five  millions  of  dollars  annually. 

^0r  IjOBS  of*  lives  during  tUe  last  sevexx  years,  over  XOOO. 

IT  IS  THE  BEST  ARTICLE  EVER  INVENTED  FOR 

Washing  Windows,  Washing  Carriages, 
Sprinkling  Plants,  Draining  Cellars, 

Watering  Gardens,  Cleaning  Cisterns, 

Cleansing  Trees  from  Inseots,  Emptying  Water  from  Boats, 

Wetting  Sidewalks,  Wetting  Sails, 

Sprinkling  Streets,  A  Spray  Bath,  etc.,  etc. 


151  NASSAU  STREET,  ato  41  PARK  ROW,  N.  V. 


In  the  CoufUry  OentUman,  of  January  25th,  1861,  in  a  len^hy  article  on  the  best  mode  of 
destroying  insects,  by  Dr.  Asa  FncH,  the  eminent  Kntymologist  of  the  State  of  New-Tork,  and 
the  most  distinguished  authority  in  the  country,  we  find  the  following  unsolicited  and  unexpected 
testimony  as  to  the  value  of  the  Htdropult  : 

''In  mj  ezperlmeBta  for  destroying  noxloos  Insects,  I  haye  for  a  long  time  Mt  tbe  want  of  sn  efBcient  instru- 
ment with  which  to  shower  and  drench  the  leaves  of  trees  and  herbs  with  certain  Tegetable  Infusions  and  chemical 
s<datiQn8,  to  cleanse  them  from  insect  vermin  thereon— an  instrument  more  eapaeloos  than  the  syringe  and  more 
economical  than  the  garden-engine.  This  want  is  at  length  supplied  by  the.  Hydropolt  of  W.  T.  Tose,  mannfisetnr«d 
by  the  American  Hydropolt  Company,  at  151  Nassau  Street,  New-Toric  This  implement,  costing  twelve  dollars,  if  I 
rightly  remember,  and  tent  by  express  wherever  ordered,  should  be  in  every  country  habitation,  as  a  safeguard 
against  fire,  if  not  needed  for  any  of  the  several  other  usm  to  which  it  Is  applicable.  And  the  best  adrice  I  can  gire 
our  querist,  is  to  fUmish  himself  with  this  instrument,  and  when  these  bugs  again  appear  on  his  quince-leaves,  treat 
them  each  and  every  one  to  a  doss  of  tobacco-water,  aloes,  quassia,  and  other  bitter  eAislons,  soap-suds,  weak  lye, 
lime-water,  eta,  and  long  before  he  has  exhausted  his  pharaacopceia,  we  think  he  will  come  to  some  thing  that  ia 
■uoh  an  efflcacions  remedy  for  this  insect,  that,  elated  with  the  discovery,  he  wQl  immediately  let  the  world  know  It 
through  the  columns  of  the  CouHTBT  OiHTLUCAX.    AsaSiotb.    SaUm^IT.  F.,  Jink  S5, 1601.** 
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JOHNS  &  CEOSLEY'S 

6IITTA-FERGHA  CEMENT  ROOFINe 


TUB 
CHXAPEST  and' 
nott  DURABLE 
ROOnNOlnuM. 
Wimm  and  Watvb 
r»MHr.  AyMtd 
to N«w  aaMrOId 
BMbofallkladf, 
and  awl    to  all 


Mftao 

fry  wli 


JOHNS  &  CROSIiBY, 

«or.>  MAVurAcraasii*. 
78  WILLIAM  STREET, 

(OOBNKB  LIVRBTY  n.\ 

NEW   YORK. 
B«ad  for  a  cirenlar. 


Btf  been  tiioroiij^ 
Weo  proTcd  to  be. 


ighlv  tested  in  all  parts  of  the  UnloD,  by  experienced  builders  and  others,  and  has 
be,  m  every  particular,  just  \ehat  we  claim  for  it,  namely, 

A  FIRE  AND  WATER*PROOF   ROOFIITO. 


IT  IS  ADAPTED  TO  ALL  CLIMATES;  it  can  be  applied  to  all  kindd  of  roofs,  whether 
steep  or  fist,  old  or  new ;  it  is  only  ONE  HALF  the  cost  of  tin,  and  is  twice  as  durable. 

GUTTA-FBSCHa  nOOFmO  CEMB«T 

FOB  BAIjE  by  the  BAJEIBEL. 

nis  Cement,  applied  to  LEAKY  TIN  or  METAL  ROOFS,  will  prevent  further  corrosion, 
Ani  reader  Uiem  perfectly  water-tight  for  many  years.  These  materials  have  been  extensively 
3s<d  by  many  of  the  principal  RAILROAD  COMPANIES  throughout  the  Union,  on  Roofs  of 
<  «rs.  Freight  and  other  bnildlags,  and  have  given  entire  satisfaction.  We  refer  to  the  New- York 
4n»  Ebik  RAiutoAn  Co.    AI0O,  Sole  Agents  for  the  PATENT  IMPROVED 

ULIHER  SPRINS-SED  BOTTOM. 

This  arUele  forms  the  most  durahUf  eeuiestf  best,  and  cheapest  Bed  of  any  other  in  the  world. 
TVj  are  eamlv  adapted  to  all  kinds  and  sizes  of  Bedsteads,  ship-berths,  etc.,  are  now  in  use  in 
tahj  of  Um  principal  hotels  in  the  States,  on  first-class  steamers,  etc.,  and  have  given  onivert^al 
■dsbdioflL 

We  are  prepared  to  furnish  this  very  desirable  article  in  any  quantities  to  agents  (to  whom 
vt  tHI  gire  liberal  and  satisfactoi^  inducements)  and  others. 

We  will  also  sell  State  and  County  rights  of  manufacture  on  reasonable  terms,  and  can 
3iraatee  a  first-rate  paying  business  to  any  party  who  will  give  it  attention. 

Descriptive  Circulars  and  full  particulars  furnished  by  mail,  free. 

Ako,  Sole  Manufacturers  of  the 

AMERICAN  CEMENT  GLUE, 

f^  cementing  Wood,  Leather,  Glass,  Ivory,  China,  Marble,  Porcelain,  Alabaster,  Bone,  ComI,  etc 
Wholesale  Warehoase, 

78  WilUam  Street,  cor.  Liberty,  New- York. 

FULL   DBaSC^IPnYE   CIROULABS   FURNISHED   ON   APPLICATION 


Jairhrpborhrp  PflSfl|inr  for  186L 


In  order  to  increase  the  circalation  of  the  Kkickebbockkk,  the  Pablidhcr 
makes  the  following  liberal  proposals : 

For  Three  Dollars,  (the  subscription  price,)  we  will  furnish  the  Knicker- 
bocker for  one  year,  commencing  at  this  date,  or  with  the  beginning  of  the  vol- 
ume ;  the  fine  steel  engraving  of '  Merry-Ma  Mug  in  the  Olden  Time/  publi- 
cation price  of  which  is  $3  ;  and  a  copy  of  Webster's  Family  Dictionary, 
publisher's  price  of  which  is  $1.50,  thus  offering  standard  publications,  the 
regular  price  of  which  is  $7.50,  for  $3. 

The  Dictionary  is  bound  in  sheep,  contains  about  five  hundred  octavo  pages, 
and  all  the  important  matter  of  the  larger  edition.  No  family  should  be  without 
it.  If  preferred,  instead  of  the  Dictionary  we  will  fumish  any  $1  book  published 
in  this  country. 

For  Eighteen  Dollars  we  will  furnish  seven  copies  of  the  Knickerbocker 
for  one  year,  seven  plates,  and  seven  Dictionaries. 

For  Ten  Dollars  we  will  fumish  three  copies  of  the  Knickerbocker,  t/tree 
plates,  and  one  copy  of  Webster's  Dlustrated  Unabridged  Dictionary. 

For  Twelve  Dollars  we  will  furnish /owr  copies  of  the  Knickerbocker,  ./owr 
plates,  and  one  copy  of  the  Unabridged  Dictionary. 

For  Twenty  Dollars  we  will  furnish  eight  copies  of  the  Knickerbocker, 
eight  plates,  and  one  copy  of  the  Unabridged  Dictionary. 

The  steel  engraving  is  a  copy  of  Frith's  celebrated  painting,  measures  twenty- 
five  by  nineteen  and  a  half  inches,  and  has  been  engraved  at  an  expense  of  Two 
Thousand  Dollars.  It  is  a  beautiful  parlor  ornament,  and  beyond  comparison  the 
finest  work  of  art  ever  oiFered  as  a  premium  in  this  countrj'. 

If  a  club  is  ordered,  the  premiums  may  be  forwarded  by  express,  and  the 
amount  be  paid  to  the  Express  Company  on  delivery.  If  they  go  by  mail,  fifteen 
red  stamps  must  be  inclosed,  to  prepay  postage  on  the  book  and  engravinor. 
Money  sent  by  mail,  if  registered,  is  at  our  risk. 

The  Knickerbocker  was  enlarged  and  greatly  improved  with  the  beginning 
of  the  year.  A  specimen  copy  can  be  procured  at  any  news-depot,  or  we  will 
forward  one  on  receipt  of  four  red  stamps,  half  the  regular  price. 

r 

J.  R.  GILMORE,   Publisher. 
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PARIS:    AND     LIFE     THERE, 


BT     H.     T.     TUGKBBMAH. 
IN     TWO      PABTB.  —  FABT     I. 

Temem  is  a  subtle  relation  between  the  mere  spectacle  of  Parisian  life  and 
Fraich  history,  like  that  which  exists  between  physiognomy  and  character. 
Cirefol  obserration  of  this  sparkling  tide  on  thdBhface  will  reveal  the  hidden 
corrents  that  direct  its  play.  The  success  of  a  ^^i  in  Franco  has  befp  Justiy 
described  as  achieved  moitie  par  »on  sadoir,  ^'^^^^IH^tt^^'^^^dJ^^  ^^^ 
diaracteriatics  at  once  impress  an  American™^Paris  —  the  pivVision  for 
life  independent  of  homes,  and  the  excessive  tendency  to  system  and  detail : 
from  the  one  comes  a  diffusive  habit  of  feeling  well  adapted  to  pastime,  but 
most  unfayorable  to  efficient  individuality ;  and  from  the  other,  a  devotion  to 
routine  which  secures  results  brilliant  in  themselves  but  limited  in  their  con- 
sequences. The  bare  &ct  that  we  of  England  and  America,  however  wide  and 
intense  be  the  sphere  of  our  activity,  instinctively  revolve  about  a  permanent 
centre,  hallowed  and  held  by  the  triple  bond  of  habit,  love,  and  religion,  gives 
a  certain  dignity  and  permanence  to  our  interests  and  aims  which  nourish 
political  as  well  as  personal  consistency.  Imagine  the  case  reversed :  suppose, 
like  civilized  Ishmaelites,  we  dwelt  in  a  kind  of  metropolitan  encampment,  re- 
quiring no  domicile  except  a  bed-room  for  seven  hours  in  the  twenty<-four,  and 
passii^  the  remainder  of  each  day  and  night  as  nomadic  cosmopolites :  going 
to  a  cafe  to  breakfast,  a  restaurant  to  dine,  an  estaminet  to  smoke,  a  national 
library  to  study,  a  cabinet  de  lecture  to  read  the  gazettes,  a  public  bath  for 
ablution,  an  open  church  to  pray,  a  free  lecture-room  to  be  instructed,  a 
thronged  garden  to  promenade,  a  theatre  to  be  amused,  a  museum  for  science, 
a  royal  galleiy  tor  art,  a  municipal  hJ  pi^ri^rj^  snir6e.  or  suburban  rendezvous 
for  soidety.  Would  not  the  verv  cj 
dane  existence,  apart  from  t!.  ^| 
ways  of  tninkinfe  make  us  more  ch 
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as  well  as  diminish  the  scope,  whereby  the  reflectiyo  man  becomes  the  practical 
citizen  ?  And  if  the  regime  under  which  our  education  was  initiated,  had  for 
its  great  principles,  skill,  knowledge,  and  aptitude  for  specialties,  would  not  the 
natural  fruit  of  such  culture  be  a  fragmentary  excellence  ?  Herein,  at  least, 
some  of  the  causes  may  be  found  of  that  extraordinary  union  of  genius  and 
childhood  in  the  French  nation ;  the  ability  to  declaim  like  philosophers  about 
freedom,  while  an  immense  standing  army — pie  most  available  resource  of 
tynnnj — is  recognized  as  the  basis  of  civil  power ;  an  unrivalled  taste  in  the 
ornamental,  and  a  savage  ignorance  of  the  4^  Jbrtable ;  a  most  profound  and 
reliable  insight  in  diagnosis,  with  a  pitiable  inctpacicy  for  remedial  applications ; 
a  prompt  adaptation  to  the  moment,  almost  inikntile,  with  a  hackneyed  insensi- 
bility to  experience ;  vivid  aspirations,  with  f  le  sense  of  what  really  constitutes 
glory ;  making  fine  arts  of  cookery,  talk,  a&d  dress,  while  a  battle-field  and  a 
caricature  are  their  most  popular  limning ;  deifying  their  military  heroes, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  giving  vent  to  their  own  enthusiasm  in  the  lively  figures 
of  a  new  dance.  The  social  economy  of  Paris  is  based  on  a  combination  of 
narrow  means,  with  bright  conceptions ;  we  see  it  in  the  graceful  but  frail  up- 
holstery, the  exquisite  fit  of  a  plain  muslin  robe,  the  bewitching  trim  of  a  cheap 
bonnet,  the  variety  of  a  two-franc  dinner,  the  hon-mot  which  atones  for  inability 
to  read,  the  absorption  over  a  game  of  dominoes,  the  philosophic  ibir  with  which 
a  cigarette  is  smoked,  and  the  artistic  ruffle  of  a  chemisette ;  the  prolific  fun 
educed  from  an  anecdote,  and  the  slight  impression  made  by  a  revolution ;  the 
incurious  notice  of  what  is  comprehensive,  and  the  intense  desire  to  make 
capital  of  the  frivolous.  To  cultivate  illusions  is  apparently  the  science  of 
Parisian  life ;  vanity  must  have  its  pabulum  and  fancy  her  triumph,  though 
pride  is  sacrificed  and  sense  violated  thereby ;  hence  a  cotncidenoe  of  thrift  and 
wit,  shrewdness  and  sentimentality,  love  of  excitement  and  patient  endurance, 
superficial  enjoyment  and  essential  deprivation — in  the  mind,  the  life,  and  the 
development  of  France,  wonderful  to  behold  and  perplexing  to  consider. 

The  names  given  to  bridge  and  temple,  fount  and  promenade,  arc  and 
avenue,  recal  saints  of  the  middle  ages,  kings  whose  reigns  embody  memorable 
eras,  brave  soldiers,  great  victories,  authors  and  savans — all  reflecting  glory 
on  the  nation.  The  guide  at  the  Gonderge  tells  yoc .  Le  cachot  oii  f&t  detenu 
Marie  Antoinette  a  eto  converti  en  chapelle.'  If  roaming  in  the  Luxembourg, 
you  think  of  poor  Ney*s  last  words,  on  the  spot  where  he  perished,  *I  need  no 
priest  to  teach  me  how  to  die' — the  honors  paid  to  his  memory  are  cited  to 
atone  for  the  sacrifice ;  if  you  descant  on  the  murder  of  the  King  in  1798,  you 
are  told  that  the  mass,  so  long  discontinued,  is  now  celebrated  on  the  anni- 
versary of  his  death.  Ail  that  meets  the  eye  and  ear  either  protests  against 
what  in  the  past  of  France  is  disgraceful,  or  celebrates  what  is  glorious.  Who* 
ever  rules,  the  lamp  of  national  fame  is  thus  kept  burning.  The  very  cafes  and 
restaurants  possess  an  historical  interest  The  Frdres  Provinoeaux  was  fre- 
quented by  General  Boniqmrte ;  the  Cafe  Foy  was  the  rendezvous  of  Italian 
liberals,  the  Zemblin  that  of  the  officers  of  the  Empire,  and  the  Gaveau  of  the 
Garde  Imperiale ;  the  Regence  has  witnessed  games  of  chess  either  shared  or 
overlooked  by  Voltaire,  Rousseau,  Franklin,  Marmontel,  and  Saint  Pierre.    At 
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^iC8  de  la  Bastille,  the  column  erected  to  the  memory  of  those  who  fell 
*'  ^les  the  Tenth  was  *  hurled  from  his  forfeit  throne,'  links  that  recent 
Bie  site  of  a  prison  tragically  identified  with  the  Reign  of  Terror.  The 
*^^.-.  fSt  Denis  and  St  Martin  attest  the  rendezvous  of  more  than  one 
emeute;  and  from  the  Champs  Eljsees  to  the  arch  of  triumph  de  TEtoile,  is 
the  scene  where  some  of  the  most  pregnant  dramas  of  modern  history  were 
enacted. 

The  routine  of  a  banker's  life  would  seem  antagonistic  to  romance  and  dra- 
matic incident ;  yet  the  celebrr  ^  financiers  of  France  occupy  the  fore-ground 
in  her  dvic  history :  Ouvrard's  interriew  with  Napoleon  at  a  memorable  crisis ; 
the  details  of  Law's  career,  incli^ding  the  wonderful  vicissitudes  to  which  the 
famous  Mississippi  scheme  gav^  birth;  and  the  charlatan  adventurer's  in- 
trigues with  the  Duke  of  Orleam  And  escape  from  the  Paris  mob,  are  like  the 
^iQost'  '"'iig  chapters  of  a  modern  novel.  Lafitte  stood  at  the  side  of  Louis 
^4^e  new  Constitution  was  proclaimed,  and  staid  the  waves  of 
~*  (^he  obsequies  of  Manuel.     If,  in  the  social  phenomena  else- 

.«d*hints  for  romance  and  incongruities  the  more  piquant,  here  they 
patent  Hospitality  is  not  a  national  characteristic,  as  in  cities  less 
with  external  resources,  and  the  effect  is  to  secure  for  social 
aspiranu,  wno  have  the  means  and  the  tact  to  entertain,  advantages  they 
could  never  realize  in  other  capitals.  A  wealthy  man,  with  decent  manners 
and  average  intelligence,  ambitious  of  &me  as  a  host,  or  the  delights  of  gifted 
intercourse,  puts  himself  in  communication  with  diplomats,  savans  and  men  of 
letters,  who  never  object  to  a  good  dinner,  or  women  endowed  with  the  graces 
which  lend  a  charm  to  the  9oirie^  and  his  salon  is  nightly  filled  with  people  of 
fashion  and  celebrity.  The  dramatic  star,  the  popular  author,  the  famous 
miUtaiie,  the  brilliant  cantatriee  will  attract  those  who  are  insensible  to  the 
zest  1^  p&tes  and  champtgae.  *  Do  you  know  that  man  ? '  asks  some  aristocrat 
when  they  encounter  the  parvenu-Amphytrion.  *  He 
is  the  cool  reply.  Foreigners  of  either  sex,  even  with 
find  n((  obstacles  to  such  partial  successes.  Let  the  frail 
t  of  her  youthful  vivacity  and  the  bulk  of  her  for- 
Ifunt  up  a  poor  Marchesa  or  Countess  of  the  Faubourg 
San  Germai  .^.^-mstall  her  as  a  friend  of  the  house,  in  a  costly  hotel,  and 
coronated  paste^ookrd  will  soon  fill  her  vase  in  the  ante-chamber,  and  wits  and 
beauties,  official  and  distinguished  strangers  surround  her  fauteuil.  That  there 
is  little  meaning  in  these  arrangements ;  that  they  merely  serve  as  a  pastime, 
like  an  opera  or  vaudeville  we  pay  to  witness,  is  true ;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
frdlities  thus  easily  obtained  by  cash  and  policy,  afford  scope  and  yield  oppor- 
tunities for  the  display  of  character  and  the  drama  of  social  life,  which  more 
exduahre  circles  never  know.  The  art  tenir  un  salon  is  one  peculiar  to  the 
French,  and  there  are  ladies  of  that  nation,  whose  fame  is  as  traditionally  and 
even  historically  established  as  that  of  great  generals,  statesmen,  and  poets ; 
their  rivalry  equals  the  competition  of  the  other  sex  in  war  and  politics ;  and, 
strange  as  it  may  appear  to  an  American,  the  social  prestige  thus  acquired  and 
transmitted  is  as  often  based  upon  sin  as  sanctity ;  an  equivocal  character 
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united  to  attractions  of  manner  or  rare  intelligence,  makes  the  popularity  of 
one  Mqdame  and  a  reputation  as  a  devotee  that  of  another.  In,a  word,  society 
in  Paris  is  an  arena  so  free,  yersatile,  necessary — protected  hy  established  con- 
yentionalities,  and  moulded  hy-the  laws  of  taste  —  that  it  includes  infinite  pos- 
sibilities, as  the  French  memoirs  and  plays  annually  demonstrate. 

A  social  atmosphere  thus  concentrated  in  effect,  and  difiiisiTe  in  Hs  nature, 
brings  into  contact  associations  which  more  intense  domestic  life  and  a  more 
formal  organization  keep  apart  The  company  in  an  English  drawing-room 
may  vary  from  year  to  year,  hut  its  tone  and  character  remain  intact ;  while 
in  Paris  saloons  are  designated  by  historical  allusions  and  renowned  for  spedid 
and  temporary  features..  If  it  is  desired  to  recal  a  certain  epoch  and  set  of 
people,  the  whole  idea  is  conyeyed  by  such  names  as  Hotel  Ramb9uillet  or  the 
Salons  du  Restoration ;  whereas  Holland  House  bears  an  identical  fiune  as  a 
place  consecrated  by  intellectual  hospitality,  under  successiye  reigns.  Pedantiy 
and  artificial  consequence  belong  to  the  fashionable  levees  of  Louis  the  Four- 
teenth's time,  while  those  of  the  first  Napoleon  represent  an  entirely  diverse 
set  of  ideas  and  feelings.  It  is  because  society  is  directly  exposed  to  the 
*form  and  pressure'  of  the  hour  in  Paris  that  it  is  thus  Protean;  religion, 
politics,  and  the  taste  in  art  and  letters  instantly  stamp  the  talk  and  the  man- 
ners as  the  coin  of  the  realm  bears  the  image  of  a  new  potentate ;  t^  life  of 
the  family,  of  the  devotee,  of  artistic  genius,  of  statesnfanship  and  <lf  arms, 
penetrate  and  interfuse  in  the  social  sphere,  and  an  acute  writer,  therefore,  al- 
ludes with  literal  truth  to  the  period  when  'the  perfume  of  the  boudoir 
mingled  with  the  incense  of  the  sacristy.'  There  phrases  of  society  are  be- 
stowed upon  art  and  politics ;  the  favorable  commencement  of  a  new  regime 
has  been  called  its  honey-moon ;  and  a  critic  of  Watteau's  pictures  refers  to 
him  as  *  cet  maitre  coquet  et  naif.' 

The  caprice  and  tasteful  arrangements  in  the  minutite  of  life,  noted  by 
Yorick  in  his  sketch  of  a  Sunday  in  the  French  metropolis,  when  La  Fleur 
brought  the  butter  for  his  master's  dejeuner^  on  Vi  fresh  currant-leaf,  and  found 
the  bouquet  he  presented  his  own  chosen  fair  had  changed  hands  three  times  in 
the  course  of  the  day  —  though  not  so  patent  now,  are  equally  characteristic; 
the  valet  still  knows  his  master's  debts,  and  the  femme  de  ehambre  her  mis- 
tress's love  affairs ;  there  is  the  same  familiarity  in  the  relation  of  master  and 
servant,  but  the  chance  is,  there  is  less  gossip  between  them,  as  both  have 
more  ideas  and  think  oftener  than  before  the  days  of  cheap  literature,  steam, 
and  telegraphs.  Comedy  still  makes  sport  of  husbands ;  *  the  literary  mind  of 
France  takes  a  religious  turn'  occasionally ;  and  *  people  laugh  at  every  thing' 
as  they  did  in  the  time  of  the  young  Duchess  of  Burgundy,  whose  remark  to 
this  effect  was  then  considered  so  naive.  The  ma/riage  de  convenanee  is  quite 
as  prevalent)  children  as  artificial,  and  old  people  as  child-like ;  the  preeieusea 
ridicules  are,  however,  on  the  wane,  being  fused  in  the  cosmopolitan  pressure 
of  a  jnore  general  intelligence,  while  the  femtM  satante  has  given  place,  in  a 
great  degree,  to  the  female  authors,  who  are  too  alive  to  the  inspiration  of  the 
times,  and  their  own  ideas  to  be  pedantic. 

To  such  an  extent  does  the  tyranny  of  custom  dominate  In  the  social  history 
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^  France,  that  duels  and  gaming  have  their  periods  of  triumph  as  well  as 
bonnets  and  constitutions ;  at  times  they  haye  each  enjoyed  a  fashionable 
prutige^  so  that  individuals,  without  the  least  taste  for  either  occupation,  in 
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have  sought  to  lose  a  notable  amount  at  roulette 
s  swordsman  to  combat.  An  acute  observer  of 
two  growing  tastes  are  now  at  work  destined  to 
,  one  the  rage  for  English  horses,  and  the  other 
nrmal  traits  of  the  national  mind,  that  which  ap- 
I  is  the  instinct  of  military  life.  The  same  adapta- 
x>gnize  in  Froissart's  Chronicles  and  Napoleon's 
lis  moment  ^This  is  worth  considering,'  says 
.'places  yalor  (vaillance)  in  the  highest  degree  of 


lotion  of  an  Englishman's  whims  and  sangfroid  pre- 
vitiki  as  used  to  supply  farce-writers  before  the  age  of 
published  the  anecdote  of  un  Anglais^  who  had  been 
ant  for  seyeral  weeks,  bidding  him  good-by  one  day, 
.X  Ip  round  the  world;  and  eighteen  months  after,  the 
trsTVuer  reappeared  at  tne  accustomed  hour  and  table,  and  found  his  old  com* 
paion  in  the  same  seat ;  meantime,  the  Englishman  had  drcumnavigated  the 
globe.  We  are  told  in  Paris  of  every  conceivable  mania  on  the  part  of  English 
collectors ;  one  ^ent  a  fortune  in  bottles  of  water  from  all  the  rivers  in  the 
world,  one  in  every  kind  of  pipe,  and  another  in  specimens  of  bird's  eggs. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  French  are  better  understood  across  the  Channel ;  it 
is  curious,  at  the  present  era  of  alliance,  to  read  one  of  the  old  travellers,  who 
r^Kirted  France  to  Londoners,  in  the  heyday  of  British  prejudice.  *  What  is 
there,'  says  the  fiunoos  Thomas  Nashe,  Sn  France  to  be  learned  more  than  in 
En^and,  but  falsehood  in  friendship,  perfect  slovenry,  and  to  love  no  man  for 
my  pleasure  ?  I  have  known  some  that  have  continued  there  by  the  space  of 
hdf-ardozen  years,  and  when  they  came  home  they  have  had  a  little,  weerish, 
lean-face,  under  a  broad  French  hat,  kept  a  terrible  coil  with  the  dust  in  the 
street  in  thdr  long  cloaks  of  gray  paper,  and  spoken  English  strangely. 
Naught  else  have  they  profited  by  their  travel,  but  to  distinguish  the  true 
Bordeaux  grape  and  know  a  cup  of  neat  Gascoigne  wine  from  wine  of  Or- 
leans ;  yet  peradventnre  to  wear  a  velvet  patch  on  their  &ce  and  walk  melan- 
dioly  with  thor  arms  folded.'* 

We  recognize  the  life  of  Paris  by  the  analytical  piictures  of  the  French 
oorelists  and  the  graphic  details  of  the  memoirs.  No  mode  of  national  ex- 
istence had  ever  been  so  candidly  revealed ;  the  stranger,  if  familiar  with  the 
authors  of  the  country,  is  better  acquainted  with  what  is  peculiar  in  the 
habits  and  tableaux  around  him,  than  an  unlettered  native.  Parisian  cha- 
racter and  the  salient  qualities  which  distinguish  metropolitan  and  provincial 
^  ~  "jvoce  have  been  daguerreotyped  and  anatomized  by  Balzac ;  each  dass,  eco- 
|ad  phase  he  makes  the  basis  of  a  story,  has  been  not  only  carefully 
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observed  but  artisticallj  and  psycbologically  studied ;  what  memories  of  an 
old  pension  haunt  the  reader  of  Pdre  Goriot — a  kind  of  pryse  Lear,  as  he 
gazes  upon  some  venerable  house  of  that  description ;  how  intensely  he  rea- 
lizes the  consciousness  of  the  well-endowed  yet  sated  young  Parisian,  as  he 
recals  the  opening  chapters  of  La  Peau  de  Chagrin ;  every  aspect  and  secret* 
of  Grisette  life  has  been  depicted ;  the  poetry  of  the  career  of  a  gifted  French 
noble,  whose  first  youth  witnessed  the  prologue  of  the  &tal  revolutionary 
drama,  is  embalmed  in  tragic  or  tender  lines  in  the  autobiography  of  Chateau- 
briand ;  Saint  Beuve's  critiques  have  revived  the  associations  of  each  epoch  of 
French  literature ;  Lammenais  recorded  what  of  faith  lingered  in  the  heart  of 
the  people ;  Scribe  reflects  the  most  shifting  traits  of  manners  and  character ; 
and  thus  each  indigenous  figure,  building,  and  ctfstom  appeals  to  the  imagina- 
tive memory  as  well  as  to  the  curious  eye. 

The  9alon  of  a  literary  clique  suggests  the  extraordinary  social  history  of 
Paris ;  and  the  names  of  De  Stael,  S6vign6,  Recamier,  and  others,  memorable 
as  female  arbiters  and  queens  in  conversation,  occur  to  us  in  connection  with 
each  political  era  and  great  name  in  science,  art  and  letters.  Delaroche*s  por- 
trait of  Napoleon  amid  the  Alps  and  at  Fontainebleau  has  stamped  that  remark- 
able countenance  in  all  its  intensity  of  expression  upon  the  mind ;  and  thus  it 
ever  reappears  on  the  scene  of  his  power.  The  new  style  of  pavement  attests 
the  triumphs  of  barricades ;  and  every  old  lamp-post  the  horrors  of  the  Reign 
of  Terror.  We  cannot  pass  a  foundling  hospital  without  thinking  of  Rousseau ; 
the  Jardin  des  Plants  brings  back  the  benign  researches  of  Buffon,  Michaux, 
Cuvier,  and  the  host  of  French  naturalists ;  old  Montaigne^s  Essays  are  recalled 
by  many  a  philosophic  hint  and  maxim  of  worldly  wisdom ;  and  each  glimpse 
of  the  comedy  of  French  life  is  eloquent  of  Molicre.  As  we  pass  either  palace 
or  prison,  the  fair  vision  of  Maria  Antoinette,  as  it  lives  in  Burke^s  description, 
the  heroic  devotion  of  Madame  Roland,  and  the  heart-melting  voice  of  Char- 
lotte Corday,  appeal  to  remembrance ;  and  thus  the  localities  of  Paris  lead  the 
fancy,  at  every  step,  fh>m  the  guillotine  to  the  fete,  firom  massacre  to  beauty, 
firom  blood  to  flowers  ;*  and  in  early  morning  rambles  we  almost  expect  to  see 
the  First  Consul  roaming  incog,,  wrapt  in  his  gray  coat  Notre  Dame  to  the 
admirers  of  Victor  Hugo,  seems  less  a  Cathedral  than  an  architectural 
Romance.  Yet,  there  is  no  city  where  the  past  is  so  lost  sight  of  in  the 
present,  and  where  local  tradition  has  so  slight  a  hold  upon  the  sym- 
pathies. It  is  fortimate,  therefore,  that  when  indined  to  detach  ours^es 
from  the  immediate  —  here  so  absorbing  —  and  rehearse  the  story  of  the 
past,  with  every  needful  aid  to  memory  and  imagination,  there  is  an  avail- 
able and  complete  resource :  we  have  but  to  quit  Paris  for  Versailles. 
The  Place  de  Carousel  and  the  Tuileries  are  unimpressive  in  comparison 
with  the  stately  decadence  of  that  palatial  chateau ;  before  which  the  mob, 
with  ferocious  glances,  heaved  like  a  raging  sea  up  to  the  balcony  where 
stood  the  Queen  and  Lafayette ;  the  first  solemn  oonfh)nting  of  regal  and 
popular  wiU,  ere  the  deadly  struggle  began  —  whose  renewal  is  ever  at 
hand.  Within  those  walls  is  gathered  the  pictorial  history  of  France  in  one 
successive  and  elaborate  series ;  the  battles,  counsels,  domestic  life  of  every 
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reign ;  the  lineaments  of  heroes,  poets  and  kings  ;  the  deeds,  and  the  men  and 
women  that  are  identified  with  the  country  from  the  beginning.  To  live  at 
Versailles,  witti  a  good  library  at  hand,  and  pass  hours  of  every  day  in  these 
halls,  would  make  us  intimate,  not  only  in  a  technical  but  in  a  picturesque 
way,  with  the  annals  and  the  celebrities  of  the  kingdom.  It  would  be  as  if 
French  history  was  enacted  before  us  and  we  saw  the  features  of  the  leading 
spirits  of  each  generation  as  we  listened  to  their  achievements.  *  C'est  a  la 
Seine,'  says  a  popular  historiographer,  *  que  Paris  doit  ses  premiers  aggrandize- 
ment ; '  hut  so  completely  have  modem  activity  and  embellishment  overlaid 
the  rude  defences  whereby  barbaric  hordes  indicated  the  site  of  a  magnificent 
capital,  that  few  of  the  artists  who  linger  on  the  bridges  to  note  the  effect  of 
mocm-light  on  arch  and  islet,  or  of  the  scholars  that  haunt  the  book-stalls  on 
the  quaiy  have  the  associations  of  the  past  awakened  by  these  picturesque  and 
saggesUve  localities;  yet  they  signalize  the  enterprise  of  Philip  the  Hand- 
some, of  Charles  the  Fifth,  of  Francis  the  First,  Henry  the  Second,  Henry  the 
Fourth,  Philipe  Augustus,  and  Louis  the  Fourteenth.  There  Glovis  and  his 
Germanic  tribes  and  his  converted  Glotilde,  formed  the  nucleus  of  Pepin's  in- 
heritance, and  Charlemagne  established  his  name ;  thither  came  the  Scandina- 
vian pirates,  and  musing  on  the  banks  of  the  dingy  stream  now  associated 
with  science  and  fetes,  with  baths  and  suicides,  with  boot-blacks  and  laun- 
dresses, with  the  romance  of  student  life,  artistic,  medical  and  literary,  and 
charming  to  the  eye  for  elegant  bridges  and  massive  quays  —  the  historical 
dreamer  recals  a  century  and  a  half  of  wars  between  French  and  English 
kings :  the  Black  Prince  and  Joan  of  Arc,  Calvin  and  the  Huguenots,  Guise  and 
St  Bartholomew,  Cond6,  Montmorency,  Maria  de  Medicis,  Anne  of  Austria, 
Richelieu,  Louis  the  Sixteenth — the  Revolution,  Bonaparte,  and  the  Bourbon  I 
Such  a  panorama,  its  fore-ground  crowded  with  memorable  figures,  its  per- 
spective dim  with  the  smoke  of  battle,  its  groups  distinguishable  by  varied 
symbols — the  orifiamme,  the  lilies,  the  cross,  the  tri-color — blood-stained  yet 
radiant  with  female  beauty  and  animated  by  martial  prowess,  seems  to  bear 
no  relation  to  the  living  scene  typical  of  prosperous  order  and  the  age  of  com- 
merce, of  luxury  and  of  science.  Yet  the  analyst  detects  in  the  most  com- 
mon-place &ct  of  to-day  the  influence  of  a  dynasty  and  the  bequest  of  an  era. 
Madame  de  Genlis  tells  us  how  she  taught  the  boy  Louis  Philipe  after  Rous- 
seau's maxims ;  and  made  him  cosmopolitan  in  taste  by  her  German  system  of 
gardening,  dining  after  the  English 'fashion,  and  taking  supper  en  Italien;  and 
Teron  says  her  pupil,  when  he  became  King,  introduced  the  rage  for  fine 
horses  and  clever  jockeys ;  it  was,  according  to  the  same  authority,  the  /dr- 
v^n  generaux  who  initiated  French  cookery  as  a  unique  art  in  their  table 
rivalry  with  the  old  noblesse.  *  Scarcity  of  fuel,'  says  the  Quarterly  Heview, 
*  has  not  been  without  its  effect  in  forming  the  manners  of  the  polished  Paris- 
ians, and  has  transferred  to  the  theatre  and  the  cafe  those  attractions,  which 
in  the  British  islands  belong  essentially  to  the  domestic  hearth.'  The  use  of 
tobacco,  in  the  form  of  cigars,  is  another  modification  of  the  national  habits ; 
but  a  few  years  ago  it  was  deemed  a  nuisance,  now  it  prevuls  among  both 
sexes;  and  keen  observers  declare  that  the  French  have  grown  more  contem- 
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platiTe  and  less  excitable  as  the  puff  has  superseded  the  pmch,  and  the  slowly- 
evolyed  tsloud — emblem  of  ruminating  quiesoenoe — taken  the  place  of  those 
'  pungent  grains  of  titillating  dust '  which  stimulate  a  bon-mot  rather  than  lure 
to  reflection* 

*  You  would  hardly  belieye,'  said  Madame  de  Maintenon,  *  how  much  a  talent 
for  combing  hair  contributed  to  my  elevation  :*  tact  in  the  minor  economies, 
the  ability  to  minister  to  approbativeness  and  epicurism,  no  where  finds  such 
scope  as  in  Paris.  *Be  more  amiable,*  said  an  experienced  mot}ier  to  her 
daughter,  an  employ^  of  the  opera,  *be  more  tender  and  empresae  to  your 
admirers,  if  not  for  your  child^s  sake,  or  for  your  mother's,  then  for  your 
voiture  I '  The  triumph  of  material  niceties  here  reaches  its  acme :  from  what 
an  infinite  variety  of  petty  resources  is  French  subsistence  and  enjoyment 
derived  I  A  journal  of  our  day  announces  the  death  of  a  distinguished 
elaquer^  at  his  country-seat,  and  ihe  event  is  signalized  by  an  obituary  notice, 
declaring  him  ^master  of  the  art  of  expressing  feeling  according  to  the  sub- 
ject!* A  eulogy  nowhere  else  applicable  to  any  but  an  author,  composer  or  ' 
artist,  thus  celebrates  one  whose  vocation  it  was  to  testify  approbation  and 
blame  at  the  theatre  I  Liquorice-water,  the  caricature  of  an  abbe,  an  ome- 
lette scientifically  fried,  a  fancy  clock';  a  woman  in  front  of  Tortoni's  letting 
off  swallows  from  a  basket,  at  two  sous  a  flight ;  a  bird-cage,  a  flower-stand, 
a  plaster  bust,  a  lap-dog,  a  fan,  a  little  glass  of  Otard,  a  cake  of  scented  soap, 
an  opera-glass,  a  pan  of  charcoal,  a  wax  candle,  or  a  parrot,  an  elegant  coif- 
frire,  a  geranium  leai^  or  a  bit  of  sugar — where  on  earth,  but  in  Paris,  do 
such  things  weigh  so  much  in  the  scale  of  diurnal  experience,  felicity,  and 
even  fate? 

How  many  'gentle  stoics'  exhibit  frugi^ty  and  contentment;  how  many 
complacent  epicureans  ingenuity  in  pleasure-seeking ;  how  many  devotees  of 
sdenoe  isolated  self-dbvotion,  in  that  mart  of  humanity  I  We  are  told  of  a 
famous  suigeon  who  questioned  the  credited  idea  that  a  vital  gun-shot  wound 
is  followed  by  an  involuntary  leap,  or  sudden  turning  of  the  body :  called  to 
the  field,'  and  mortally  wounded,  he  exclaimed,  *  It  is  true ;  I  could  not  help 
that  movement,*  and  so  died.  In  no  other  meijldian  do  the  fiivolous  and  the 
solemn,  the  &ntastic  and  the  philosophic  associations  of  life  thus  incongru- 
ously blend. 

An  historian  quotes  a  royal  letter,  the  possession  of  which  he  accounts  for 
by  the  statement  that  he  purchased  it  of  a  rogue  who  stole  it  at  the  sack  of 
the  Tuileries ;  a  philosopher  cannot  study  in  peace  without  a  group  of  tropi* 
cal  plants  and  two  gazelles  in  sight ;  the  Amazonian  market-women,  whose 
savage  <ur  would  firighten  a  novice,  keep  a  plaster  bust  of  the  Emperor  on 
their  stalls,  and  throw  nosegays  into  Eugepie's  carriage ;  the  identical  trans- 
parency which  represented  the  Goddess  of  Beason  in  the  bloodiest  days  of 
the  Revolution,  was  subsequently  used  as  the  festal  effigy  of  Liberty,  Joseph- 
ine, Faith,  Hortense,  and  the  present  Empress  ;  a  painter's  model  impiously 
engraves  on  his  card:  Ndture  de  Christ;  an  amateur  takes  down  a  new 
dance  in  short-hand ;  a  female  novelist  assumes  male  attire,  in  order  to  ob- 
serve life  in  Paris  with  more  &cility ;  the  best  poet  of  the  South  is  a  barber ; 
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at  the  same  shop-window  the  fianeur  gazes  on  a  print  of  Napoleon  at  St 
Helena,  contemplating,  with  folded  arms,  the  declining  sun — and  a  national 
guard  lacing  the  stays  of  a  grisette;  the  municipal  authorities  imprison  a 
refractory  opera-singer,  and,  without  their  permission,  not  a  bucket  of  water 
can  be  dipped  frt>m  the  Gulf  of  Lyons ;  our  dinner-companion  says  good-by, 
after  coffee,  and  goes  deliberately  to  blow  his  brains  out  The  fireman 
makes  loves  to  the  femme  ds  chambre,  while  in  the  act  of  extinguishing 
a  conflagration ;  the  people  read  their  fate  in  placards ;  Galignani's  column 
of  foreign  news  is  arbitrarily  cut  down,  and  the  suppressed  items  come  to 
light  in  Chariyari ;  a  deposed  king's  effects  are  sold  9^,  auction,  and  Sevres 
ware  bearing  his  crest  thenceforth  adorn  American  tables ;  the  streets  swarm 
with  police  and  spies,  and  the  child  of  a  Dutch  admiral  and  Hortense  Beau- 
hanuds,  having  turned  the  cannon  upon  the  populace,  issues  a  religious  bul- 
letin after  the  massacre :  no  flower-market  in  the  world  is  patronized  so  well 
as  the  Parisian,  and  no  urban  gardens  more  frequented  than  the  Tuileries 
and  LuxCTibourg,  while  rural  life  is  irksome  io  the  citizen,  and  only  sought 
as  a  pretext  for  love-maldng,  a  dance,  or  dinner  al  fresco.  Catch  a  few 
phrases  from  the  leaf  of  a  courtier's  memoirs,  the  mouth  of  a  neighbor  at 
restaurant  or  theater,  or  the  bourgeois  in  a  crowd,  and  an  epitpme  of  this 
mingled  levity  and  talent,  this  comedy  of  life,  and  quickness  of  apprehension, 
without  seriousness  of  conviction,  is  hinted  at  once.  /  They  are  like  me,  they 
regret  their  mud,'  said  Madame  de  Maintenon,  watching  the  restlesfa  carp  in 
th^  pelluddvase;  '11  y  quelqu'un  qui  fiut  encore  plus  d'ennemis  qu'un 
cheval  anglais — ce'st  la  femme  de  theatlre,'  was  the  observation  of  a  Parisian 
sage ;  '  my  confessor  has  ordered  me  to  be  dull  in  company,'  said  Madame 
Scarron,  '  to  mortify  the  passion,  he  detects  in  me,  of  wishing  to  please  by 
my  understanding.'  *  Un  femme  d'esprit  ne  doit  rien  d^ersonne,'  bluntly 
remarks  an  obese  traveler,  as  he  shifts  his  feet  to  avoid  the  provision-basket 
of  his  vis-a-vis.  Opera-girls,  we  are  told  by  Yeron,  have  a  passion  to  appear 
in  mourning  for  some  distant  relative  whom  they  have  never  seen. 

In  1740,  Montesquieu,  in  a  letter  to '  a  friend,  wrote :  *  France  is  nothing 
bat  Paris  and  a  few  distant  provinces.'  *  Here,'  says  a  traveller,  of  the  last 
century,  '  tfungs  are  estimated  by  their  air  ;  a  watch  may  be  a  master-piece 
without  exactness,  and  a  woman  rule  the  whole  town  without  beauty,  if  they 
have  an  air.  -  Here  life's  a  dance,  and  awkwardness  of  step  its  greatest  dis- 
grace. Character,  here,  is  dissolved  into  the  public,  and  *an  original'  a  name 
of  mirth.  Oela  sefaity  et  cela  ne  se/aitpas^  are  here  the  supreme  umpires  of 
conduct  Theur  religion  is  superstition,  flishion,  sophism.  Tyranny  may 
grind  the  fiice,  but  not' the  countenance  of  a  Frenchman ;  his  feet  are  made  to 
dance  in  wooden  shoes.  The  parliament  resembles  an  old  toothless  mastiff 
France  was  the  coimtry  of  Le  Sceur  and  Radne,  and  is  that  of  Voltaire.' 

And  a  more  generalized  ipd  recent  portrait  is  given  by  our  countryman, 
Henry  James :  '  Your  true  Frenchman  will  sit  for  any  number  of  consecu- 
tive hours  ^ued  to  the  benches  of  the  Champs  Elysees  in  order  to  see  the 
mtmde  pasa  by  —  to  see  it  merely  witii  his  eyes,  remember  —  never  speaking 
to  a  soul,  never  knowing  a  soul  in  all  the  moving  mass,  yet  perfectly  content  to 
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see  the  monotonous  waves  roll  on  and  repeat  their  tiresome  glare,  till  darkness 
comes  at  last  to  snatch  them  from  sight,  and  the  beholder  (let  us  hope)  from  im- 
becility. To  frequent  from  childhood  to  manhood,  and  frt>m  manhood  to  old 
age,  the  same  imchanging  scenes ;  to  sit  year  in  and  year  out  on  the  same  dusty 
sidewalks,  in  front  of  the  same  crowded  and  noisy  eafk»^  playing  the  same 
eternal  dominoes,  seeing  pass  the  same  throng  of  similar  people,  each  as  like 
the  other  in  his  diversity  as  a  big  pea  is  like  a  little  pea,  as  a  double  clover 
is  like  a  single  clover,  or  a  wilted  cabbage  is  like  a  fresh  one  ;  eyerlastingly 
sipping  the  same  eau  sucre;  everlastingly  hearing  and  repeating  the  same 
stupid  gossip  of  Mrs.  B.  to-day,  which  was  heard  and  repeated  of  Mrs.  A. 
yesterday  ;  everlastingly  resorting  to  the  same  play-house  to  applaud  the 
same  actors ;  running  to  the  same  opera  to  go  into  ecstasies  over  the  same 
fiddle ;  strolling  along  the  same  streets  to  gaze  at  the  same  or  similar  prints 
in  the  same  windows  at  the  end  of  the  year  which  he  gazed  upon  at  the 
beginning ;  such  is  your  true  Frenchman's  conception  of  variety,  such  is  his 
ideal  of  life ;  and  he  cannot  but  heartily  despise  a  state  of  things  like  that 
at  home,  which  drops  all  this  imbecile  routine  out  as  an  infinite  dreariness 
and  ennui  ;  a  full  stomach,  a  faithful  wife  or  mistress,  and  an  honored  name, 
and  he  will  agree  to  live  forever  in  immortal  joy.  Life  to  him  is  not  the  com- 
merce or  play  of  an  infinite  inward  ideal,  with  a  responsive  outward  organiza- 
tion ;  it  is  rather  the  commerce  or  play  of  a  finite  outward  organization  with 
what  is  still  more  finite  and  outward  than  itself  namely,  the  universe  of 
sense.  God  forbid  that  I  should  undervalue  a  mental  constitution  so  pro- 
nounced, and,  in  its  way,  so  admirable ;  I  only  allege  it  to  show  that  the 
Frenchman  commits  suicide  only  when  some  tangible  possession  takes  its 
departure  from  him ;  only  when  poverty,  or  some  other  palpable  calamity, 
comes  to  shake  him  out  of  his  easy-going  routine,  and  that  he  can^t  imagine 
any  profounder  source  of  disgust' 

Garvani's  illustrations  of  Paris  life  contain  a  domestic  interior  which  might 
.  serve  an  artist,  a  political  economist,  or  a  dramatic  author,  so  entirely  does  it 
suggest  the  ways  and  means  of  the  domiciliated  Parisian.  Like  his  fingal 
Caledonian  brother,  he  prefers  the  nook  of  a  vast  and  substantial  edifice  to  a 
small  isolated  tenement ;  and  is  content  to  occupy  a  floor,  and  adjust  the 
height  thereof  to  the  length  of  his  purse :  both  space  and  cash  are  saved  by 
the  arrangemefit ;  while  a  far  more  uniform,  permanent,  and  effective  architec- 
ture is  secured.  Thus  each  huge  dwelling  is  a  world  in  itself;  the  ground-floor 
may  be  a  shop,  but  ascend  the  steps  and  you  find  the  guardian  genius  of  the 
place,'  whom  if  you  are  a  resident  or  an  habitu6  of  the  premises,  it  is  well  to 
propitiate.  All  the  conveniences  of  a  family  are  found  in  each  of  these  suites, 
which  vary  in  extent  and  costliness  as  you  ascend ;  survey  the  neat  glass 
case,  wherein  sits  the  porter's  wife  in  her  spotless  cap,  knitting,  with  an  alcove 
containing  a  bed,  perhaps  in  the  back-ground,  and  a  dainty  pendulum  or 
flower  near  by,  and  a  sleepy  cat  purring  at  her  side ;  accept  her  courteous 
directions,  mount  the  polished  oaken  staircase,  note  the  different  colored  cords 
hanging  at  each  door,  look  in  upon  the  prosperous  fiunily  who  hold  a  9(Uon  once 
a  week  on  the  premiere  etctge^  or  the  smaller  domestic  establishment  above ;  the 
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economical  traveller's  winter-apartment,  full  of  knick-knacks  and  sunshine, 
au  trouieme;  or  mount,  if  you  will,  to  the  highest  region  of  all  to  find  the 
provident  musician  practising  in  his  cheerful  attic ;  or  the  light-hearted  and 
hard-working  grisette,  his  neighhor,  with  her  box  of  mignonette  at  her  side, 
embroidering  a  kerchief^  or  making  {Artificial  flowers :  while  she  muses  of  the 
next  holiday,  when  her  beau  is  to  escort  her  to  a  dance  at  Montmorenci. 
These,  and  a  thousand  similar  scenes,  have  been  so  graphically  described  in 
novels,  plays,  and  memoirs,  that  such  a  casual  inspection  seems  Uke  a  pro- 
cess of  memory  rather  than  observation,  so  exactly  does  the  still-life  and 
local  arrangement  coirespond  with  vague  images  of  apartments  in  the  French 
capital  to  which  biographers,  novelists,  and  playwrights  have  conducted  us. 
This  way  of  living  in  colonies,  the  diversities  of  condition  thus  brought 
under  one  roof^  is  another  of  those  special  phases  of  life  in  Paris,  which 
render  it  eminently  dramatic  and  scenicaL  Yet  the  convenience  thus  secured 
is  often  modified  to  Anglo-Saxon  appreciation,  by  miserable  provision  for  a 
fire,  scraps  of  rug  instead  of  an  entire  carpet,  and  a  want  of  comfort  scarcely 
atoned  for  by  sundry  cheap  expedients  for  elegaitce ;  so  that  we  can  well  be- 
lieve the  assertion  of  an  American  envoy,  fresh  from  his  snug  country-seat, 
that  the  charms  of  the  French  capital  were  dispelled  for  him  by  a  habit  his 
chimney  had  of  smoking,  and  his  waiter  of  bringing  him  puncli  in  a  tea-pot. 
The  requirements  of  warmth  and  ease  are  secondary  in  the  estifaiation  of  the 
fair  Parisian ;  she  says :  *  Le  salon  sera  rouge  et  or,  la  chambre  4  coucher  en 
brocateUe  jaune  et  le  boudoir  en  satin  de  chine  blue ;  ce  sera  ravissant*  And 
yet  there  is  not  a  city  in  the  world  where  a  comfortable  retreat,  in  our  sense 
of  the  word,  is  more  requisite.  Cold  humidity  is  the  normal  trait  of  the  win- 
ter climate ;  catarrh  is  almost  permanently  epidemic ;  many  of  the  inhabit- 
ants can  echo  the  declaration  of  one  their  frank  fellow -citizens,  who  says: 
*■  Depuis  que  je  me  connais,  je  suis  enrhum6e.  J*aurai  en  froid  en  venant 
au  monde.*  Moccasins,  snufi^  and  eau  sucre,  are  the  usual  remedies  ;  and 
their  universal  use  confirms  and  suggests  atmospheric  causes. 
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Oh!  many,  many  yean  ago, 

Bj  hill-flides  where  the  violets  grow ; 

lioving  the  mm  in  the  new  spring, 

And  where  the  robins  came  to  sing ; 

A  long,  sunshiny,  qnlet  way, 

To  school  I  led  oar  little  Mat. 

Day  after  day,  and  hand  in  hand, 
We  pattered  o'er  the  path  of  sand ; 
I  plucking  violets  here  and  there, 
To  wreathe  in  sister's  sunny  hair ; 
She  singing  with  the  birds  a  song 
That  cheered  me  all  the  summer  long. 


And  many,  many  years  ago, 

Under  thrf  first  December  snow ; 

With  white  hands  folded  on  her  bfoast. 

They  laid  our  little  Mat  to  rest ; 

One  golden  simimer,  only  one. 

And  birds,  and  flowers,  and  Mat  were  gone. 

But  where  the  robins  came  to  sing, 
Loving  the  sun  in  the  new  spring ; 
By  hill-jiides  where  the  violets  grow, 
A  long,  sunshiny,  quiet  way ; 
To  school  I  led  our  little  Mat, 
Oh  I  many,  many  years  ago. 
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HESPERUS. 

Tbbice  welcome,  gentle  star 
Companion  of  the  cheerless,  evermore 
Like  pearly  bark  on  blue  waves  floating  &r 

Last  from  some  lovely  shore. 

The  poet  loveth  thee, 
And  wins  from  thee  those  thoughts  so  pure  and  high 
That  gem  the  rosy  heaven  of  poesy, 

As  thou  dost  gem  the  sky. 

And  woman  holds  thee  dear ; 
By  trystmg  tree — in  cot,  or  lordly  hall, 
She  knows  thou  weav'st  some  spell,  at  day-light's  fall, 

To  bring  the  loved  one  near. 

The  faithful  deem  thee  fair ; 
And  when  thy  white  rays  down  the  dusk  air  fall, 
On  each  pure  beam  ascends  a  silent  prayer 

To  Hnc  who  loveth  all. 

Yet  art  thou  all  my  own ; 
And,  when  the  gray  and  crimson  kindly  blend, 
I  watch  beside  the  casement,  quite  alone. 

The  coming  of  my  friend. 

Through  this  small  window-pane 
Such  tender  glances  thou  dost  give  to  me, 
As  beamed  in  eyes  I  ne'er  shall  see  again ; 

They  look  from  heaven,  like  thee. 

And  so  I  sit  and  dream : 
Thine  imi^  blends  with  hers,  my  long-lost  bride. 
Till  thou  no  more  art  dist4mt :  nay,  dost  seem 

An  angel  at  my  side. 

And  thus  thou  art  to  each : 
There  is  no  coldness  in  thy  trembling  kiss ; 
Thou  com'st  with  silent  love,  more  sweet  than  speech. 

To  sonrow,  and  to  bliss. 

Beautiful  Mystery  I 
My  grateful  spjrit  draweth  near  to  0ns 
Who  placed  thee  smiling  in  the  darkling  sky 

A  visible  benison. 

I  see  how  perfectly 
Within  each  soul,  the  sacred  sun  may  shine ; 
I  know  the  great  Heart  of  Eternity 

Feels  each  faint  throb  of  mine. 
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BT  KICBARD  B.  UMBALL,  lUTBOB  OF  ST.  LEQEB. 

*lfi8UEB  me  not  for  mj  complexion.*— Mbbobamt  or  Ybnice. 

Sf*     'faj  afternoon,  the  sixteenth  day  of  October,  1858,  something  ex- 
t       ■"  *'^rred  to  change  the  dreadful  routine  of  mj  life.    I  cannot 

out  a  sudden  quickening  of  the  pulse.    Then  it  rendered 
^ij  insensible, 
r  noon,  the  sixteenth  day  of  October,  1858,  the  postman 

/a  letter  for  me,  received  two  cents,  and  departed.    Be- 
^e  contents  of  this  letter,  I  will  give  the  reader  some  account  of 
'.he  said  sixteenth  day  of  October,  1858, 1  occupied  an  ofQce — no, 
.  jom  in  a  basement-office,  No.  — ^Wall-street    I  was  a  note-broker ; 
>t  a  note-broker,  but  a  sort  of  Man-Fridajto  several  note-brokers 
and  urB«rrwal  note-shavers,  men  well  to  do  in  the  world,  whose  property  consists 
in  cash  in  hand,  and  who,  spider-like,  repose  quietly  in  their  dens,  and  suck 
the  marrow  out  of  hard-working  men — industrious,  laborious  citizens — unfor- 
tunate devils  who  have  not  much  credit  at  the#  banks,  and  who  are,  in  conse- 
quence, like  other  unfortunates  of  another  sex,  forced  upon  the  *  street' 

At  tiie  date  aforesaid,  I  was  a  jackal,  tender,  runner,  pilot-fish,  satellite, 
seri^  toad-eater,  or  any  other  humiliating  phrase  you  choose,  reader,  to  employ, 
for  the  respectable  class  of  note-brokers  and  note-shavers  just  referred  to. 
Do  not  suppose  I  was  in  love  with  my  situation.  Do  not  suppose  I  was  not 
keenly  alive  to  the  disgusting  office  from  which  I  could  not  escape.  Day  by 
day,  when  wearied  and  worn  out  with  incessant  toil,  and  humiliated  by  varying 
but  never-ending  exhibitions  of  coarseness  and  arrogance,  I  would  go  to  my 
home,  resolving  never  again  to  expose  myself  to  these;  the  sight  of  two 
daughters  grown  into  womanhood — two  motherless  daughters — and  a  son, 
also  grown  to  man's  estate,  and  dying  gradually  ef  consumption,  would  send 
me  bade  the  next  morning  to  the  ^  street,'  meek,  sorrowful,  submissive.  How 
did  I  come  to  this  ?  How,  gradually,  from  the  enjoyment  of  wealth  and  *  &sh- 
ionable  society,'  and  friends  without  number,  and  what  are  called  the  *  delights 
of  social  intercourse ;'  from  influence  and  consideration ;  from  all,  in  short,  that 
is  deemed  desirable,  and  highly  respectable,  and  absolutely  the  thing ;  how,  I 
say,  gradually  did  I  come  to  pay  two  dollars  a  week  for  *  desk-room'  in  the 
bas^nent  of  No.  —  Wall-street  ? 

'T  is  no  new  story  —  't  is  the  old  story,  scarcely  with  variations.  I  am  sixty- 
one  years  old — ahnost  sixty-two.    In  1887  I  was  a  leading  importer  of  silk 
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goods  in  thia  city.  I  lived  in  what  was  then  a  superh  house  in  Broadway, 
a  little  above  Bond-street  I  visited  Europe  frequently  —  on  business,  it  is  true ; 
but  my  tastes  were  refined,  and  my  education  good ;  for,  although  destined  to 
a  commercial  life,  my  &ther,  who  took  a  wide  and  liberal  view  of  what  was 
required  for  an  accomplished  merchant,  had  sent  me  to  *  Yale,'  where  I  gradu- 
ated respectably,  and  from  whence  I  entered  a  counting-room.  These  European 
trips,  therefore,  were  not  thrown  away  on  me.  My  wife,  sometimes,  went  with 
me,  till  the  care  of  young  children  prevented.  The  crisis  of  1887  swept  over 
the  entire  country  like  a  tornado,  and  it  carried  our  firm  irretrievably  under. 
I  was  in  the  very  vigor  of  manhood,  and  I  laughed  at  calamity.  I  only  felt  the 
stronger  to  resist  and  to  conquer.  Just  as  soon  as  we  could  discover  the 
extent  of  the  disaster,  I  set  to  work  to  clear  the  wreck  and  to  prepare  a  state- 
ment, so  that  I  could  put  a  clean  sheet  before  our  creditors,  offer  to  them  all 
we  had,  and  request  a  discharge.  But  our  creditors  were  not  to  be  found. 
They,  in  their  turn,  had  gone  down,  had  made  assignments,  had  no  power  to 
give  discharges ;  all  was  blended  in  a  general  insolvency — a  universal  ruin, 
and  so  our  firm  made  an  assignment,  like  the  rest  I  was  not  discouraged.  I 
occupied  myself,  for  a  time,  in  aiding  the  assignee,  at  our  old  counting-room. 
We  still  had  our  house,  as  before — it  was  the  inheritance  of  my  wife — and  I 
felt  no  shame  in  living  in  it,  since  I  had  surrendered  every  dollar's  worth  of 
my  own  property  to  the  assignee.  Soon,  I  discovered  that  it  was  a  hopeless 
task  to  endeavor  to  make  any  thing  out  of  our  bankrupt  estate.  What  should 
I  do  ?  I  could  attempt  no  business  in  my  own  name,  and  I  saw  no  hope  of 
relief  from  thraldom.  A  man  in  the  prime  of  life,  full  of  energy  and  courage 
and  resolution,  to  be  chained  hand  and  foot,  and  kept  in  perpetual  bondage ! 
About  this  time,  my  friend  Russell  remarked  to  me  (Russell  had,  through  his 
wife,  come  into  possession  of  a  large  fortune,  consisting  principally  of  unin- 
cumbered real  estate  in  the  city,  and  did  nothing  but  look  carefully  to  the  col- 
lection of  the  rents)  —  Russell,  I  say,  remarked  to  me,  in  his  cool,  supercilious 
way :  *  I  tell  you  what  it  is,  Parkinson,  there  is  no  ncessity  for  a  man's  fail- 
ing —  none  whatever.  Just  look  at  me,  now ! '  At  that  moment,  I  was  in  a 
very  bitter  mood,  and  I  am  afraid  I  cursed  Russell  in  my  heart  I  do  not 
know,  but  I  think  I  have  hated  him  ever  since ;  for,  in  after-years,  when  I  used 
to  walk  wearily  past  his  house,  (I  saved  sixpence  by  not  riding,)  I  saw  him 
stepping  into  his  carriage  for  an  evening  drive,  glossy  and  sleek  and  full-fed, 
sometimes — God  forgive  me — yea,  sometimes,  between  my  close  compressed 
teeth  have  escaped,  as  if  spontaneously  and  not  to  be  repressed,  the  words, 
*  damn  him  I '  I  mention  this,  because  I  do  not  believe,  with  some,  that  poverty 
tends  to  improve  and  subdue  the  evil  in  our  hearts ;  if  it  does,  why,  looking 
thus  at  Russell,  in  his  fine,  open  lasndau,  did  the  gall  so  rise  and  overflow  ? 
Well,  two  or  three  years  ran  away.  We  had  preserved  an  outward  semblance 
of  our  old  life.  Friends  had  not  absolutely  dropped  off.  I  had  no  rent  to 
pay,  and  my  wife  knew  how  to  economize.  But,  every  now  and  then,  visions 
of  the  wolf  began  to  haunt  me.  It  was  only  the  head  which  appeared,  thrust 
through  the  door  into  the  parlor,  exhibiting  the  slightest  possible  curl  in  the 
long,  sharp   mouth,    disclosing  two   pointed  ivory  fangs — disclosing,  but 
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for  an  instant^  two  pointed  ivory  fangs,  and  then  quickly  concealed,  and  the 
head  as  quickly  withdrawn.    My  Gk)D  1  reader,  do  you  know  by  experience 
any  thing  of  the  sensations  produced  by  such  an  apparition  ?    Do  you  know 
what  it  is  to  have  a  wife,  who  clings  to  you,  quite  safe  in  her  protector,  and 
young  children,  who  look  to  'papa'  as  to  Omnipotence?    ....    At  last 
the  year  of  Jubilee  was  announced.    A  general  Bankrupt  Law  1     Men's  faces 
brightened  with  hope  again.     Hurried  congratulations  passed  from  lip  to  lip. 
Hands  were  grasped  with  an  almost  unnatural  fervor.    Jubilee  I  release  from 
bondage!  joy — joy  over  the  whole  land!     Yet  Russell,  who,  with  all  his 
care — with  all  his  close,  sharp,  persisting  management — had,  now  and  then, 
been  victimized,  as  he  called  it,  by  an  unfortunate  debtor,  who,  his  security 
having  failed,  was  "found  wanting  on  the  last  quarter-day — Russ^,  who  had 
sometimes  foreclosed  a  mortgage.  And,  taking  advanti^e  of  the  depressed  state 
of  things,  had  bid  in  the  property  for  one-half  its  value,  and  thus  obtained  a 
ddoee  over  against  the  once  happy  possessor  of  a  comfortable  home — Russell 
was,  as  a  matter  of  principle — oh!  yes,  wholly  as  a  matter  of  principle — op- 
posed to  the  general  bankrupt  law  I  ppposed  to  any  relief  for  the  thousands 
and  tens  of  thousands  who,  indebted  beyond  the  faintest  hope  of  retrieve, 
were  suffering  the  torture  of  despair.    But  RusselPs  objection  to  the  law — on 
prindple,  mind  you — fortunately  had  but  slight  effect  on  the  happy  applicants 
for  its  favor.     I  was  among  the  first  to  take  advantage  of  the  Act    I  met 
with  no  opposition,  and,  in  a  short  time  I  was  free.    This  was  early  in  the  year 
1842.     I  now  cast  about  to  decide  what  I  should  do.     I  concluded  not  to 
embark  in  the  old  business.    I  thought  it  would  be  easier  to  renew  confidence, 
and  make  a  credit,  in  some  other  line  of  mercantile  affairs.    This  w&s  perhaps 
an  error,  because  I  had  been  thoroughly  educated  to  that  particular  branch, 
and  I  should  have  much  to  learn  in  commencing  on  another.    Looking  back,  I 
think  that  pride  lay  at  the  bottom  of  this ;  pride,  because  I  could  not  at  once 
start  on  my  old  footing ;  pride,  that  many  younger  men,  who  had  conunenced 
since  I  had  stopped,  were  already  so  much  in  advance  of  any  thing  I  could 
ondertake.    I  did  not  understand  this,  then ;  but  now  I  know  myself  better. 
At  the  same  time,  let  it  be  understood  that,  in  Kew-York,  five  years  comprise 
almost  a  business  generation.    I  had  been  laid  one  side,  and  shelved  for  just 
five  years ;  and  now,  when  I  was  preparing  to  start  again,  I  had  to  compete 
with  a  new  race  of  merchants,  younger,  keener,  fresher  than  the  race  who  had 
gone  under.    This  did  not  i^^nn  me.     I  had  confidence  in  myself  and  I  pre- 
ferred to  encounter  those  who  exhibited  intelligence  and  activity  in  affairs, 
rather  than  the  incompetent  and  stupid.     After  considerable  reflection,  I 
resolved  to  commence  a  wholesale  grocery  business,  which  should  include, 
from  time  to  time,  legitimate  operations,  sometimes  in  cotton,  sometimes  in- 
produce.   I  started  with  a  cash  capital  of  twenty-five  thousand  dollars.   Fifteen 
thousand  of  this  my  wife  insisted  on  raising  by  a  mortgi^^e  upon  the  house  we 
Hved  in.     Five  thousand  more  was  contributed  by  my  mother:  it  was  about 
the  portion  to  which  I  would  be  entitled  on  her  death,  and  she  urged  me 
strongly  to  receive  it  then.     She  was  old,  she  said,  and  had  no  longer  the 
wants  nor  the  wishes  of  younger  folks.    I  took  the  fifteen  thousand  from  my 
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wifb,  and  the  five  thousand  from  my  mother,  with  some  misg^yihgs.  It  was 
my  only  chance,  though;  what  weakness  to  reftise  it!  A  friend — a  tried, 
thorou'^^ly  tried  friend —  a  college  mate,  who  was  possessed  of  lajrge  means, 
lent  me  other  five  thousand,  without  security,  and  with  a  declaration  that,  in 
event  of  misfortune,  he  would  not  permit  me  to  treat  it  as  'confidential' 
Behold  me,  then,  with  twenty-five  thousand  dollars  in  cash,  with  a  Junior 
partner,  who  put  in  three  thousand  dollars,  and  who  was  hrought  up  to  the 
business,  and  fitvorably  introduced  to  me  by  the  old  and  experienced  firm  of 
Powell,  Weatherby,  Keep  and  Company — behold  me,  on  the  first  day  of  Janu- 
axy,  1848,  in  a  fine,  spacious  store  in  Front-street,  my  flag  once  more  to  the 
wind: 

CftvxItB  B-  $ark(TtJSon  anir  Compans.     • 

There  was  great  joy  on  that  first  day  of  January,  1848,  at  our  house  in 
Broadway,  a  little  above  Bond-street ;  an  open  house  it  was,  and  many  were 
the  New-Year's  visits  my  wife  received,  and  many  the  visits  I  made.  All  the 
gloom,  and  hope  deferred,  of  the  past  six  years,  were  forgotten.  The  three 
little  folks — my  two  little  girls,  and  my  one  little  boy — partook,  without 
Imowing  why,  in  the  general  hilarity. 

••*•  •  ■  •  ■  • 

I  found,  on  setting  seriously  to  work  at  my  new  business,  that  I  had  every 
thing  to  learn.  My  partner  proved  to  be  an  active  and  intelligent  young  man. 
He  knew  the  routine  of  the  trade  well,  and,  although  he  sometimes  assumed 
more  than  was  becoming  a  comparative  youth,  I  cannot. say  he  took  advantage 
or  his  position;  nor  am  I  aware  that  he  ever  violated  the  rules  of  our  copart- 
nership. He  made  two  or  three  pretty  large  bad  debts,,  the  first  six  months 
we  were  together,  which  had  the  good  effect  to  lower  his  self-confidence,  and 
to  lead  him  to  me  more  fr^uently  for  advice.  With, the  best  possible  manage- 
ment, the  thirty-first  of  December,  1848,  found  me,  after  deducting  family 
expenses  and  interest-money,  with  a  small  inroad  made  on  the  capital.  It 
found  me,  however,  in  good  health,  with  strong  courage,  and  a  competent  know- 
ledge of  my  business,  no  longer  dependent  on  my  junior  for  advice  or  sugges- 
tions. There  was  one  drawback  quite  unexpected^  On  commendng  business, 
I  felt  myself  fiurly  entitled  to  a  first-rate  commexcial  credit  ;  Frequently, 
through  the  year,  I  cUscovered  there  was  someitm^9terious  influence  working 
against  me.  I  would  be  on  the  point  of  closing  p(tm»  advantageous  operation^ 
which  required  the  giving  of  our  acceptances  for  considerable  amounts,  when 
the  parties  would  return,  afi^r  a  little,  and  regret  that  they  could  not  enter 
into  the  arrangement— that  they  found  they  could  not  employ  our  paper  as 
they  anticipated,  and  sb  forth.  Now,  I  had  reason  to  know  that  we  stood  well 
at  both  the  bAnks  wlflei^Vd  did  business,  and  further,  that  the  ofiBcers  of  both 
these  institutions  did  not  hesitate  to  speak  &vorably  of  our  firm,  when  applied 
to.  What  could  it  mean  ?  Was  there  a  snake  in  the  grass — a  secret  foe  —  a 
<]Usappointed  creditor,  perhaps,  of  1887  ?  After  mentioning  these  facts  to  an 
old  friend,  and  afl;er  his  puzzling  a  good  deal  over  it,  he  suddenly  exclaimed : 
*  Parkinson,  how  do  you  stand  at  the  Mercantile  Agency?'  'At  what?'  said 
I,  not  exactly  understanding  him.     'At  the  Mercantile  Agency,'  he  repeated ; 
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*what  I  call  our  *  Commercial  Intelligence  Office.'  I  don't  know  what  we 
should  do  without  it,  though  sometimes  they  do  get  a  little  astray  there,  but 
they  are  always  ready  to  correct  mistakes.*  My  friend's  suggestion  stxTick  me 
as  a  Tery  probable  one,  and  I  wondered  it  had  not  occurred  to  me.  I  requested 
him,  therefore,  to  obtun  a  report  of  the  standing  of  our  firm  at  the  agency 
aforesaid.    He  procured  it  the  next  day.    It  read  as  follows : 

^Ghablbs  K  Parkinson  and  Goxpant,  (Charles  K  Parkinson  and  Edwin 
£.  Rollins.)  Wholesale  grocers,  respectable  house,  in  fiiir  credit  Established 
1st  January,  1848.  Parkinson  was  importer  of  silk  goods  prior  to  1887,  and 
laOed.  Took  the  benefit  of  the  Bankrupt  Law.  Unacquainted  with  present 
business ;  put  in  twenty-fiye  thousand  dollars.  Nearly  all  borrowed^  ($16,000 
from  his  wife^s  estate,)  and  tohich  mil  probably  be  treated  as  eonfdentiail^ 
ihould  he  fail  Keeps  house,  and  lives  ezpensiyely.  Rollins,  unmarried 
man,  about  twenty-five,  brought  up  to  the  business  in  the  concern  of  Powell, 
Weatherby,  Keep  and  Company.  Puts  in  three  thousand  dollars.  In  trade 
for  first  time  on  his  own  account  Firm  doing  large  business.  Mem.  (July, 
1843 :)  said  to  have  made  some  heavy  losses.  Mem.  (August,  1843 :)  Rollins 
drives  a  good  deal  on  the  road.  Supposed  to  own  a  very  handsome  turn-out'* 
I  read  this  ex-parte  judgment  with  mingled  surprise  and  indignation.  Scan- 
ning it  with  more  scrutiny,  a  second  and  third  time,  I  was  forced  into  a  train 
of  philosophical  reflections.  After  all,  the  Mercantile  Agency  had  stated  but 
the  truth,  that  is,  mainly.  It  was  the  inferences  drawn  fi*om  the  fitcts,  which 
were  so  damaging.  Yet  the  inferences  were  natural  One  could  not  accuse 
the  'Mercantile  Agency' of  any  malicious  intent.  Yes,  the  inferences  were 
natural,  but  mind  you,  reader,  they  were  falsb.  And  I  had  been  suffering 
for  a  twelve-month  from  what  was  really  a  cruel  and  a  slanderous  statement. 
The  fifteen  thousand  dollars,  raised  by  mortgage  on  my  wife's  house,  was  abso- 
lutely given  to  me  for  capital  No  evidence  of  indebtedness  was  taken,  no 
recognition  of  it  on  our  books;  otherwise  than  as  cash  belonging  to  and  put  in 
by  me.  The  debt  of  five  thousand  dollars  to  my  fiiend  was,  as  I  have  before 
stated,  actually  placed,  by  a  positive  understanding,  as  an  ordinary  indebted- 
ness. The  statement  that  I  had  made  some  bad  debts  was  true,  but  it  did  not 
add,  what  was  more  essential,  that  the  senior  partner,  myself,  was  a  strictly 
business  man,  and  had  gone  through  his  first  year  in  a  new  line,  with  little 
loss,  supporting  his  fiunily  meanwhile,  and  gaining  a  thorough  insight  into 
aflhirs.  Again,  poor  Rollins  came  in  for  a  sharp  hit,  in  the  way  of  driving  a 
£ut  team.  Now,  Rollins  was  really  economical  He  lived  with,  and  sup- 
ported his  mother  and  some  younger  brothers,  and  his  habits  were  unexcep- 
tionable. It  so  happened  that  a  wealthy  cousin  of  Rollins,  who  did  drive  a 
pair  of  good  horses,  went  out  of  town  for  nearly  all  the  month  of  August,  and 
told  R.  he  might  exercise  his  team  while  he  was  gone,  if  he  liked.  Rollins  had 
informed  me  of  this,  and  I  believe  he  enjoyed  his  drives  for  about  three 
wedcs,  and  resigned  his  Hum-out,'  without  r^et,  on  his  cousin's  return. 
Here,  again,  the  Mercantile  Agency  had  stated  a  fact,  and,  with  it,  t^fatlee  ii\fer- 
enee.  However,  now  that  I  saw  where  the  difficulty  existed,  it  was  easy  to 
remedy  it  I  called  at  the  office  of  the  'Agency,'  with  two  infiuential  busi- 
VOL.  Lvn.  2 
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ness  fiiends  —  *•  undoubted '  xuuneB — and  went  into  an  entire  explanation.  It 
was  satifl&ctory.  The  statement  as  to  my  capita],  ^  Nearly  all  bonrowed,'  was 
erased,  or  rather,  a  new  statement  was  prepared  and  entered  on  the  books, 
quite  clear  and  to  the  purpose.  Poor  Rollings  inexpensire  drives  were  no 
longer  marked  against  him.  tn  short,  our  firm  stood  ^ right'  on  the  books, 
and  we  were  thus  well  adrertised.    We  had  no  longer  any  difficulty  about  our 

*  paper ;'  indeed,  we  now  enjoyed  all  the  fiualities  to  which  a  good  credit  enti- 
tled us. 

And  here  permit  me  to  digress  a  little,  in  order  to  say  a  word  about 

*  mercantile  agencies  *  generally.  The  system  has  been  greatly  elaborated 
since  1844.  Complete  method  has  been  introduced  through  all  its  branches, 
and  a  most  imique  and  surprising  skill  is  displayed  in  the  information  ob- 
tained, and  in  the  general  characterizations.  The  enemies  of  the  system 
complain  that  it  produces  an  espionage  worse  a  thousand  -  fold  than  that 
under  a  European  despotism ;  that  no  circumstance  of  private  or  domestic 
life  is  safe  from  the  prying,  eager  curiosity  of  these  keen  investigators,  who 
are  paid  well  for  gleaning..  In  short,  that  the  whole  afEaar  is  a  shame 
and  a  scandal  to  a  free  country.  On  the  other  side,  it  is  retorted,  that  no 
honest  man  fears  to  have  the  veil  drawn  a^ide  which  may  conceal  his  minu- 
test acts.  That  such  a  man  courts  investigation,  and  claims  to  be  judged  by 
it ;  and  that  those  only  are  oppos^  to  the  plan  who  suffer  from  having  the 
truth  told  of  them.  Now,  my  view  of  the  question  is  not  based  on  either  of 
these  hypotheses.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  mischief  lies  in  another  direction. 
The  agency  undertakes  to  give  information  by  which  subscribers  can  form 
reliable  judgments  of  a  merchant's  responsibility,  and  so  forth.  This  is  very 
desirable,  and  if  the  agencies  accomplish  this  they  certainly  render  a  service 
to  the  commerdal  community.  But  the  truth  is,  we  do  not  form  an  opinion 
of  an  individual  so  much  trom  certain  absolute  facts  we  hear  of  him  as  from 
his  general  reputation.  Every  man,  every  firm,  every  incorporated  company, 
does,  in  some  way  and  by  some  sure  process,  after  a  time  acquire  a  general  re- 
putation — good,  bad  or  indifferent  —  for  which  one  would  be  puzzled  to  state 
any  reason  or  cause  whatever,  but  which  is  true  in  ninety-nine  cases  of  a  hun- 
dred. So  well  settled  is  this,  that  our  courts,  when  a  peivon's  character  is 
under  investi^tion,  will  not  permit,  in  the  first  instance,  questions  to  be 
asked  except  as  to  general  reputation.  The  *  agencies,'  with  the  best  intent, 
doubtless,  busy  themselves  with  picking  up  circumstances.  A  merchant 
rushes  in  and  reads  the  record ;  he  thus  goes  to  an  ex-parte  tribunal,  where 
reputation  is  manu&ctured  out  of  one  set  of  fitcts,  instead  of  into  the  world, 
where  currents  of  oinnion  flow  free,  and  where  truth  and  error  have  a  &ir  field 
for  contest  If  any  one  doubts  this,  let  him  look  at  the  '  record'  of  four  mer- 
chants out  of  five  who  &il,  and  he  will  find  that  these  merchants  took  especial 
pains  to  keep  that  record  fair.  If y  opinion  firankly  is,  that  these  agencies 
have  their  growth  in  our  great  desire  to  save  ourselves  the  trouble  of  forming 
an  opinion,  so  that  we  readily  welcome  one  manu&ctured  for  u&  It  is  very 
convenient  to  be  told  off-hand  what  really  nobody  can  ever  know ;  whether  a 
merchant  is  '  good '  or  not :  and  I  believe  our  agencies  would  come  badly  off 
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t<Hbiy  in  a  series  of  libel-suits,  one-half  of  which  should  be  commenced  by 
their  patrons  for  too  iavorable  statements,  whereby  those  patrons  lost  their 
money ;  and  the  other  half  by  the  subjects  of  mercantile  criticism,  whereby 
such  subjects  lost  their  credit  I  refer  to  what  is  got  together  and  reported 
about  our  dty  merchants.  As  to  the  reports  recorded  in  the  city  of  the  stand- 
ing of  people  through  all  the  towns  and  villages  of  the  United  States,  I  reject 
them  as,  generally  the  preparation  of  one  man,  (in  each  place,)  who  is  biased 
one  way  or  the  other,  so  that  he  returns  an  opinion  either  much  too  severe  or 
much  too  favorable,  and  by  which  the  merchant  here  is  quite  sure  to  be  misled. 

To  return :  I  had  no  further  reason  to  complain  of  the  ^Agency.'  They  told 
the  truth  about  me,  and  drew  no  disagreeable  inferences.  Indeed,  after  a 
while  they  began  to  exaggerate  my  position,  for  on  the  day  I  failed  my  record 
stood  as  follows:  *  First-rate  house.  Credit  A  1.  Thoroughly  up  in  their 
business.  Large  capital :  said  to  be  at  least  a  quarter  of  a  million.  Reported 
to  have  cleared  over  fifty  thousand  dollars  the  last  season  in  produce.  Very 
cautious*  operators.'  Not  to  anticipate.  The  year  1844  was  for  us  the  com- 
mencement of  a  new  season  of  prosperity.  With  great  assiduity  and  great 
watdifulness  the  firm  retrieved  the  losses  of  tbe  previous  year,  strengthened 
its  credit,  changed  some  important  details  in  the  mode  of  conducting  its  busi- 
ness, and  gradually  settled  on  a  prudent  and  safe  basis  of  operations.  From 
that  time  we  took  position  among  the  *  leading  merchants.* 

The  years  1845  and  1846  passed  very  happily :  yes,  very  happily,  because 
prosperously  and  without  drawback  of  any  kind.  To  become  once  more  a 
man  among  men.  To  encounter  an  acquaintance,  and  meet  his  scrutinizing 
look  with  an  air  of  conscious  strength  and  stability.  To  feel  that  you  are  no 
longer  exposed  to  the  humiliating  sympathy  of  *  firiends,'  or  the  silent  triumph 
of  enemies.  To  be  assured  that  you  form  again  a  part  and  portion  of  the 
acti^ty  which  supports  and  moves  the  world ;  that  you  are  of  consequence 
in  it,  and  recognised  accordingly,  recognized  by  old  companions  with  whom 
yoa  .used  to  engage  in  various  afiEairs ;  many  of  whom  sincerely  regretted  what 
befell  you,  and  honestly  r^oice  in  your  reappearance  in  the  business  arena ; 
who  shake  hands  with  you  with  a  smile,  and  a  look  as  much  as  to  say :  ^  I 
knew  you  would  come  out  all  right  Qlad  to  see  you  here.*  To  pass  from 
the  dreary  stupor  of  inactivity  to  fresh,  hopeful,  energetic  action ;  to  plan  and 
form  combinations ;  to  feel  yourself  gradually  and  surely  gaining  ground ;  to 
enjoy  the  healthful  happiness  of  an  ascending  scale ;  to  get  on,  to  prosper,  to 
again  grow  rich,  and  find  every  thing  around  you  cheerful ;  to  witness  *  troops 
of  friends '  returning  to  range  once  more  under  your  banner,  with  many  apolo- 
gy for  absence,  and  so  forth  —  apologies  which  you  receive  amiably,  (as  if 
yoa  bad  never  felt  bitterness  of  heart,  and  gangrene,  and  hatred  on  their  ac- 
eoont ;)  which  you  not  only  receive  amiably  but  excuse,  makiiig  due  allow- 
ance for  hmnan  infirmities.  (You  forgive,  and  your  misfortunes  are  forgiven, 
but  see  to  it  that  you  repeat  not  the  offence,  lest  a  worse  evil  overtake  you.) 
To  pass  through  all  this,  rising  meanwhile  till,  like  the  man  of  Uz,  your  pos- 
aesdons  greatly  exceed  their  former  proportions.  Well  I  life  is  worth  some- 
thing at  that    How  agreeable  to  have  money  ;  how  pleasant  not  to  be  forced 
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to  calculate  t  How  charsung  for  us,  the  favored  few,  few  by  comparison,  to 
express  a  wish  for  what  we  desire,  and  lo  I  it  is  supplied ;  to  plan  out  new 
pleasures,  and  enter  into  their  enjoyment ;  to  find  all  things  practicable,  all 
things  yielding ;  to  encounter  smiles  and  approbation  erery  where ;  to  find 
every  avenue  smoothed  for  our  approach,  every  path  made  pleasant  Why 
not  f    Why  should  not  these  things  be  desu-able  and  acceptable,  and  very 

enjoyable? 

So  in  the  midst  of  business  successes  and  social  delights,  was  ushered  in 
the  notable  season  of  1847.  Some  perhaps  who  read  these  pages  have  cause 
to  remember  that  memorable  year.  To  such  the  index,  '  1847,'  will  not  be 
viewed  without  emotion.  Nay,  to  those  who  date  from  it  the  b^inning  o( 
to  them,  a  period  of  misery  and  misfortune,  of  blight  and  calamity,  of  stagna- 
tion of  soul  and  withering  up  of  enei^  —  leaving  them  walking  nonentities, 
collapsed  and  dwindling  gradually  away,  instead  of  living,  enterprising  beings, 
to  such  did  the  figures  *  1847'  appear  spectral ;  and  when  seen  printed  here, 
will  cause  a  shock  like  that  produced  by  some  fancied  apparition  fit>m  the 
dead.  ....  Thus,  as  I  said,  with  much  joyousness  and  merry-making, 
amid  Christmas  festivities  and  gayeties  and  fix>lics  came  in  the  crisis-year. 
And  I  will  proceed  to  explain  how  I  happened  to  be  paying  two  dollars  a  week 
for  desk-room  in  the  b^^ement  No.  —  Wall-street 

C  H  A  P  T  E  B     SEOONS. 

Om  the  first  day  of  January,  1847,  the  financial  condition  of  these  United 
States  was  ^  most  satisfactory.'  So  said  leading  bank  presidents  and  directors 
in  the  coteries  to  which  they  severally  were  attached ;  so  observed  the  promi- 
nent members  of  the  Stock  Exchange,  conversing  daily  between  the  *  boards ; ' 
so  echoed  the  principal  merchants.  Eminent  bankers  talked  soothingly  over 
their  sherry  of  the  '  remarkable  prosperity  of  the  country.'  With  the  second 
bottle  they  demonstrated  how  we  were  now  beyond  the  reach  of  panic.  The 
resources  of  our  land  were  so  great,  so  various,  so  extraordinary,  and  its  ex- 
tent almost  Illimitable.  Such  room  for  development,  for  the  employment  of 
capital  which  could  never  fail  in  returning  its  legitimate  increase.  No,  thank 
Heaven  1  we  were  at  last  on  a  sound  basis,  and  none  but  the  most  reckless 
need  fail  in  any  lawful  enterprise. 

Russell,  too,  was  of  the  same  opinion. 

There  was  not  even  a  speck  in  the  commercial  horizon  giving  token  of  the 
storm  which  was  so  soon  to  burst  Only  it  b^an  to  be  ascertained  that 
the  failure  of  the  harvest  in  Great  Britun  (which  had  been  for  some  time 
known)  was  even  more  deplorable  than  at  first  reported ;  and,  with  the 
blight  of  the  potato  in  Ireland,  there  was  threatened  for  that  unfortunate  isle 
the  visitation  of  the  Angel  of  Death  in  the  shape  of  Famine  !  But  to  most 
people  this  served  as  an  additional  argument  that  our  prosperity  was  founded 
on  a  rock.  We  should  find,  at  high  prices  and  gold  for  payment,  a  market 
for  all  our  surplus  breadstuff's.  Some,  unappalled  by  the  terrible  calamity 
which  threatened  a  friendly  nation,  chuckled  over  the  news  brought  by  each 
successive  steamer  of  the  great  rise  in  the  prices  of  food ;  while  with  all  there 
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vas  an  ill-concealed  satisiaction  at  the  existing  condition  of  things.  But  there 
were  others  who  shook  ^eir  heads,  and  said  such  condition  was  unnatural ; 
that  affidrs  could  not  go  on  ruinously  for  any  length  of  time  in  England  with- 
out reacting  forcibly  here,  so  intimate  were  the  relations  between  us ;  beside, 
they  said,  an  unfortunate  state  of  affairs  in  one  coimtry  is  never  beneficial  to 
another  country  with  which  it  has  a  close  business  connection.  These  indivi- 
duals were  set  down  as  croakers ;  people  who  were  behind  the  age ;  men  with 
antiquated  stage-coach  ideas.  The  great  majority  of  moneyed  men  declared 
that  the  country  was  in  a  most  prosperous  state,  and  accordingly  it  was  gen- 
erally 80  accepted. 

To  come,  however,  to  my  own  fifEairs.  The  position  of  the  firm  of  Charles 
E.  Parkinson  and  Company,  on  that  same  first  of  January,  was  essentially  and 
absolutely  a  sound  one.  The  year  after  I  commenced  business  anew,  my 
mother  died.  The  five  thousand  dollars  I  received  from  her  proved,  as  was 
anticipated,  to  be  about  what  I  was  entitled  to  fix)m  the  estate,  and  thus  that 
was  settled.  I  had  within  a  twelve-month  repaid  my  friend  the  five  thousand 
dollars  borrowed  firom  him.  It  wits  indeed  so  much  in  reduction  of  our  capi- 
tal, and  the  money  to  us  was  worth  much  more  than  seven  per  cent ;  but 
something  whispered  to  me,  ^  Pay  it  I  *  and  I  did  so.  Strange  to  say,  many 
years  later  this  circumstance  proved  to  be  the  final  turning-point  in  my 
earthly  career.  Since  we  b^an,  our  capital  had  increased  fix)m  the  sum  of 
twenty-eight  thousand  dollars,  as  the  reader  will  recollect,  to  one  hundred  and 
thirty-eight  thousand  seven  hundred  and  sixty  dollars  in  stocks  and  assets, 
after  deducting  all  probable  bad  debts  and  what  the  firm  owed.  In  other 
words,  that  was  our  *  balance-sheet'  This  was  certainly  doing  well ;  at  the 
same  time  we  had  acquired  the  reputation  of  having  made  still  greater  gains, 
so  true  is  it  that  *  to  him  who  hath  shall  be  given.' 

I  was  one  of  the  few  who  were  not  carried  away  by  the  excitement  conse- 
quent on  the  great  rise  in  all  species  of  produce.  I  believed  when,  stimulated 
by  the  hig)i  prices,  the  north  of  Europe  began  to  pour  in  its  large  stores  of 
grain,  that  a  reaction  must  take  place,  especially  if  the  coming  season  in  Qreat 
Britain  promised  welL  For  this  reason  I  did  not  permit  myself  to  be  tempted 
into  a  speculative  course,  in  which  my  neighbors  were  clearing  large  sums 
rapidly.  In  April  and  May  the  financial  distress  in  England,  and  distress  from 
hunger  in  Ireland,  were  very  great  An  American  Government  store-ship, 
loaded  with  provisions,  was  sent  to  the  relief  of  the  Irish  people,  thousands  of 
whom  were  dying  fi>om  starvation.  Still  were  we  in  this  side  prosperous ; 
still  taking  in  gold  for  food  at  high  prices ;  still  counting  on  more  gold  at 
bicker  prices.  About  the  first  of  June  these  prices  came  to  a  stand-still  in 
Europe.  From  the  ports  in  the  Baltic  Hch  granaries  were  shipped  to  the  Bri- 
tish Isles,  the  harvests  promised  well,  and  the  potato  appeared  to  be  without 
blight  We  were  then  carried  into  the  sunmier  in  the  midst  of  a  great  specu- 
lation in  produce ;  with  fidling  prices  in  Europe,  and  purchases  and  contracts 
maturing  hero;  grain  shipped  to  a  tremendous  extent,  bills  drawn  heavily 
against  it ;  bankers,  ancient  and  honorable  firms,  breaking  all  over  the  Con- 
tinent; all  through  England,  Scotland  and  Ireland,  till  the  panic  there  reaching 
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its  height,  the  market  here  became  utterly  depressed,  and  bills  of  our  best 
houses  were  floating  about  in  all  directions,  offered  at  enormous  rates  without 
buyers.  Then  was  Wall-street  one  morning  taken  suddenly  all  aback  ))y  the 
refusal  of  some  of  the  largest  bankers  in  London  to  honor  the  bills  drawn  on 
them,  of  an  old  and'  leading  house  here  I  What  confusion,  what  consterna- 
tion !  It  was  all  a  mistake :  oh !  certainly  a  mistake  t  A  matter  of  precau- 
tion only,  till  the  arrival  of  the  next  steamer,  then  all  the  bills  would  be  pro- 
tected, all  accounts  arranged,  and  every  thing  be  put  right  Just  wait  for  the 
next  steamer. 

The  steamer  never  arrived ! 

But  if  the  firm  of  Charles  £.  Parkinson  and  Company  did  not  speculate, 
what  had  it  to  fear  ?  Reader,  you  know  little  of  commercial  affairs  if  you 
suppose  in  times  of  general  financial  distress  it  is  possible  for  any  house 
engaged  largely  in  business  to  escape  unsoathed.  Quite  early  in  the  season  I 
attempted  to  act  with  great  prudence  and  circumspection.  I  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that,  such  were  my  then  business  relations  with  correspondents  in  the 
South,  we  should  undoubtedly  meet  with  large  losses.  *I  was  prepared  to 
accept  this  as  the  *  fate  of  war ; '  for  my  gains  had  been  large.  During  the 
summer  I  was  applied  to  by  a  leading  banking-house  in  Wall-street  to  make 
purchases  of  large  quantities  of  grain  for  foreign  want ;  these  were  to  be  made 
through  the  west,  and  I  was  to  charge  a  certain  conunission,  and  receive  in 
payment  bills  drawn  by  this  banking-house,  on  Baring  Brothers  and  Company, 
in  London.  Nothing  appeared  surer  or  safer.  The  produce  was  to  be  con- 
signed to  the  Barings,  and  since  that  house  stood  so  high,  and  the  drawers 
themselves  were  so  undoubted,  I  did  not  consider  it  a  risk.  For  all  that,  I 
stopped  short  in  this  arrangement  before  the  parties  had  finished  buying,  and 
left  them  to  select  another  agent.  This  was  in  consequence  of  the  dishearten- 
ing news  brought  by  every  steamer.  Resolving  not  to  make  another  business 
transaction,  I  joined  my  family,  wha  were  at  Newport,  in  order  to  enjoy  some 
relaxation.  I  enjoyed  but  little.  Week  after  week  brought  intelligence  more 
and  more  gloomy.  I  determined  not  to  prolong  our  stay,  but  that  we  would 
all  go  to  town  the  first  of  September,  instead  of  my  going  in  alone.  I  cannot 
say  I  experienced  any  presentiment  of  coming  evil  I  do  not  know  why  still  I 
felt  as  if  I  must  have  my  wife  and  children  around  me.  On  Wednesday,  tho 
first  day  of  September,  in  the  afternoon,  we  reached  our  handsome  house  in 
Broadway,  a  little  above  Bond-street  How  pleasant  it  looked;  that  dear, 
happy  home  I  By  evening  we  were  comfortably  installed.  The  next  day  I 
was  early  at  niy  counting-rooms.  Affairs  were  threatening,  but  I  maintained 
a  courageous  self-reliance.  I  believe^],  although  I  might  be  considerably 
damaged,  that  I  should  weather  the  storm.  Rollins,  who  had  greatly  im- 
proved in  sagacity,  and  now  become  an  experienced  merchant,  was  untiring  in 
endeavoring  to  carry  out  my  suggestions.  Things  were  no  worse  than  I  ex- 
pected to  find  them.  Rollins  had  anticipated  one  or  two  very  important  steps 
which  I  had  proposed  to  take,  and  with  a  fiivorable  result  I  had  occasion  to 
go  that  morning  to  Jersey  City,  with  reference  to  a  number  of  storage  receipts, 
about  which  some  question  had  been  raised,  and  I  told  Rollins  that  I  should  not 
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retorn  to  the  oounting-room,  but  would  go  directlj  home,  having  man/  little 
matters  to  look  after  at  the  house,  and  if  he  had  any  thing  of  importance  to 
communicate  I  requested  him  to  call  in  the  erening.  I  transacted  my  business, 
and  reached  mj  house  with  spirits  much  improved,  and  my  courage  a  good 
deal  exalted.  The  children  welcomed  me  with  great,  glee  as  I  entered. 
Mamma  had  inyited  two  or  three  of  their  own  age  to  spend  the  evening  with 
them.  Beside,  young  Havens  was  coming,  (Miss  Alice,  my  eldest,  was 
already  sixteen,  and  did  not  appear  vexed  at  this  last  announcement,)  and  I 
was  expected  to  contribute  toward  the  entertainment.  I  smiled  with  a  other's 
pride  and  joy  as  I  beheld  the  glowing  countenances  around  me.  There  was 
nothing  which  whispered  to  me  that  ^e  atmosphere  was  loaded  with  &tal  in- 
teUigence.    How  happy  was  I  in  my  unconsciousness  I 

At  dinner  we  were  all  animated.  I  partook  with  a  relish  of  our  own  cheer, 
and  was  gladdened  beside  by  a  bottle  of  generous  wine,  which  the  old  cellar 
had  held  for  many  a  year ;  my  return  home ;  a  favorable  business-day ;  the 
dieerful  voices  of  my  wife  and  children ;  a  good  dinner ;  and  the  fine  old  Ma- 
ddra  wine :  all  combined  to  produce  a  comfortable  and  confident  state  of  mind. 
*  We  will  weather  it  yet,*  I  exclaimed  aloud,  with  a  complacent  nod.  .  .  . 
There  were  some  young  people  gathered  in  the  parlor  in  the  evening.  They 
bad  danced  a  quadrille ;  they  had  talked  and  laughed.  Now  Alice  was  re- 
quested to  sing.  She  seated  herself  at  the  piano,  and  began  the  convivial 
song  from  Trtmata.  The  music  was  particularly  adapted  to  her  voice,  and  as 
the  tones  floated  through  the  room,  I  was  gradually  carried  away  by  the 
abandon  of  the  air.  Insensibly  I  closed  my  eyes  to  enjoy  it  Just  then  I 
heazd  the  door  open :  the  servant  pronounced :  '  Mr.  Rollins,  Sir.'  I  looked 
up.  Rollins  stood  before  me.  He  was  very  pale,  but  otherwise  not  excited ; 
betrayed  no  unusual  excitement.  ^  I  want  to  speak  with  you  a  moment,'  he 
said.  I  rose  and  walked  with  him  as  far  as  the  pillar  which  separates  the  par- 
lors, and  leaning  against  it,  I  waited  for  him  to  speak.  Alice  meantime  was 
continuing  the  .song  firom  Traviata. 

*  Have  you  heard  the  news  ? '  he  said,  in  a  low  tone. 
*No;  wh%tnews?'  I  replied. 

.  ^  The  *  Caledonia '  arrived  this  morning.  We  have  her  advices  by  telegraph. 
Barings  have  refused  acceptance  of ^*8  bills.' 

*  How  many  with  our  indorsement  must  be  still  out  V 
'  At  least  seventy  thousand  doUars.'    .... 

Alice  was  finishing  the  last  strain  of  the  convivial  song.  With  the  last 
strain  I  beheld  fiiding  away  like  a  dissolving  view  those  beautiful  velvet  car- 
pets ;  vanishing,  the  fine  so£eis,  and  soft  couches,  and  handsome  furniture ; 
gone,  the  rosewood  piano;  gone,  the  choice  damask  and  silver;  gone,  the 
luxurious  board,  with  the  old  wines  and  delicious  liqueurs :  and  the  house, 
our  HOMB,  lost  is  the  house ;  recorded  against  it  is  that  mortgage  for  fifteen 
thousand  dollars  and  interest ;  the  value  of  property  depressed,  and  we  in  the 
hands  of  a  prompt  creditor.  Oh  I  why  had  I  not  paid  off  that  mortgage  ? 
Oh  I  why  ?  Wife  and  children ;  yes,  wife  and  children  remaining ;  but  to  suf- 
fer what  discomfort,  what  unhappiness,  possibly  what  destitution  t 
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Not  one  quarter  of  a  minute  had  elapsed  since  Rollings  answer,  ^At  least 
serenty  thousand  dollars,'  yet  behold  how  much  had  rushed  through  my 
heated  brain  1    I  turned,  fbr  I  felt  a  soft  hand  on  my  arm :  it  was  my  wife. 

'Charles,  what  is  it?' 

*  At  present  nothing,  only  I  must  step  out  for  a  few  moments  with  Rollins.' 

'  Papa,  papa,  where  are  you  going  ?  Gome  back  1  You  are  always  running 
awayl' 
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It  is  a  morn  in  winter, 
The  air  is  white  with  snow ; 

And  on  ihe  chinar  branches 
Jasmins  seem  to  grow. 

The  Airrowed  fields  and  hill-tops 

With  icy  treasures  shine. 
Like  scales  of  silyer  fishes, 

Or  jewels  in  a  mine. 

The  bitter  wind  has  banished 

The  silent  nightingale. 
And  the  rose,  like  some  coy  maiden, 

Is  muffled  in  a  veiL 

Its  silver  song  of  summer 
Ko  more  the  fountain  sings, 

And  frozen  are  the  rivers 
That  fed  the  bath  of  kings  I 

Ko  flower-girls  in  the  market. 
For  flowers  are  out  of  date ; 

And  the  keepers  of  the  roses 
Haye  shut  the  garden-gate. 

No  happy  guests  are  drinking. 
Their  goblets  crowned  with  yine. 

For  gone  are  all  the  merchants 
That  sold  the  merry  wine ! 

And  gone  the  dancing  women, 
Before  the  winds  and  snows ; 

Their  summer  souls  haye  followed 
The  nightingale  and  rose  1 
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Text  wero  all  sitting  together  in  the  library,  round  the  great  wahiut  table, 
under  the  great  bronze  chandelier. 

We  're  very  proud  of  that  chandelier  by  the  way.  Amelia  designed  it  her- 
self and  Hiram  had  it  moulded  out  in  Paris.  It  has  spreading  tree-branches ; 
in  between  the  forks  lie  a  Turk,  an  Indian,  a  Qiarman,  and  a  Galmuck,  each 
smoking  a  long  pipe,  and  out  of  the  pipe-bowl  comes  the  jet  of  flame.  They 
do  look  just  as  natural  as  life :  that's  a  fact.  The  Indian  was  drawn  for  Sam 
Batdielder ;  and  the  Qerman  for  me.  His  is  a  good  likeness ;  mine  is  n't 
They  tell  Sam  that  bronze  suits  his  style  of  &co ;  I  live  in  mortal  fear  that 
some  body  '11  call  us  both  a  couple  of  gas-blowers ;  and  so  arail  myself  of  this 
chance  to  head  them  all  off,  by  onginalling  it  mysel£  Bemember,  good  folks, 
it  has  been  done. 

Well,  there  were  the  girls :  Amelia,  Bertha  Sue,  Little  Sugar,  and  one  or 
two  others,  not  forgetting  the  immortal  Nella  Satanella,  all  sewing  and  snip- 
ping things  with  scissors,  or  knitting  and  hauling  in  the  runaway  worsted 
balls,  every  once  in  a  while,  with  a  jerk,  as  if  they  were  children  wandered 
oC  Only  Nella  lay  back  in  a  great  arm-chair  snapping  a  little  riding-whip 
she  'd  picked  up,  and  doing  nothing.  Nella  do  n't  know  that  I  've  noticed  it, 
but  I  Aavs ;  and  that 's  a  way  she  has  when  other  women  are  stitching  and 
talking  away,  as  all  the  sisterhood  always  do,  all  the  world  over,  after  a  jolly 
tea-fi^t,  of  counting  herself  out,  lying  back  on  a  chair,  and  eyeing  them  all 
round.  There  is  nothing  in  it  aggrarating  or  conceited  or  insulting.  Noth- 
ing Tain  or  sarcastic.  Nothing  at  all  to  take  hold  of^  except  once  in  a  while  a 
strai:^  light  as  of  a  coming  smile  about  to  make  daylight,  but  which  never 
om&es.  And  this  smile-light  seems  to  strike  within  as  if  she  were  watching 
hendfy  and  amused  at  it    Nothing — that '  s  to  say,  only  one  thing. 

And  that  One  is  in  its  dimness  something  AwfuL 

I  'm  the  only  one  who  has  seen  it  I  see  that  girl  always  watching  human 
nature  in  every  body,  as  one  watches  kittens  at  play.  Children  interest  her 
fike  grown  people,  and  she  puts  questions  to  watch  the  answers,  and  quietly 
ruses  topics  to  see  how  her  little  and  great  puppets  will  work.  Where  she 
lovefl  and  respects  people  she  does  this  in  such  a  way  as  to  give  them  pleasant 
onotions  and  dignify  them.  I  've  seen  her  make  Sam  Batchelder  say  for  an 
hour  tilings  just  as  creditable  to  his  heart  and  head  as  any  thing  could  be : 
and  Sam  hardly  knowing  it  either.  I  're  seen  her  draw  out  of  Amelia  the 
most  artiess  indications  of  kindness  and  dignity.  She 's  found  out,  and  a 
strange  art  it  is,  through  years  of  thought,  just  what  keys  to  touch  in  people 
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to  bring  out  certain  Bounds.  When  she  does  n't  love,  she  goes  in  with  the 
same  interest,  and  treats  herself  to  a  good  jolly  monkey -show  of  miserable 
follies  in  red  jackets  dancing  to  the  organ.  Behind  it  all,  even  when  Nella  's 
with  the  wisest  and  best  of  people,  is  that  mysterious  philosophy,  or  whaterer 
it  is,  which  keeps  comparing  and  comparing  it  all  to  other  things  laid  away. 
....  But  just  speak  a  word,  and  up  Kella  flies,  all  prompt  and  ready 
and  spry ;  Aill  of  fan  and  jollity,  ripe  for  any  thing. 

*Now,'  said  Bertha  Sue,  'talking  of  young  men  —  that  is  to  say,  terjf 
yong  men — I  do  n't  like  them ;  that  is,  if  they  're  not  nice,  I  have  known 
some  real  good  fellows  who'd  keep  you  laughing  all  .the  time,  and  never  Tex 
you  with  a  folly ;  and  then  there  're  so  many  who  make  such  gseu  of  them- 
selves :  think  if  a  lady  only  looks  at  them * 

'  My  dear  child,'  quoth  Sugar,  '  that  would  depend  a  great  deal,  I  should 
think,  on  how  the  lady  looked  at  the  young  man.  Now  the  other  evening  at 
the  opera  —  'twas  really  too  absurd  in  me,  I  declare ^ 

(Now  Little  Sugar  is  very  conscientious,  and  always  puts  a  story  through, 
even  at  her  own  expense,  if  she  has  once  begun  it,  thinking  it  wrong  to  disap- 
point people.) 

*  Well,  I  declare  I  could  n't  help  it ;  but  there  was  a  young  gentleman  in 
the  parquette  who  looked  exactly  like  my  brother.  And  I  looked  straight  at 
him  the  longest  time ;  indeed  I  do  n't  know  what  I  could  have  been  thinking 

of I *m  sure  you^d  have  looked  at  him  just  in  that  way  if  he'd  been 

like  your  brother,  would  n't  you  ? '  quoth  Sugar  innocently,  and  addressing 
Nella. 

'  Oh  t  immensely,'  replied  that  most  imlikely  of  all  young  ladies. 

*  Well,  he  kept  staring  at  me,  in  the  most  annoying  way,  all  the  evening, 
after  that  Oh  1  it  was  just  too  provoking.  I  'd  have  given  worlde  to  've 
been  home.  He  did  n't  know  though  that  he  looked  like  my  brother.  I  do 
declare,  I  'd  give  any  thing  if  he  could  only  have  known  that  it  was  n't  him 
that  I  was  looking  at' 

'You  should  have  put  next  morning  in  the  'Personals'  of  the  fferald^^ 
quoth  Sam,  'an  advertisement,  saying  that  'The  young  lady  in  white  satin 
cloak,  white  lace  bonnet,  and  crimson  roses,  a  fidl  of  blonde,  lavender  kid 
gloves,  and  lavender  silk  dress,  with  little  ruffles,  pearl  and  white  silk  &n, 
and  mother-of-pearl  opera-glasses,  wishes  it  to  be  understood  by  the  young 
gentleman,  at  whom  she  stared  for'several  minutes,  during  the  last '  Martha,' 
that  this  was  done  eolely  in  consequence  of  his  extraordinary  resemblance  to 
a  relative,  and  not  because  she  was  in  the  slightest  degree  attracted  by  the 
gentleman  himself' ' 

'  Feel  better,  Sam  ? '  inquired  Hiram. 

'  What  wonderflil  power  of  extempore  composition ! '  quoth  Nella. 

'Well,'  said  Sam,  'I  'U  print  it  any  how.'* 

'  Oh  t  please  do  n't  1 '  said  Sugar.  '  Indeed  I  'd  rather  you  would  n't  I 
know  it's  very  kind  of  you,  but  I  think  I'd  prefer  not  having  it  printed. 
I — I  —  would  n't  like  putting  you  to  such  trouble  and  expense,  you  know.' 
And  here  Sugar  looked  anxiously  and  wistfully  up  at  Sam,  as  if  he  were  pro- 
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nouncing  her  deatb-sentence.  There  was  a  general  hurst  of  indignation  from 
all  the  ladies  present,  and  Sam  caught  it  severely.  It  does  n't  take  long  for 
half-ardozen  women  to  hring  one  man  to  order,  and  they  generally  do  it  in 
about  half-time  when  the  offence  is  that  of  setting  masculine  quizzing  against 
feminine  weakness  and  tenderness.  If  you  have  any  doubts,  my  Christ- 
ian Khickesboceeb  fiiend,  just  try  it  on  in  the  next  tea-battle  where  you 
may  find  yourself  Just  a  little.  Pick  out  the  &Torite — and  three  decent 
women  never  get  together  but  what  one  tacitly  becomes  the  pet  —  and  under- 
take to  quiz  her,  especially  on  some  point  in  which  the  others  are  conscious  of 
weakness !  Do  n't  iay  any  thing,  but  just  try  it  That 's  alL  If  you  hap- 
pen to  find  that  it  pays,  just  dfop  a  line  to  me,  address  Knickbbbockeb  Office, 
or  Vanity  Fair. 

*As  regards  Young  Mbn,'  said  I,  (I  must  have  spoken  very  impressively, 
(or  all  the  girls  at  once  slung  up  their  heads  as  if  I  'd  fired  a  revolver ;)  *  as 
regards  Toting  Men,  I  'm  certain  that  there  is  n't  a  sect  in  the  whole  commu- 
nity whose  views,  feelings  and  ideas — above  all,  whose  sufferingB,  are  so  little* 
thought  of  or  described  by  writers. 

*  When  a  man  gets  to  be  old  enough  to  marry ^  then  he 's  immensely  inter- 
esting. Then  he  figures  every  where.  He 's  tenor  in  the  opera,  first  lover  in 
the  play,  first  fiddle  in  the  whole  orchestra  of  society,    ffe^s  provided  for. 

^  But  as  for  the  youth  who  has  n't  graduated ^ 

(Here  one  or  two  of  the  young  ladies  picked  up  their  sewing,  and  began 
tumblii^  the  work-basket) 

*"  As  for  him  whose  beard  is  growing,  and  who  has  n't  *  got  his  set,'  one  may 
Bay  that  nobody  in  existence  is  treated  with  such  inhumanity.  Among  all, ' 
except  the  most  refined  and  cultivated  people,  it  seems  to  be  perfectly  fiishion- 
able  to  establish  a  raw  on  him  and  snap  it  If  a  girl  is  an  angel  to  all  the 
world  beside,  she  can't  resist  the  temptation  of  snubbing  him  like  a  devlL 
The  poor  youths  in  their  earlier  frock-coats  t  They  feel  the  torture  so  keenly, 
and  generally  so  foolishly.    All  they  can  do  is  to  ^  get  mad.' ' 

'And  fAen,'  said  Nella,  *  how  demure  and  astonished  Mademoiselle  looks ; 
how  perfectly  unable  to  understand  9uch  rudeness  1  Tes,  goodness  knows,  I 
fta$  guilty  of  such  folly  often  enough  myself^  when  I  was  a  school-miss.  In 
fiut,  I've  gone  to  my  room  and  cried  after  it ;  but  I  couldn't  resist  the  temp- 
tation. It's  delightfiil  to  feel  and  exercise  power;  particularly  when  you 
have  n't  much.  There  are  two  kinds  of  power  developed  at  a  gymnasium : 
that  of  nervous  activity,  (which  is  partly  strength,  you  know;)  and  solid 
strength,  which  is  altogether  itself  and  nothing  else.  Now  we  girls  come  to 
foU  exercise  of  our  activity  before  the  poor  boys  get  their  strength.  The  fact 
holds  good  mentally,  as  well  as  physically ;  indeed,  I  would  n't  give  much  for 
any  &ct  that  had  n't  k  physical  basis.  Well,  the  boys  grow  up,  marry  the 
girls^-' 

*  And  take  their  revenge.' 

*'  Exactly.  But  I  've  often  thought  that  something  might  be  done  in  educa- 
tion to  relieve  the  sensitiveness  and  suffering  of  men  at  that  age.  Talk  about 
boyhood,  and  the  influences  of  childhood  I  bless  your  soul,  the  age  I  speak  of 
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has  a  hundred  chances  to  make  or  mar  where  boyhood  has  one.  Then  it  is, 
if  erer,  that  the  influences  of  woman  should  be  most  felt :  those  of  cultiyated 
women  of  the  world  especially.  Haye  n^t  I  seen  that  a  few  words  of  real  in- 
terest and  kindness  from  such  a  woman  to  a  youth  have  changed  the  whole 
course  of  his  thoughts  for  months  f  All  his  teachers  and  professors  together 
could  n't  giye  him  in  a  year  the  impetus  that  she  can  with  a  few  words  of  flat^ 
tery  and  encouragement  He  need  n't  be  in  loye  with  her  to  haye  this  miracle 
effected ;  and  if  he  m,  so  much  the  better,  for  if  there  is  any  one  thing  which 
induces  a  youth  to  leaye  all  that's  bad  and  mean  and  degrading,  it  is  the 
being  in  loye.  There 's  nothing  that  so  stimulates  the  manly  mind  to  become 
great  and  noble.  Haye  n't  I  heard  one  of  the  greatest  men  who  eyer  liyed  say, 
that  the  only  times  when  he  had  eyer  been  a  good  man  were  when  he  was  in 
loyeV 

*I  declare,  NeUa,'  said  Amelia,  'you  talk  as  sympathetically  as  if  you'd 
been  a  young  man  your8el£' 

*  So  I  haye  been,'  said  Nella,  with  enthusiasm.  *  I  'ye  been  eyery  thing 
that  ever  suffered.  An  Italian  monk  told  me  once  that  he  had  been  Christ 
again  and  again ;  that  by  intense  meditations  on  His  sufferings  he  had  felt  all 
the  pains  of  the  crudflzion.  If  there  is  a  human  suffering  which  I  haye  n't 
known  it  has  not  been  for  want  of  effort  Ah  I  only  striye  with  all  your 
might  to  sink  down  to  sympathy  with  agony,  find  out  its  causes,  and  you  '11 
begin  almost  to  think  there 's  no  such  thing  as  guilt    Folly  there  it ' 

'But  I  don't  think  it's  manly  in  young  men  to  suffer,'  quoth  Bertha  Sue, 
very  naturally. 

'  My  dear  child,'  replied  Nella,  '  my  sister's  children  used  to  be  mortally 
ashamed  of  catching  cold  because  a  nurse  ridiculed  their  coughing.  Yet  they 
caught  cold  quite  the  same.  What  the  world  thinks  of  young  men,  and  what 
it  expects  of  them,  causes  a  yast  amount  of  hypocrisy.  The  yeiy  natural  and 
creditable  yearning  for  enjoyment,  which  is  keenest  in  life  at  that  age,  is  un- 
noticed or  sternly  repressed.  It  is  n't,  as  a  general  rule,  before  a  man 
becomes  half-blas4  that  he  he^n$  to  be  knowing  or  free  enough  to  be  happy : 
and  then  he  must  drink  when  no  longer  thirsty.  Bless  me,  why,  did  n't  Dr. 
Maybaum  tell  us  yesterday  that  when  he  was  at  college  the  only  proyisions 
made  there  were  to  secure  study  and  'moral  demeanor  ? '  '  The  boys  would 
find  amusement  for  themselyes  soon  enough,'  sud  the  gouty,  opium-steeped, 
old  Incapable  of  a  President  And  they  did  find  amusement :  the  amuse- 
ments of  fools  and  blackguards  combined.  Ahl  for  my  part  I  don't  see  why 
as  much  pains  should  n't  be  giyen  to  supplying  youth  with  recreation,  as  with 
'education,'  as  people  call  education.  Nature  crayes  pleasure  as  much  as 
food.  I  am  only  a  woman,  consequently  I  haye  been  barred  as  in  a  cage  my 
life  long;  but  I  haye  good  strong  eyes,  and  I  haye  seen  something  through 
those  bars.  I  tell  you  that,  with  all  the  suffering  on  earth  —  bereayements, 
poverty,  hunger,  disease  and  oppression,  that  which  goads  man  most  is  the 
craving  for  pleasure,  for  recreation,  or  'distraction.'  Teachers  and  parents 
dose  their  eyes  to  the  existence  of  this  terrible  power,  and  moralists  either 
treat  it'  as  an  evil  or  try  to  feed  it  on  gruel.    The  Puritans  all  hold  it  to  be 
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the  downright  inspiration  of  the  devil :  as  they  do  eyerj  thing  which  is  beau- 
tifiil  and  joyous  like  it  Ah  1  if  they  could  feel  as  I  do,  what  a  stupendous 
flood  of  joy  and  of  beauty  life  is  capable  of  taking  in  I  What  might  be  done 
for  the  young  if  the  true  power  of  their  minds  was  understood  and  provided 
for !  What  men  of  genii^  what  great  and  good  men  might  spring  up  by 
thousands,  who  now  go  to  destruction,  if  it  were  only  understood  that  enjoy- 
ment and  pleasure,  health  and  beauty,  properly  cared  for,  may  be  made  the 
great  stimulants  to  exertion.  Tes,  and  to  nobility  of  mind  and  tenderness. 
Ah  I  the  sufferings  of  lonely  young  hearts  in  silent  chambers  for  want  of  this.' 

Kella's  voice  quivered  with  deep  emotion  as  she  spoke.  I  saw  that  she  had 
touched  one  of  the  depths  of  her  religion  of  humanity.  As  she  went  on,  her 
fingers  played  with,  and  she  unconsciously  placed  on  her  head  a  beautiful 
long  Arab  cap — a  fez,  which  Hiram  used  to  wear.  Suddenly  she  sprang  up, 
and  as  her  ocean  of  black  hair  rolled  down  in  ripples  to  one  side,  she  threw 
up  one  beautiful  white  arm,  and  said :  *  The  dear  boys,  if  I  only  had  the  gov- 
erning of  them  all  I  Ah  I  I  tell  you  I  would  captain  them  gloriously  up  to 
manhood  I  I  have  heart  enough  for  all  who  suffer,  for  all  who  fail  to  get 
thdr  rights ;  and  the  greatest  of  human  rights  is  to  attain  the  fullest  develop- 
ment of  every  capacity.  Heart  /  /  If  giving  a  kiss  with  all  my  heart  and 
soul  to  any  youth  living,  would  be  a  memory  of  joy  to  him  for  years,  would 
lead  him  on  like  a  light,  and  be  a  sweet  memory  in  sorrow,  I  would  give  it : 
fireely  as  a  cup  of  water  to  the  parched  pilgrim.  Freely  1  Yes,  to  thousands 
aa  thousands.     *  I  mean  it'* 

Oh  1  that  you  could  have  seen  the  tears  rise  in  her  great  black  eyes.  Or 
how  beautifiil  Nella  was  when  she  said  this.  Wild,  and  strange,  and  inspired, 
as  though  she  saw  ikr  in  advance  some  beautiful  solemn  coming  promise,  too 
great  for  words.  Then  gracefid  as  a  cloud  she  sank  down  into  the  chair,  and 
covered  her  forehead  with  her  hands.  And  there  was  not  one  present  who 
did  not  regard  her  with  respect  and  love.  She  is  a  wonder,  this  Nella.  One 
who  in  stormy  times  would  be  one  of  the  women  of  the  Nation  and  of  His- 
tory. 

But  it  was  not  long  befbre  all  the  good  folks  had  subsided  into  the  old  calm. 
The  girls  went  on  working :  there  was  the  old  occasional  snip  of  scissors  and 
bump  of  worsted  balls  as  they  run  over  the  floor ;  and  as  there  is  considerable 
Liberty  Hall  in  our  circle,  I  lit  a  segar,  and  rolling  back  into  the  big  chair, 
(sudi  a  giant  old  nest  of  elastic  softness  you  never  did,)  I  began  to  think. 

First  I  turned  to  what  Nella  had  been  saying  of  the  small  amount  of  care 
the  world's  genius  takes  of  the  growing  generation,  just  at  the  time  when  it 
needs  it  most 

Then  what  a  raft  of  things  —  here  I  made  a  short  discursion  off,  trying  to 
recal  a  story  I  once  heard  of  a  nigger  preacher,  who  was  also  a  boatman,  and 
who  exhorted  his  hearers  to  flee  firum  de  raft  to  come — de  great  big  raft  all 
on  fiah  dat  '11  smash  yer  boats  and  bum  'em  up  -^  glory  1 

Then  I  came  up  to  time  again,  remembering  what  the  world  did  n't  care 
for,  and  what  a  wholesale  careless,  head-over-heels  way  it  has  of  caring  for 
what  it  does  attend  to,  and  crack  up  and  idolize.    There 's  history  for  in- 
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stance.  I  'm  not  smart — wish  I  was — but  one  thing  dofCt  humbug  me,  and 
that 's  the  fashion  people  teach  the  boys  history. 

*A11  the  individuals  on  our  side^  in  all  great  times,  were  all  saints.  I 
do  n't  believe  it,'  I  spoke  aloud. 

'  I  would  n't  believe  it,  Mr.  Sloper,'  said  Nella,  smiling.  *  Every  revolution 
had  some  heroes  in  it  and  some  fools.'  ^ 

'  A  great  many  of  every  body,  I  should  n't  wonder,'  I  replied.  *  Some  of 
the  cream  and  a  great  deal  of  skim.  Lots  of  notional  people,  such  as  turn 
Mormons ;  )ots  of  small-pattem  folk,  who  do  the  loitd  talk  for  their  comer- 
grocery  ;  any  quantity  of  owly  follows,  who  've  got  hold  of  a  Tom  Paine  or  a 
Yolney,  and  nothing  much  else — the  same  sort  who  get  moony  over  tracts  or 
perpetual  motion.  We  lose  sight  of  them,  though.  Tet  they  make  up  an  im- 
mense lot  of  the  rank  and  file  in  all  great  carryings-on  which  have  a  new  idea 
in  the  middle.' 

*  There  was  a  canaille  on  both  sides  in  the  great  Protestant  Reformation,' 
said  Nella. 

(*  French  for  tag-rag  and  bob-tail,'  quoth  Hiram.) 

*  And  I  suppose  that  even  the  Christians  of  the  first  age  had  one.' 

*  Bet  your  Cashmere  on  that,'  quoth  Sam.     *  But  you  must  n't  say  it' 

*  Must  n't  say  the  truth  t '  I  replied.  '  Was  the  American  Revolution  a  lie, 
.because  it  had  Arnolds,  and  Tories,  and  all  sorts  of  scallawags  ? ' 

*  Come,'  said  Nella,  '  this  puts  me  in  mind  of  something.  I  've  got  in  my 
desk  the  queerest  poem  1  It 's  on  this  subject  It  tries  to  show,  if  I  remem- 
ber right,  that  even  in  a  time  which  we  always  think  of  as  being  without  low 
and  vulgar  people,  there  were  probably  some  who  went  into  ignorant  extremes 
and  abused  every  thing.    Sam,  suppose  you  read  it' 

And  in  a  few  minutes  she  produced  the  document  It  had  been  given  to  a 
fiiend  of  hers  by  the  editor  of  the  Family  Pudding^  who  could  n't  quite  make 
any  thing  out  of  it,  except  that  the  style  was  inel^;ant  and  the  moral  obscure, 
and  who  had  therefore  indorsed  it  as  'injected.' 

And  turning  himself  round,  so  as  to  &ce  the  great  multitude,  Sam  began : 

^\t  JjTi^jitnb  of  Ciispin. 


Whist  the  Romans,  the  never-to-be-forgotten  Romans  - 

Romans,  Roman  citizens,  S.  P.  Q.  R.  — 

Travelled  out  of  Pompeii, 

Pompeii ! 

When  Momit  Vesuvius  was  pouring  down  her  lava. 

Dust  —  Ashes  —  Scoria, 

Ruin,  Desolation, 

Eternal  Misery ! 

ilre-worics.  Annihilation, 

And  Things. 
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They  left  a  Sentry  standing  at  the  door, 

They  did. 

Citizens  went  nuhing  past  him. 

Rushing  like  hurlycanes,  * 

like  hydrants, 

lake  rifle-hnllets  on  their  travels, 

Carrying  haggsge— 

Some  of  it  marked  *  Lucius  Skxfhohius/ 

Some  of  it  *  Dbusiluu' 

Band>bozei^  inscribed  with  the  nonUna  of  Maboia  Missauka  ; 

The  tranks  of  Flatius  Gracchus, 

The  bronxes  of  Spuuus, 

The  Elephantine  books  of  Laufklla, 

Of  JEoLML,  Lalaok,  Chionb,  Dions,  Clodia, 

SuLprriA,  Lais,  Bassa, 

And  the  traps  of  aU  that  fiist  crowd, 

The  Jolly,  half-Greek  Romans  of  that  Blae-Sea  town. 

It  was  a  fast  party,  and  no  mistake ; 

Used  to  catting  np  high  old  didoes. 

Going  in  on  Falemian, 

Jfune  ped»  libera, 

Myrrfaine  cups,  Serican  mantles,  beautiful  slarea, 

Harp  and  psaltery,  kisses  and  wine,  tUma  Yuius  I 

Live  and  love,  you  beauty — Beauty  is  Diyine  1 

Go  it,  girls — go  it  while  you  're  young  I 

Sie  iriia  —  hodie  nobis, 

JHMce  bone  cleriee  virgitu9  amarey 

Quare  $ciunt  duleia  oseula  prestare, 

Jwenhdemjlcridam  tuwn  conservare^ 

^cetera. 

Kow  they  ran,  shrieking,  bewildered,  pale-white, 

Scared  to  fits^ 

Poor,  pretty,  little  unfortunate  devils. 

Having  a  hard  old  time  of  it : 

While  a  newly-escaped  convict,  a  fellow  named  Ciusf  ih. 

Who  was  to  have  been  thrown  to  the  lions  in  the  drcus. 

But  who  had  got  out  of  his  cage  KoA/elieiter  eva$ii 

Just  escaped  martyrdom  and  canonisatton. 

Stood  on  a  dung-hiU,  preaching  MiUerism 

To  the  unfortunate  Pompeians. 
*  Sarves  yer  right,'  quoth  he, 

In  uncommonly  bad  Latin.    He  was  a  Thraoiaa  shoe-maker  I 
'Serves  yer  right  — 

Dttet  ert<it — you  used  to  be  rich  as  blazes, 

Fat  and  saicy— every  thing  but  ragged, 

Been  you  I    Now  things  is  workin'  — 

O  DomtfM  Deui  I  an't  I  glad ! 

Now  you  're  all  goin  to  thunder 

Along  with  yer  blamed  old  gods  and  goddesses,  « 
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JuptTiR  JoTxs,  Habs,  Apollo  I 

Oh  I  git  eout ! 

DiARA !    Talk  About  her  bein'  decent  I  « 

ShAw! 

Law  bless  your  soul  I  she  an't  no  better  than  she  should  be. 

Juno  I  she  iom  a  nice  lot,  she  was  I  do  n't  tUnk  : 

Did  n*t  marry  her  brother  nor  nothin',  I  spose  I 

Hkbculxs  !    There 's  a  pretty  character  now,  to  make  a  god  of  1 

Why,  he  nerer  was  nothing  better  *n  a  sort  of  sporting  man : 

Used  to  go  boxin*  reoond  in  a  low  way, 

An'  killin*  things. 

Worship  him  I    I  'd  as  soon  worship  an  old  chaw  tobacco  : 

Fact  I    Just  as  lire  *s  not 

Mkrcurt  1 

Sounds  well,  do  n*t  it^  to  be  prayin'  to  him  / 

Shows  yer  denied  thieves  any  how,  to  think  of  such  a  thing. 

Why,  he 's  nothin'  but  a  pick-pocket, 

A  common  buTguIar ;  a  hoss-stealer ; 

A  fellow  who  shores  the  queer  and  buzzes  blokes,  as  they  say  in  their  low  slang. 

That  *s  what  he  ia    Put  that  in  your  pipe  and  smoke  it  I 

'Fore  I  'd  be  seen  in  his  temple,  I  'd  go  worship  Cloacixa.    Fact ! 

That '8  what /*rf  do. 

Oh  1  they  're  a  putty  set  —  these  diyinities  of  youm : 

HiNSRTT,  for  instance.    8he  do  n't  know  nothin'. 

She  an't  o'  no  account    Bhe  't  a  humbug. 

Why,  I  know  a  gal,  Paula  Innockntia;  lives  round  by  the  Forum ;  sells  slop. 

Kin  read  the  'Pistle  to  the  Romans  right  strut  through  — 

Well  ehe  can.    That 's  morc'n  Minkryt  ever  did. 

Then,  there 's  Nsptunx  !    Now  I  arek  you  as  reas*nable  men, 

Do  fCt  you  consider  him  as  an  old  blower —  a  regular  gas-bag. 

Feller  citizens :  I  arsk  yon  to  argy  this  point  temperately  and  soberly,  without 

usin'  no  aggravatln  language. 
Do  n't  you  think  a  man  must  be  a  blarsted  old  fool  to  beUeve  in  any  such 

narsty  stuff  as  this  beastly  my-thology  of  youm? 
Shaw  1    There  an't  no  use  talkin', 
It 's  all  a  dead  cock  in  the  pit,  the  hull  of  this  Olympus: 
I  do  n't  say  nothin  agin  Pluto,  however, 
(Only  you  ought  to  call  him  Satah  by  rights.) 
Some  of  you  'U  find  out  mighty  soon,  /  calculate,  whether  A4 '«  a  smeUin' 

reound  or  not 
Rather  1 

Ob  I  go  *Iong  with  you.    Sho-0-0-0 1 
Yeu  narsty,  indecent,  leewd,  unproper  critters  ! 
Teu  miserable  coots. 

Fellers  with  about  half  the  interiect  of  a  common-sized  shad, 
Yeu  goneys.     Ya — ya — yap  — yap — boo  I 
Yeu  do  n't  have  an  imparticulariy  hard  tune  on 't    Sa-ay  t 
Layin'  off  on  tricUnia^  drinkin*  Faleroian  out  'er  poetUa^  and  snake-handled 
•  Etruskin  caHcee, 
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Serpent  in  patera  Myronie  artSf 
To  the  health  of  Vsnub  1 
Ea-au-<MF^a*a^h  I  Tou  make  me  aick ! 
Venus  1 1 

Bibit  venenum^  you  drink  serpent  piaon  and  no  mistake  under  them  'ere  cir- 
cumstances. 

VXNUS  I     Sh-AW  I 

She's  jost  the  filthiest    .... 
•     •     •     •     dem'deet  .... 
.  ngh^nghl' 

(Here  he  grew  black  in  the  face  with  howling  and  spitting.) 
*  BesntifQl  indeed  I    I  A<i<e  beautj.    Blarstit! 
*T  an't  moral.    I  'd  rather  see  the  loudest  old  sUve  a-gom\ 
Than  aU  the  dean-washed  beauty  of  all  Lesbos, 
Corinth,  Athens,  Rhodes, 
Or  any  other  man. 

Look-a-here,  you  goneys  I    There 's  a  statue  of  Vxnus  now : 
Mighty  putty  -»  an't  it  ?     Vide,  dieo,  tfobie  / 
Here 's  a  big  paTin'-  stun.    I  'm  a^goin'  to  smash  her  nose  in. 
I  *11  spile  some  of  your  pretty  for  you — mcBcha  damnatat 
Yon  cam't  do  nothin'  to  one  of  the  Chosen,  you  know  I 
Here  goes  at  her  t    Rip  I  snap  I  —  one,  two,  three  1  * 
And  it  flew  from  his  hands.    The  multitude,  in  terror, 
Paused  in  their  flight,  shocked  at  the  sacrilege, 
Waiting  the  wroth  of  the  foam-white-limbed  Goddess 
Anotonrrx,  eternal  daughter  of  sun-shme. 
Of  the  blue-sea  and  beauty  infinite. 
Was  It  the  accursed  stone  which  struck  the  features 
Chiselled  by  Phidias  or  Sgopas  ? 
Was  it  the  shock  of  the  earthquake  ? 
But  as  the  mountain  gave  a  roar  tremendous, 
As  though  all  Orcos  had  burst  loose  on  earth, 
And  in  a  flash,  as  of  all  Jots's  lightning, 
Down  fell  the  marble  queen  of  loTeliness, 
Crushing  to  kindred  dirt,  in  one  foul  mass, 
Cmispni  the  ScoflTer.    Lo  1  the  gods  are  just ! 

*  That  'b  a  rather  Remarkable,'  quoth  Sam,  as  he  wound  up. 
(*  How  well  you  read ! '  exclaimed  four  roices  at  once.) 

'  It  'a  a  great  pity  I  *  said  Amelia,  *  that  he  broke  that  beautiful  statue.  How 
well  it  would  have  looked.  Mace,  on  that  pedestal  in  the  comer  of  the  library. 
I  do  wish  you  'd  buy  something  to  put  on  it  It  looks  so  empty.  I  saw  a 
lorely  bronze  Psyche  at  Haugbwout's  the  other * 

*  Well,*  said  I,  *■  I  'spose  I  must  hoe  out  my  row  and  finish  the  Aimishing : 
80  send  her  up  1 ' 

*  And  the  poem,  Nella  f ' 

*  Lo  1  the  gods  are  just,'  replied  Nella,  repeating  the  last  line.  Ah  I  I  hope 
sa    I  hope  that  no  form  of  beauty  which  man  ever  looked  at  with  lore,  ever 
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did  die,  or  oyer  wilL  I  should  think  that  something  were  wrong  if  I  really 
belieyed  that  that  statue  which  Crispin  broke  will  never  be  seen  again  in  all 
eternity  by  me.  No ;  ereiy  lovely  face  and  flower  and  breath  of  music  lives 
somewhere,  as  a  grain  lies  in  the  earth  waiting  for  the  sjiring.  Nature  has 
the  germ  and  the  secret :  all  tciU  rise  again  more  beautiful  than  ever.' 


LIVING      ALONE. 


BT   HBTBT   P.    LSLAXD. 

SiLiHT  he  sat  in  the  forest  shade, 

SUent,  but  not  alone — 
He  and  his  hound  and  the  unseen  form 

Of  one  then  dead  and  gone. 
Not  dead,  while  she  lives  in  his  throbbing  heart: 
Not  gone,  while  her  dark  eyes  make  him  start : 
Living  alone  I 

Heartless  the  trees,  soulless  the  rocks, 

Nothing  but  wood  and  stones  f 
No  sympathy  here  for  sorrowful  hearts, 

No  voices  with  gentle  tones  f 
Not  heartless  the  forest  while  joy  it  yields  I 
Not  soulless  the  rock  that  a  sad  heart  shields ! 
Living  alone  I 

Silent  he  walked  in  the  cloudless  night, 

Her  eyes  the  stars  above ; 
Her  voice  in  the  thrilling  wind  from  the  south ; 

His  world — her  world  of  love  I  — 
Love,  that  will  live  and  the  loved  one  gone ; 
Love,  that  will  live  and  forever  live  on  — 
Living  alone  I 

Heart  of  the  forest,  and  soul  of  the  rock, 

Star  eyes  in  heaven  that  gleam, 
Voice  of  the  wind  that  thrilled  his  heart, 

And  are  ye  all  a  dream  f 
Dream  I  then  let  him  through  lifb  dream  on. 

Dream  I  yes,  Dreah  till  life  is  gone  I 
Living  alone  I 
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THE      TAXIDERMIST 


BT     riTt-HUOH     LUDLOW. 
I.>-THS     OLD     MAID'S     CHAPTER. 

•  Dn,  If  dying  Imaj  gire 

Ufa  to  one  who  aski  to  lire, 

And  more  neariy, 

Ojlng  thofl,  resemble  thee  I  * 

'  Chl  !  Zai  is  ze  true  heroique  I  Zat  is  ze  yery  far  finest  ting  in  all  ze  lit- 
erature anglaise  t  Zere  haye  not  been  made  yun  more  sublime  poesie  bj  jour 
immortel  Yilliams  Shakyspearel  Qlorieuxl  Vat  a  grandeur  moral  of  ze 
woman  who  yill  yonce  die  for  her  loye  1  * 

*  One$  t    I  knew  a  woman  who  died  thrice  for  hers,^ 

The  enthusiastic  admirer  of  Longfellow  was  a  French  Professor  in  one  of 
our  American  Colleges,  by  name  Gautier  Bonenfani  The  person  who  met 
his  panegyric  with  such  a  strange  response,  was  Orloff  Ruricson,  by  birth  a 
Swede,  by  adoption  a  New-Torker,  and  by  trade  the  proprietor  of  a  Natural 
History  Museum.  These  two,  with  myself  were  sitting  on  the  west  piazza  of 
the  little  inn  at  Kaaterskill  Falls.  All  of  us  hard-working  men  in  the  hard- 
woridng  season ;  but  on  this  tenth  day  of  July,  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty- 
nine,  soaking  the  dust  out  of  our  brains  in  a  bath  of  sunlight  and  mountain 
air,  forgetting  in  company  that  life  was  not  all  one  sweet  yacation. 

Bonenfimt  and  I  looked  at  Ruricson  with  puzzled  faces.  Though  a  good 
fellow  and  a  wisely  humorous  one,  he  seldom  said  any  thing  whose  cleyemess 
lay  in  a  double-entendre. 

'Pray,  who  is  that  remarkable  woman  V  said  I. 

'It  is  my  wife,'  replied  Orloff  Ruricson  soberly. 

'And  she  die,  yon,  two,  tree  timef*  asked  Bonenlant,  with  uplifted  eye- 
brows. 

*  And  she  died  three  times  for  her  loye,'  repeated  Orloff  Ruricson. 
'Perhaps  you  would  haye  no  objection  to  tell  us  exactly  what  you  mean  ? ' 

said  I. 

'None  at  all,  to  you  two.  With  this  proyiso.  I  know  that  you,  John 
Tiyon,  write  for  the  magazines.  For  aught  I  know,  Bonenfant  here,  may  be 
a  correspondent  of  the  OoMtitutionneV  , 

'  Ifais  non  I    I  am  ze  mose  red  of  Red  Republican  I ' 

'  Perhi^  you  are  Ledru  RoUin,  then,  trayelling  in  disguise  to  hunt  mate- 
iPm  for  a  book.  At  any  rate,  I  must  exact  of  both  of  you  a  promise,  that  if 
a  single  lineament  of  the  story  I  am  going  to  relate,  eyer  gets  into  print 
throng  your  agency,  it  shall  be  represented  as  fictitious,  and  under  assumed 
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*  You  see,  I  live  hj  my  Museum.  And  if  the  public  once  suspected  that  I 
was  a  visionary  man,  the  press  and  the  pulpit  and  general  opinion  would  run 
me  down  immediately.  I  should  be  accused  of  denying  the  originality  of  the 
human  race  inferentially,  through  my  orang-outang ;  of  teaching  lessons  of 
maternal  infidelity  through  my  stuffed  ostrich ;  of  seducing  youth  into  a  sea- 
faring life  by  my  preserred  whale.  No  more  schools,  at  half-price  on  Satur- 
day afternoon,  accompanied  by  their  principal ;  no  more  farorable  notices  by 
pditors,  *  who  have  been  with  their  families,'  for  you,  Orloff  Ruricson  I 

'And  what  I  am  going  to  tell  you  will  seem  visionary.  Even  to  you. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  as  real  as  any  of  the  hardest  facts  in  my  daily  life.  Take 
my  solenm  word  for  it 

*  When  I  was  ten  years  old,  my  parents  emigrated  from  Sweden  to  this 
country.  At  the  age  of  twelve,  I  lost  my  fiither.  At  thirteen,  I  was  appren- 
ticed to  a  man  who  stuffed  birds  in  Dutch-street  At  fourteen,  I  was  mother- 
less. At  twenty,  my  term  was  out,  and  I  began  to  think  of  setting  up  as  a 
taxidermist  on  my  own  hook.  There  1  The  Biographical  Dictionary  can*t 
beat  that  summary  of  ten  years,  for  compactness  I 

*  I  made  a  very  liberal  offer  to  my  master ;  in  fact,  proposed  to  take  him 
into  partnership.  He  nobly  refused  to  avail  himself  of  my  generosity.  Bird- 
stuffing,  even  in  New-York,  was  not  a  very  lucrative  business,  and  would 
hardly  support  two,  he  suggested.  What  did  I  think  of  one  of  the  river 
towns  ?  Albany,  or  Hudson,  or  Poughkeepsie,  for  instance  ?  I  did  not  tell 
him  what ;  but  in  reality,  I  thought  so  little  of  them,  that  within  ten  days 
after  my  indenture  was  cancelled,  I  had  taken  a  little  nook  in  the  Bowery, 
with  window  enough  to  show  off  three  blue-jays,  a  chameleon,  and  a  very 
young  wild-cat,  (whose  domesticity  I  may,  at  this  day,  acknowledge  to  have 
been  slandered  by  that  name,)  and  sufficient  door  to  display  the  inscription : 
*  Orloff  Ruricson,  Taxidermist  and  Aviarian  Professor.'  Even  at  that  day, 
you  see,  Bonenfant,  we  impostors  had  begun  to  steal  your  literary,  title.' 

'Sacrebleu !  I  do  very  moshe  vish  zat  ze  only  ting  ze  plenty  humbug  pro- 
fessors now-a-days  stuff  vas  ze  birds  / ' 

*"  Well,  /  may  have  stuffed  the  public  a  little,  too.  At  any  rate,  they  pa- 
tronized me  &r  better  than  I  had  any  reason  to  expect  By  the  time  I  was 
of  age,  I  had  moved  my  business  one  door  farther  up,  to  a  shop  treble  the 
size  of  the  first ;  and  instead  of  sleeping  under  and  eating  on  top  of  my 
show-case,  as  I  began,  I  occupied  lodgings  with  a  respectable  cutler's  widow, 
second-story  front  of  a  brick  house  on  Third  Avenue,  and  came  down  to  my 
store  every  morning  at  nine  o'clock,  like  any  wholesale  grocer. 

*  I  had  been  installed  in  my  comfortable  quarters  only  six  weeks,  when  a 
new  lodger  came  to  the  boarding-house.  The  first  thing  that  I  knew  of  it, 
was  my  beholding,  directly  opposite  me  at  a  Sunday  dinner,  the  most  preterm 
naturally  homely  face  I  had  ever  seen.  As  I  took  my  seat,  and  opened  my 
napkin,  the  cutler's  widow  inclined  her  head  in  the  direction  of  the  appari- 
tion, and  uttered  the  words :  *Miss  BrentnalL'  {  cast  a  glance  and  a  bow  in 
the  same  quarter,  pronouncing  the  name  after  her.  '  Mr.  Ruricson,'  said  the 
landlady  laconically,  and  nodded  toward  me.      '  Mr.  Ruricson,'  repeated  the 
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inincle  of  plainness,  in  a  Toice  so  sweet  that  I  could  not  rid  myself  of  the 
impression  that  it  must  be  the  ventriloquism  of  some  one  else.  At  the  same 
moment  she  smiled.  The  smile  was  as  incongruous  with  the  face  as  the 
Toioe;  and  for  that  glancing  half-minute,  Miss  Brentnall  was  a  dozen  shades - 
more  endurable. 

*  Groikshank,  acting  as  collaborator  with  Salyator  Kosa,  would  fkll  short  of 
any  thing  more  ambitious  than  a  slight  sketch  of  the  woman's  unearthly 
homeliness.  I  dare  hardly  attempt  describing  her  in  words,  but  for  your 
sake,  let  me  try. 

'Her  hair  was  like  Bonen&nt*s  Republicanism,  'the  most  red  of  red,'  but 
without  the  usual  characteristic  of  that  color,  silky  fineness.  In  fact,  unless 
Toa  hare  been  through  a  New-England  corn-field  in  the  dog-days,  and  noticed 
the  very  crispest  of  all  the  crisp  tassels  which  a  brazen  sun  has  been  at  work 
baking  for  the  month  previous;  unless  you  have  seen  some  peculiarly  un- 
sheltered specimen,  to  the  eye  like  dried  blood,  and  to  the  fingers  like  dust 
and  ashes,  you  cannot  imagine  the  impression  produced  by  Miss  Brentnall's 
hair.  I  really  trembled  lest  our  awkward  waiter's  sleeve  should  touch  it,  in 
serving  the  vegetables,  and  send  it  crumbling  from  her  head  in  the  form  of  a 
crimson  powder.  Her  forehead  was  in  every  respect  immense — high,  broad, 
and  protuberant  enough  for  the  tallest  man  who  ever  prided  himself  on  his  in- 
tellect; stiU,  it  might  have  been  pardoned,  if  it  had  been  &ir  withal,  instead 
of  saUow,  wrinkled  and  fireckled.  A  nose,  whose  only  excuse  for  its  mam- 
moth maturity  of  size  and  its  Spitzenberg  depth  of  color,  lay  in  the  fact  that 
it  was  exposed  to  the  torrid  glare  of  the  tresses,  depended,  like  the  nest  of 
the  hanging-bird,  between  a  pair  of  ferrety  eyes,  which  seemed  mere  pen- 
knife gashes  in  a  piece  of  red  morocco.  At  that  day,  I  could  not  swear  to  the 
pupils ;  but  a  profane  man  of  sensitive  mind,  might  have  sworn  at  them,  for 
they  seemed  to  be  a  damp — not  a  swimming  but  a  soaked  damp — pale  blue. 
Flanking  the' nose,  imagine  an  inch  and  a  half  on  either  side,  of  dingy  parch- 
ment, stretched  almost  to  tearing,  and  you  vdll  get  the  general  idea  of  the 
ades  of  Miss  Brentnall's  face ;  I  vdll  not  travesty  the  word  '  cheeks,'  by  call- 
ing them  that  Below  the  nose,  a  mouth  which  would  have  been  deformedly 
small  for  a  child  two  weeks  old ;  below  that,  a  chin  which  hardly  showed  at 
all  in  front,  and,  taking  a  side  view,  seemed  only  an  eccentric  protraction 
of  the  scraggy  neck  to  which  it  was  attached.  Now  for  the  figure.  High, 
stooping  shoulders ;  a  long,  fiat,  narrow,  mannish  waist ;  the  lower  extremi- 
ties immoderately  short ;  immense  feet :  group  these  in  one  person,  and  you 
have  a  form  to  which  I  know  only  two  parallels  out  of  the  world  of  night- 
mare, a  German  wooden  doll,  and  Miss  Brentnall.' 

*  Dtable  de  laidear  I    Ton  see  zat  viz  your  own  eyes  ? ' 
'Yes,  Bonenfant' 

'And  yet  you  be  yourself  not  vare  ugly,  after  all ! ' 

'So  I  have  heard,  Bonenfimi  You  will  be  still  more  surprised  to  feel  that 
this  is  the  case^  when  you  knbw  that  I  lodged  in  the  same  house  with  Miss 
Brentnall  a  whole  year.    Indeed,  she  occupied  the  very  next  room  to  me.    J 
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was  second-story  firont,  she  second-storj  back,  during  all  that  time ;  and  do 
you  know  that  I  became  yery  well  acquainted  with  her  ? ' 

*  Ah !  It  is  pos-n52d  for  a  gentleman  to  be  vare  polite  to  rare  ugly  wo- 
man!' 

*  Yes,  but  firom  preference,  I  mean.  I  could  shut  my  eyes,  and  hear  hor 
Toioe,  or  open  them  at  the  transient  moment  when  she  was  smiling,  and  fox^get 
that  she  was  homely  at  alL  I  discoyered  that  she  was  the  only  remnant  of  a 
laige  family:  that  awakened  my  pity.  In  addition,  that  she  was  very  well- 
informed,  thought  and  conversed  well :  that  aroused  my  respect  And  when, 
in  spite  of  a  face  and  figure  which  by  poetic  justice  should  hare  belonged  to 
Sin  itself^  I  perceived  that  she  had  the  kindest  of  hearts,  and  the  most  deli- 
cate of  sensibilities,  I  am  not  ashamed  to  confess  that  I  soon  became  attached 
to  her/ 

*  Attach  ?  You  have  fall  in  lore  viz  zat  e-scary-crow  ?  You  have  marri-ed 
her?' 

*  Hear  me  through,  Bonenfant,  and  you  will  find  out  In  the  present  in- 
stance, I  mean,  by  the  word  'attached,'  nothing  but  a  pure  Platonic  friend- 
ship. I  do  not  make  acquaintances  easily.  I  visited  nobody  in  New- York  at 
that  time.  There  was  no  one  whose  cheerful  fireside.  I  could  make  my  own 
for  an  evening ;  and  my  natural  tastes,  to  say  nothing  of  any  oth^  feeling, 
kept  me  away  fi-om  drinJdng-saloons.  Moreover,  I  had  an  insatiate  longing  to 
make  something  of  myself  I  wanted  the  means  for  buying  books,  for  travel- 
ling, for  putting  myself  into  what  I  considered  good  society.  Accordingly,  I 
often  brought  home,  at  evening,  the  specimens  I  had  been  working  upon  all 
day,  and  continued  my  labors  long  into  the  night.  While  I  was  busily  en- 
gaged with  the  knife  or  the  needle,  the  gentlest  little  tap  would  come  at  the 
door,  so  gentle,  so  unlike  any  other  sound,  that,  however  absorbed  I  might 
be,  I  always  heard  it,  knew  it  was  Miss  Brentnall,  and  said :  '  Walk  in  1 '  So, 
in  hopped  that  little  eighth  world-wonder  of  ugliness,  now  with  an  orange  for 
my  supper,  now  with  some  pretty  ornithological  engraving,  of  which,  by  the 
merest  chance,  she  always  had  a  duplicate  copy,  and  whose  effect  she  would 
like  to  see  on  my  wall  When  she  went  out,  she  always  foigot  to  take  it  with 
her;  and  in  a  few  months,  my  room,  through  such  like  little  kindnesses,  be- 
came quite  a  portrait-gallery  of  celebrated  birds.  Sometimes,  Miss  Brentnall 
spent  the  whole  evening  with  me.  On  such  occasions,  it  was  her  greatest  de- 
light to  stand  by  my  table,  and  see  some  poor,  mussed,  shrivelled  lark  or 
Canaxy  grow  plump  and  saucy  again,  through  the  transformations  of  my  art 
She  called  it  *  bird-resurrection.'  For  an  hour  at  a  time,  she  would  stay  close 
at  my  elbow,  perfectly  quiet,  holding  a  pair  of  glass  eyes  in  her  hand.  When 
I  asked  for  one  of  them,  she  gave  it  tome  with  all  the  happiness  of  a  helpful 
child ;  and,  when  at  last  both  eyes  were  fixed  in  the  specimen,  I  have  seen 
her  clap  her  hands,  and  jump  up  and  down.  In  process  of  time,  she  became 
of  real  assistance  to  me.  So  apt  a  mind  had  she,  that  firom  merely  witness- 
ing my  methods,  she  learned  to  stuff  birds  herself;  and  one  evening,  when  I 
called  'come  in,'  to  the  well-known  tap,  I  was  surprised  by  seeing  a  parrot  in 
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her  hands,  prepared  and  mounted  almost  as  well  as  I  could  hare  done  it  my- 
sd£  It  was  a  little  present  to  the  Professor,  she  said :  she  had  been  at  work 
upon  it  for  the  last  two  days.  From  that  time,  her  yoluntary  seryices  were 
in  my  constant  employ,  wheneyer  I  worked  of  eyenings. 

'I  was  not  so  ungallant,  howeyer,  as  to  let  Miss  Brentnall  do  all  the  yisit- 
ing.  Wheneyer  a  lazy  fit  took  me,  and  I  could  not  haye  worked,  or  studied, 
or  walked,  if  I  had  been  offered  ten  dollars  an  hour  for  those  exertions,  I  al- 
ways forestalled  her  coming  to  my  room  by  going  to  hers.  She  had  a  lai^ 
roddng-chair,  which  always  seemed  to  run  up  to  the  fire-place  of  its  own  ac- 
cord, and  hold  out  its  arms  for  me,  the  moment  I  came  in.  I  would  drop  into 
that,  shut  my  eyes,  and  say,  ^  Please  talk  to  me,*  or,  *  Please  read  to  me,*  witii 
as  much  abandonment  as  if  I  were  speaking  to  my  own  mother.  It  neyer  felt 
like  exacting  impertinent  demands  of  a  stranger,  I  was  so  maryellously  at  my 
ease  in  Miss  Brentnall's  room.' 

*Ze  man  of  mose  mauyaise  honte  be  not  embarrass,  I  haye  obserye,  yiz  ze 
yare  ufjy  lady.' 

*I  don't  think  it  was  that,  Bonenfimi  I  used  to  ask  myself  if  it  might 
not  be.  But  I  always  came  to  the  conclusion  that  I  should  feel  the  same, 
were  Miss  Brentnall  the  most  beautiful  person  in  the  world.  There  was 
something  in  her  mind,  especially  as  expressed  in  yoice  and  style  of  talking, 
that  lulled  me  when  I  was  most  irritable,  that  lifted  the  weight  of  self  and 
pride  quite  off  me  for  the  time  being.  I  knew  that  we  both  liked  to  be  to- 
gether; th&t  was  enough:  I  did  not  care,  indeed  I  neyer  once  thought,  how 
we  either  of  us  seemed  to  any  one  else. 

*I  could  not  help  being  aware  that  the  other  boarders  talked  about  us. 
Haying  a  pair  of  tolerably  good  ears,  likewise  of  eyes,  it  was  difficult  not  to 
know  that  old  Mrs.  Flitch,  my  landlady's  half-sister,  smelt  a  match  in  my  in- 
timacy with- Miss  Brentnall;  that  she  considered  it  ill-adyised,  on  the  ground 
that  I  was  twenty-one,  and  the  lady  at  least  forty ;  that  she  could  imagine 
no  possible  motiye  in  my  mind,  except  a  yiew  to  Miss  Brentnall's  snug  little 
property ;  that,  as  a  consequence  of  these  premises,  she  regarded  one  of  us  a 
yery  mean  knaye,  and  the  other  a  doting  fooL  It  was  difficult  not  to  under- 
stand the  meaning  of  Miss  Simmons,  an  acid  cotemporary  of  Miss  Brentnall's, 
possessing  all  her  chances  of  celibacy,  half  her  homeliness,  and  one-thou- 
sandth of  her  mind,  when,  as  I  took  my  seat  next  her  at  the  breakfast-table, 
she  asked  me,  with  a  pretty  simper,  if  I  had  spent  the  last  eyening  as  pleas- 
antly as  usual  It  was  difficult  to  ayoid  seeing  the  gentlemen  wink  at  each 
other  when  they  passed  us  talking  together  in  the  entry :  it  was  also  diffi- 
cult|  as  I  peroeiye  firom  Bonenfant's  face  he  would  like  to  suggest,  not  to  pull 
their  noses  for  it;  but  reflection  suggested  the  absurdity  of  such  a  course. 
This  is  one  of  the  few  objections  I  haye  to  your  natiye,  and  my  adopted  coun- 
try, Tryon,  that  notwithstanding  the  great  benefit  which  results  from  that  ld- 
timacy  between  a  man  and  a  woman,  in  which  each  is  mere  friend^  and 
neither  present  nor  expectant  lover^  our  society  yrill  not  hear  of  such  a  thing, 
without  making  indelicate  reference  to  marriage.  Still,  I  suppose,  they  would 
haye  talked  about  us,  any  where. 
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*Mis8  Brentnall  knew  this  aa  well  as  I,  and  like  me,  nerer  gaye  it  a 
thought  after  the  momentary  demonstration  which  recalled  it.  We  passed 
one  whole  delightful  year  together  in  the  Third  Ayenue  boarding-house.  I 
felt  my  own  mind  growing,  becoming  richer  in  aU  sorts  of  knowledge,  freer 
and  clearer  in  erery  field  of  thinking,  with  each  succeeding  day.  And  as  for 
Miss  Brentnall,  she  was  so  kind  as  to  say,  and  I  knew  she  sincerely  meant  it, 
that  to  her,  all  lonely  in  the  world,  our  friendship  was  in  all  respects  inesti- 
mable. At  the  end  of  the  year,  Hiss  Brentnall  was  taken  ilL  For  the  first 
few  days,  neither  she  nor  I  felt  any  serious  alarm  with  reference  to  her  case. 
The  doctor  pronounced  it  a  mild  type  of  typhoid  fever.  It  proceeded,  so  he 
said  to  me  in  private,  more  from  mental  causes  than  any  tangible  physical 
one.  Had  she  been  unfortunate  in  any  way  ?  he  asked  me.  I  could  only  re- 
ply that,  as  her  intimate  friend,  I  was  unaware  of  the  fact  Probably  she 
read  late,  then,  he  suggested.  I  said  that  might  be.  At  all  events,  her  mind 
had  been  very  much  overtaxed :  what  she  needed  was  perfect  quiet,  good 
nursing,  and  as  little  medicine  as  possible.  Upon  his  giving  me  this  view  of 
the  case,  I  sought  out  the  most  faithful,  judicious  woman  within  reach,  and 
hired  her  on  Miss  Brentnall*s  behalf  to  stay  by  her  bedside  night  and  day. 
My  own  income,  frt>m  the  little  shop  in  the  Bowery,  was  now  so  &ir,  that  I 
felt  able  to  repay,  in  some  measure,  the  debt  of  gratitude  I  owed  my  kind 
friend  for  her  many  contributioi)S  to  the  walls  of  my  lonely  room.  Accord- 
ingly, whenever  I  lighted  on  any  new  engraving  or  book  of  art,  or  any  embel- 
lishment to  a  sick-chamber,  which  seemed  likely  to  attract  without  fatiguing 
a  strained  mind,  I  brought  it  up  to  her  in  the  evening.  If  I  had  not  been  in 
her  debt  already,  I  should  have  been  a  thousand  times  repaid  for  these  little 
evidences  of  friendship,  by  the  appreciative  delight  with  which  the  childlike 
woman  talked  of  them,  for  their  own  sake,  and  the  grateful  enthusiasm*  she 
bestowed  upon  them  for  mine. 

'The  opportunity  to  be  kind  and  thoughtful  was  very  short  At  the  end 
of  the  third  week,  the  doctor  gravely  told  me  that  typhus  pneumonia  was  be- 
coming alarmingly  prevalent  in  New-Tork,  and  that  Miss  Brentnall^s  disease 
had  taken  that  form.  Furthermore,  that  unless  some  change  for  ^e  better 
occurred  in  the  course  of  the  next  twenty-four  hours,  she  would  die. 

*  I  heard  this  piece  of  news  without  the  least  outward  sign  of  sorrow.  It 
did  not 'seem  possible  to  me  that  I  could  lose  this  best,  kindest  friend  I  had  in 
the  world.  Tou  will  think  the  reason  whimsical  perhaps ;  but,  merely  be- 
cause she  was  not  beautiful,  I  felt  as  if  she  would  not  be  taken  away  firom 
me.  *  Only  the  beautifril  die,  only  the  beautiful,'  I  kept  saying  to  myself  all 
day,  in  the  shop  or  at  the  work-table.  In  the  evening,  when  I  came  back  to 
the  house,  I  found  that  two  things  had  occurred.  Miss  Brentnall's  pulse  had 
become  feebler,  and  she  did  not  seem  to  me  so  plain  as  before.  Then,  for  the 
first  time,  I  began  to  be  afraid. 

'In  the  morning,  the  doctor  took  me  into  the  entry,  and  told  me  that  his 
patient  might  live  till  mid«night,  but  not  longer.  Would  I  take  the  painful 
office  of  breaking  the  intelligence  to  herf  '  Yes,^  I  replied,  hardly  knowing 
what  I  said. 
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*I  eatered  the  sick-room.  As  I  came  toward  the  bed,  Miss  Brentnall  open- 
ed her  eyes  and  smiled. 

*  ^Martha,'  said  she,  in  a  feeble  yoice,  'you  may  go  down-stairs,  and  get  me 
some  arrow-root' 

'As  soon  as  the  nurse  had  shut  the  door  behind  her,  Miss  Brentnall  con- 
tinued: 

' '  I  shall  be  dead  in  a  few  hours,  Orloffl     I  have  something  to  say  to  you' 
alone.     I  am  sorry  to  go  away  from  you.     Very  sorry.     Tou  haye  been  kind    . 
to  me,  Orloff.    More  than  any  body  else  in  the  world.' 

'  I  took  Miss  Brentnall's  poor,  parched  hand,  but  could  not  answer.  '  Or- 
loff — kind  as  you  are  to  me — in  the  bottom  of  your  heart,  you  know  that  I 
hare  the  most  repulsiye  face  you  eyer  saw.  Say  yw,  Orloflfl  You  do  know  it. 
I  haye  been  sure  of  it,  since  I  was  a  little  girl,  six  years  old,  thirty-four  years 
ago,  yesterday.  I  was  neyer  sorry  for  it,  more  than  a  moment  at  a  time,  ur^ 
til  a  year  figd.  And  now  you  may  tell  me  you  see  it,  without  hurting  me  at 
aO.  Pride  is  past  Say  that  my  face  is  the  most  unloyely  in  the  world.  Say 
it  to  please  me? 

'I  saw  she  was  in  deep  earnest,  and  I  brought  myself  to  answer  for  her 
sake: 

• '  WclL    But  your  soul  is  the  most  lovely.* 

* '  I  thank  you  for  saying  it,  OrloSf.  And  now,  now  that  pride  is  past,  I 
may  tell  you  something  which  life  would  hide  forever,  but  death  wrings  out 
of  my  veiy  souL  You  have  been  a  friend  to  me,  a  dear,  kind  friend,  Or- 
loff ;  but  nothing  more.  /  have  been  something  else  to  you.  A  dying  wo- 
man may  say  it     /  hone  laved  you,^ 

'For  a  minute  we  were  both  silent,  and  then  Miss  Brentnall  resumed: 
'Passionately,  passionately.  Without  once  deluding  myself;  without  once 
dreaming  that  there  was  a  shadow  of  hope.  Had  you  been  blind ;  had  you 
been  deaf;  so  that  you  could  never  have  seen  what  I  am,  or  heard  a  word  of 
it  from  other  lips;  even  had  you,  under  these  circumstances,  loved  me,  I 
would  have  felt  it  base  to  give  you,  in  exchange  for  yourself,  such  a  thing  as 
L  But  you  did  see,  you  did  hear,  and  I  knew  that  I  loved  impodsibly.  You 
eame  in,  now,  to  tell  me  that  I  would  not  live  till  to-morrow,  did  you  not, 
Orloff?' 

• « I  meant  to,  if  I  could,'  was  my  reply. 

'  *I  bad  a  dream  just  before  you  came  in.    I  thought  I  saw  you,  and  you 
told  me  so.     Do  you  know  what  a  strange  thing  happened,  just  as  you 
seemed  speaking  f    But  you  are  not  angry  with  me,  for  what  I  have  said  al-  « 
rcadyf 

•  *  Angry  ?    My  dear  friend,  no ! '  sidd  I  instantly. 

'  'The  strange  thing  was  this.  As  you  spoke,  my  deformed  face  fell  off  like 
a  veil,  and  my  body,  like  a  cloak,  was  lifted  from  me.  At  the  same  moment,  I 
had  the  power  of  being  outside  of  myself^  of  looking  down  on  myself;  and  I 
y^^s — ^ery  beauttfuL  I  was  not  proud,  but  I  was  glad.  I  drank  in  a  whole 
fdontain  of  peace  at  every  breath.  At  that  instant,  I  began  to  float  farther 
and  fiuifaer  from  you ;  but  as  I  went,  I  heard,  oh  I  such  a  sweet  voice  1  say- 
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ing:  'Again!  Again!  You  shaU  meet  again! '  As  you  came  into  the  room, 
I  awoke.  And  I  have  dared  to  uncorer  my  whole  bouI  to  you,  Orloff  Ruric- 
son,  because  those  words  are  still  in  my  ears.  We  thall  meet  again  I  And 
when  we  meet,  I  shall  be  beautiful/* 

'  With  all  my  respect  for  Miss  Brentnall,  it  was  impossible  for  me  not  to 
feel  that  she  was  raying.  Indeed,  from  this  very  belief  I  took  hope.  I  had 
seldom  heard  of  cases  like  hers,  in  which  patients,  almost  in  the  very  last 
hour,  continued  to  be  delirious.  I  therefore  doubted  the  doctor's  diagnosis, 
and  persuaded  myself  that,  since  she  had  not  arriyed  at  the  ludd  interyal  pre- 
ceding death,  she  was  not  so  near  it  as  he  suspected. 

'  Comforting  myself  with  the  assurance  that  I  should  see  her  well  again,  or 
at  least,  that  there  was  no  immediate  danger,  I  went  down  to  my  shop  in  the 
Bowery,  leaving  orders  to  send  for  me  immediately,  if  any  change  took  place 
in  Miss  Brentnall. 

*'  After  transacting  the  business  of  my  trade,  all  day,  I  came  back  earlier 
than  usual  at  eyening,  greatly  depressed  in  spirits,  but  without  any  idea  that 
I  had  seen  my  friend  for  the  last  time.  As  I  put  my  latch-key  into  the  door 
of  the  boarding-house,  it  opened.  I  saw  the  pale,  frightened  &ce  of  Martha, 
the  nurse.    She  was  just  coming  out  after  me.    Miss  BrentnaU  was  dead, 

'And  again  I  was  alone  in  the  world.* 

IX.  — THX      FLICKER'S     C  H  ▲  P  T  E  B. 

'  Thebk  was  a  quiet  funeral  where  I  was  the  only  inoumer.  There  were 
days  of  loneliness  succeeding,  in  which  it  seemed  to  me  that  the  small  isthmus 
by  which  I  had  been  for  a  year  attached  to  my  fellow-men,  had  been  suddenly 
coyered  by  the  rising  of  a  dark,  cold  tide ;  that  I  was  an  islander  again,  and* 
the  only  one. 

*  There  was  a  will  to  be  proyed  in  the  Surrogate's  Court  Miss  Brentnall's 
nurse  and  the  landlady  had  witnessed  it  I  thought  this  strange  at  first,  re- 
metnbering  what  a  friend  the  dead  had  been  to  me ;  but  my  surprise  at  not 
being  a  witness  was  soon  supplanted  by  the  greater  one  of  being  sole  legatee. 

'  There  was  a  monument  to  be  placed  oyer  the  dead.  To  eyery  detail  of  it 
I  attended  personally.  I  remember  how  heayy  eyen  that  simple  little  shaft 
seemed  to  me,  how  much  too  heayy  for  a  head  that  had  borne  so  much  of 
heayiness  through  life.  Then  I  thought  of  her  expression  'bird-resurrection,' 
of  her  perfect  faith  in  the  coming  of  better  things ;  and  if  the  monument  had 
been  a  pyramid,  I  would  haye  known  that  it  could  not  press  her  down. 

'  It  is  one  of  my  eccentricities  that  I  fear  good-fortune ;  not  bad-fortune,  at 
alL  For  I  haye  seen  so  much  of  it,  that  it  only  looks  to  me  like  a  grimmer 
kind  of  fikther,  coming  to  wake  his  oyer-slept  son  and  tell  him  that  unless  he 
leaps  from  his  feather-bed,  and  that  right  suddenly,  the  time  for  eyery  thing 
good  in  life  will  haye  gone  by.  I  fear  good-fortune,  because  I  am  not  sure  that 
I  shall  use  it  welL  It  may  carry  me  till  it  has  dwarfed  me ;  I  may  lie  on  its 
breast  till  I  have  lost  my  legs ;  then  whisk!  it  may  slip  away  from  under  me 
and  leaye  me  a  lame  beggar  for  the  rest*of  my  life. 

'  I  resolyed,  therefore,  that  I  would  not  touch  a  &rthing  of  my  new  property 
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until  I  had  become  quite  fiuoiiliar  with  the  idea  of  owning  it  It  was  all  in 
stocks  when  I  found  it  I  conyerted  it  into  real-estate  securities,  and  as  fiust 
as  my  interest  came  in,  deposited  it  in  the  bank.  Meanwhile,  I  supported  my- 
self well  upon  the  little  shop ;  bought  books,  and  laid  something  by. 

*  I  was  busy  one  morning  at  my  stuffing-table  in  the  back-room,  when  the 
bell  over  the  street-door  rang :  and  nmning  into  the  front-shop,  I  found  a  new 
customer.  He  was  a  private  bird-fancier,  he  told  me,  and  had  brought  a  speci- 
men, which  he  wished  mounted  for  his  cabinet  As  he  spoke,  he  slid  back  the 
eorer  from  a  box  which  he  carried  under  his  arm ;  and  as  I  looked  in,  expect- 
ing to  see  a  dead  bird,  a  live  one  hopped  out  and  sat  upon  my  finger. 

*  *'  I  declare  that  is  very  curious  1 '  said  the  gentleman ;  '  the  creature  never 
did  such  a  thing  before  1  I  have  had  it  eight  months  without  being  able  to 
domesticate  it  in  the  slightest  It  will  not  even  eat  or  drink  when  any  body 
is  in  the  room ;  yet  there  it  is  sitting  on  your  hand.' 

'  I  had  never  seen  such  a  bird  before.  It  resembled  the  northern  meadow- 
lark  in  size  and  shape ;  in  hue,  its  wings  were  like  the  quail's,  its  breast  ash- 
color,  its  tail  mottled  above,  like  the  wings,  and  of  a  delicate  canary  yellow 
beneath.  But  the  greatest  beauty  it  possessed  was  a  bright  crimson  crescent, 
covering  the  whole  back  of  the  head.     ^  What  is  this  bird  ? '  said  L 

^  *  It  is  a  Flicker,'  answered  the  gentleman.  ^  It  was  sent  me  by  a  friend  liv- 
ing in  Florida.' 

' '  Why  do  n't  you  keep  it  alive  ? ' 

*■  ^  For  the  reason  I  've  told  you.  It 's  perfectly  impossible  to  tame  it  My 
children  and  I  have  tried  every  means  we  can  think  of  without  success.  If  we 
confine  it  in  a  cage,  it  mopes  all  day  and  eats  nothing ;  if  we  let  it  fly  about 
•the  room,  it  sculks  under  the  furniture  as  soon  as  we  enter ;  if  we  take  it  in 
our  hands,  it  screams  and  fights.  There  is  a  specimen  of  the  execution  it  can 
do  in  an  emergency  with  that  sharp,  long  bill  I ' 

*  And  my  customer  showed  me  his  finger,  out  of  which  a  strip  of  flesh  an 
inch  long  had  been  gouged  as  neatly  as  it  could  have  been  done  with  a  razor. 

*  'It  is  nothing  but  botheration,  that  confounded  bird  1'  he  continued.  ' It 
does  nothing  but  make  muss  and  litter  about  the  house  from  morning  till 
night;  and  for  all  our  troubles,  it  never  repays  us  with  a  single  chirp.  In- 
deed, I  do  n't  believe  it  has  any  voice.' 

*  just  then  the  Flicker,  still  sitting  on  my  finger,  turned  up  its  big,  brown 
eye  to  my  &ce  and  uttered  a  soft,  sweet  gurgle,  like  a  musical-glass. 

^  ^  Good  heavens  i '  -exclaimed  the  gentleman ;  '  it  never  did  that  before  1 ' 

'  ^  Suppose  you  let  me  take  it  for  a  month  or  so,'  said  I ;  4t  seems  to  be  fond 
of  me,  and  perhaps  I  can  tame  it  I  never  felt  so  little  like  killing  any  bird 
in  my  life.     We  may  make  something  of  its  social  qualities  yet.' 

* '  Very  well,'  answered  the  new  customer.  '  Keep  it  for  a  month.  I  '11  drop 
in  now  and  then  to  see  how  its  education  is  getting  on.' 

*'  ^  You  may  hold  me  responsible  for  it.  Sir,'  I  replied ;  and  the  gentleman  left 
my  shop. 

*  All  day  the  Flicker  staid  by  me  as  I  worked.  Now  it  perched  upon  my 
shoulder,  now  on  my  head.    At  noon,  when  I  opened  my  basket,  it  took  lunch 
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with  me.  When  I  whistled  or  sang,  it  listened  until  it  caught  the  strain,  and 
then  put  in  some  odd  kind  of  an  accompaniment  The  compass  and  power  of 
its  Toice  was  nothing  remarkable,  but  the  tone  was  as  sweet  as  a  wood-robin*s. 
I  could  not  be  enough  astonished  with  the  curious  little  creature. 

^  Still,  crery  kind  of  animal  takes  to  me  naturally.  I  accounted  for  the  pre- 
yious  wildness  of  the  Flicker  on  the  ground  of  mistaken  management  in  the 
gentleman  who  owned  it,  and  as  a  matter  of  professional  pride,  determined  to 
moke  something  of  the  bird,  were  it  only  to  show,  like  your  Sam  Patch,  Tryon, 
that  some  things  can  be  done  as  well  as  others.  When  I  went  home  in  the 
evening  I  took  the  Flicker  with  me,  and  made  it  a  nest  in  an  old  cigar-box  on 
my  mantel-piece. 

'  The  next  morning,  when  I  awoke,  the  bird  was  perched  above  me  on  the 
scroll  of  the  head-board  1  Again  I  carried  it  down-town  with  me ;  again  I 
brought  it  up  in  the  evening.  After  that  it  was  my  companion  every  where. 
You  will  hardly  imagine  how  it  could  become  better  friends  with  me  than  it 
did  immediately  upon  our  introduction.  Yet  our  acquaintance  grew  day  by 
day,  and  with  our  acquaintance  the  little  being's  intelligence.  It  had  not  been 
with  me  a  fortnight  before  it  knew  its  name.  You  may  think  it  curious,  per- 
haps unfeeling,  but  you  know  it  was  my  only  friend  in  the  world,  and  in  me- 
mory of  the  one  who  had  lately  held  that  pUvoe,  I  called  it  'Brenta.* 

* '  Brenta  1 '  I  would  say  as  I  sat  before  my  grate  in  the  evening,  and  wherever 
the  little  creature  might  be,  it  would  come  flying  to  me  with  a  joyful  chirp, 
light  on  my  finger,  dance  on  the  hearth-Vug,  eat  out  of  my  hand,  or  go  through 
the  pantomime  of  various  emotions  I  had  taught  it  If  I  said,  ^  Be  angry, 
Brenta,'  it  would  scream,  flap  its  wings,  and  fight  the  legs  of  the  chair.  'Be 
sorry,  Brenta,'  and  it  would  droop  its  little  head,  cower  against  my  breast,  • 
and  utter  notes  as  plaintive  as  a  ti^ed  child's. 

'  By  the  time  the  month  was  up,  it  could  do  almost  any  thing  but  talk.  Its 
owner,  who,  to  his  great  delight,  had  paid  it  several  visits  during  the  progress 
of  its  education,  now  came  to  take  it  home. 

*  '  I  have  become  Very  much  attached  to  the  little  thing,'  said  I ;  '  won't  you 
let  me  buy  it  of  you  ? ' 

^ '  You  should  have  asked  me  that  when  I  first  brought  it,'  was  his  answer. 
*  You  have  made  it  too  valuable  for  me  to  part  with  now.  To  show  you  how 
much  I  think  it  is  worth,  here  is  a  ten-dollar  piece  for  your  services.' 

*  I  took  the  money,  feeling  very  much  as  if  I  were  receiving  the  price  of 
treason.  *  If  you  ever  change  your  mind,'  said  I,  *•  remember  that  I  am  always 
ready  with  a  generous  bid.' 

*  When  we  came  to  look  for  the  Flicker,  it  was  nowhere  to  be  found.  I 
could  not  believe  it  possible  that  it  had  heard  and  understood  our  conversa- 
tion, but  other  hypothesis  to  account  for  its  disappearance  was  not  at  hand. 
After  hunting  every  nook  and  comer  of  the  shop,  I  forced  myself  into  the 
traitorous  expedient  of  luring  it  by  my  own  voice.  '  Brenta  1 '  I  called,  and 
the  poor  creature  instantly  hopped  out  of  my  eoat-pocJcet^  climbed  up  to  my 
shoulder,  and  nesUed  against  my  cheek. 

^ '  The  little  nscal  I '  exclaimed  the  gentleman. 
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'  I  could  willingly  have  knocked  him  down  I  It  was  not  until  I  had  under- 
taken the  business  with  my  own  hands  that  we  could  get  the  Flicker  into  the 
cage  which  the  gentleman  had  brought  with  him.  Eyen  then,  the  poor  thing 
continued  clinging  to  my  finger  with  daws  which  had  to  be  loosened  by  force, 
and  went  out  of  my  shop-door  screaming  piteously  and  beating  itself  against 
the  bars  of  the  cage. 

'  I  had  no  heart  for  any  thing  the  rest  of  the  day.  At  night  my  room 
seemed  lonelier  than  a  dungeon.  The  very  next  morning,  the  owner  of  the 
bird  came  back  with  it  in  a  terrible  passion. 

^ '  Tou  haye  been  teaching  the  thing  tricks  1  ^  was  his  first  exclamation. 

* '  To  be  sure,  said  I  mildly.     '  Was  n^t  that  what  you  wished  me  to  do  ? ' 

' *  Wuhed  you  to  dot ^  To  mope,  and  wail,  and  lie  on  the  carpet  like  a 
dead  chicken  ?  Neyer  to  sing  a  note  or  eat  a  morsel  ?  To  peck  at  the  hands 
that  brought  food,  and — and ^ 

^  'I  am  sure  I  cannot  help  it.  Sir,  if  the  bird  has  become  attached  to  me, 
and  mourns  when  away.' 

^  ^  You  'ye  taught  the  creature  to  do  it  1  Look  at  this  finger,  will  you  I 
another  piece  taken  clean  out  of  it  I  Piece^  I  say  I  — steah^  I  mean  I  The 
bird 's  a  regular  butcher  I  Here,  kill  the  creature  directly,  and  haye  it  stufied 
for  my  cabinet  by  this  day  week.' 

*  And  as  he  set  down  the  cage  on  the  counter,  the  Flicker,  with  a  joyful 
cry,  jumped  to  the  wicker-door,  and  tried  to  pick  a  way  out  to  me  by  its 
beak. 

'  *  There  I  you  see  what  you  'ye  done  1  Why  do  n't  the  wretch  act  so  to 
mcf 

* '  I  really  can't  say.  Sir.  Perhaps  because  I  'ye  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with 
birds,  and  naturally  know  how  to  manage  them.' 

*  *  Wen,  I  do  n't  care.  Stuff  the  thing,  and  I  %hall  be  able  to  manage  it  then 
myself 

^  ^  May  I  make  you  a  repetition  of  my  offer  ?  If  you  haye  n't  a  toucan  in 
your  collection,  there  is  a  yery  fine  one  I  '11  giye  you  for  the  Flicker,  stuffed 
only  last  Saturday.  Here's  a  young  pelican  —  a  still  rarer  bird.  Or  how 
would  you  like  a  flamingo  ? ' 

' '  Got  'em  all,'  replied  the  gentleman  curtly.  *  And  if  I  had  n't,  I  coimt  the 
FUcker.     Kill  the  thing,  I  say,  and  stuff  it.' 

*  Just  then  the  bird  cast  on  me  a  glance  as  imploring  as  eyer  looked  out 
of  human  eye.     For  a  thousand  dollars  I  could  not  haye  done  the  wrong. 

^  *  Really,  Sir,'  said  I,  *•  I  prefer  not  to  take  the  job.  I  am  yery  much  at- 
tached to  your  bird.    I  cannot  bear  to  kill  it' 

*  *'Pon  my  soul  1 '  he  exclaimed,  *•  if  that  is  n't  pretty  for  a  taxidermist  I  I 
should  suppose,  to  hear  you  talk,  that  you  would  faint  at  the  sight  of  a  dead 
sparrow !  Well,  you  can  get  your  courage  up  to  stuff  the  bird,  I  suppose  ? 
As  for  the  killing,  I  'U  do  that  myself.' 

*  As  the  man  said  this,  he  thrust  his  hand  into  the  cage,  and  caught  the 
FEcker'by  the  wing.  Wit))  a  sharp  cry,  his  yictim  struck  him  again  on  the 
finger,  enraging  him  more  than  eyer.    He  opened  his  pen-knife,  pulled  the  bird 
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out,  drew  the  blade  across  its  throat,  and  out  of  the  cruel  slash  there  poured, 
mingling  with  the  blood,  a  bitter  cry,  like  a  woman's.  I  heard  it,  and  every 
drop  of  my  own  blood  returned  to  my  heart  He  let  the  bird  drop  upon  the 
counter:  it  gave  one  hop,  tumbled  oyer  in  my  hand,  and  its  eye-lids  slid 
shut 

* '  This  day  week,  remember,'  said  the  man,  and  went  out  of  the  shop,  wip- 
ing his  knife. 

'  I  took  up  the  bird,  laid  it  in  my  neck,  and,  I  am  not  ashamed  to  say,  cried 
over  it. 

'  There  are  a  good  many  things  which  may  happen  between  now  and  this 
day  week.  I  am  not  one  of  those  people  who  regard  every  misfortune  that 
occurs  to  an  enemy  the  judgment  of  Hba vbn  in  their  behalf  But  I  must  say, 
that  the  event  which  occurred  before  that  man's  week  was  out,  always  seemed 
to  me  a  direct  blow  from  Nemesis.  He  was  a  very  passionate  fellow ;  subject 
to  temporary  fits  of  insanity.  One  of  them  came  on  in  the  morning  while  he 
was  shaving,  and  he  cut  his  own  throat  as  he  had  the  Flicker's. 

^  When  his  estate  was  settled,  nobody  thought  of  the  bird.  I  inclosed  the 
ten  dollars  he  had  given  me  for  its  education  in  an  anonymous  note  to  his 
executors,  simply  stating  that  my  conscience  demanded  it ;  and  having  thus 
quieted  that  organ,  kept  the  Flicker  for  mysel£  With  a  daguerreotype  of  Miss 
Brentnall's,  found  among  a  parcel  of  papers  labelled,  *  To  he  humed  up^^  and 
upon  which  alone,  of  all  the  parcel,  I  could  not  persuade  myself  to  execute  hei 
will,  I  put  the  stuffed  bird  by.  When  I  was  too  lonely  to  dare  to  be  utterly 
alone,  I  went  to  the  trunk,  where  they  were  preserved  and  looked  at  them. 

III.  — THE     ]ICAB1C08ET*8     CHAPTSB. 

Afteb  the  loss  of  my  second  only  firiend,  a  painful  change  came  over  me.  I 
had  risen  from  the  shock  of  Miss  Brentnall's  death  with  an  elasticity  which 
surprised  even  myself  Partly  for  the  reason  that  my  constitution  was  better 
by  several  less  months  of  anxiety,  griei^  and  application  to  business.  Partly 
because  I  felt  assured  that,  as  she  said,  we  should  some  time  or  other  meet 
again. 

*  When  the  Flicker  died,  I  felt  that  this  only  thing  hitherto  left  to  love  me, 
could  never  reappear.  The  kind  heart  of  the  woman  would  beat  again ;  the 
kind  heart  of  the  bird  no  more  forever.  And  strangely  enough,  the  whole 
sorrow  that  I  had  passed  through  for  Miss  Brentnall's  loss  revived,  and  I  went 
about  my  day's  work  bearing  the  weight  of  a  two-fold  melancholy. 

^The  first  thing  that  the  bird-fimcying  public  knew — indeed  almost  the 
first  thing  I  knew  myself^  so  abstracted,  so  moody  was  I — a  paragraph  ap- 
peared in  the  morning  papers,  to  the  effect  that  the  celebrated  Taxidermist  and 
Aviarian  Professor,  Orloff  Ruricson,  was  about  to  close  his  business,  and  make 
a  voyage  to  Europe,  Asia  and  Afirica,  firom  which  parts  he  hoped  to  return  in 
two  or  three  years,  with  a  large  and  interesting  collection  of  rare  animals,  to 
establish  a  Natural  History  Museum. 

^I  had  caused  the  appearance  of  this  notice  myself;  but  when  I  read  it,  felt 
quite  as  surprised  by  it  as  any  body.    In  nerve  and  mind  I  was  so  worn  out, 
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that  although  thoroiighly  resolved  to  make  the  moye,  the  consolidation  of  the 
purpose  into  such  a  fixed  form  shocked  me. 

'  When  the  novelty  of  the  idea  passed  off,  I  disposed  of  aU  my  stock  to  yari- 
ons  amateurs  who  knew  me  and  had  every  disposition  to  help  me  by  paying 
laxge  prices.  I  put  the  thirty  thousand  dollars  I  was  now  worth  into  such  a 
shape  that  I  could  get  its  increase  in  regular  remittances ;  packed  the  bird,  the 
diguerreotype,  and  a  small  wardrobe,  and  took  passage  by  barque  for  Qenoa. 

^  At  sun-rise  one  Monday  morning,  the  barque's  yawl  took  me  out  to  her 
anchorage.  As  I  went  up  the  ladder  at  the  side,  I  heard  an  opera4ur  playing 
on  board,  and  when  I  reached  the  deck,  the  first  thing  that  met  my  eyes  was 
an  Italian  grinder,  with  his  organ  and  monkey. 

^ ' Is  that  man  going  the  voyage  with  us ?'  I  asked  the  captain. 

* '  Yes,  Sir,'  he  relied ;  *but  he  shan't  play  without  permission  after  we  get 
to  sea.  He 's  a  (Genoese,  who  has  made  enough  in  this  country  to  keep  a  firuit- 
stall  in  his  own,  and  so  he 's  going  home.' 

/  Home  I  He  had  a  home,  and  was  going  to  it  1  I  would  have  handed  him 
my  bank-book — taken  his  monkey  and  organ — to  be  able  to  say  that 

'As  the  tug  hitched  &st  to  us  and  we  began  walking  down  toward  the  Nar- 
rows, I  crossed  to  the  other  side  of  the  ship,  that  I  might  take  a  look  at  the 
fortunate  man. 

^  Certainly,  I  said  to  myself^  Fortune  is  blind.  He  had  a  home ;  but  he  was 
one  of  the  most  ill-&vored  rascals  I  ever  laid  my  eyes  on.  No  body  would 
have  taken  him  for  a  Genoese  —  the  New-£nglander  of  Italy — rather  for  a 
Romanesque  cut-throat,  or  a  brigand  of  the  mountain,  who  had  found  his 
stfletto  or  his  carbine  good  for  only  the  slowest  kind  of  shilling  and  taken  to 
the  nimble  six-pence  of  the  hand-organ,  on  the  principle  that  honesty  was  the 
best  policy.  You  have  seen  a  thousand  pen-and-pendl  pictures  of  the  fellow, 
and  need  no  description  of  him  from  me. 

*  As  I  stood  beside  him  at  the  bulwarks,  his  monkey  leapt  upon  me. 

'  *  Pardon,  good  gentleman,'  said  the  Italian  with  an  abject  smirk,  and  gave 
a  jerk  to  the  dudn  that  brou^t  back  the  little  animal  flying. 

'  *■  Never  mind  that,'  said  I ;  '  let  him  come  to  me.  I  am  fond  of  monkeys : 
I  would  like  to  look  at  him.' 

* '  As  it  pleases,  then,'  replied  the  Italian,  with  another  smirk,  and  loosed 
the  diain  again.     *  Go,  Beppo  I ' 

'Beppo  needed  no  command,  but  jumped  instantly  upon  my  arm  and  laid 
bis  cheek  upon  my  bosom.  As  I  patted  his  head,  I  examined  him  curiously, 
and  found  him  the  most  beautiful  little  monkey  in  the  world.  A  Marmoset, 
with  a  great  brown,  tender  eye  like  a  gazelle's ;  a  face  which  varied  its  ex- 
pression constantly  without  ever  degenerating  into  the  brutal  leer  of  the  com- 
mon ape;  a  winning,  confiding  mien  of  head  and  hand  that  was  human,  child- 
like ;  and  a  soft  coronal  of  golden  fur  around  his  little  skull,  that  added  still 
more  to  his  baby-like  look,  giving  him  the  appearance  of  some  mother's  &vor- 
ite,  dressed  for  a  walk  in  a  bonnet  of  down.  I  do  n't  know  how  I  could  have 
been  guilty  of  the  folly  of  becoming  attached  to  the  little  fellow,  after  all  the 
lesaonB  of  warning  my  life  had  taught  me.    But  I  did  take  a  great  fimcy  to 
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him.  Never  a  daj  passed  during  the  whole  royage,  in  which  he  did  not  get 
many  a  tit-hit  from  my  hands.  He  spent  far  more  of  the  time  with  me  than 
with  his  own  master,  and  hefore  long  obeyed  me  with  a  hearty  good  nature, 
which  he  ndver  thought  of  showing  toward  that  musical  brigand. 

*One  sunny  afternoon,  when  we  were  three  weeks  out,  the  captain,  the 
grinder  and  myself  stood  upon  the  forecastle^eck,  trying  to  make  out  a  sail 
just  visible  on  the  horizon  ahead  of  us.  As  usual,  Beppo  was  cutting  his 
pranks  about  me.  For  a  moment  he  would  sit  demurely  on  my  shoulder  and 
hold  his  tail  to  his  eye  in  mimicry  of  the  captain^s  eye-glass.  A  second  more, 
and  he  would  be  sitting  in  the  fore-top.  The  next,  and  he  came  sliding  down 
a  halliard  to  his  old  perch.  These  antics  interfered  with  our  look-out,  and  I 
put  my  hand  into  my  pocket  to  feel  lor  something  which  might  keep  him  still. 
Finding  neither  prune,  nor  nut,  nor  string,  but  only  the  purse  which  I  always 
carried  there,  I  drew  it  out  and  opened  it,  to  look  for  a  copper.  As  I  com- 
mitted this  incautious  act,  I  saw  the  eyes  of  the  Italian  cast  a  sidelong,  sly 
glance  at  the  gold  that  shone  there,  iftid  I  shut  the  clasp  with  an  uncomfortable 
sense  of  having  been  very  silly.  At  the  same  moment,  he  stole  away,  like  a 
cat,  to  the  fore-stays,  and  pretended  to  be  more  earnestly  interested  than  any 
of  us  in  the  sail. 

*  The  nights  grew  still  warmer  and  warmer  as  we  sailed  on.  The  cabin  be- 
came so  close,  that  I  ordered  the  steward  to  bring  my  mattress  upon  deck, 
and  usually  slept  there  under  a  shawl,  unless  we  had  rain. 

*  I  had  lain  down  at  about  half-past  eleven,  upon  one  night  in  particular, 
utterly  fiitigued,  sick  at  heart,  despairing.  As  the  tall  masts  nodded  past  the 
stars — the  stars  rather  than  the  masts  seemed  moving — and  in  my  heart  I 
believed  that  e^en  heaven  itself  was  not  permanent ;  that  all  things  flickered 
and  danced,  and  passed  away  as  earthly  hope  had  passed  from  my  heart; 
nothing  was  fixed,  certain,  and  to  be  striven  for.  Finally,  I  only  wished  to 
sleep.  *  Let  me  die  this  temporary  death  of  slumber,'  said  I ;  ^  there  is  happi- 
ness therein,  and  therein  only.'  I  was  more  of  a  Lord  Byron  at  that  instant ; 
more  of  a  moral  desperado ;  less  of  a  Thomas  Carlyle,  a  Goethe,  sanguine 
Yankee,  who  believes  that  the  best  way  to  get  rid  of  misery  is  to  suffer  and 
fsorh  out,  if  you  fall,  always  to  fidl  on  your  feet  and  scramble  out,  than  I  had 
ever  been  in  my  life,  Messrs.  Tryon  and  Bonenfant  I  So,  said  I,  let  me  go  to 
sleep. 

*  Would  you  believe  it,  that  confounded  little  Beppo  would  not  hear  of  such 
a  thing  1  Over  my  face  this  minute,  over  my  legs  the  next ;  now  tumbling 
down  on  my  breast  from  a  line ;  now,  as  the  sailors  say,  working  Tom  Cox's 
traverse,  up  one  hatchway  and  down  the  other,  past  my  side. 

'  I  could  not  get  a  wink  of  sleep.  I  tossed  and  I  tumbled ;  I  swore  and  I 
grumbled.    I  called  Beppo  to  me,'  and  for  the  first  time  without  success. 

'  I  was  just  about  going  after  Luigi,  his  master,  when  I  saw  that  person 
creeping  to  me  in  the  shadow  of  the  mizzen-masi  By  the  high  cove  of  the 
after-hatch,  I  was  quite  hid  from  the  stem,  and  the  only  person*  who  happened 
to  be  there,  the  second  mate,  could  see  Luigi  no  more  than  me. 

^  At  that  instant  the  monkey  gave  me  a  tweak  of  the  hair  that  nearly  made 
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me  scream  out,  and  then  ran  away  noiselessly  forward.  Luigi  crept  on  and 
on.  As  he  drew  nearer,  I  could  perceive  a  stiletto  in  his  hand.  Its  blade 
gleamed  faintly  now  and  then  in  the  star-light^  so  indistinctly  that  at  first  it 
seemed  like  a  trailing  white  ribbon. 

'  I  did  not  beliere  his  first  intention  was  to  kill  me.  That  would  have  been 
absurd  as  well  as  cruel.  So  I  lay  still  and  let  him  come  close.  I  feigned  my- 
self fast  asleep  and  snored  heavily. 

*•  He  knelt  at  my  side,  and  holding  the  knife  over  my  heart  with  one  hand, 
felt  with  the  other  in  my  pocket.  Still  I  slept  away  for  dear  life.  He  found 
the  purse :  drew  it  out  with  a  slow,  gentle  motion,  and  crept  forward  again  on 
his  hands  and  knees,  thanking  his  saints  in  a  whisper.  I  was  on  his  back  be- 
fore he  could  turn  around.  -He  was  lithe,  but  he  was  feeble,  and  I  had  him 
pinioned,  prone  upon  his  face,  with  the  purse  in  his  hand  and  the  thanksgiving 
in  his  mouth,  while  it  was  yet  only  half-<:hanged  to  a  curse.  Thus  I  forced 
from  him  both  the  stiletto  and  the  purse,  and  threw  the  one  over-board  at  the 
same  time  that  I  retiuned  the  other  to  m;^  pocket  Then  I  arose,  and  we  stood 
up  face  to  face. 

^ '  Shall  I  have  you  hanged  at  the  yard-arm  in  half-an-hour  ? '  was  my  first 
question. 

'The  Italian  looked  me  full  in  the  face,  his  olive  cheeks  were  like  chalk,  his 
lips  quivered,  but  he  did  not  speak.  And  then,  as  if  suddenly  understanding 
the  cause  of  his  failure,  he  ran  forward  to  the  fore-stay,  where  the  marmoset 
was  clinging  and  chattering. 

'  I  hurried  after  him.  Catching  him  by  the  shoulder,  I  whispered  in  his  ear : 
'  U  one  hair  of  Beppo's  head  is  hurt,  you  are  a  dead  man  before  you  can  say 
your  prayers.  You  came  after  my  money.  You  are  a  villain,  but  you  shall 
have  it  —  two  gold  pieces,  ten  dollars,  at  least  —  if  you  sell  him  to  me  on  the 
qiot  Is  Beppo  mine,  on  these  conditions  ?  If  he  is  n't,  I  will  arouse  the 
crew,  and  you  shall  dangle  aloft  before  the  next  watch  is  set.    Yes  or  no  ? ' 

'  'You  shall  have  the  monkey,'  replied  the  Italian,  with  another  of  his  in- 
fernal smirks.  '  You  shall  have  him,  but  the  gentleman  will  not  find  him 
good  fortune.' 

'  The  devil  take  you  and  your  fortune  I  If  he  brings  me  no  better  fortune 
than  you  deserve — and  for  the  same  reason — I  shall  wish,  and  not  wait,  to 
die.'  So  I  brought  the  monkey,  aft,  and  made  Luigi  acknowledge  him  mine, 
while  I  counted  out  the  ten  dollars,  in  the  presence  of  the  second  mate. 

'After  that  night,  warm  as  it  might  be,  you  will  readily  believe  that  I  slept 
in  the  cabin.  Beppo  nestled  by  me,  occupying  as  much  of  the  berth  as  his 
little  form  required ;  and  I  declare  to  you,  that  had  he  needed  it  all  I  would 
have  given  it  to  him,  and  stretched  myself  on  the  floor,  so  warm  an  afiection 
had  I  for  the  creature  who  had  saved  my  money :  possibly  my  life. 

'At  that  time,  perhaps  you  will  say  because  I  was  young  and  visionary,  1 
often  believed  that  Beppo  knew  what  he  had  been  the  means  of  doing  for  me. 
At  this  day  I  shall  be  still  insaner  in  your  eyes,  for  I  hold  that  he  was  not 
only  the  meaiu,  but  the  intentional  agent  I  must  stop.  I  am  forerunning 
my  story. 

VOL.  Lvn.  4 
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'  It  was  amazing  how  I  improved  as  soon  as  I  had  something  to  loye  I  I  be- 
came so  strong^  so  hearty,  that  I  was  quite  ashamed  to  think  of  having  aban- 
doned America  for  my  health ;  and  meditated  going  back  with  the  barque^s 
return  voyage.  Nothing  but  the  presence  on  board  of  that  cursed  Luigi  pro- 
vented  my  spirits  from  being  better  than  since  I  could  remember. 

*  We  reached  Gknoa,  and  anchor^  in  Quarantine.  My  trunk  was  on  deck^ 
and  in  all  respects  I  was  ready  to  go  ashore.  Already  the  infernal  Italian  had 
taken  his  seat  in  the  health-oflScer's  boat ;  and,  with  his  elbow  resting  on  his 
organ,  looked  up  at  me  over  the  gunwale.  Beppo,  for  very  joy  of  seeing  land 
again,  had  climbed  clear  to  the  mun  truck,  and  was  chattering  audibly  as  he 
whisked  his  tail. 

' '  All  ready,  Beppo  1 '  I  cried :  *  come  down,  boy  I ' 

*■  In  his  haste  at  hearing  my  voice,  as  he  tumbled  head  over  heels  down  the 
main  shrouds,  for  the  first  time  in  my  life  that  I  ever  saw  a  monkey  do 
such  a  thing,  he  missed  his  hold  on  a  ratline,  and  tumbled  into  the  water  of  the 
harbor.    I  sprang  to  the  side,  and  called  to  the  oarsmen  of  the  boat : 

^  *  Save  that  monkey,  and  you  shall  have  —  whatever  you  ask  I '  Fool !  I 
was  talking  English,  and  every  man  of  them  was  an  Italian  I  A  language  I 
had  some  understanding  of^  but  could  not  speak. 

^^What  says  the  gentleman?*  asked  one  of  the  boat -crew,  in  his  own 
tongue. 

^And  then  I  heard  that  olive-skinned  brigand  wretch,  the  organ-grinder, 
reply  to  the  speaker :  *  He  says  the  beast  who  fell  overboard  is  sick  of  the 
small-poz,  and  you  must  not  touch  him.' 

*  As  he  made  this  answer  he  turned  around  to  me  with  one  of  his  diabolical 
smirks,  kissed  his  hand  to  me,  spit  at  the  drowning  Beppo,  then  asked  me 
blandly :  '  Did  I  not  tell  the  good  gentleman  his  buying  would  be  bad  for- 
tune ?    Are  we  settled  of  accounts,  good  gentleman  ? ' 

*  I  to  hear  this  I  I  to  look  over  the  side ;  hear  my  last  friend  screaming  his 
poor  wordless  agony ;  see  him  look  up  at  me  with  that  supplicating  child's 
eye  of  lus ;  see  him  fighting  the  water  despairingly  with  his  little  unlearned 
hands,  then  go  down  in  a  bubbling  circle  out  of  sight ;  I  who  cou]4  not  swim 
a  stroke  I 

'  The  captain,  seeing  my  distress,  humanely  put  his  own  boat  after  the  poor 
creature.  With  the  boat-hook  a  sailor  brought  him  up  after  he  had  gone 
down  for  the  last  time.  And  thus  they  laid  him  on  the  deck  at  my  feet  I 
lifted  him  up ;  his  child  eyes  were  closed,  and  the  golden  crown  of  his  fur  lay 
matted  and  dripping  over  them.  I  tried  to  warm  him  in  my  bosom.  I  laid 
my  hand  on  his  heart :  it  had  stopped. 

*  Beppo  was  dead.  The  Marmoset  whom  nature  had  given,  only  of  all,  to 
love  the  man  I 

^  And  I  went  into  Quarantine  at  Genoa,  once  more  alone  in  the  world* 

*  Giel !  and  vat  you  do  vith  zat  cursed  Italian  ?  * 

*  I  ?  Nothing.  Ten  years  afterward  I  saw  him  rowing  in  the  galleys  at 
Marseilles,  He  knew  me ;  I  knew  him.  He  smirked  as  of  old,  but  with  such 
very  visible  teeth  that  I  was  glad  he  was  chained ;  and  passed  on  without 
9ven  asking  the  overseer  his  crime. 
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IV.  — THE    TOUNO    MAIDEN'S    CHAPTER. 

'Mt  wanderings,  dating  from  the  day  I  landed  at  Qenoa,  would  fill  with 
their  narratiTe  a  book  &r  larger  than  '  Liringstone's  Trayels.'  I  journeyed 
over  all  the  traversable  regions  of  Africa ;  in  India  I  have  been  wherever  the 
foot  of  the  white  man  has  trodden;  I  spent  a  year  and  a  half  in  China; 
almost  as  long  in  Syria ;  and  I  went  every  where  over  the  continent  of  Europe. 
Then  I  passed  six  months  in  Sweden ;  most  of  that  time  living  at  my  native 
town,  Jdnpdping,  until  at  last  the  sound  of  my  mother's  tongue  spoken  by 
stranger  mouths  became  absolutely  unbearable  to  me,  and  I  left  the  country 
never  to  return.  I  will  see  Great  Britain,  I  said.  No  better  place  for  that 
purpooe,  at  least  to  begin  with,  than  London.  So  I  went  there ;  and,  with  all 
the  curiosities  I  had  collected  in  my  vagabond  life,  opened  a  shop  as  Exhibitor 
and  Taxidermist,  ia  Piccadilly. 

*"  By  this  time,  you  wUl  perceive,  I  had  quite  abandoned  my  original  idea  of 
retoming  to  America  to  open  a  museum.  It  takes  no  longer  for  the  world  in 
general,  or  the  world  of  New- York,  to  forget  its  largest  man,  than  for  a  heap- 
ing measure  of  grain  to  close  up  the  gap  after  a  hand  is  withdrawn.  And  I 
was  a  long  way  from  the  conceit  of  fancying  myself  even  a  lai^e  man.  Pro- 
bably, I  said  to  myself^  there  are  a  dozen  in  my  place  by  this  time.  I  will 
not  go  back  to  revive  a  name  vriped  out ;  it  is  at  least  more  entertaining  to 
stay  here  and  tiy  chalking  out  a  new  one.  If  I  fail,  why,  the  remittances  still 
come  regularly. 

*  So  up  went  the  old  sign  on  a  f^h  board :  *  Orloff  Ruricson,  Taxidermist 
and  Aviarian  Professor.'  In  about  three  months  from  the  opening  of  the  es- 
tablishment, the  collection  was  a  littlo  more  than  self-supporting,  and  the  Tax- 
idermy throve  at  the  rate  of  ten  guineas  a  week.  I  got  some  fiivorable  critiques 
in  the  Times  ;  some  body  called  me  the  Minor  Zoological  Gardens ;  and  gradu- 
ally my  aviarianism  came  into  play.  Lord  Orinkum  consulted  me  about  his 
Chinese  pheasants,  and  Lord  Crankum  got  my  general  views  on  fighting-cocks. 
The  Honorable  Miss  Dingleton,  like  Mr.  Pecksniff  only  with  more  money  to 
bestow  on  the  object,  thought  she  would  like  to  see  my  ideas  of  a  grotto.  I 
gave  it  to  her,  and  of  course  every  alderman's  wife  must  have  me  fussing 
about  her  cobble-stones  out  in  what  she  called  a  suburban  wilier.  That 's  the 
great  beauty  of  art  in  England,  looked  at  in  the  paying  light ;  the  moment 
you're  so  fortunate  as  to  get  a  lord  by  the  nose,  you  lead  all  Cockneydom 
whithersoever  you  wilL  It 's  a  country  where  every  body  shuts  his  eyes,  and 
grabs  the  next  bigger  man  by  the  coat-tail.    So,  on  the  whole,  I  got  along.' 

'  That  was  all  very  well,  looked  at  in  the  paying  light,  as  you  say,'  inter- 
rupted John  Tryon,  *  but  you  must  have  been  terribly  lonely  during  the  long 
winter  evenings.  Did  n't  you  have  any  body  to  speak  to :  any  body  to  lote  f ' 
'Nobody.  I  had  learned  the  misery  of  that  by  lessons  enough,  I  should 
think.  Even  in  the  desert  I  never  made  a  pet  of  my  camel,  and  most  people 
do  that,  to  the  extent,  at  least,  of  complimenting  the  lovely  beast  upon  his 
patience.  I  had  nothing  to  care  for  and  cared  for  nothing.  I  was  now  thirty 
yctrs  old,  you  see,  and  had  travelled. 
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*■  I  had  kept  the  shop  in  Piccadilly  for  a  year.  I  stood  one  morning,  at  the 
expiration  of  that  period,  ii^  a  room  of  the  back-shop,  where  I  prepared  speci- 
mens, and  was  consulted.  My  clerks  had  just  taken  down  the  shutters,  and 
were  chattering  to  each  other  behind  the  counter.  I  was  pensive  that  morn- 
ing, a  mighty  unusual  thing  for  me,  and  their  gabble  disturbed  me.  I  medi- 
tated calling  out  to  them  to  be  still,  when  the  shop-door  opened,  the  front-door 
looking  on  the  street,  and  some  one  said : 

*  *  Please,  Sir,  can  you  give  me;  any  work  ? ' 

*  Qood  heayens  1  I  started  to  my  feet,  and  yet  seemed  in  such  a  dream 
that  I  could  scarcely  move  them  after  I  was  erect.  Who  spoke  ?  It  was  a 
low,  sweet,  woman's  voice,  the  like  whereof  I  had  not  heard  for  nine  years  I 
Not  that  it  was  low,  or  sweet,  or  a  woman's ;  not  that  it  was  all  these  to- 
gether, but  that  it  was  the  voice, 

^  *  Get  out  with  you,  beggar  I '  answered  the  chattering  clerks,  with  unani- 
mous fierceness ;  and  I  heard  the  front  shop-door  shut  slowly,  as  by  a  tired, 
feeble  hand. 

'  In  a  second  more  and  she  would  be  gone ;  I  should  never  see  her  again  1 
That  thought  awakened  me,  and  gave  wings  to  my  feet  I  dashed  through 
the  shop ;  my  clerks  looking  at  me  as  if  they  thought  I  had  suddenly  gone 
mad.  I  jerked  the  door  open,  and  saw  a  lithe  girl's  figure  moving  wearily 
away  among  the  hurrying  crowd :  her  back  toward  me. 

*  *•  Who  asked  for  work  ? '  I  called  out  aloud. 

^Among  the  few  that  turned  to  look  was  this  lithe  figure:  She  turned  hastily 
anxiously,  deprecatingly,  and  again  I  heard  that  wonderful  voice. 

**  It  was  I,  Sir.' 

^  *  Come  into  the  shop,  if  you  please.     Let  us  talk  about  it' 

'  *  You  are  not  vexed  with  me,  Sir  ?  * 

^As  the  girl  said  this  she  cast  her  great  brown  eyes  upon  me  so  piteously, 
80  helplessly,  seeming  so  intensely  to  fear  displeasure,  yet  so  wistfully  to  beg 
help,  that  all  at  once  there  flashed  before  me  the  harbor  of  Genoa  I  I  saw  it 
for  an  instant  as  distinctly  as  we  now  see  the  Kaaterskill  Clove ;  saw  the  vil- 
lainous Italian  smirking  across  his  organ ;  saw  the  glassy,  shining  waters  of 
the  Mediterranewi ;  and  the  drowning  fiice  of  Beppo  going  down  therein; 
with  thoae  same  eyea  in  it  / 

*' Vexed  with  you?  With  youf  God  knows  I  am  not  I'  was  my  first 
wild  exclamation,  as  soon  as  this  strange  phantasmagoria  passed  by ;  and  I 
saw  Piccadilly,  and  its  crowd,  and  the  slender  girl,  again,  standing  there  un- 
cared  for,  like  myself^  in  the  great  ocean  of  London  being. 

*  *  Come  in,  I  say  I  Come  in  I  For  the  love  of  God,  come  in  I '  I  continued 
passionately,  reckless  who  heard  me. 

*  'Work,  food,  money,  help,  any  thing,  every  thing !    I  will  give  you  all.' 
'This  I  said  beseechingly,  yet  neither  this  nor  the  passionate  command 

did  the  girl,  timid  as  she  was,  seem  to  regard  as  at  all  strange  or  out  of  place. 
She  only  came  confidingly  toward  me,  put  her  hand  in  mine,  and  I  led  her 
into  the  back-shop,  while  the  chatterers  stared. 

*  I  bade  her  take  off  her  faded  bonnet,  and  sit  down.  As  she  obeyed,  her 
golden  brown  hair  caught  on  a  pin  in  the  bonnet  behind  ;  its  soft,  well-grown 
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mass  lifted  from  her  nock,  and  there  I  heheld,  close  where  the  brown  joined 
the  white,  a  smaU  red  ereaeent  tnark  reaching  €Umo$t/rom  ear  to  ear  I 

*  I  seemed  to  be  wandering  through  a  chain  of  dreams.  I  tried  to  speak, 
bat  in  Tain.  To  think,  but  as  yainly.  She  disengaged  the  bonnet,  and  let  it 
droop  upon  her  shoulders.  Her  fiice,  thus  disclosed,  was  the  most  beautiful 
array  of  human  features,  flushed  through  by  the  light  of  the  most  beautiful 
human  soul,  I  erer  saw^  or  mused  oi^  or  believed  in,  in  my  life  i 

'  She  sat  in  the  chair  opposite  me.  As  for  me,  I  gazed  and  gazed.  Mod- 
estly inViting  questions,  she  looked  me  frankly  in  the  eyes ;  and  then,  as  in 
wonder  that  I  did  not  speak,  threw  her  head  backward,  and  perused  my  face 
curiously.  This  posture  elevated  her  chin«  I  was  about  to  say  something, 
but  just  then  leaio  tinder  that  ehin  another  erimeon  marh,  the  eUndereet  of 
slender  linee^  as  if  the  finest  hnife-point  dipped  in  blood  had  been  drawn  clear 
across  ike  throat  by  a  nervous  hand.  I  durst  not  say  to  myself  what  I  was 
reminded  of  by  that.  Not  even  to  think  of  it  at  alL  I  half-feared  that  I  had 
become  insane,  rubbed  my  forehead,  and  kept  repeating :  *  Oh  I  it  is  only  her 
bonnct-strings  tied  too  tightly,  that  is  all  I ' 

*'  1  would  not  trust  myself  with  questioning  her  then.  Not  a  word  of  any 
kind  did  I  speak  to  her,  except  to  say  gently,  that  she  might  consider  herself 
my  apprentice  in  the  art  of  bird-stuffing ;  and  that  all  her  necessities  should 
be  provided  for. 

'I  had  a  littie  bed  made  for  her  in  the  room  of  the  old  Yorkshire  woman, 
who  minded  my  solitary  establishment  for  me.  She  was  an  orphan,  so  she 
said  aft«rward ;  and  had  walked  all  the  way  from  the  Stafford  Potteries,  where 
her  only  relative,  an  aunt,  was  just  dead :  hoping  to  find  work  in  London, 
that  might  keep  her  from  the  street  She  was  eighteen  years  of  age,  and  had 
never  known  &ther  or  mother. 

*  Once  more  I  had  a  living  creature  to  feel  an  interest  in,  to  become  attached 
to.  Whatever  was  mysterious  in  her  arrival,  her  appearance,  or  her  voice,  I 
dismissed  from  my  mind  as  mere  curious  coincidences,  at  once  too  frivolous, 
too  perplexing  to  be  followed  up.  There  was  the  real  substantial  fact :  a  girl 
without  home  or  friends.    Now  what  was  to  be  done  with  her  ? 

*  I  settled  that  question  gradually  day  by  day.  I  taught  her,  in  the  day- 
time, to  help  me  at  my  specimen-table ;  in  the  evening,  to  read  and  write. 
The  rapidity  with  which  she  caught  by  the  right  end,  and  made  her  own  every 
new  process,  either  of  brain  or  fingers,  was  astonishing.  She  was  my  l^onstant 
wonder  and  delight  So  imitative  yet  so  original ;  so  talented  but  so  modest 
witiial ;  so  bright  and  sportive,  so  docile  and  grateful ;  she  soon  became  my 
right  hand  and  right  eye  in  all  I  had  to  do. 

*'As  soon  as  I  had  dressed  her  presentably,  the  clerks  saw  her  superiority 
as  they  could  not  through  old  clothes,  and  did  it  unquestioning  reverence. 
But  for  this  recerenee  I  verily  believe  they  would  have  come  in  a  body,  and 
thrown  themselves  at  her  feet,  entreating  her  to  take  her  pick  within  the  first 
month  alter  she  was  domesticated  with  me.  For  they  were  aU  desperately  in 
love  with  her :  devouring  her  with  their  eyes  as  she  went  in  and  out  among 
th^n  so  modestly  and  yet  so  loftily,  like  a  queen  in  disguise. 
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*  Well,  I  did  not  wonder ;  I  could  forgive  them.  For,  six  months  after  she 
had  entered  my  shop-door,  the  homeless  wayikrer,  I  awoke  to  the  fiict  that  I 
was  in  lore  with  her  myselC  For  the  first  time  in  all  the  days  of  my  man- 
hood, did  I  know  what  it  was  to  feel  a  woman  wrought  into  the  texture  of 
my  life,  so  that  pulling  her  away  seemed  an  endless  pain  to  look  forward  to ; 
and  hefore  I  knew  that  it  had  happened.  And  that  combination  of  ctrcnm- 
stances  only,  as.  I  view  it,  is  adequate  to  constitute  lots,  on  which  marriage 
may  be  honorably  founded. 

*As  soon  as  I  knew  that  I  loTed  Bessie  Cartwrigfat — that  was  her  name — I 
began  to  torture  myself  with  the  question  whether  I  ought  to  tell  her  of  it  yet. 
Whether,  if  I  did  so,  her  simple  heart,  out  of  mere  gratefulness,  would  not 
instantly  give  itself  up  as  a  matter  of  debt  and  honor  to  the  man  whom  she 
regarded  only  in  the  light  of  a  benefiMstor.  And  I  had  rather  have  any  thing 
happen  than  this,  my  own  loneliness  till  I  died  even,  than  this,  so  galling  to 
me  if  I  disoovCTed  it  when  it  was  too  late,  so  ruinous  to  every  thing  that  was 
best  in  her  young  growing  womanhood. 

^  As  in  the  old  days,  it  was  my  custom  still  to  look  at  the  memorials  of  my 
lost  firiends,  when  times  went  hard  with  me,  and  my  spirits  felL  So,  one 
evening,  after  I  had  been  musing  painfully  in  my  room  for  a  couple  of  hours,  I 
took  firom  my  battered  old  trunk  Miss  BrentnalFs  portrait,  the  Flicker,  and  the 
Marmoset,  which  I  had  embalmed  after  his  death  in  the  harbor  of  Genoa. 

*•  1  ranged  them  on  my  table,  and  with  a  feeling  of  mournful  pleasure  gazed 
from  one  to  the  other,  dwelling  upon  all  the  past  which  they  recalled. 

*As  I  sat  thus  employed,  I  heard  Bessie's  tap  at  the  door ;  I  called,  *  Come 
in  I  *  and  she  entered,  with  her  reading-book  for  the  evening's  lesson.  Seeing 
the  unusual  array  upon  my  table,  she  asked  me :  *  What  I  working  still  f ' 

*  *  No ;  not  working,  Bessie,'  I  replied ;  *  thinking.' 

^*MayI  see  who  that  isf  said  she  artlessly,  pointing  to  the  daguerreo- 
type. 

* '  Oh  1  certainly.  Though  you  must  not  laugh  at  it.  It  is  a  very  homely 
lady,  but  a  very  good  one ;  and,  while  she  lived,  my  dearest  firiend.'  So  I 
handed  it  to  her. 

'She  bent  her  brown  head  down  to  the  shaded  drop-light  on  my  table,  and 
held  the  portrait  close  to  it  I  watched  her  to  see  the  effect  of  that  strange 
world-wronged  &ce  on  the  beautiful,  Heaven-fiivored  one. 

*  I  sa(r  Bessie  Cartwri^t  grow  pale  as  death  I  Her  eyes  became  fixed  like 
a  cataleptic  person's.  But  her  head  moved,  from  the  portrait  to  the  Flicker, 
from  the  Flicker  to  the  Marmoset.  The  portrait  fell  icom  her  hand,  she 
grasped  hurriedly  at  the  table,  and  then  fell  to  the  floor. 

'  *•  Dead :  dead  like  the  rest ! '  said  I,  with  a  fierce  coldness ;  *'  and  because 
I  have  loved  her.' 

'  I  pulled  the  shade  firom  the  drop-light,  and  drew  it  to  the  edge  of  the  table, 
so  that  the  Hght  fell  full  on  the  prostrate  girL  I  called  her  by  name,  and  got 
no  answer.  I  loosened  her  dress,  and  in  doing  so  pushed  the  heavy  knot  of 
her  brown  hair  away  from  her  neck.  That  scarlet  crescent  glowed  there  in 
the  midst  of  the  marble  whiteness,  like  a  flame  1 
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^I  tnmed  her  upon  her  hack,  and  beneath  her  chin  saw  the  slender  crimson 
line,  burning  also  brighter  than  erer,  while  all  the  throat  was  deadly  pale. 
*  Bessie !  Bessie  1  speak  to  me  once,  only  once  more.'  I  spoke  passionately  at 
her  ear. 

*  Still  no  answer.  I  looked  in  agony  at  the  dead  things  which  had  once 
been  mine ;  saw  plainest  of  all  the  Flicker ;  and  again  that  strange  suspicion 
which  I  had  felt  the  first  day  I  ever  saw  the  girl,  awoke  in  my  brain. 

*  I  ben^  my  mouth  to  her  ear,  and  softly  said :  ^  Brenta !  *  At  that  instant 
her  great  dark  eyes  opened,  she  read  my  &ce  wistfully,  and  then  her  lips 
murmured: 

*  *  Orlofl^  dear  Orloff  I  I  told  you  I  would  meet  you  again ;  I  haye  kept  my 
word.' 

*  It  was  the  yoice  that  became  silent  ten  years  before  in  the  sick-room  next 
my  own! 

*  *  Miss  Brentnall  I '  I  exclaimed,  not  knowing  what  I  said. 

'  'Orlofif^  dear  Orloff  I '  replied  the  voice,  once  more  from  the  lips  of  Bessie 
Cutwright. 

^And  then  the  blood  came  rushing  back  to  the  young  girl's  lace.  Timidly 
she  sat  up,  passed  her  hand  across  her  eyes,  and  said  faintly : 

^ *0h !  I  have  had  itteh  a  dream  I ' 

' '  What  was  it,  dear  child  V  I  asked. 

*  'I  thought  that  picture  you  showed  me  was  L  Then  I  felt  myself  dying. 
You  were  by  me  till  all  the  room  grew  dark.  I  liardly  remember  what  came 
tiien ;  but  I  haye  had,  oh  t  so  maz\y  strange  thoughts,  and  been  in  so  many 
strange  places !  I  thought  I  was  killed  with  a  little  knifo :  I  was  on  the  sea ; 
I  was  dose  by  a  great  town  that  rose  from  the  water's  side ;  I  was  drowning: 
then  I  was  myself  again  in  the  old  dress  I  wore  when  I  came  to  you ;  then  I 
seemed  to  be  all  things  at  once,  and  you  called  me  a  name  I  had  heard  before, 
when  I  lay  in  the  bed  dying ;  and  oh  t  forgive  me,  Sir,  I  called  you  by  your 
Christian  name,  Orloff,  dear  Orloff  I  I  said,  do  forgive  me :  I  will  never  do  it 
i^ain.' 

^  *Tou  must  do  something  else  than  that,'  said  I,  no  longer  awe-stricken  and 
trembling,  fbr  in  a  moment  the  mystery  of  my  Ufe  had  parted  like  a  fog,  and  I 
saw  its  meaning  beyond  in  the  clearest  of  heaven's  twilight  ^  Something  else 
than  that,  Bessie.  Tou  must  never  call  me  by  any  other  name  than  dear  Or- 
loff I  Can  you  call  me  that  ?  For  /  love  you :  God  only  knows  how  I  love 
ybu-     Canyon?' 

'  The  girl  looked  at  me  with  parted  lips ;  caught  her  breath  quickly ;  hid 
her  &ce  in  my  bosom;  and  once  more  after  all  those  years  the  beloved 
voice,  knowing  what  it  said,  replied : 

•'Orlofl^i2«w  Orloff.' 

*  Bessie  Cartwright  is  my  wife.  Not  until  years  afterward  did  I  tell  her  the 
meaning  of  her  dream ;  nor  how  through  lives  and  deaths  she  had  followed 
me  to  save  and  claim  her  own.  She  knows  it  now ;  we  both  keep  it  for  the 
grateful  wonder  of  our  prayers ;  a  mystery  like  all  mysteries  had  we  but  the 
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kef,  with  it9  gnnd,  beneficent  meaning,  unmeaning,  contemptible  only  to 
those  who  read  it  wrong  or  not  at  alL* 

*  And  you  do  mean  to  tell  to  me  zat  ze  beautifbl  lady  you  have  now  espouse, 
be  Yonce  in  ze  body  of  ze  Tare  ugly  woman,  ze  red-head  bird  rat  you  call  him, 
and  ze  marmosette ;  you  mean  to  say  to  me  zat  ? ' 

^  I  'd  like  to  ask  that  question  too,'  said  John  Tryon. 

*  I  mean  to  tell  you  both,'  answered  Orloff  Ruricson,  '  that  you  can  put 
your  own  interpretation  on  my  fact*.  Also,  that  if  you  ever  break  our  confi- 
dence in  telling  my  history  with  its  proper  names,  then  good4)y  to  your  fi-iend- 
ship  with  Orloff  Ruricson.' 

I  have  been  permitted  to  state  the  fitcts  without  the  names.  Let  me  also  be 
permitted  to  state  them  without  my  interpretation.- 


THE     LITTLE     PEASANT, 

A    STATUE    BT    FALUEB,    OF    ALBANY. 


BY    B.    8.    CBILTOB. 


Unstbuno  by  her  hearths  first  sorrow, 
In  the  dawn  of  her  life  she  stands, 

With  listless  fingers  holding 
A  vacant  nest  in  her  hands. 

The  grass  at  her  feet  no  longer 
Is  bright  with  the  light  of  the  skies, 

As  downward  she  looks  through  the  tear-drops 
That  stand  in  her  heaven-blue  eyes. 

For  the  nest,  so  cold  and  forsaken, 
Has  taught  her  the  lesson  to-day, 

That  the  dearest  of  earthly  treasures 
Have  wings,  and  can  fiy  away. 

Yet  she  clings  to  the  empty  casket, 

And  sighs  that  no  more  is  left. 
As  a  mother  clings  to  the  cradle 

Of  its  dimpled  treasure  bereft. 

Alas !  for  the  early  shadows 

That  fall  about  our  way, 
When  the  beautiful  light  has  vanished, 

And  the  hill-tops  are  cold  and  gray. 
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•T     HABBIIT     B.     PBBSOOTT. 


"  SwEKT  music  haa  been  heard 
Id  11UU17  placet;  aome  h«a  been  uptUrred 
From  oat  Ita  cTTStal  dwelling  in  a  lake, 
By  a  8wan*a  ebon  bill ;  from  a  thick  brake, 
Neat^  and  quiet  in  a  yalley  mild, 
Bubble*  a  pipe  \  fine  Monda  are  floating  wild 
About  the  earth.** 

Is  an  old  sea-board  town,  once  famous  from  its  commerce  and  fisheries, 
liTed  a  boy,  who,  as  his  mother  told  her  gossip,  had  a  good  talent  for  music. 
Orer  his  adopted  place  the  salt  winds  blew ;  beside  it,  a  river  rolled  its  mur- 
murous, mountun-bom  waters ;  behind  it,  green  woods  forever  rustled.  A 
poet  still  blows  his  bugle-notes  across-  the  three  streams  that  braid  its  gar- 
ment in  silver ;  a  painter  has  left  there  the  shadow  of  cherubs  cleaving  the 
clouds;  but  till  Fauntleroy  Yerrian  came,  music  had  owned  there  no  apostle. 

The  name  that  he  wore  had  been  his  father^ s,  and  seemed  sufficient,  in  it-  - 
self^  to  prove  him  of  gentle  blood — the  fi^ther,  of  whom  no  one  knew  much, 
who  had  married  his  mother  against  the  wish  of  her  friends,  and  who  one  day 
went  out,  having  kissed  his  young  wife,  and  never  returned.  She  hoped,  at 
last,  that  he  was  dead ;  but  something  in  her  heart  assured  her  that  he  would 
one  day  meet  the  son  whom  he  had  never  seen.  And  later,  as  that  son  ma- 
tured, she  remembered  strange  stories  once  read  by  her,  where  demon  or 
Afrite,  in  the  guise  and  mask  of  most  dark  and  fascinating  manhood,  has 
espoused  such  lady  as  he  chose ;  and  she  trembled  with  half  a  fear  lest  the  fa- 
ther of  Fauntleroy  might  be  such  an  one,  and  traced  with  terror  the  growing 
likeness  there,  remembering  her  brief  period  of  passion  and  delight  But 
name  and  face  were  not  the  only  gifts  that  the  child  inherited  from  his  father. 

For  a  time  the  mother  remained  in  the  town  where  her  husband  had  left 
her,  lest  some  day  he  might  come  to  find  her,  and  fail ;  but  the  impression  of 
the  past,  instead  of  wearing  off,  daily  cut  deeper  into  her  soul,  and  at  length 
the  perpetual  remembrance  grew  too  painful.  Thus,  although  in  this  place 
she  procured  sufficiently  genial  occupation  in  teaching,  exertion  being  neces- 
sary, since  part  of  her  little  store  had  been  deposited  in  some  unknown  quar- 
ter, she  nevertheless  chose  to  remove  to  another  spot,  and  now  all  alone  in 
the  world,  but  for  her  child,'  she  labored  fitfully  at  her  needle.  So  she.  lived 
in  the  small  house  by  the  water-side,  owning  it  herself^  and  renting  the  larger 
halfl 

All  tlungs  were  auspicious  to  the  youth  of  this  boy,  though  nothing  seemed 
so.  His  mother  was,  it  appeared,  a  widow,  and  therefore  he  encountered  few 
but  the  gedtle  influences  of  feminine  culture.  She  was  poor,  and  poverty  is  a 
discipline.     She  had  received,  of  course,  an  education  beyond  her  present  sta- 
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tion,  and  poured  it  layishly  into  his  thirsty  mind.  When  he  numhered  four- 
teen years,  she  died,  and  a  loneliness  befell  him  which  is  the  crown  of  genius, 
and  out  of  which  marvellous  jewels  may  be  plucked.  —  Very  early  in  his  Jife, 
he  had  manifested  an  ardent  lore  of  the  art  to  which  subsequently  he  devoted 
himself  Before  he  spoke,  he  sang  his  own  lullabies;  when  he  first  went 
alone,  his  mother  lost  him  all  one  summer's  day,  and  he  was  found  only  at 
moon-rise,  fast  asleep  beside  a  fence,  whiliier,  bare-footed,  bare-headed,  and  all 
day  without  food,  he  had  followed  the  band  of  a  street  company,  still  repeat- 
ing in  his  pretty  sleep  parts  of  the  tunes  they  had  lent  him.  He  was  scarcely 
older,  when  two  tickets  for  a  rare  concert  (in  a  day  when  concerts  were  like 
rain  in  the  desert)  were  given  to  his  mother,  and  the  poor  seamstress,  who 
could  neither  leave  her  child  nor  resign  the  pleasure,  took  him  with  her  as  a 
protector.  The  gay  lights,  the  brilliant  toilettes  and  bouquets,  the  chandelier 
swinging  all  its  waxen  flames  in  the  glitter  of  ormulu  and  prismatic  pendents, 
the  laughing  and  commotion  previous  to  the  opening,  these  filled  the  child 
with  strange  exhilaration,  so  that  he  danced  upon  the  seat,  repeatedly  em- 
braced his  mother,  and  sung  to  her  once  or  twice,  in  a  low  caressing  voice, 
a  few  notes  of  his  choicest  remembrance.  But  when  the  musicians  had 
spread  their  magical  pages  before  them,  and,  out  of  a  wilderness  of  sweet 
sounds,  his  childish  ear  drew  the  measure  and  melody  of  one  air,  his  trans- 
port knew  no  bounds.  The  music  was  not  of  a  difficult  order,  nor  did  it  re- 
quire a  great  effort  of  comprehension ;  yet,  while  one  child,  who  had  been 
taken  that  the  effect  upon  him  might  be  observed,  whispered  dismally,  *  What 
a  yacket !  *  Fauntleroy  stood  with  his  clasped  hands  hanging  before  him,  his 
head  bent  forward,  and  his  little  face  bathed  in  tears.  The  last  piece  was  a 
&ntasia  upon  several  of  the  exquisite  waltzes  of  Beethoven :  during  the  per- 
formance one  of  the  sheets  fluttered  firom  the  stage  to  the  floor,  and  lay  there 
unnoticed;  at  the  conclusion,  as  they  stepped  into  the  aisle,  it  caught  the' 
child's  eye,  and,  springing  forward,  he  seized  it  The  strange  characters  en- 
chanted him,  he  followed  them  along  with  his  finger ;  of  their  meaning  he 
was,  of  course,  ignorant ;  but  they  had  some  connection  with  the  passing 
splendor,  they  were  akin  to  the  music  that  had  brimmed  his  childish  soul, 
they  were  precious  to  those  gods  upon  the  stage,  and  so  he  made  a  theft  of 
them ;  or  rather,  one  should  say,  bore  them  off  calmly,  as  if  by  his  own  right 
and  possession. 

His  letters  he  found  it  difficult  to  conquer,  but  day  after  day  he  sat  in  the 
sun,  poring  over  the  stolen  sheet,  singing  the  air  as  he  recalled  it,  dividing  it 
first  into  parts,  and  then  into  distinct  sounds,  until,  if  he  had  been  conscious 
of  the  fiict,  he  had  almost  literally  deciphered  the  meaning  of  those  quaint 
emblems.  Hornbook  and  catechism  retired  before  them,  for  to  those  worthies 
he  had  given  but  an  inconsiderable  portion  of  his  acquaintance. 

At  the  completion  of  his  sixth  year,  there  came  a  memorable  day  to  Faunt- 
leroy Verrian.  He  was  no  longer  to  remain  with  the  other  lodger  during  Sab- 
bath mornings  of  perfect  calm,  that  breathed  of  woods  and  brooks  and  dewy 
winds,  and  brought  to  him  vague  sensations  of  distant  and  unknown  de- 
lights ;  but  jacket  and  trowsers  lay,  one  sunrise,  by  his  bedside,  and  he  was 


^ 
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promoted,  not  only  to  the  dignity  of  breeches,  but  to  that  other  goal  of  his 
desires,  to  see  clouds  of  music,  laden  with  all  gorgeous  imaginings,  blown  from 
the  great  golden  organ-pipes;  to  go,  morning  and  afternoon,  to  church. 
Through  the  quiet  prime,  he  discoursed  of  this  anticipation  to  his  mother, 
and  she,  with  maternal  wont,  did  her  best  to  check  it,  telling  him,  not  the 
choir,  but  the  preacher,  and  the  sweet  voice  of  the  prayers,  should  draw  him 
there,  where  she  took  him  not  to  delight  his  ear  but  to  save  his  soul. 
Fauntleroy  had  thought  his  soul  safe  enough,  if  he  to<5k  it  round  with  him, 
and  did  not  understand  his  mother's  dogmas.  ^I  know,'  he  answered,  when 
she  tried  to  elicit  his  ideas  of  immoiial  things,  *'  that  God  holds  me  in  my 
sleep,  and  makes  the  ocean  cry  so  in  the  night,  and  all  the  winds  whistle 
and  di^  their  wings  when  the  dark  comes, '  because  you  told  me,  and  I 
always  thank  Hue  in  my  prayers,  mother.  1  wish,  sometimes,  He  had  made 
a  field  for  me,  with  flowers  in  it;  but  I  suppose  there  is  one  growing 
gainst  I  am  a  man.' 

'But,  in  all  this,'  said  his  mother,  *you  think  too  much  of  yourself^  and 
very  little  of  Gon.' 

'Mother,  I  love  God  with  all  my  heart,'  he  replied;  *but  when  I  say  it, 
somehow  I  feel  like  a  bird,  and  sing  it.' 

His  mother's  seat  at  church  commanded  a  view  of  the  choir,  and  here, 
regardless  of  every  thing  else,  Fauntleroy  remained,  his  eyes  fixed  on  the 
loft,  and  his  ears  expectant  of  the  moment  when  the  great  crypt  of  silent 
sound  should  open  its  gates,  and  send  forth  its  winged  worshipping  ghosts. 
At  last,  through  the  vestry-door,  stole  the  white-robed  priest,  and  a  hush 
rdgned  in  the  assembled  congregation.  As  the  first  hum  stole  over  their 
heads,  like  the  breath  of  a  wandering  wind,  slowly  flanking  itself  with  al- 
lies of  massive  chords,  and  winding  into  vast  volumes  of  involved  harmo- 
nies, the  boy  sat  rapt  in  a  seraphic  trance.  No  motion  marred  the  marble- 
like  repose,  his  shadow  never  quivered,  and,  but  for  the  blood  that  bounded 
up  and  down  the  cheek,  one  could  have  dreamed  him  transmuted  into  some 
ddicate  sculpture.  At  length,  the  little  statue  gave  a  sigh,  the  lashes  fell 
and  hid  the  starry  eyes,  and  he  covered  his  face  with  his  hands.  In  the 
confession,  a  slight  motion  did  not  disturb  his  mother,  but  when,  on  rising, 
he  was  not  to  be  seen  in  the  pew,  she  knew  he  had  gone  to  seek  an  as- 
cent to  the  idol,  where  she  soon  caught  sight  of  the  dark  little  head,  as 
its  owner  sat  perched  on  a  stool  beside  the  organist.  The  service  over,  the 
mother  remains  in  the  pew,  with  a  mouthful  of  reproofs  for  the  truant; 
bat  he  still  lingers  in  the  loft 

'Well,  what  is  it?'  asks  the  organist,  amused  at  the  unceremonious  free- 
dom of  the  visitor. 

'Would  you  be  so  kind,'  asks  the  latter,  with  much  sweetness,  but  no 
fear,  'as  to  let  me  put  my  fingers  on  the  music?' 

'On  the  keys?    With  pleasure.' 

The  child  extends  his  hands,  and  lays  them  on  the  polished  ice,  although 
extracting  no  murmur. 
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*Well,  what  do  they  say  to  you,  the  sirens?    What  do  they  tell  you?' 

'0  Sir!  all  sweet  things!* 

^  Do  they,  little  enthusiast  ?  And,  if  they  say  so  much  without  sound, 
what  do  they  say  when  their  lips  move?' 

The  child  lifts  his  hands  from  the  keys,  crosses  them  behind  him,  and 
says  imperiously:  'Play!* 

The  man  obeys,  and  evolyes  a  slow  movement  from  Cherubini.  If  the  com- 
poser's soul  never  ndrrored  the  eztremest  depths  of  Nature,  of  if  the  present 
performer  has  in  his  own  soul  no  complete  expression  for  the  strain,  there 
is  yet  enough.  The  child's  eyes  sparkle  over  cheeks  whiter  than  snow, 
his  quivering  lips  part,  he  shivers  at  each  roll  of  harmony,  he  stands  with 
self-forgetful,  outstretched  hands,  and,  as  it  closes,  every  pulse  thrills  be- 
neath the  surge  of  the  silver  thunders.  He  had  foimd  that  day  a  new  reve- 
lation, and  unconsciously  to  himself  had  learned  that  in  the  organ — ^  great 
omnipotence  of  sound'  —  was  slumbering  all  the  delight  and  purpose  of  his 
life. 

His  mother  had  often  taken  him  with  her,  when  calling  on  an  elderly 
lady  who  lived  a  few  streets  higher  than  herself  the  town  sloping  up  from 
the  river;  and  during  these  visits  he  had  amused  himself  with  an  old 
English  piano  that  stood,  neglected  and  forlorn,  on  very  slender  legs,  in  a 
comer  of  the  room.  Round  the  edges,  ivory  had  once  been  damaskeened 
in  the  notes  of  an  air  in  vogue  at  the  time  of  its  construction';  but  they, 
together  with  the  harp  of  St  Cecilia,  elaborately  let  into  the  centre  of  the 
lid,  had  long  been  yellow  as  gold.  Opened,  it  displayed  the  delightful  mys- 
teries of  the  black  and  white  key-board.  But  alas  I  what  different  sounds 
issued  thence;  what  tormented  sprites  shrieked  in  short  pain  from  the 
shrunken  wires,  and  how  many  others  refused  to  answer  his  sununons  at 
all.  Just  over  it  was  a  small  window,  which  Fauntleroy  incidentally  no- 
ticed to  be  destitute  of  fastening.  A  few  weeks  after  his  first  attendance 
at  church,  he  learned  from  his  mother  that  this  neighbor  was  dead,  and 
that  the  house  would  be  closed  until  her  heirs,  who  were  foreign,  should 
send  an  agent  from  Europe,  preparatory  to  the  settlement  of  her  affairs, 
and  the  sale  of  household  stuff.  During  these  weeks,  his  mother  had  been 
greatly  harassed  by  her  son's  evident  propensity  to  music,  for  though  he 
now  learned  and  digested  whatever  was  set  before  him,  all  his  avidity  was 
manifested  in  the  former  direction.  In  despair  of  his  ever  becoming  a  use- 
ful member  of  society,  she  took  from  him  the  precious  sheet  of  Beethoven, 
forbade  him  to  speak  on  the  subject  of  his  predilection,  broke  in  pieces 
and  consumed  the  violin  left  behind  by  his  father,  and,  above  all,  com- 
manded him  never  to  approach  the  piano  at  the  old  lady's  house,  And, 
finally,  since  she  saw  the  restless  longings  of  the  little  face  at  every  visit, 
ceased  to  go  there  at  all  hersel£  At  last,  when  Fauntleroy  heard  the  an- 
nouncement, he  resolved  to  attain  the  mastery  of  that  valueless  old  piano, 
and  revolved  a  thousand  schemes  by  which  his  object  could  be  effected. 
Music  drew  him  as  a  magnet  draws  a  needle ;  resistance  never  occurred  to 
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him,  but  ooncealmept  was  absolutely  necessaiy.  The  more  his  mother  op- 
posed, the  more  she  pushed  him  forward:  with  a  pertinacity  equal  to  her 
own,  Faontleroy  followed  his  bent  On  his  way  home  from  school,  he  passed 
the  deserted  house,  even  opened  the  litUe  gate,  and  took  a  quick  but  satis- 
fiictory  survey  jot  the  premises,  and  as  hasty  a  resolution. 

That  night  at  tea-time,  his  share  was  taken  away  untouched,  he  went  early 
to  bed,  but  not  to  sleep,  frequently  calling  on  his  mother  to  put  by  her  work. 
It  seemed  as  if  the  evening  would  never  end,  while  he  tossed  impatiently 
about,  yet  entertaining  myriad  fiuitastic  presences,  and  marshaling  an  ever- 
slufting  procession  of  varied  song.  At  length  his  mother  lay  down  by  his 
side,  and  the  candle  was  extinguished.  Soon  the  regular  breathing  of  the 
tired  needle-woman  announced  her  sleep,  and  her  treacherous  little  boy 
slipped  down  the  other  side,  silently  donned  his  clothes,  and  stole  from  the 
house  into  the  mid-night  street,  leaving  the  door  and  his  mother  at  the  mercy 
of  the  open  bolt  Up  the  long  street  he  ran  till  out  of  hearing  distance,  past 
the  churchyard  like  a  spirit,  and  over  the  garden-wall.  He  stopped  at  last  on 
the  moss-grown  flags  of  the  garden-walk  to  look  about  him.  The  softest  bril- 
liancy of  a  June  moon,  but  two  hours  high,  flooded  all  the  nodding  boughs 
with  a  silver  frosting;  the  althea  and  flox  and  narcissi  dropped  their  heads, 
heavy  with  dew,  and  spread  their  untrained  fragrance  on  the  sweety  cool 
wind —  the  wind  that  wandered  in  and  out  the  darker  green  glooms  of  the 
aromatic  alleys,  and  was  the  only  stirring  thing  beside  himsel£  How  free,  ho 
was,  and  how  glorious  such  liberty  I  He  hardly  believed  that  another  soul  in 
the  world  was  up  and  in  a 'garden  at  this  hour.  The  garden,  which  had  been 
his  admiration  all  his  summers,  with  its  beds  of  pansies  and  violets,  and  its 
great  swinging  boughs  of  juiciest  fruit,  down  whose  walks  he  had  timidly 
stuped  with  dainty  delight,  this  garden  was  now  his  own  dominion,  as  much 
Ins  as  ever  it  had  been  any  bee's ;  the  people  who  owned  it  slept  and  forgot 
it,  and  cancelled  their  right  in  oblivion ;  any  one  of  the  flowers  he  could  pluck 
if.  he  chose.  The  universal  hush  and  peace  waited  upon  him.  Truly  he  was 
Lord  of  the  Night  At  least,  without  having  been  stated  in  words  to  himself 
tills  was  the  sum  and  meaning  of  his  sensations.  But  when  the  first  bloom 
of  his  midnight  experience  wore  away,  he  remembered  the  piano,  and  sought 
the  window  that  opened  behind  it.  It  was  almost  higher  than  he  could  reach, 
but  by  dint  of  an  arbor-seat,  which,  inch  by  inch,  the  little  burglar  dragged 
along,  he  raised  himself  to  a  sufficient  height  A  sweet-brier  climbed  round 
this  window,  and,  in  feeling  for  the  sash,  the  thorns  tore  and  scratched  his 
handa.  When  found,  all  his  strength  could  not  raise  it  He  hesitated  a  little 
while,  and  then  took  a  big  stone,  deliberately  broke  through  the  space  of  two 
panes,  inserted  his  head  and  arm,  and  drew  himself  through.  In  a  moment, 
tiie  mystic  instrument  was  open  and  tinkling  outrageously  beneath  his  empiric 
hands.  To  his  horror,  this  was  not  the  music  he  wanted,  and  the  connection 
between  each  separate  key  and  the  characters  on  his  excommunicated  sheet  sud- 
denly flashed  upon  him.  Solving  the  riddle  with  a  patience  most  wonderful,  he 
sat  woiidng  in  the  slowly-wheeling  moonlight  until  the  clock  of  the  opposite 
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church  struck  three :  still  delaying,  minute  after  minute,  till  the  last  quarter 
vramed  him  how  near  the  day  might  he,  he  hastily  closed  the  lid,  and  retreated 
as  he  had  entered.  Passing  the  graves,  this  time  he  was  hardly  so  fearless,  but 
scampered  down  t£e  gray  street  at  full  speed.  Nevertheless  an  unutterable 
satisfaction  filled  him,  and  noiselessly  securing  the  door,  he  crept  up  the  stair, 
tore  off  his  (;lothes,  and  slipped  into  bod  again,  silently  giving  a  little  prayer 
of  thanks  that  he  had  succeeded  in  his  naughtiness.  Having  the  first  time 
accomplished  so  much,  he  on  the  next  night  lost  no  sl^p,  but  woke  when  his 
mother  retired,  and  again,  when  she  slept,  escaped.  A  half-dozen  nights, 
while  the  moon  lasted,  the  child  continued  his  excursions,  but  at  length  was 
obliged  to  cease  for  want  of  the  Mendly  light 

During  the  intervening  space,  he  employed  himself  in  running  errands  and 
gathering  sixpences,  till  he  had  amassed  a  sum  sufficient  for  the  purchase  of 
strings,, which,  in  his  search  through  the  mechanism  of  the  instrument,  he 
had  found  requisite.  One  sunset  he  returned  with  them  in  his  pocket,  care- 
fully secreted  among  peg-top,  white  ally,  whittlings  and  ginger-bread,  and 
great  was  his  joy  when  the  thin '  crescent  of  the  new  moon  lay  above  a  long 
oran'ge  cloud,  but  equally  great  his  sorrow  to  see  the  slender  boat  float  down 
the  lucid  currents  of  the  west,  and  leave  no  sign.  A  few  nights  more,  how- 
ever, and  she  was  again  his  leaguer,  fortified  and  reinforced  by  certain  can- 
dles pillaged  from  his  mother's  scanty  store.  Meanwhile  he  had  lost  no  time 
for  ingratiating  himself  with  the  church  organist,  had  not  suffered  a  day  to 
pass  without  seeing  him,  had  beset  him  with  flocks  of  questions,  had  received 
hints  and  instructions  that  seemed  to  him  as  comprehensive  as  a  library,  and 
had,  as  he  soon  found,  acquired,  in  this  interval  of  rest,  real  knowledge  and 
satisfactory  progress. 

The  June  passed  into  the  harvest  moon,  October  began  to  array  herself  in 
all  the  beautiful  decadence  of  the  year,  and  still  his  new  pleasure  had  not 
palled  upon  Fauntleroy.  He  had  repaired  to  the  best  of  his  ability  the  inju- 
ries time  had  wrought  on  this  mine  of  enjoyment,  had  tuned  it  according  to 
his  inventive  skill,  and,  when  in  the  latter  business  strength  failed,  had  re- 
sorted to  a  thousand  expedients,  had  contrived  infimtile  levers  and  screws^ 
and,  at  one  time,  had  even  secured  the  refiractory  subject  by  a  cord  to  the 
jambs  across  the  room,  thinking  that  being  thoroughly  wetted  it  would  con- 
tract, as  he  had  seen  his  mother's  clothes-line  do,  and  draw  the  tone  to  tho 
required  pitch.  And  although  I  doubt  if  by  these  methods  he  effected 
much,  still  he  met  with  a  certain  success  that  sufficed,  and  they  were  excel- 
lent schemes  of  instruction.  Remembering  as  he  did,  every  line  and  mark  of 
his  one-paged  volume  of  Beethoven,  he  had  compared  with  it  what  every  hour 
over  the  instrument  taught  him,  and  having  obtained  a  book  of  tunes  ttom  the 
oiigan-desk  at  church,  together  with  much  more  assistance  firom  the  friend 
thero^  had  found  his  knowledge  to  be  perfectly  accurate  if  small,  and  that 
from  these  notes  he  could  produce,  though  in  how  much  less  degree  I  the 
same  melodies  that  enraptured  him  on  Sabbaths.  Moreover,  so  much  at- 
tained, he  now  by  practice  became  to  a  great  extent  master  of  difficulties  to 
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which  most  pupils  yield,  and  of  a  conyenient  if  not  always  elegant  style,  in 
which  his  little  fingers  would  twinkle  over  the  keys  at  some  prestissimo,  or 
slowly  oar  along  through  what  seemed  to  him  a  sea  of  solemn  harmony. 

Such  fi^uent  loss  of  sleep,  as  might  be  expected,  soon  sKowed  its  results  in 
the  boy.     Languid  and  pale  during  day-light,  with  large  purple  shadows  be* 
neath  his  eyes,  thin  and  without  appetite,  yet  animated  by  a  constant  liyeli- 
ness  of  mind,  joyous  and  over-flowing  with  inner  happiness,  he  grew  the  sub- 
ject of  his  mother's  tenderest  anxieties,  and  often  in  her  sleep  she  turned  to 
take  the  truant  into  her  bosonL  •    Once  or  twice  not  touching  him  in  her 
drowsinesa,  his  absence  did  not  occur  to  her,  but  another  time  she  started  up 
filled  with  keen  alarm,  as  he  closed  the  street-door.     Her  quick  call  was 
smothered  in  affiright.    It  was  the  work  of  an  instant  to  gather  a  few  garments 
and  follow  him  just  as  he  turned  the  corner  of  the  street    Never  dreaming  of 
looking  behind  him,  Fauntleroy  hurried  on,  scaled  the  wall,  and  for  the  last 
time  entered  his  sanctuary.    His  mother,  less  nimble,  toiled  up  the  hill,  and, 
despairing  at  the  wall,  ran  round  to  the  gate.     In  the  tremor  that  ruled  her, 
she  found  it  locked,  and  succeeded  only,  after  several  minutes,  in  remembering 
a  broken  part  of  the  inclosure.    Here  she  efiected  an  entrance,  but  Fauntleroy 
was  no  where  to  be  seen*    Down  one  aisle  and  up  another,  across  grassy  plots 
and  weed-choked  flower-beds  she  ran  breathlessly,  and  perhaps  had  not  foimd 
him  to  this  day,  if  a  thought  of  the  old  piano  had  not  struck  her  simultane- 
ously with  its  sound.    With  suddenly-illumined  thoughts  she  turned  to  the 
window  whither  the  thread  of  music  led  her,  and  bending  fix>m  one  side,  looked 
in.    There  was  the  dark,  old-&shioned  book-case,  filling  one  side  of  the  room 
from  floor  to  celling,  with  a  white  bust  of  some  irate  Apollo  in  a  niche  of  the 
arched  carving,  like  a  crown ;  the  curtains  swept  apart  for  all  the  light  the 
n^t  could  give ;  the  buffet  yielding  a  sidelong  gleam,  half  drowned  in  shade, 
of  silver  and  glass  and  gorgeously-flowered  china;  the  chancel-chairs  and 
velvetr«overed  table;   and  the  mysterious  portrait  above  the  chimney-piece, 
that  gathered  all  the  spare  light  into  itself  and  leaned  firom  the  dingy  firame  a 
pale,  witch-like  face,  in  a  net  of  golden  hair.    All  this  his  mother  received  at  a 
glance,  although  that  glance  lighted  instantly  on  her  child,  where  he  sat  rapt 
in  a  s<rfUy-improvised  welcome  to  his  Egeria.    So  motionless  was  he,  with  up- 
lifl;ed  eyes  in  the  clear  moon-light  that  streamed  upon  and  over  him  into  the 
room,  that  she  half-feared  him  to  be  in  a  somnambulic  state.    Yet  those  violet 
eyes,  so  dark,  so  lustrous,  wore  no  fixed  stare,  nor  any  trace  of  sleep ;  they 
were  rather  filled  with  spirit,  brimmed  with  the  wakefulness  of  life,  and  the 
heavenly  dream  of  musio  alone  overshadowed  the  transfigured  fiice.    The 
mother  felt  this  as  she  gazed,  and  hung  on  the  sweetness  that  his  fingers  drew 
into  the  air.     Did  ever  any  one  do  so  beautifully,  she  thought ;  and,  as  if  to 
mock  her,  a  golden  robin  stirred  in  his  nest  and  trifled  his  mid-night  song,  as 
full  of  joy  as  the  whippowil's  of  sorrow. 

As  Fauntlcroy'a  fimcy  lightened  from  the  theme  he  followed,  his  eye  pursued 
a  doud  across  the  sky,  and  falling,  lay  upon  his  mother's  face.  He  ceased  a 
moment  in  terrible  dismay,  then  starting  to  his  feet,  looked  back  at  the  por- 
tnut  on  the  wall,  lest  she  had  stolen  out  of  her  frame,  mastered  by  all  the 
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charm  of  the  old  house.  But  as  quietly  as  erer,  in  the  Greek  cap  of  vivid 
scarlet  and  gold  zequins  fidling  from  her  hair,  she  looked  through  her  prison- 
door.  Again  his  &scinated  eyes  sprung  back  to  the  white  face  pressed  against 
the  vacant  panes.  It  was  all  quicker  than  thought,  and  hardly  a  minute  had 
elapsed  when  he  comprehended  it  If  his  mother  had  been  Solomon,  he  would 
have  expected  summary  chastisement;  as  it  was,  he  resumed  his  seat  and 
played  with  his  best  execution  the  very  piece  upon  which  she  had  laid  her  ban. 
He  fancied  himself  to  have  accomplished  a  fine  revenge,  but  silly  child  I  his 
mother  no  more  understood  his  meaning  than  did  the  portrait,  for  of  the  iden- 
tity between  what  he  played  and  what  the  sheet  contained  his  unskilled  senses 
were  ignorant  Hardly  had  he  struck  the  closing  chord,  when  the  door  behind 
him  opened,  and  a  tall  gentleman,  in  flowing  robes  and  with  long,  dark  hair, 
entered,  bearing  a  light,  which  the  draught  at  once  extinguished. 

*  Wh^t  does  this  mean  ? '  he  asked  in  apparent  amazement,  first  of  the  child 
and  then  of  the  white  face  beyond.    The  mother  pushed  up  the  sash. 

*  Sir,*  she  cried,  *  he  is  my  son ;  and  having  been  forbidden  by  me,  when 
Madame  Fardeau  was  living,  to  touch  this  piano,  has  escaped  fi*om  me  in  the 
night !     Send  him  here  to  me,  I  implore  you.* 

*Is  this  so?'  asked  the  stranger  doubtingly,  and  with  that  strange  manner 
which,  however  perfectly  one  speaks  the  tongue,  always  indicates  the  foreigner. 

'  Yes,  it  is  so ! '  answered  Fauntleroy  stoutly,  as  his  mothcr^s  words  were 
impugned.  *  Mother  never  knew  of  my  coming  till  to-night ;  and  where 's  the 
harm?* 

*  You  have  been  here  before,  then  ?  * 

*  Oh  I  yes,'  answered  Fauntleroy,  into  whose  nature  there  had  not  been  in- 
stilled sufficient  awe  of  any  one  to  make  it  seem  to  him  worth  while  to  tell  a 
lie. 

'Several  times?* 

*  Several  times.* 

*  When  did  you  first  come  ?' 

'  Oh !  a  great  while  ago ;  a  great  many  years,  I  should  think.* 

*  A  great  many  years,  Fauntleroy !  *  exclaimed  his  mother,  while  the  gentle- 
man moved  uneasily  as  she  spoke.  '  Madame  Fardeau  has  not  been  dead  a 
great  many  years.    You  are  not  a  great  many  years  old  t ' 

*  Why,  mother,  the  little  lilies  were  in  bloom,  the  first  time.' 

*  And  that  was  in  June,  Sir,*  she  said,  half-laughingly,  and  appealing  to  the 
stranger.  » 

'  *  Well,  well,  you  make  too  much  noise  to  be  about  a  bad  business.    So  you 
like  this  tinkling  cymbal  ? ' 
*Sir  —  so  much  I' 

*  Who  taught  you  to  play  ?  * 

*  I  do  not  yet  play ;  but  I  shall.' 

*'  That  does  not  answer  my  question.    Have  you  had  a  teacher  ? ' 
*No.* 

The  gentleman  stooped  and  examined  the  piano.     '  ^Yho  keeps  your  instni 
ment  in  order?*  he  asked  with  a  comical  shrug. 
*Ido.* 
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It  was  an  like  a  dream  to  Fanntleroj,  and  which  was  real,  which  false,  he 
coold  not  tell ;  suddenly  two  hands  seized  his  waist,  swung  him  through  the 
casement  to  his  mother.  '  See,  little  monkey,*  said  the  great  black-bearded 
&C8  dose  to  his  own,  while  the  cheery  laugh  rung  in  his  terrified  ear  like  a 
booming  beU,  *I  shall  set  a  trap  here  to-morrow.  Good  night ! '  and  he  ab- 
ruptly dosed  the  sash. 

Fauntleroy  fdt  as  if  he  had  just  fiillen  out  of  bed,  and  expecting  that  the  next 
minute  would  rereal  the  falsehood  of  so  long  and  so  delightful  a  hallucination, 
was  yet  fiuther  surprised  when  his  mother  took  his  hand  and  led  him  home 
without  a  word.  She  was  trembling  in  every  nerye  herself  she  did  not  cease 
throwing  a  frightened  ^ance  over  her  shoulder  as  they  walked,  and  she  seemed 
unable  to  recal  her  thoughts  from  the  region  to  which  they  had  strayed. 

'Naughty  child,'  said  she  at  last  with  tears,  as  she  sat  once  more  in  the  lit- 
tle bed-diamber ;  *  cruel  boy,  to  occasion  me  such  trouble  I  * 

'  Mother,  did  nH  you  like  to  hear  me  play  ? ' 

*  Tou  played  well ;  but  you  have  stolen  it  all.' 
*No  one  else  has  lost  it* 

'  Fauntleroy,  I  would  rather  you  had  neyer  played  a  note  than  to  have 
deoeiyed  me  so.' 
'  Did  you  hear  the  piece  you  took  away  from  me  ? ' 

*  Are  you  going  to  increase  your  disobedience  by  dishonesty  ?  Hare  you 
been  at  my  trunk  ?    Haye  you  unlocked  that,  and  got  it  ? ' 

'Pooh!  no.     I  remembered  that.' 

*  I  wish  you  would  learn  your  multiplication-table  as  easily.' 

*  Sixteen  times  sixteen  are  two  hundred  and  fifty-six,  and  that's  as  far  as 
the  table  goes!' 

*  You  are  in  high  glee  to-night.    Does  it  make  you  happy  to  be  wicked  ? ' 

*  O  mother !  not  to  be  wicked  I  but  to  be  up,  to  have  been  out,  to  have 
seen  my  beauty,  and  oh  I  I  neyer  shall  see  her  any  more,  I  never  can  go  there 
igain  I '  and  bursting  into  tears,  he  went  crying  to  bed  and  sobbing  to  sleep. 

The  next  day,  when  the  mournful  Fauntleroy  returned  at  night  from  school, 
there  stood  in  his  mother's  small  sitting-room  the  beloved  piano,  a  roll  of  old 
and  invaluable  musical  iiss.  upon  it,  and  an  envelope  containing  a  sum  of 
money,  with  directions  that  it  should  be  employed  in  paying  a  teacher  for  Mas- 
ter Fauntleroy  Yerrian. 

The  mother  entering  soon  from  an  unusual  day's  work  abroad — for  she  was 
assisting  at  a  trousseau — first  looked  ^bout  her  in  amaze,  and  then  hung  long 
above  the  writing  on  the  envelope,  holding  it  to  the  light,  and  trying  it  by  a 
thousand  whims. 

*Yes,'  she  murmured  at  length,  'with  all  the  fiilse  color  of  hair  and  beard, 
with  all  the  disguised  tones  and  hidden  pen-strokes,  he  is  unchanged.  This  is 
he,  and  strange  it  is  that  my  heart  does  not  break.  Of  what,  of  what  can  I 
be  made  ?  How  hard  that  heart  must  be ;  for  my  love  is  as  utterly  extinct  as 
his.' 

Neverthdess,  she  hurried  on  shawl  and  hood  again,  and  returned  to  the 
bouse  from  which  she  had  lately  issued.    She  never  had  occasion  to  seek  it 
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again,  for  the  trousseau  upon  whidi  she  had  worked,  was  from  that  ereniDg 
abandoned. 

For  two  or  three  days  the  money  lay  untouched,  the  music  unrolled,  the 
piano  unopened.  At  their  dose  his  mother  extracted  the  confession,  that  if  he 
had  been  dishohest  he  was  *  making  up  for  it,'  and  that  he  would  show  her 
how  well  he  could  deny  liiwuyftlf 

At  the  end  of  another  week,  during  which  the  donor  had  settled  his  affairs 
and  departed,  as  she  heard,  she  engaged  a  music-teacher,  herself  displayed 
the  crabbed  numuscript,  opened  the  piano,  and  placed  him  before  it 

'  You  hare  my  leaye,  dear,'  she  said,  and  with  a  sigh  perhaps,  resigned  the 
laudable  intention  which  all  American  mothers  are  supposed  to  entertain,  of 
making  him  on  one  day  President  of  the  Republic ;  for  the  fine  arts,  as  we 
all  know,  are  not  the  road  to  that  distinction. 

*  Mother,*  said  Fauntleroy,  a  few  days  afterward,  ^I  never  shall  enjoy  my 
music  the  way  I  did  when  it  was,  as  you  say,  stolen.' 

There  was  little  for  his  teacher  to  correct  in  what  he  had  preyiously  gained, 
and  at  every  lesson  he  astonished  and  outstripped  her.  Finally  she  buried 
him  in  the  intricacies  of  the  sdence  till  it  became  dear  and  glorious  as  the 
firmament,  and  reflected  back  to  him  the  features  of  his  own  mind  like  the 
brazen  sea  of  the  Temple  crowned  at  the  brim  with  flowers  of  lilies.  The  ' 
gradual  opening  of  the  cl)ild's  genius  gave  his  mother  a  great  awe;  with  that 
she  dared  no  longer  interfere,  but  in  the  moral  part  of  his  character  he  was, 
she  saw,  fearfully  defident  He  met  all  her  arguments  with  an  unconsdous 
sophistry,  and  was  almost  incapable  of  distinguishing  right  from  wrong.  The 
creature  of  impulse,  she  declared  it  providential  that  all  his  impulses  were 
good. 

As  time  passed,  Fauntleroy's  supple  fingers  gathered  strength,  and  he  was 
pronounced  equal  to  the  antidpation  of  his  life.  To  be  a  great  performer  on 
any  instrument,  or  to  create  fi«sh  forms  for  any  or  all  instruments  to  unfold, 
did  not  at  that  time  belong  to  his  visions;  he  only  desired  to  live  for  and  in 
music,  however  humbly,  and  to  serve  it  entirdy.  It  was  not,  meantime,  so 
easy  a  task  to  obtain  an  opportunity  for  this  exercise.  Wealthy  committees  of 
wealthy  churches  declined  affording  his  genius  the  assistance ;  had  they  willed 
it,  they  might  have  ministered  to  the  heavenly  visitant,  but  unwilling,  he  was 
neverthdess  not  to  lose  his  service.  At  last  the  organ  of  a  poorer  church, 
fine  and  powerful  for  its  size,  was  placed  at  his  disposal,  and  he  entered  with 
the  years  of  childhood  upon  the  career  of  a  man.  Frequently,  after  becom- 
ing accustomed,  he  played  for  tKe  usual  organist  of  his  place :  his  perfor- 
mances being  so  excellent  that  ungodly  crowds  flocked  to  hear  them ;  and  on 
the  departure  of  his  first  friend  from  the  church  whid^  his  mother  attended, 
he  was  invited  to  fiJl  his  place,  at  a  salary  which,  far  too  small  as  it  was,  was 
a  fabulous  amount  to  the  boy  and  his  mother. 

Thus  he  grew.  His  teacher  had  no  more  to  impart ;  if  it  were  possible,  he 
had  exhausts  the  mss.  with  which  he  had  been  so  unexpectedly  enriched :  he 
had  finished  fourteen  years,  and  his  mother  died.  Slowly  and  imperceptibly, 
yet  with  the  sureness  of  fate,  she  had  drooped  and  wearied  from  the  day,  eight 
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years  sin^e,  in  which  she  had  abandoned  her  son  to  his  determination ;  and 
without  ever  knowing  that  it  was  so,  Fauntleroy  watched  his  mother  fade 
away  before  his  eyes.  Had  he  .been  an  ordinary  person,  the  reaction  would 
now  inevitably  have  come.  But  the  grief  that  so  suddenly  overwhelmed  him 
only  goaded  to  farther  effort,  and  in  almost  unbroken  seclusioCL  he  turned  him- 
sdf  partially  to  a  more  general  study,  pursued  with  no  less  ardor  or  success. 
Nothing  that  he  attempted  seemed  to  require  an  effort,  or  rather  the  effort  he 
saw  fit  to  put  forth  always  covered  the  attempt,  and  thus  in  time  his  learning 
became  more  than  liberal  Again  then  he  returned  to  his  chosen  pursuit,  and 
day  after  day  he  sat  in  the  old  church  alone,  except  for  his  single  attendant, 
pouring  forth  melodies,  and  teaching  the  echoes  of  the  place  such  resonances 
as  they  had  never  breathed  before. 

There  was  at  no  great  distance  from  the  church  a  school,  the  tumult  of 
whose  greetings  and  recesses  reached  the  young  organist  in  a  murmur,  as  he 
sat  studying  black  tomes  in  the  sheltered  choir.  Often  through  the  blush  of 
sunrise  he  passed  its  neat  grounds,  and  its  bells  broke  in  upon  his  sweetest 
reveries.  The  boy  grows  as  he  dreams,  and  Fauntleroy  was  already  gathering 
a  look  into  his  fiu»  that  did  not  belong  to  the  child.  Up  the  gallery-stairs 
now,  unperoeived  by  him,  stole  every  day  a  little  girl  —  pale,  though  not  from 
lack  of  health,  and  elegantly  clad — who  sat  upon  the  upper  step  and  listened 
to  his  music.  When  the  bell  struck  she  would  hasten  down,  as  frequently 
takii^  the  balustrade  for  her  method  of  conveyance  as  any  other.  Time  in- 
creasing, she  became  more  daring,  and  stole  on  tip-toe  round  the  organ,  though 
never  obtaining  a  view  of  the  performer's  hc^  and  never  caring  to  do  so. 
Sometimes  now  the  stroke  of  the  bell  was  disregarded  by  her,  and  until  some 
motion  of  the  organist  surprised  her,  she  sat  listening  through  the  warm 
noons  to  his  necromancy ;  the  long  roll  of  the  sound  made  her  tremble  with  a 
deHdous  pain,  and  her  &ce  grew  paler  as  the  childish  soul  fed  upon  such 
ecstatic  sweetness.  Pinafore  and  pantalette  vanished  by  degrees,  while  a 
maturer  maidenly  attire  assumed  predominance ;  and  the  flying  hair,  swept 
away  in  a  long  satin  gloss,  was  secured  in  twisted  coils.  Once  she  had 
brought  a  cluster  of  the  school-girls  to  partake  her  feast,  but  each  borrowing 
courage  from  the  other,  their  congregated  boldness  frightened  her,  and  she  did 
not  repeat  the  experiment 

One  noon  she  had  stood  sheltered  by  the  wing  of  the  organ ;  so  entranced 
through  the  music,  and  so  lost  in  the  mazes  whither  it  had  led  her,  that  when 
its  last  throb  died  away  she  was  first  stutled  from  her  abstraction  by  thp 
dang  of  the  church-door.  She  ran  down,  but  the  organist  and  his  attendant 
had  gone,  and  she  was  locked  in.  Knowing  he  would  return,  she  entered  the 
body  of  the  church,  and,  having  wandered  at  her  pleasure  over  the  forbidden 
precincts,  ensconced  herself  finally  among  the  piled  hassocks  of  a  square  pew, 
and  opened  the  school-book  which  to  save  her  conscience  she  had  brought  in 
her  hand.  Never  a  very  courageous  student,  the  book  ere  long  wearied  her, 
letter  chased  letter  over  the  page,  and  the  head  sinking  among  the  crimson 
cushions,  she  was  soon  fast  asleep.    In  a  short  time  the  young  organist  re- 
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turned,  quietly  ascended,  and  busied  himself  in  fresh  problems,  combinations 
and  intervals,  over  the  old  cabalistic  volumes.  Rising  at  length,  he  leaned 
over  the  rail  of  the  gallery,  and  looked  down  into  the  church :  his  mind  full  of 
pleasant  dreaming.  Thus  the  girl  slumbering  in  the  warm  coloring  of  the  old 
pew  below,  with  a  broad  pencil  of  light  guarding  her  presence  as  it  slanted 
through  the  chancel  window  and  swum  in  gorgeous  motes,  seemed  to  him  like 
a  fiiy  curled  in  the  cups  of  ruby  cacti,  or  the  visible  spirit  and  creation  of  his 
music,  and  so  passed  along  his  dream  without  exciting  other  emotions  than  its 
thousand  fantasies  and  gay  processions  were  wont  to  do.  Turning  again  to 
the  keys,  hf  was  soon  lost  in  the  more  beautiful  ideas  of  men  older  and 
greater  than  he.  Soon  there  stole  through  the  girFs  half-waking  mind  a  gen- 
tle murmuring,  swelling  till  all  the  air  about  her  pulsed  with  long  waves  of. 
melody,  and  she  awoke  to  hear  the  golden  pipes  pealing  as  she  had  never 
dreamed  they  could,  while  every  atom  throbbed  with  conscious  sound. 

So  the  music  stole  along  the  aisles,  shaking  from  its  flowing  folds  fragments 
of  delicious  airs,  dim  remembrances  of  meadow  •  greens,  wreaths  of  palest 
wood-flowers.  Now  the  quiet  ripple  of  a  forest-brook  crept  down ;  and  now 
the  summer  wind,  taking  the  pine-tree  tops,  shook  them  in  a  hurried  storm  of 
notes  till  the  wild  crescendo  broke  into  a  myriad  murmurs,  each  rocking  in  the 
breeze.  Slowly  through  this,  out  of  untrodden  depths,  a  grander  and  more 
solemn  movement  rose,  and  all  the  mysterious  beauty  of  a  fugue  of  Bach 
bathed  the  place  in  a  fairer  sanctity.  Filled  with  indescribable  awe,  she 
glided  from  the  church  at  its  close,  and  returned  to  her  vacant  seat  at  school, 
regardless  of  reprimand  and  trifles,  and  only  repeating  in  her  mind  the  sub- 
lime strains  she  had  heard. 

For  some  time  Fauntleroy  Yerrian  had  been  quietly  growing  in  the  public 
favor.  Indeed  it  would  have  been  singular  if  the  chord  so  powerfully  touched 
by  him  had  never  drawn  any  response ;  and  thus  when  a  musical  impulse, 
apparently  unaccountable,  seized  the  town,  all  his  quiet  became  disturbed,  and 
he  was  compelled  to  direct  it  Yet  so  sincerely  did  he  love  his  art,  that  he 
deemed  no  self-sacrifice  too  great,  and  his  genial  advice  and  enthusiastic  sym- 
pathy were  never  sought  in  vain.  A  class  of  eager  students  came  into  his 
own  hands,  and  soon  with  their  help  he  had  reorganized  the  ancient  order  of 
singing-schools  into  institutions  replete  with  zeal  and  science.  While  the 
fever,  as  it  was  called,  was  at  its  height,  it  was  determined  to  introduce  the 
pursuit  of  music  into  the  schools,  and  certain  of  his  class  undertaking  younger 
pupils,  he  reserved  to  himself  the  older,  and  therefore  more  stupid  and  refrac- 
tpry.    Among  these,  it  chanced,  was  his  imrecognized  disciple. 

It  was  a  warm  afternoon  when  he  first  mounted  that  seminary  staircase,  in 
company  with  the  Principal  A  class  in  history  sat  in  the  recitation-desks, 
and  the  girl  who,  unknown  to  him,  had  so  haunted  the  organ-loft,  was  stand- 
ing in  the  act  of  answering  a  question.  She  was  rather  taller  than  the  usual 
hcighty  and  wore  a  dress  of  some  thin  purple  tissue,  out  of  whose  dark  shades 
rose  her  snowy  shoulders  like  a  Naiad  from  a  flag-flower,  and  short  sleeves  with 
little  puffs  of  cloudy  lace  dispUyed  the  round  fair  arms.  The  hair,  naturally 
of  a  soft  brown,  was  transmuted  into  sunshine  by  the  beams  that  showering 
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through  the  dome,  illumined  the  beautiful  forehead,  and  was  fastened  by  a  nar- 
row silver  comb.  The  long-cut  hazel  eyes  with  darker  brows  distinctly  pen- 
cilled; the  finely -moulded  features  and  self- repressed  lips;  and  the  white 
colorless  skin,  all  made  a  piece  of  rare  beauty.  The  contrast  of  her  com- 
plexion and  dress  first  caught  the  eye  of  Fauntleroy  as  the  principal  would 
have  conducted  him  to  a  seat  His  glance  lingered  unconsciously,  and  he 
scanned  her  keenly  tb  discover  the  soul  that  animated  such  loveliness.  An 
ordinary  observer  might  have  passed  heedlessly,  but  he  read  in  her  the  tone 
that  answered  to  his  dimmest  dearest  thought  Perhaps  she  had  spent  more 
serious  study  on  the  preset  lesson  than  ever  on  any  before,  yet  now  the  an- 
swer, ready  not  a  moment  since,  hung  trembling  on  her  lips  and  slipped  away 
from  her  treacherous  memory,  while  as  earnestly  and  forgetfully  she  returned 
his  gaze.  Yet  in  an  instant,  as  I  said,  Fauntleroy  had  seen  something  in  her 
fiux,  neither  of  feature  nor  of  color;  something  that  comprised  a  beautiful 
ideal,  that  sprung  forward  and  met  his  own  souL  He  had  felt  her  presence 
before  he  fiurly  saw  her,  and  now  while  she  stood  with  those  little  white 
hands  calmly  crossed  on  the  cherry-wood  desk  beside  her,  and  her  eyes  fear- 
lessly meeting  his  own ;  the  gusty  maps  that  swayed  upon  the  wall ;  the 
shadow  of  the  maples  through  the  open  windows ;  the  form  of  the  teacher 
and  the  hum  of  the  schokrs  all  disappeared,  and  he  felt  only  thiis  girl  and 
himself  alone  in  the  world.  In  a  moment  more  the  class  was  dismissed. 
Suddenly  awakened,  the  girl  fled  to  her  seat,  which  was  at  the  opposite  ex- 
tremity of  the  room. 

The  teacher  now  briefly  explained  the  affair  on  hand,  assured  the  scholars 
that  all  difiBdenoe  should  be  laid  aside,  and  that  each  one  must  sing  such  a 
verse  as  she  could  remember ;  that  their  separate  capabilities  might  be  ascer- 
tained. A  few,  the  first  summoned,  declared  themselves  totally  without  ear 
and  v<nce ;  for  the  nonce  they  were  left  undisturbed,  and  .perhaps  the  whole 
number  would  have  confessed  to  a  similar  inability  had  not  one  whispering 
little  thing  struck  up  an  impudent  air,  and  sung  it  through  with  spirit  After 
this,  sentimental  songs  found  favor,  a  faded  opera-tune  tawdrily  rendered,  and 
some  drawled  out  long-metred  hymns,  or  raced  through  the  best  of  the  negro- 
melodies  extant,  which  at  that  time  numbered  but  few.  Mechanically  the 
young  oigftnist  noted  these,  while  a  new  and  strange  impatience  fired  him  to 
hear  that  other  voice.  As  for  her,  she  had  never,  as  you  know,  seen  his  face 
before,  yet  was  sure  of  his  identity  as  much  as  he  was  amazed  at  finding  here 
the  creature  of  his  reverie.    At  last  her  turn  came. 

'Miss  Sara,'  said  the  teacher. 

She  rose  cahnly,  as  if  thmking  what  to  sing,  while  he  waited  longingly  ; 
then  ran  lightly  up  and  down  the  scale,  with  liquid,  airy,  ringing  notes  as  ever 
song  by  any  spray-swung  bhrd. 

'A  tune.  Miss  Sara,'  said  the  preceptress,  according  to  the  letter  of  her 
iDstractions ;  Ms  it  not,  Mr.  Yerrian  ? ' 

The  scales  answered  far  better,  but  impossible  as  it  was  to  speak,  and  in  his 
quick  desire  to  hear  more,  he  bowed.    Again  the  lips  parted,  and  the  mourn- 
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ful  words  of  the  old  Scotch  chorus  flowed  on  the  bosom  of  its  wild  sweet 
tune  in  a  luxury  of  pathos  and  melody : 

*■  LocHABKB  na  mtAT 
May  be  to  return  to  Loohaber  na  mair.* 

Tears  filled  his  eyes  while  she  sung,  and  her  competitors  exhibited  their 
skill  to  inattentive  ears.  When  all  were  through,  he  walked  directly  to  her 
desk.    She  rose  to  meet  him. 

*  Will  you  come  to  my  house  after  school  ? '  he  asked  in  his  sweetest  tones. 
*  Will  you  come  and  sing  with  me  ? ' 

The  frank  glad  consent  of  her  eyes  was  answer  enough ;  he  named  his  place 
of  residence,  and  without  another  word  left  the  school,  nor  did  he  ever  return. 

There  was  a  beautiful  calmness  about  this  girl,  a  natural  fi-eedom  from  anti- 
cipation and  tumult ;  impatience  never  interrupted  her  quiet,  surprises  were 
impossible  with  her ;  all  things  came  to  her  as  if  by  an  appointed  sequence  of 
events.  Thus*  this  new  firiend  did  not  startle  her,  and  in  all  the  tedious  em- 
ployments of  the  school  that  day  she  was  not  for  an  instant  restless. 

As  soon  as  the  recitations  dosed,  Sara  obeyed  his  request,  reached  the  small 
house  by  the  water-side,  and  entered  the  low  room.  Fauntleroy  was  standing 
by  the  window,  looking  out  upon  the  river ;  as  she  lingered  at  the  handle  of 
the  door,  he  turned,  instantly  advanc^  and  led  her  in  with  the  happiest  of 
smiles,  but  with  no  words.  He  seated  himself  at  the  piano,  and  placed  cer- 
tain vocal  exercises  before  her.  Not  to  his  astonishment,  since  he  could  have 
believed  her  capable  of  all  things,  she  sang  them  with  entire  ease,  as  her 
music  -  teacher,  who  once  had  been  also  his,  could  have  prophesied  to  him. 
His  fingers  lingered  on  the  ^companiment  when  she  had  finished,  as  if  loth  to 
conclude.  She  trembled  a  minute,  half  in  doubt,  and  then,  her  lithe  figure 
swaying  to  the  song,  warbled  an  air  more  familiar  to  him  than  day,  because  it 
was  his  own.  The  expression  with  which  she  rendered  his  song,  the  interpre- 
tation of  all  its  indefinite  grace,  could  not  have  been  more  exquisitely  given 
by  the  most  finished  cantatrice  alive.     He  turned  in  a  rapture  of  admiration. 

^  It  is  yours.  Sir,'  she  said.  He  had  not  presumed  that  another  soul  had 
knowledge  of  it 

*■  And  yours  I  You  have  made  it  so  I '  he  replied,  seeing  her  as  no  pupil, 
but  rather  on  an  equality  with  himself  *  And  you — surely  you  have  melo- 
dies where  your  delights  are  written  down.' 

*  The  clouds,  Sir,  have  neither  color  nor  shape  till  the  sun  shines  on  them ; 
and  such  as  I  sing  only  what  is  made  for  us.' 

The  dock  tolled  nine  before  he  allowed  her  to  rest,  and  then  conducting  her 
to  her  home,  he  returned.  A  new  light  had  been  given  to  his  eye^that  day ;  a 
new  fire  kindled  at  his  hearth.  His  heart  had  been  like  a  flower  waiting  for 
the  dawn,  and  that  now  expanded  in  all  the  wannth  and  beauty  of  its  rich 
growth.  There  were  but  three  Fates :  the  first  he  had  met  on  the  Sunday, 
now  so  long  ago,  when  he  threw  himself  upon  the  organ's  universe  of  sound ; 
his  second  he  knew  well  he  had  found  to-day,  and  were  she  hostile  or  propi- 
tious, still  how  fidr  and  calm  and  beautiful !  When  should  he  find  his  third 
^*^  ^  (mn)  or  rixt  nasr.) 


-niS^  *:>-  **-  ^^  to-day 
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But  his  glee  is  so  great  that  he  does  not  behold 
The  tall  man  that  stands  near  the  pillar  hard  bj, 

Nor  the  flash  of  the  dagger  that 's  hailed  with  gold, 
Nor  the  still  keener  flash  of  the  lowering  eye. 

On  they  come,  and  the  sexton  bows  low  to  the  ground. 

The  bride  smiles  a  welcome,  the  bells  ring  a  chime. 
While  a  grand  acclamation  in  surges  of  sound 

Thrills  up  through  the  sky  like  a  sonorous  rhyme. 
They  are  under  the  porch — when  one  dash  through  the  crowd. 

One  flash  of  a  dagger — one  shriek  of  despair, 
And  Bertha  falls  dead ;  while  stem-faced  and  proud, 

The  swarthy-skinned  Prince  of  the  Gipsies  is  there  1 

How  sombre  to-day  is  the  little  old  town. 

With  mourning  and  sables  and  funeral  display ; 
Long  weepers  are  hanging  from  battlements  brown, 

And  the  ancient  Cathedral  is  haggard  and  gray. 
The  sexton  a  white  rose  has  put  in  his  breast. 

While  his  fiu»  is  as  blank  as  a  snow-laden  sky. 
For  Bbrtha  and  Albert  haye  gone  to  their  rest, 

And  the  Prince  of  the  Gipsies  is  swinging  on  high. 
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BT  lOm  T.  IXTISO,  AmOB  or  'TBI  QUOD  OOBBBBFOSDBXCB.* 

Makt  years  since  I  had  a  relatiye  on  the  mother's  side,  an  elderly  gentle- 
man, who  prepared  to  write  a  history  of  Long  Island.  He  was  a  man  of  great 
acquirements  and  thorough  research.  He  was  eminently  qualified  for  the  task, 
for  there  was  no  &ct  so  astounding  that  it  staggered  him,  nor  any  tale  so  re- 
markable that  it  was  beyond  his  belief.  He  did  not  confine  his  inyestigations 
to  books  i^one.  He  yisited  spots  rendered  classic  by  the  deeds  of  departed 
worthies.  He  commenced  his  explorations  at  Coney  Island,  and  terminated 
them  at  Montauk  Point  To  sum  up  his  character  and  qualifications :  he  was 
a  gentleman  of  great  perseverance  and  extraordinary  swallow.  Under  these 
circumstances,  it  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  he  did  not  liye  to  complete  his 
work.  The  odd  scraps'  of  information,  and  the  strange  tfdes  which  he  had 
gathered  in  the  course  of  his  labors,  fell  into  my  hands — for  he  was  my  third- 
cousin,  on  the  mother's  side ;  and  after  careful  examination,  I  am  satisfied  that 
there  is  much  information  contained  in  these  blotted  manuscripts  of  a  kind 
that  is  not  often  met  with ;  and  that  I  shall  be  doing  a  great  faror  to  the  pub- 
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Kc  in  general,  and  to  historians  in  particular,  by  bringing  it  to  light.     The  fol- 
lowing account  of  Matinecock  and  the  Van  Gelder  family  is  from  his  papers. 

The  Volkert  Van  Gelder  referred  to  was  a  personal  friend  of  my  respected 
relative,  and  a  man  very  much  of  the  same  kidney.  The  same  taste  for  anti- 
(Jtiarian  research  and  for  forgotten  lore,  was  a  strong  feature  in  the  character  of 
each.  In  the  case  of  Van  Gelder,  it  led  to  no  useful  results ;  in  that  of  my  re- 
spected relative — had  he  lived  —  it  would  have  culminated  in  the  production 
of  a  work  of  research,  which  would  have  shed  undying  light  on  the  history  of 
Long  Island,  and  would  have  been  a  blessing  to  future  generations. 

About  thirty  miles  from  the  city  of  New- York  is  a  headland  jutting  out  into 
Long  Island  Sound,  fortified  against  the  wash  of  the  sea  by  huge  boulders  of 
rock.  The  banks  of  the  shore  are  rough  and  rugged,  and  bear  marks  of  the 
wear  and  tear  of  the  waves.  On  the  upland  are  tall  trees,  twisted  into  fan- 
tastic shapes  by  the  force  of  the  winds  which  sweep  down  the  Sound.  Be- 
tween this  promontory  and  the  mainland  is  a  land-locked  bay,  from  whose 
borders  a  dense  forest  stretches  off  in  various  directions.  The  whole  of  this 
region  is  known  by  the  name  of  Matinecock. 

Matinecock  is  a  place  of  great  antiquity,  and  derives  its  name  from  an  Indian 
tribe,  which  once  held  sway  there.  Like  many  places  on  Long  Island,  it  is 
very  much  behind  the  rest  of  the  world  in  matters  of  every-day  experience ; 
and  being  situated  at  the  end  of  several  very  crooked  lanes,  and  hemmed  in  by 
water  and  sand-beaches,  it  is  no  easy  matter  for  the  world  to  get  at  it.  In 
this  neighborhood  stands  a  large  rambling  house,  made  up  of  gables  and  angles, 
with  low  roof;  and  over-shadowed  by  lofty  trees,  which  show  the  growth  of 
centuries.  It  was  originally  built  of  squared  logs,  and  was  quadrangular  in 
shape ;  but  each  successive  owner  added  a  wing  or  an  elbow  as  it  suited  his 
&ncy,  until  it  seemed  to  be  made  up  of  odds  and  ends  of  architecture. 

It  had  been  founded  nearly  two  hundred  years  by  one  Tennis  Van  Gelder, 
a  stalwart  warrior,  who  had  followed  the  Dutch  Governor,  Peter  Stuyvesant, 
in  his  various  campaigns.  His  ^rtrait  was  in  one  of  the  rooms  of  the  man- 
sion. It  represented  a  stark  warrior  with  high  cheek-bones,  a  mouth  closed 
like  a  steel-trap,  shaggy  eye-brows,  and  a  slash  across  the  nose  and  part  of 
the  cheek  as  if  fit>m  a  sword-cut    The  whole  denoted  an  iron  character. 

He  had  been  a  staunch  campa^er,  and  had  stood  by  his  old  commander 
until  the  dty  of  Manhattan  capitulated  to  the  English.  But  he  would  not  re- 
main to  see  it  under  their  domination.  Bestowing  on  the  invaders  his  male- 
diction, he  turned  his  back  upon  it  forever,  and  retired  to  the  fastnesses  of 
Matinecock,' where  he  took  possession  of  a  tract  of  land  without  inquiring  who 
was  the  owner,  erected  a  dwelling,  and  set  himself  down  to  brood  over  his 
wrongs,  and  to  meditate  revenge. 

Scarcely,  however,  had  he  got  warm  in  his  new  nest,  before  he  was  beset  by 
the  myrmidons  of  Matinecock,  led  on  by  one  Ebenezer  Cock,  a  tall,  hard-fisted 
pioneer  of  the  New-England  breed.  He  claimed  the  ground  on  which  the 
Dutchman  had  settled,  by  virtue  of  a  grant  from  the  Indian  owners  of  the  soil 
He  flourished  under  Van  Gelder*s  nose  a  parchment  signed  with  the  hierogly- 
phics of  four  Sachems  of  the  Matinecock  tribe,  by  which,  in  consideration  of 
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three  shirts  and  a  shoe,  the  aforesaid  sachems  had  conveyed  to  Ebenezer 
Cock,  Eliphalet  Frost  and  Sampson  Latting  several  thousand  acres  of  ground 
about  Matinecock.  This  was  too  much  for  the  gunpowder  disposition  of  the 
warrior.  He  glanced  grimlj  over  the  instrument,  then  handed  it  back,  and 
swore  he  would  defend  his  rights  against  all  the  *  Cocks '  in  Christendom,  and 
prepared  for  battla 

There  is  no  doubt,  however,  that  matters  were  compromised  without  re- 
course to  arms.  For,  among  tiie  old  records  is  a  memorandum  dated  some 
years  after  in  1676,  of  his  going  with  'his  man  Ryck  and  his  square-nosed 
dogge  to  meet  one  Ebenezer  Cock  and  others  on  the  subject  of  his  difficulties 
aboute  the  lands  of  Matinecock.'  Whatever  may  have  been  the  nature  of  the 
compromise,  it  is  certain  that  Teunis  Van  Gelder  retained  his  possessions,  and 
transmitted  them  to  his  descendants. 

Years  passed  while  he  yet  lived  there.  He  had  grown  gray,  but  not  one 
whit  less  grim.  The  nature  of  his  first  reception  rankled  in  his  mind,  and  he 
held  his  neighbors  at  arm's  length.  He  kept  a  keen  watch  on  all  their  move- 
ments, ready  to  show  his  teeth  at  any  symptom  of  aggression.  He  looked 
upon  their  assault  upon  his  domain  as  but  a  continuation  of  the  wrongs  which 
had  driven  him  firom  his  native  city ;  he  was  ready  to  renew  at  any  moment,  in 
his  own  person,  the  war  between  Holland  and  England,  and  was  equally  ready 
to  take  to  his  bosom  any  one  who  avowed  animosity  to  the  English. 

At  that  time  Captain  Kidd  was  buccaneering  on  the  Spanish  Main.  Rumors 
were  rife  of  his  having  been  seen  in  various  quarters.  At  one  time  he  was 
said  to-have  been  seen  off  Montauk,  heading  for  Gardiner's  Bay ;  at  another  at 
Sandy  Hook.  These  reports  would  die  away,  and  then  would  be  revived  by 
the  arrival  of  some  vessel  which  had  been  chased  by  the  redoubted  *  Rover '  in 
the  Carribean  Sea,  and  escaped  only  by  night  setting  in. 

Late  one  afternoon,  a  tall,  gaunt  courier,  mounted  on  a  switch-tail  mare,  gal- 
loped through  the  county  in  hot  haste.  He  brought  news  that  Kidd  had 
landed  at  Sag  Harbor,  and  had  rifled  the  town.  Teunis  Van  Gelden  rubbed 
his  hands  in  keen  satisfaction,  and  his  eye  lighted  up  with  a  kind  of  venomous 
glow.  He  longed  for  a  sight  of  the  gaUant  fireebooter,  who  was  in  a  manner 
visiting  upon  the  English  commerce  the  wrongs  which  the  nation  had  com- 
mitted on  his  native  city. 

On  that  same  night  he  was  aroused  from  his  sleep  by  a  sound  like  the  re- 
port of  a  gun  booming  across  the  water.  He  opened  his  casement  and  gazed 
out  In  the  distance  he  observed  lights  dancing  on  the  Sound,  and  appa- 
rentiy  approaching  the  land.  Shortly  after  there  was  a  loud  hail  firom  the 
shore. 

Teunis  thrust  his  head  out  of  the  window,  and  answered  by  a  bellow  which 
might  have  been  heard  a  mile.  Guided  by  his  voice  a  figure  groped  its  way 
through  the  rocks  and  bushes,  and  stopped  at  his  door. 

The  Dutchman  was  always  on  the  look-out  for  plots  and  pitfalls  on  the  part 
of  his  foes,  and  was  prepared  for  emergencies.  He  seized  his  gun  and  sallied 
out  to  meet  th6  stranger.  At  the  door  stood  a  square-built,  storm-beaten  fel- 
low, with  a  keen  watchful  eye,  a  nose  like  a  hawk's,  aid  a  mouth  like  a  bull- 
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do^s.  He  had  a  cutlass  and  a  pair  of  pistols  in  his  belt  As  the  veteran 
eyed  him,  and  marked  his  gaunt^  hard  features,  he  felt  that  he  was  a  kindred 
spirit,  and  his  heart  warmed  to  him.  A  few  words  sufficed  to  explain  that  he 
was  second  in  command  of  Kidd's  vessel,  which  was  at  anchor  a  short  dis- 
tance off  and  in  want  of  supplies. 

No  news  could  have  been  more  acceptable,  no  visitor  more  welcome. 
Tcunis  received  the  freebooter  with  open  arms.  His  house  and  all  that 
he  had  were  placed  at  his  disposal  For  several  days  groups  of  slashing  fel- 
lows, armed  to  the  teeth,  were  seen  hanging  about  the  premises,  carousing, 
shooting  at  marks,  swearing  hard,  and  making  the  neighborhood  ring  with 
their  revelry.  Teunis  was  in  the  thick  of  them,  and  as  they  related  their  en- 
counters on  the  Spanish  Main,  their  hand-to-hand  fights,  and  described  the 
din  and  thunder  of  battle,  the  martial  spirit  of  the  veteran  furly  broke  out, 
and  he  swore  to  Eidd  that  he  loved  him  as  his  own  son. 

During  thdr  sojourn  the  old  house  fairly  echoed  with  their  carousals ;  and 
the  fierce  indomitable  spirit  of  the  Dutchman,  and  his  bitter  animosity  to  the 
English,  so  won  upon  the  buccaneer,  that  under  a  solemn  injunction  of  se- 
crecy, he  took  him  into  his  confidence.  His  want  of  supplies  was  but  a  pre- 
text His  vessel  was  lad^i  with  treasure,  and  he  was  in  quest  of  a  place  to 
secrete  it 

He  suggested  Matinecock  Pointy  but  Van  Gelder  shook  his  head,  and  cau- 
tioned him  against  the  marauding  spirit  of  the  neighborhood.  He  declared 
that  no  honest  man  was  safe  there,  that  they  were  a  hybrid  race,  a  cross  be- 
tween the  Quaker  and  the  steel  trap,  and  that  he  might  better  trust  the  *  Old 
Boy.' 

The  freebooter  shrugged  his  shoulders  and  remarked,  ^that  they  might 
trust  a  worse  person  than  the  one  last  mentioned.' 

Teunis  did  not  argue  the  point,  but  suggested  Sandys  Point  as  more  remote 
and  safer,  and  added:  ^Ryck  can  show  you  the  way.' 

*  Agreed,'  replied  the  freebooter. 

That  night  at  midnight  several  boats,  heavily  laden,  set  off.  Van  Gelder 
took  a  warm  interest  in  the  whole  proceeding,  accompanied  them  to  the  boats, 
and  swore  to  watch  over  the  treasure  as  if  it  were  his  own.  He  gave  minute 
directions  to  Ryck,  and  stood  by  the  shore  until  the  boats  were  hid  by  the 
darkness. 

Late  at  night  Ryck  returned  home,  grinning  with  satis&ction  at  a  broad 
gold  piece  which  had  been  bestowed  on  him.  He  and  his  master  were 
doeeted  together  for  more  than  an  hour,  and  they  parted  with  a  caution  to 
secsecy  on  the  part  of  the  latter,  accompanied  by  a  promise  to  curry  his  hide 
in  case  of  his  &ilure.  As  Teunis  was  very  exemplary  in  keeping  promises  of 
this  kind,  Ryck  remained  true  to  his  trust 

After  the  execution  of  Kidd,  it  became  known  to  the  English  government 
that  he  had  commxmicated  to  Van  Gelder  the  spot  where  his  treasure  was 
buried,  and  Commissioners  were  appointed  to  examine  him.  They  found  the 
veteran  in  the  extreme  of  age,  gaunt^  grisly,  with  dim  eyes,  Uke  an  old  hound, 
and  tottering  up  and  down  the  walk  in  front  of  his  house,  supported  by  a 
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withered  negro,  as  decrepit  and  time-battered  as  his  master.  He  heard  their 
errand  in  savage  silence.  For  a  minute  his  energies  rallied  at  the  idea  of  an 
encounter  with  his  old  foes.  It  was  but  an  expiring  flash  in  the  socket  He 
refused  to  give  them  any  information,  and  turned  his  back  upon  them.  Rjck 
shared  all  his  master's  antipathies,  was  equally  taciturn,  and  thej  departed 
with  their  mission  unaccomplished. 

In  a  week  from  that  time  Tennis  Van  Gelder  was  gathered  to  his  fathers. 

Ryck,  after  languishing  about  the  place  for  a  few  weeks,  was  found  dead, 
sitting  on  his  old  master's  graye. 

The  present  owner  of  the  house,  a  lineal  descendant  of  Tennis  Van  Gelder, 
is  a  little  dried-up  fellow  named  Volkert,  who  seemed  to  hare  grown  up  be- 
hind a  pair  of  large  round  rimmed  spectacles,  through  which  he  yiews  the 
world  on  a  magnified  scale. 

The  feuds  and  animosity  which  had  existed  between  Tennis  and  his  neigh- 
bors died  with  him,  and  his  descendant  was  regarded  by  them  as  a  kindly- 
disposed  and  well-meaning  little  man,  somewhat  peppery  in  temper  and  fan- 
tastic in  his  notions. 

Much  of  his  time  was  spent  in  out-of-the-way  research  and  ferreting  in  the 
dust-holes  of  the  past,  from  which  he  now  and  then  would  fish  up  some  un- 
savory fact  or  useless  piece  of  information.  Those  twilight  portions  of  his- 
tory in  which  fable  and  fiict  are  mingled,  were  his  delight  He  would  travel 
a  day's  journey  to  visit  a  spot  where  a  ghost  had  been  seen,  or  a  murder  com- 
mitted. He  regarded  a  superannuated  n^ro  as  a  mine  of  legendary  wealth, 
and  would  hold  him  by  the  button  by  the  hour  to  get  at  the  truth  of  some 
incident  recollected  by  the  n^ro's  great-grandmother,  and  detailed  to  him 
when  he  was  a  boy.  In  &ct  his  foibles  were  so  well  known,  that  every  vaga- 
bond in  the  country  who  could  coin  a  plausible  story,  half-romance  and  half- . 
fiLct,  was  sure  of  a  welcome  and  a  hearty  meal  in  his  kitchen. 

He  was  not  a  little  proud  of  his  Dutch  descent,  and  had  small  respect  for 
any  whose  genealogy  was  not,  like  his  own,  lost  in  the  fog  which  surrounded 
the  Dutch  dynasty. 

His  prime  minister  and  confidential  adviser  was  a  gray-headed,  wrinkled 
n^o  named  Zeb.  He  had  been  in  his  youth  a  sturdy  fellow,  but  had  dried 
up  into  an  old  codger  who  looked  like  a  frosted  persimmon.  He  was  tough 
and  leathery,  with  a  head  as  hard  as  adamant,  an  obstinacy  of  disposition 
which  required  the  full  strength  of  his  skull  to  keep  it  in.  He  had  been  bom 
and  bred  on  the  place,  and  looked  upon  it  and  his  master  as  his  own  property. 

In  early  life  he  had  been  somewhat  of  a  reprobate,  so  that  his  name  and 
the  gallows  had  frequently  been  coupled  together  in  a  very  fiuniliar  manner; 
but  he  had  disappointed  all  their  prophecies,  and  in  spite  of  his  fitults  had 
steered  clear  of  the  halter. 

As  he  grew  old  he  became  proportionably  steady  in  his  habits,  and  his  evil 
name  seemed  to  peel  off.  By  the  time  he  had  become  entirely  useless  and 
good  for  nothing,  he  had  acquired  quite  a  good  character,  and  of  late  years  he 
had  never  been  known  to  swear  when  he  had  his  own  way,  nor  get  drunk  at 
his  own  expense.    He,  however,  retained  the  habit  of  shooting  with  a  long 
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bow,  and  the  nuurelloas  character  of  his  stories  was  only  exceeded  by  the 
pertinacitj  with  which  he  stuck  to  them. 

His  memory  was  a  perfect  magazine  of  mysterious  experiences,  of  enooun* 
ters  with  spirits  of  every  denomination.  The  whole  neighborhood  of  Dosoris, 
Matinecock  and  Lattingtown  was  but  so  many  weird  spots,  noted  in  his  mem- 
017  as  scenes  of  ghostly  adrenture.  He  could  point  ou{  the  very  tree  at  Flag 
Brook  where  Ralph  Crafts  had  a  friendly  chat  with  the  Devil,  who  volun- 
teered to  whip  Ralph's  wife  for  him,  and  was  beaten  himself;  and  he  could 
show  the  large  tulip-tree  at  Dosoris,  under  which  Parson  Woolsey  had  an  en- 
counter of  a  more  hostile  character  with  the  same  personage,  in  which  he  so 
exorcised  the  Old  Boy  in  bad  Latin,  and  raised  such  a  din  about  his  ears  with 
hard  Scripture  texts,  that  he  took  to  flight,  and  never  dared  show  his  hoof 
there  while  the  old  clergyman  lived. 

Yolkert  Van  (Welder  pretended  to  turn  an  incredulous  ear  to  these  tales  when 
Zeb  happened  to  speak  of  them  in  public,  and  put  his  old  retainer  off  with  a 
*pish ; '  but  he  always  took  occasion  when  no  one  was  by  to  glean  from  him 
the  full  particulars.  These  were  committed  to  writing,  and  stowed  away  in 
an  ancient  book-case  mounted  with  brass,  which  is  a  perfect  repository  of  ab- 
struse history. 

Zeb,  however,  had  a  crony  in  his  own  sphere,  though  not  of  his  own  color, 
equally  versed  in  legendary  lore.  This  was  an  old  weather-beaten  fellow  with 
a  red  nose  and  a  moist  eye,  of  the  name  of  Nick  Wanzer. 

Kick  was  bom  and  bred  at  Matinecock.  Many  of  his  family  had  gone  off 
to  seek  their  fortunes  in  other  parts  of  the  world.  Nick  quoted  the  old  saw, 
'A  rolling  stone  gathers  no  moss,'  and  staid  at  home.  He  grew  no  richer,  but 
in  process  of  time  he  certainly  acquired  a  kind  of  moss-grown  look,  as  if  he 
were  reaping  thp  reward  of  his  resolution. 

He  was  addicted  to  strong  drink  and  long  stories,  and  by  dint  of  constant 
indulgence  in  both,  it  became  a  matter  of  doubt  whether  his  head  or  his  stories 
had  become  toughest  He  was  usually  to  be  met  with  either  on  the  borders 
of  the  Dosoris  mill-pond,  with  a  fishing-rod  across  his  shoulder,  or  trudging 
along  the  sand-bars,  carrying  a  gun  as  battered  as  himself,  with  a  slouch- 
tailed  dog  at  his  heels.  He  however  was  indigenous  to  the  place,  and  be- 
longed to  that  class  of  worthies,  one  or  two  of  whom  hang  about  every  coun- 
try village,  and  who  drift  through  life  always  fn  sight,  living  no  one  knows 
how  or  where,  and  winding  up  their  career  by  being  found  dead  under  some 
hedge  or  in  some  hay-mow. 

In  his  youth  he  had  been  a  harum-scarum  fellow,  a  keen  sportsman,  and  a 
persevering  fisherman.  Every  rock  firom  the  Stepping  Stones  to  Lloyd's 
Neck,  was  as  familiar  to  him  as  his  own  dwelling,  and  there  was  not  a  comer 
c^  any  swamp,  or  nook  of  woodland,  which  he  had  not  traversed  with  dog 
and  gun. 

He  had  been  terribly  harried  in  the  early  part  of  his  life,  by  a  termagant 
wife,  but  he  had  at  last  deposited  her  in  the  i^attingtown  church-yard,  with  a 
heavy  stone  over  her  to  commemorate  her  virtues  and  to  keep  her  quiet. 

He  had  been  too  much  oowed  by  stringent  petticoat  government,  ever  to 
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be  the  man  that  he  had  been  before  hig  marriage ;  but  it  was  a  great  weight 
off  his  mind  to  know  that  she  waa  at  rest,  as  well  as  himsel£  From  that 
time  he  had  been  his  own  master,  loitered  about  the  country,  attending  to 
every  body^s  business  except  his  own.  When  the  weather  was  fine,  and 
the  Sound  smooth,  he  and  Zeb  passed  whole  mornings  in  a  rickety  boat, 
paddling  about  in  search  of  fish.  When  the  fish  did  not  bite,  the  worthies 
might  be  descried  upon  one  of  the  rocks  at  Martinecock,  philosophising  oyer 
the  past,  while  Nick's  dog  slept  in  the  sunshine  at  their  feet 

Of  late  Yolkert  had  shown  a  strong  yearning  toward  Nick.  There  was 
something  in  his  good-for-nothing  character  which  harmonized  with  the  taste  of 
Yolkert,  who  had  a  weak  spot  in  his  affections  for  vagabonds.  Nick,  from  a 
casual  loiterer  about  the  place,  was  gradually  become  a  kind  of  appendage  to 
it :  running  of  errands,  catching  a  mess  of  fish,  or  dropping  a  few  woodcock 
at  Yolkert^s  door ;  ringmg  the  noses  of  his  pigs,  and  making  himself  generally 
useftiL  But  the  great  secret  of  their  intimacy  was  a  certun  adventure  which 
Nick  had  met  with,  many  years  previously,  in  which  Teunis  Yan  Qelder  bore  a 
conspicuous  part  It  did  not  speak  very  well  for  the  old  pioneer,  but  Yol- 
kert took  a  strange  pride  in  the  evil  odor  which  hung  round  the  skirts  of  his 
ancestor.  He  forthwith  took  Nick  by  the  hand,  and  although  the  tale  was 
scouted  by  many  as  the  fitbrication  of  Nick's  drunken  brain,  Yolkert  cross- 
examined  him  fiuthfully ;  took  the  whole  down  in  writing,  decided  it  to  be 
both  plausible  and  true,  and  forthwith  deposited  it  among-  the  arcana  of  his  - 
historic  lore,  from  which  I  have  drawn  it    The  adventure  was  as  follows : 

NICK     WANZS&'S     ADVENTURE. 

Nick  had  been  passing  an  evening  many  years  since  at  a  husking  -  frolic 
Like  most  persons  who  are  good  for  nothing  else,  he  was  in  hi^  element  there. 
He  was  a  lusty  dare-devil  fellow  then,  ready  for  a  fight  or  a  frolic,  and  full  of 
that  rash  yet  jovial  recklessness  which  makes  friends  of  the  men  and  plays 
the  very  deuce  among  the  other  sex.  The  party  had  been  merry,  and  when 
the  time  came  for  breaking  up,  their  merriment  had  become  boisterous.  Nick, 
overflowing  with  good  cheer,  took  his  leave  of  his  host,  shook  hands  with  the 
mothers,  kissed  the  prettiest  of  their  daughters,  and  set  out  on  his  return  to 
his  own  quarters. 

The  road  was  dark  and  gloomy,  but  he  knew  every  inch  of  it  He  was  mel- 
low with  ale,  apple-brandy  and  hard  cider.  He  knew  that  he  had  to  pass 
through  a  weird  neighborhood,  and  all  the  tales  which  he  had  heard  of  ghosts 
and  hobgoblins  and  Kidd  and  old  Teunis  Yan  Gelder  were  circulating  freely 
« through  his  brain,  and,  as  he  afterward  acknowledged,  what  with  the  spirits 
within  and  the  spirits  without,  his  head  was  in  somewhat  of  a  turmoil 

He  had  a  small  boat  drawn  up  in  a  creek  near  Peacock's  Point,  and  as  the 
road  became  somewhat  unsteady  as  he  proceeded,  he  determined  to  return 
home  by  water.  Taking  a  short-cut  across  the  fields  and  floundering  through 
a  swamp  or  two,  he  finally  reached  the  creek,  drew  out  his  boat,  and  pushed 
out  into  the  Sound. 

It  was  one  of  those  quiet  still  nights  when  there  was  scarcely  a  ripple  on 
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the  watOT;  every  star  was  plainly  reflected  on  its  surface,  and  the  moon  hnng 
in  the  sky  like  a  huge  glohe  of  silver. 

Nick  palled  lazily  along,  thinking  at  one  time  of  a  fanner^s  daughter  with 
whom  he  had  passed  a  few  love-passages  behind  the  door;  then  of  the  ale  and 
cider  and  apple-brandy ;  then  of  the  tales  of  Kidd,  with  which  an  old  black 
fiddler  had  regaled  them  at  intervals  during  the  evening*  until  he  had  got  the 
apple-brandy  and  the  farmer^s  daughter  and  Kidd  and  his  treasure  terribly 
jumbled  together.  *Hq  had  been  wondering  where  the  freebooter  could  have 
put  his  money :  and  whether  it  was  in  gold-dust,  or  in  bars  or  coin,  and  was 
in  deep  speculation  as  to  whether  it  would  be  possible  for  him  to  discover  it, 
dig  it  up,  buy  up  the  whole  country  round,  and  marry  the  girl  just  spoken  of, 
when  his  attention  was  arrested  by  a  loud  halL 

'Boata-hoyl  boata-hoyi' 

The  sound  appeared  to  come  from  the  Point  at  Matinecock,  which  was 
nearly  half  a  mile  distant ;  aiid  yet  the  voice  seemed  to  be  scarcely  fifty 
feet  off.    Nick  dropped  his  oars  and  listened. 

*  B-o-a-t  a-h-o-o-o-y  I '  again  sounded  across  the  water  fit>m  the  same  direction, 
and  yet  apparently  close  at  hand. 

Nick  looked  about  him  in  every  direction,  to  ascertain  if  any  other  craft 
were  in  sight.  The  moon  shone  brilliantly,  and  its  reflection  rested  like  solid 
alver  on  the  water :  not  a  thing  was  to  be  seen.  ^  It 's  very  strange,'  thought 
he,  *  but  it  can't  cost  much  to  answer.'  So  he  put  his  hand  to  his  mouth  and 
gave  the  response :  '  Hallo ! ' 

*  Gome  ashore ;  you  're  wanted ! '  was  the  rejoinder  in  the  same  singular 
tone. 

Ni(^  did  not  altogether  relish  the  summons,  but  he  was  a  good-natured  fel- 
low, so  he  turned  his  boat  toward  the  land.  As  he  approached  it^  he  saw  a 
figure  seated  on  a  rock  at  the  water's  edge.  He  supposed  the  hail  might  come 
from  one  of  the  neighbors  who  wanted  a  lift  on  his  way  home.  But  on  nearer 
approach^  he  saw  that  the  man  on  the  rock  was  a  stranger.  By  the  light  of 
the  moon,  he  appeared  to  be  a  tall,  gaunt  man,  black  and  grim,  and  dressed  in 
a  red  shirt  A  dark  hat  was  slouched  over  his  fiice,  from  beneath  which  two 
eyes  glowed  out  like  fire,  and  in  his  hand  he  held  a  club. 

Nick  eyed  him  for  a  moment,  waiting  for  him  to  speak.  But  he  sat  without 
a  word,  and  with  his  glowing  eyes  fixed  on  him  in  a  way  that  made  Nick's 
flesh  creep.     ^  Do  you  want  me  ? '  at  last  inquired  he. 

*  Not  I,'  replied  the  other  in  a  gruff  voice.     '  You  want  me.' 

*  You  ?    I  never  laid  eyes  on  you  before,'  said  Nick. 

'  I  've  been  at  your  elbow  for  the  last  half-hour ;  ever  since  you  were  think- 
ing of  Kidd's  money.    I  have  charge  of  it' 

'  Whew-w ! '  Nick  drew  a  long,  low  whistle,  and  laid  his  finger  with  a  sort 
of  drunken  gravity  on  his  nose.     *  Then  you  know  what  I  was  thinking  of? ' 

The  other  nodded. 

'You 're  not  Kidd?' 

The  other  shook  his  head. 

'  Nor  Tenuis  Van  Qelder  ?' 

•No.' 
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*  Then  you  must  be ^  Kick  paused,  as  he  did  not  like  to  be  disrespect- 
ful    *  You  must  be ^ 

The  other  nodded.     *  You  Ve  hit  it* 

'The  old  Nick,'  added  Wanzer. 

'  Your  namesake,'  replied  the  stranger. 

'  And  you  have  charge  of  Kidd's  money  ? '  inquired  Nick. 

The  stranger  nodded  again. 

*  But  can  you  tell  me  where  it  is  t '  asked  Nick  in  an  insinuating  tone.  *  It 's 
of  no  use  to  any  one  now.' 

The  stranger  looked  about  him,  and  then  said  in  a  cautious  tone :  '  I  sup- 
pose I  might,  but  it  would  be  a  breach  of  trust ;  I  promised  never  to  reveal  it.' 

*  I  think  you  observed  that  you  are  the  Old  Boy,'  remarked  Nick. 

'The  Old  Boy,  Old  Nick,  Old  Harry,  Old  Scratch,  among  friends  I  My 
enemies  are  less  courteous  in  their  titles,'  replied  the  other. 

'Well,'  said  Nick,  in  a  very  insinuating  tone,  'that  being  the  case,  a 
trifling  breach  of  trust  can't  hurt  you.  You  know  that  your  character  is 
none  of  the  best ;  I  do  n't  mean  to  say  that  you  deserve  what  is  said  of 
you,'  added  he  in  an  apologetic  tone,  '  but  people  will  talk,  and  they  some- 
times make  very  free  with  you.' 

'  I  know  it,'  replied  the  other.     '  I  'm  used  to  it ;  I  do  nl  mind  it' 

'  Well,'  said  Nick,  returning  to  the  subject  of  the  gold,  '  if  you  could  put 
me  in  the  way  of  getting  that  money,  I  would  do  something  for  you  d  —  d 
handsome.' 

'I  can't  venture,'  replied  the  other  resolutely;  *I  don't  mind  Kidd  so 
much.  He's  bad  enough,  and  has  some  desperate  fellows  leagued  with 
him ;  but  the  worst  of  all  is  a  hard-headed  Dutchman,  one  Tennis  Van  Gel- 
der.  Since  he  came  into  our  quarters,  he  and  Kidd  have  struck  up  a  kind 
of  partnership :  I  've  led  a  dog's  life.' 

'But  they  can't  use  the  money,'  urged  Nick. 

'Can  any  miser  use  his  money?'  inquired  the  other,  'yet  no  miser  will 
part  with  it  They  like  to  know  it's  there.  I  tell  you.  Sir,'  said  he, 
striking  his  club  hard  on  the  ground,  and  speaking  with  much  emphasis, 
'if  they  lost  that  money,  they  'd  make  my  quarters  too  hot  to  hold  me.' 

'  Well,'  said  Nick,  '  I  did  not  think  that  they  could  increase  the  tempera- 
ture there ;  but  if  they  did  kick  you  out,  would  you  mind  it  t ' 

'I  was  brought  up  there,'  answered  the  other,  'and  am  somewhat  used 
to  the  climate.     I  don't  think  I  would  feel  at  home  any  where  else.' 

Nick  was  unwilling  to  give  up  the  chance  of  getting  hold  of  the  free- 
booter's treasure.  'Who  is  to  tell  them  that  you  revealed  it?'  asked  he; 
*I  would  not' 

The  stranger  seemed  impressed  by  this  promise.  'Can  I  rely  on  you, 
Mr.  Wanzer?' 

Nick  was  vociferous  in  vindication  of  his  trustworthiness. 

'But  there  must  be  a  consideration,'  suggested  the  stranger.  'I  never 
do  any  thing  without  it' 

'Just  as  you  please,'  said  Nick,  who  was  becoming  reckless;  'I  agree 
to  any  thing.' 
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*You  know  what  my  price  is?' 

*I'ye  heard,'  replied  Nick.     *Qiye  me  the   money,  and  make  your  own 
terms.' 
'Enough,'  answered  the  other. 
'Jump  in  your  hoat,  and  pull  for  Sand's  Point    I'll  meet  you  there.' 

Nick  waited  for  no  second  bidding.  He  sprang  into  his  boat,  pushed  off 
from  the  shore,  and  tugged  away  lustily  at  the  oar.  The  exercise  ha(i  the 
effect  of  taking  off  some  of  the  fumes  of  the  liquor  which  he  had  drank, 
and  of  bringing  him  to  his  senses.  He  began  to  think  oyer  his  promise, 
and  to  wonder  if  he  had  not  got  himself  into  a  scrape ;  but  before  he  had 
settled  the  matter  to  his  satisfaction,  the  boat  grounded  on  the  beach,  and 
he  found  the  stranger  standing  at  his  side,  with  a  shoyel  in  his  hand.  He 
beckoned  to  Nick,  who  followed  him  until  they  came  to  where  a  huge  boulder, 
known  as  Ridd's  Rock,  juts  out  from  the  Point  Here  he  paused,  threw  the 
shoyel  to  Nick,  and  told  him  to  dig. 

Nick  was  disposed  to  parley,  but  he  felt  the  glowing  eyes  on  him,  and  his 
heart  &ilcd  him.  He  dug  lustily,  throwing  out  the  sand  in  great  shoyels- 
falL  At  last  he  struck  something  solid.  He  eagerly  cleared  away  the  dirt, 
and  discoyered  a  chest,  secured  with  iron  bands.  He  struck  it  with  the 
shoyel,  and  could  hear  the  jingle  of  coin.  All  his  scruples  yanished  at  the 
sound. 

'Now  then,  Nick,  you  remember  your  promise — about  your  soul,'  said  the 
stranger,  jumping  in  the  hole  and  planting  himself  firmly  on  the  chest 
*  There's  the  money.' 

'Ay,  ay,'  said  Nick  recklessly ;  'deyil  take  the  soul.     I  want  the  money.' 

'Giye  me  your  hand,'  said  the  other.  'It's  no  bargain  until  we  haye 
crossed  hands.' 

Nick  had  extended  his  hand,  and  already  was  that  of  the  Great  Adyersary 
reached  to  grasp  it,  when  a  loud  unearthly  shout  rang  through  the  air. 

Nick  bounded  from  the  hole  at  a  single  leap.  The  next  instant,  with  a  yell, 
two  figures  pounced  •upon  the  stranger  in  the  pit  There  were  appalling 
screams  and  cries  and  all  the  struggle  of  fierce  encounter.  They  seemed  to 
breathe  fire  and  smoke  at  each  other :  at  one  time  the  fight  raged  in  the  hole, 
then  it  seemed  to  be  up  the  bank  near  Kidd's  Rock,  at  another  time  in  the  air. 
In  the  moonlight  Nick  could  see  his  friend  hard  beset,  and  he  noticed  that  he 
suffered  most  from  a  grim  old  fellow  in  a  cocked  hat,  with  a  slash  across  his 
nose.  The  other  was  square-built,  with  pistols  in  his  belt,  and  a  hanger  at 
his  side. 

As  Nick  began  to  doubt  how  the  battle  would  terminate,  he  quietly  slipped 
into  his  boat,  put  off  a 'short  distance  from  the  shore,  and  rested  on  his  oars 
to  watch  the  result 

In  a  few  minutes  he  heard  his  name  shouted  from  the  beach.  Nick  was  too 
wary  to  be  entrapped  by  any  feeling  of  sympathy.  He  kept  a  dead  silence. 
The  noise  and  uproar  lasted  for  a  short  time  longer,  and  then  grew  more  and 
more  distant,  until  it  died  away  in  the  woods  of  Great  Neck. 

Nick  now  plied  his  oar»yigorously,  occasionally  pausing  to  listen..    At  the 
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same  time  he  was  not  free  from  an  apprehension  that  on  looking  round  he 
might  find  his  late  visitor  stationed  in  the  bow  of  his  boat  But  he  reached 
Matinecock  in  safety. 

As  he  stepped  ashore  he  was  not  a  little  dismayed  at  disoovering  the 
stranger  seated  on  a  rock,  apparently  as  cool  as  if  nothing  had  happened ;  but 
on  closer  examination  Nick  observed  that  his  dress  was  very  much  dilapidated, 
and  his  &ce  begrimed  with  smut  and  dirt 

'  I  )iope  you  're  not  hurt,'  said  he,  in  a  tone  which  was  meant  to  be  sympa- 
thizing.    *  Those  fellows  were  a  little  too  much  for  you.' 

'  I  told  you  how  it  would  be,'  said  the  other  in  a  savage  voice.     '  They  got 
wind  of  it  somehow.' 
•   *  Who  were  they?' 

*  No  matter.    They  are  the  most  troublesome  of  all  my  boarders.' 
'And  the  money  ? '  inquired  Nick* 

*  It 's  where  you  left  it,'  replied  the  other.  *  Tou  can  get  it  if  you  like. 
You  know  our  bargain :  you  're  mine.' 

*Not  until  I  finger  the  cash,'  replied  Nick.  'And  unless  you  are  more 
lucky  than  you  have  been  to-night,  I  do  n't  think  you  '11  put  me  in  the  way  of 
doing  it  in  a  hurry.' 

'  Mr.  Wanzer,'  said  the  other,  *  do  you  mean  to  break  our  bargain  T ' 

'Where's  the  money?'  demanded  Nick  in  reply.  'If  you  mean  that  I 
should  take  it  while  those  two  pleasant  gentlemen  are  mounting  guard  over  it, 

you  are  much  mistaken.    I  will  see  you  to  the yourself  first    And  if 

you  mean  that  I  am  to  get  it  as  I  can,  and  be  pestered  by  them  while  I  live, 
and  by  you  afterward,  I  won't  do  it  Do  you  think  I  did  not  recognize  old 
Teunis  Van  Gklder :  I  've  seen  his  picture  too  often.  If  he 's  too  much  for 
you,  I  'd  like  to  know  how  I  would  come  off  in  a  scuffle  with  him ;  and  if  he 
and  Kidd  hunt  in  couples  why  damme  I  '11  have  nothing  to  do  with  it' 

Nick  struck  his  feet  resolutely  on  the  side  of  his  boat 

'  Tou  're  resolved  ? '  said  the  other  sternly. 

'  I  am,'  said  Nick. 

'  Then  take  the  consequences.' 

He  raised  his  club,  but  at  that  moment  the  same  loud  unearthly  yell  which 
had  startled  him  before  broke  through  the  air,  and  two  figures  sprang  toward 
them :  the  one  in  a  cocked  hat  gray  and  grim,  the  other  armed  to  the  teeth. 
Before  the  club  could  descend,  the  stranger  bounded  from  the  rock,  and  disap- 
peared in  the  direction  of  Dosoris,  the  two  following  in  full  cry  at  his  heels. 

Kick  hurried  of^  and  made  the  best  of  his  way  to  his  cabin,  where  he  was 
found  in  the  morning  in  a  sleep  so  sound  that  some  thought  it  might  have 
been  the  result  of  deep  potations,  but  which  Nick  himself  attributed  entirely 
to  the  excitement  of  the  scene  which  he  had  gone  through  at  Sand's  Point  and 
Matinecock. 

In  a  note  in  the  margin  of  the  above  manuscript  my  respected  velative  re- 
marked, that  Mr.  Volkert  Van  Gelder,  after  full  and  mature  investigation  of 
the  matter,  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  adventure  of  Nick  Wanzer 
was  not  a  mere  fiibncation,  but  an  actual  occurrence. 
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He  was  forced  to  this  conclusion  by  strong  circumstantial  evidence ;  for  it 
was  established  beyond  a  doubt  that  Wanzer  was  at  a  husking-frolic  on  the 
Tery  night  alluded  to,  that  he  set  out  for  home  late,  and  somewhat  inyolved  in 
liquor;  and  also  that  he  did  own  a  boat  which  usually  lay  in  a  creek  at  Pea- 
cock*8  Point 

Nick  Wanzer  himself  pointed  out  the  rock  on  which  the  stranger  sat  when 
he  first  made  overtures  to  him ;  and  the  siti^ation  of  Elidd's  Rock  at  Sand's 
Point  is  a  matter  of  public  notoriety.  Under  these  circumstances,  Mr.  Van 
Qelder  felt  that  to  express  &rther  doubt  would  be  to  cast  an  unjust  imputa- 
tion upon  the  character  of  a  worthy  and  well-meaning  citizen. 

In  oonunenting  farther  my  respected  relative  observed,  with  his  usual  dis- 
crimination and  acuteness,  that  it  was  a  very  nice  point  to  decide.  That  there 
certainly  was  strong  corroborative  evidence  of  the  truth  of  the  story ;  and 
that  al&ough  it  was  out  of  the  usual  course  of  things,  yet  that  Matinecock 
was  an  unusual  kind  of  place,  and  events  might  transpire  there  which  would 
not  happen  elsewhere.  Under  these  circumstances,  and  after  fully  weighing 
'  the  evidence,  he  thought  that  Wanzer's  statement  was  worthy  of  full  credence 
from  all  persons  of  strong  fiuth. 


THE    RAIN. 

Pattbb,  patter  comes  the  rain, 

Aslant  against  the  window-pane : 

I  can  see  the  large  drops  &11 — 

Mystic  globules,  perfect  all : 

See  them  speed  their  downward  way, 

Fall,  then  weep  themselves  away. 

So,  against  my  weary  brain 

Thoi]^hts  come  tapping  like  the  rain : 

Radiant  thoughts,  fironv  fiir-off  spheres, 

Strike,  then  spend  themselves  in  tears. 

0  ye  rain-drops  clear  and  bright  I 

0  ye  thoughts  on  wings  of  light  I 

Will  ye  never,  never  tell 

Of  the  regions  whence  ye  fell  ? 

Tell  us  whence  ye  come,  and  why 

When  ye  reach  us  then  ye  die  ? 

Axe  ye  voiceless  evermore, 

Only  moaning,  moaning  ever. 

When  your  beauteous  forms  are  driven 

'Ckdnst  the  cold  and  glassy  pane  — 

'Gainst  this  hardened,  earth-worn  brain, 

In  your  firuitless,  vain  endeavor 

To  convey  to  mortal  ears 

The  language  of  the  &r-off  spheres  ? 
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SONNETS: 

INBO&ZBSD      TO      K.T      F&IBND      VAWT. 
BT    BaST    W.    BOCKWKLL. 


ETXir  as  Bbatrice  appeared  to  him 
Who  passed  through  scenes  of  unimagined  woe, 
Kor  feared  hell's  gloomy  sentry,  nor  the  flow 
Of  dismal  Acheron ;  so  I,  through  dim 

Uncertain  paths  like  his — alheit  mj  fame 
Pales  'neath  his  own,  a  taper  to  the  sun  — 
Have  here  been  led,  and  this  my  work  b^un, 
If  ended,  must  be  ended  in  thy  name. 

Ko  idle  &ith  is  this,  by  whose  clear  light, 
And  the  strong  effort  of  Lore's  conquering  will. 
From  out  life's  mingling  mass  of  good  and  ill 

I  hare  ascended  to  the  Infinite : 
Beholding  thee  whose  beauty,  cold  and  pale, 
Beams  like  the  Cherubim  within  the  TeiL 

8  o  K  ir  I  T     I. 

0  THOU  I  who  dwelFst  in  memory  ever  blest, 
(By  whatsoeyer  name  in  heaven  thou  'rt  known, 
Thyself  on  earth,  the  last  and  loveliest  one, 
An  angel  in  my  bosom  art  confessed :) 

If  thou  inspire  my  song  as  thou  know'st  best, 
And  aid  my  fond  endeavor  now  begun, 
No  fabled  muse  need  I  for  guidance  own 
The  fair  inhabitant  of  my  cold  breast 

Tet  whether  this  my  song  may  stand  the  test. 
Or  challenge  the  full  sure  advance  of  time, 
I  little  know ;  but  if  the  hidden  force 

Of  Love,  and  its  strong  faith,  in  which  I  rest. 
Assist  my  heart  to  buOd  the  tuneful  rhyme, 
Thou  only  canst  be  named  the  primal  source. 

soiririT     XX. 

Alts     X.0  V  a  A. 

Giva  me  from  out  the  midnight  of  thy  hair 
One  tress  to  braid  in  this  my  votive  song ; 
For  time  though  fleeting,  art  is  nathless  long ; 
And  I,  though  skill  of  workmanship  not  rare 

Be  mine,  in  song  would  make  for  thee,  most  fair  I 
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A  work  of  such  deyice  aa  shall  prolong 

Thy  name,  exalted  o'er  Earth's  meaner  throng, 

And  lovelier  than  thej  all  in  my  compare. 
No  silversmith  of  Ephesus  am  I, 

By  such  device  to  bring  my  craftsmen  gain  : 

Nor  make  I  thee  the  idol  of  my  heart ; 
Though  thou,  like  great  ^  Aiana,'  whom  they  cry, 

Dost  hold  within  my  breast  as  chaste  a  reign, 

Nor  ever  shall  thy  gentle  sway  depart 

SOKNIT      III. 

A  UNOLED  sea  of  color  here  is  rolled 
Across  the  billowy  upland  filmed  with  smoke, 
Whose  groves  of  yellow  beech  and  crimson  oak 
Stand  forth,  a  goodly  prospect  to  behold ; 

Nor  with  less  glory  do  the  mountains  fold 
Their  giant  forms  in  Autumn's  hazy  cloak. 
While  up  their  sides  the  distant  wood  has  broke 
In  long  receding  waves  of  ruddy  gold. 

Could'st  thou  whose  beauty  doth  my  heart  ensnare. 
Give  to  this  lovely  scene  an  added  grace, 
I  should  not  here  perforce  enjoy  alone 

These  blended  hues,  which  Autumn,  in  despair 
At  not  out-vieing  thy  enchanting  face. 
From  his  broad  pallet  o'er  the  woods  has  thrown. 

soirirsT     XV 
On  1  in  these  colored  shades  it  were  too  blest 

To  roam  with  thee  the  hill-side  and  the  plain, 

When  in  each  passing  moment  we  retain 

The  moral  of  the  great  truth  here  impressed. 
See !  how  the  woods  in  green  and  gold  are  dressed, 

As  if  apparelled  for  a  conqueror's  reign ; 

Nor  less  yon  maple  groves,  whose  blood-red  stain 

Trickles  £ir  down  the  distant  mountain's  crest. 
Gorgeous  October !  in  thy  golden  gleam 

I  see  the  tender  light  of  loving  eyes, 

Which  to  thy  sweet  days  give  an  added  beam ; 
Nor  would  it  be  to  me  a  vain  surprise. 

If  sometimes  thy  low-whispering  winds  should  seem 

To  be  the  music  of  her  tender  sighs. 

8  o  N  ir  B  T     V. 

Thb  less  of  life,  the  less  account  is  seen : 
The  less  account,  the  less  of  ill  is  known : 
And  Beauty,  ere  its  flower  be  quite  fiill-blown. 
Is  oiltimes  nipped  by  sudden  frosts  and  keen ; 

And  thus  the  course  of  life  with  me  hath  been,  ^ 
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For,  living  among  men,  I  dwell  alone : 

Till  now,  life*8  goodly  tree  well-nigh  o'erthrown, 

Doth  wear  the  yellow  leai^  and  not  the  green. 
Yet  eren  as  Aatomn  is  the  proper  rest, 

The  sweet  and  gentlest  season  of  the  year; 

So  in  the  mellow  Autumn  of  thy  hreast, 
Hay  my  name  last,  to  life  and  memory  dear ; 

Nor  less  upon  my  thought  be  thine  impressed. 

For  thou  hast  erer  proved  a  friend  sincere. 

80KKXT       TX. 

laxx  Summer-birds,  when  Summer-hours  are  fled: 
lilce  Summer-skies  when  Autumn-clouds  are  nigh : 
So  from  my  heart  did  Hope,  the  watcher,  fly. 
When  in  thy  arms  my  darling  girl  lay  dead. 

0  &tal  bolt  I  and  all  too  surely  sped : 
Tet  sadder  far  when  in  her  loYO-lit  eye 
I  saw  the  smile  of  recognition  die, 
And  felt  the  death-damp  on  her  fair  young  head. 

If  Love  renewed  have  ever  safe  return 
To  its  far  bourne,  what  matters  it  which  way 
Our  scarce-fledged  hopes  and  blighted  joys  have  fled  ? 

Or  why  is  it  that  we  cannot  discern 
This  last  great  truth,  that  our*best  treasures  lie 
Beyond  the  silent  barriers  of  the  dead  ? 

SOXirXT     YXI. 

Crbak,  ye  black  forests  I  and  ye  mournful  forms 
That  flit  like  hooded  monks  across  the  bare 
And  desolate  wilderness,  urge  through  the  air 
Tour  cloudy  legions,  O  ye  gloomy  storms  I 

Dark  mhiisters  of  Night  I    I  hear  the  roll 
Of  rising  winds,  and  in  the  lonely  vale 
The  melancholy  Autumn  breathes  her  wail, 
Tet  pleasant  is  her  sadness  to  my  souL 

See  I  where  the  Old  Tear  bears  her  in  his  arms : 

^  The  pale  Cobdxua  and  the  trembling  Lbab  : 

Will  he  not  strew  with  heather  her  sad  bier, 

And  keep  her  safe  fit>m  Winter's  rude  alarms  f 
*•  Vex  not  his  ghost  P  his  life  will  soon  be  o'er. 
The  *  sweet,  low  voice'  he  loved  he  hears  no  more. 

80KKXT      TIXX. 

Oh  1  when  shall  love  to  Thbb  be  my  best  guide, 
Rbdbxmbb,  Savioub  1  ever  blessed  Lobd  t 
By  all  the  powers  in  earth  and  heaven  adored  ? 
When  flowed  the  dear  blood  fiY>m  Tht  wounded  side  — 

By  heaven  forsaken  and  by  man  denied — 
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Why  wore  its  crimson  streams  so  freely  poured, 

If  man  by  love  was  not  to  be  restored  f 

0  mighty  theme  t  that  doth  debase  my  pride, 

And  pour  contempt  on  all  the  things  of  earth : 
If  angels  are  not  fiiultless  in  Tht  sight, 
How  much  less  we  who  travail  from  our  birth. 

Walking  apart  fit>m  Lore  and  its  clear  light  f 
Tet  not  for  them,  but  us,  was  Hb  once  slain, 
That  we,  redeemed  ftt>m  sin,  might  live  again. 

BOirVBT      I  z. 

Mourn,  mourn,  yoice  of  the  wilderness  I 

For  Him  who  shed  His  precious  blood  for  me: 

Jssu  Redbmptob  I  Lamb  of  Galyabt  I 

The  heir  of  glory,  anguish  and  distress ; 
Oh  1  how  shall  mortal  tongue  the  lore  express 

With  which  Thou  didst  so  lore  us,  as  to  be 

Our  sacrifice  upon  the  accursed  tree, 

Bearing  the  burden  of  our  wickedness. 
0  ye  wild  winds  1  and  wilder  blasts  that  wail 

Amid  the  ebon  darkness,  hare  ye  known 

Man*s  dark  iniquity  that  thus  ye  moan 
In  hollow  accents  through  the  lonely  vale  ? 

Alas  I  my  soul,  thy  sins  slew  Gon's  dear  Son  : 

KyrieeUeaon!  OhrUte  eUeson  f 

8  o  y  y  B  T     z . 
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*  Therefore  with  angels  and  arch-angels,  laud 
And  magnify  His  great  and  glorious  Name, 
Who,  to  redeem  the  world  from  ruin,  came. 
Saying :  Holy,  holy,  holy  Lobd  Gbn  I 

Heaven  and  earth  made  dean  by  Thy  dear  blood, 
Are  ever  full  of  Tht  great  majesty : 
AU  glory  be  to  Thbb,  O  Lobd,  Most  High  I  * 
So  sang  the  angelic  choir,  the  while  I  stood 

listening  the  fkr  response :  *  Not  unto  us, 
Not  unto  us,  0  Lobd  1  but  unto  Theb 
Be  all  the  glory,  Lamb  of  Galvabt  I 

iiuoniam  tu  solus  Dominus  I  * 
So  Love  doth  rule — the  high  behest  of  heaven : 
And  Love  is  ten-fold  Love  that  waits  on  sins  forgiven. 
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Thb  Kino  or  trx  Mountaivb.  From  the  Franch  of  Edhond  Abottt,  Aothor  of  *  The 
Koman  Question/  ^  Qennaine,'  etc.  By  Mart  L.  Booth.  With  an  Introdaction  by 
Epxb  Saroknt,  Es^.  In  one  Volume  :  pp.  SOO.  Boston :  J.  £.  Tilton  aitd  Company, 
Number  601  Washington-street. 

M0N8IEUB  About  is  said  to  have  scared  His  Holiness,  the  Pops,  the  kind 
and  beneyolent  Pio  Novo,  Qf  we  may  trust  any  of  all  the  numerous  portraits 
and  drawings  which  we  have  encountered  of  him,)  in  his  book  upon  ^The 
Soman  Question,^  The  author's  yery  name  may  have  had  something  to  do 
with  it.  He  was  '  about' — he  was  * are5und* :  and  the  '  French  *  of  his  cog- 
nomen, as  pronounced  by  his  countrymen,  was  in  itself  suggestiye  of  at  least  a 
signal  of  alarm — *  Ah-hooh  f '  But  this  aside :  the  book  is  a  remarkable  one, 
ia  many  respects :  and  like  its  predecessors  from  the  same  pen,  it  will  make 
an  *  abiding  mark'  among  the  artistically-transferred  literature  to  our  own, 
from  a  foreign  tongue.  This  narrative  of  '  The  King  of  the  Mountains'  is  not 
at  all  complicated.  Regarded  as  an  artistical  picture,  we  may  say  with  truth 
that  *the  canvas  is  neither  confused  nor  crowded.*  The  story  is  supposed 
to  be  told  by  a  young  German  botanist.  He  proceeds  to  Greece  with  the  pur- 
pose of  herbalizing  in  the  mountains.  *  Carried  away  by  a  scientific  enthu- 
siasm—  the  most  common  and  the  most  pardonable — he  becomes  the  prisoner 
of  a  remarkable  brigand,  Hadoi-Statbos,  the  King  of  the  Mountains.  He  is 
not  alone  in  his  captivity.  An  English  lady  and  her  daughter — the  former  a 
striking  portrait  of  a  class  of  weak  and  consequential  tourists,  and  the  latter  a 
thing  to  be  admired  and  loved  by  any  German,  or  any  American,  for  that 
matter,  under  the  circumstances  supposed  —  are  the  hero's  fellow-prisoners. 
The  greater  part  of  the  book  is  taken  up  with  a  description  of  the  character, 
positions,  resources,  habits  and  influence  of  the  brigand  chief;  the  temporary 
captivity  of  the  party,  who  are  made  prisoners  for  the  sake  of  a  large  ransom, 
actually  in  view  of  Athens,  (such  is  the  state  of  the  government  and  police  of 
that  thriving  kingdom!)  and  their  final  ransom  and  escape.  But  there  are 
other  dramatis  persona  beside  Mrs.  Simons,  who  is  a  sort  of  Mrs.  Nicklsbt,  an 
Anglaise  pour  ire,  and  Miss  Suons,  who  does  not  take  after  her  mother. 
There  are  down  at  the  Pirsdus  an  American  named  Habbis,  a  young  Athenian 
girl,  hight  Photini,  and  a  Frenchman  whose  ruling  passions  are  archaeology  and 
philanthropy.  *He  had  been  rewarded  by  some  provincial  ac|tdemy  for  an 
essay  on  the  price  of  paper  in  the  time  of  Obphsus.  Encouraged  by  his  first 
success,  he  had  made  a  journey  to  Greece  to  collect  materials  for  a  work  on 
the  .quantity  of  oil  consumed  by  the  lamp  of  Dbmosthbnbs  while  he  was  writ- 
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ing  the  second  Philippic'  Hasbis,  the  American,  is  evidently  a  faTorite  cha- 
racter with  If.  About.  He  inyests  him  with  all  the  best  attributes  of  our 
countrymen,  and  makes  every  adventure  in  which  he  is  a  participator  honor- 
able to  his  gallantry  and  sagacity :  *  The  first  time  I  dined  with  this  strange 
fellow  I  comprehended  America.  John  was  born  at  Yandalia,  Illinois.  He 
inhaled  at  his  birth  that  air  of  the  New  World,  so  vivacious,  so  sparkling  and 
80  brisk,  that  it  goes  to  the  head  like  champagne  wine,  and  one  gets  intoxi- 
cated in  breathing  it  I  know  not  whether  the  Habbis  family  are  rich  or  poor ; 
whether  they  sent  their  son  to  college  or  left  him  to  get  his  own  education.  It 
is  oertun  that  at  twenty-seven  years  he  depends  only  on  himself^  trusts  only 
to  himself^  is  astonished  at  nothing,  thinks  nothing  impossible,  never  flinches, 
believes  all  things,  hopes  all  things,  tries  all  things ;  Iriumphs  in  all,  rises  up 
again  if  he  &lls,  never  stops,  never  loses  courage.'  One  of  the  best  of  our 
American  critics,  Mr.  Bbtakt,  remarks  of  this  book:  'No  work  of  modem 
times^  even  in  an  English  dress,  serves  to  convey  so  capital  an  idea  of  the  style 
which  made  Voltaibs.  famous,  as  this  last  agreeable  romance  of  the  author  of 
'The  Roman  Question.'  It  is  just  such  a  story  as  Tallbtbakd  would  have 
told  over  his  chocolate,  and  Stdnet  Smcth  relished  and  decorated  with  im- 
promptu comment.' 


Ths  Lxtekary  A]n>  PBoFEssioirAL  WovKB  OF  Fbancis  Baooit,  Baron  of  Ycmlam,  Vis- 
eount  St.  Albans,  and  Lord  High  Chancellor  of  England.  Voltime  II.  of  the  *  Lite- 
rary and  Profeadonal  Works ' :  pp.  454.    Boston :  Bbown  akd  Taooabo. 

OuB  first  praise  of  this  series  of  Bacon^s  works  must  be  paid  to  that  feature 
which  first  appeals  to  us  through  the  eye — its  typographical  execution,  by 
HouoBTOK,  of  the  *  River-side  Press'  at  Cambridge,  near  Boston,  which  may 
be  pronounced  fully  equal  to  that  of  the  first  English  printing  in  choice  library 
editions  of  kindred  standard  works.  The  volume  before  us  contains,  with 
translations.  Bacon's  eulogium  upon  Henby  Prince  of  Wales,  and  the  charac- 
ters of  Jt7Lii78  and  Augustus  C^esab  —  the  original  Latin,  with  translation. 
Also  amendments  and  corrections  inserted  by  Bacok  in  a  manuscript  copy  of 
Cajcdsn's  Annals.  Then  follow,  prefaced  by  a  curious  bibliographical  note  by 
Ur.  SpxDDiNa,  the  'Essays  or  Counsels,  Civil  and  Moral,'  published  fi'om  1697 
to  1625,  (the  year  before  his  4^th,)  which  exhibit  *  the  earliest  and  the  latest 
finoits  of  Bacon's  observation  in  that  field  in  which  its  value  has  been  most  ap- 
proved by  universal  and  undiminished  popularity.  These  fifty-eight  Essays, 
so  wise  and  so  eloquent  in  their  simple  yet  forcible  diction,  occupy  the  greater 
portion  of  the  volume,  and  the  editor  has  translated  the  Latin  quotations  and 
added  some  necessary  notes.  There  is  an  appendix  to  the  essays,  containing 
a  Fragment  of  an  Essay  on  Fame ;  reprints  of  the  first  edition  of  1697,  contain- 
ii^  only  ten,  and  of  the  second  edition  of  1612,  .with  thirty-eight  essays,  and 
two  essays  attributed  to  Bacon  without  authority ;  but,  notwithstanding  some 
flimilarity  of  style,  marked  by  Mr.  Speddino  as  spurious.  There  is,  also. 
Bacon's  treatise  De  Sapientia  VeUrum^  itself  a  curiously  learned  book,  the 
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translation  of  which  will  appear  in  a  fut)^  yolume.  'Bacoh  was  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  men  the  worid  has  ever  seen.  His  character  is  a  remaricable 
compound  of  the  greatest  nobleness  and  the  most  contemptible  meanness. 
But  of  his  intellect,  no  two  opinions  hare  erer  been  expressed.  If  we  knew 
Bacoh  only  by  his  works,  we  should  be  bound  to  esteem  him  to  be  as  good  as 
he  was  undeniably  a  great  man.' 


6UX88X8  AT  Tbttth.  .Bj  Two  Bbotbzbs.   From  the  fifth  London  edition.   Boston :  Tiok* 

KOB  AHD  FnUM. 

Thb  Proybrbs  and  Ecclesiastxs  are  still  without  rival  or  peer,  notwithstand- 
ing that  Lacon  has  given  us  some  good  apothegms,  and  Hartih  Fabquhab 
TuppER,  who  undertook  to  render  King  Solomoh  into  polite  English,  has  had 
an  amazing  *  run.'  A  good  proverb  is  always  acceptable :  a  poor  one  vexes  us 
always,  because  the  maker  assumes  the  position  of  teacher,  and  Jias  no  right  to 
be  either  stupid  or  mediocre.  To  set  one  thinking  is  more  difficult,  and  indeed 
more  laudable,  than  to  furnish  one  with  thoughts ;  as  it  is  more  praiseworthy 
to  put  one  in  the  way  of  earning  a  living,  than  merely  to  bestow  a  charity.  It 
is  easy,  however,  to  assume  the  aic  oracular ;  in  fad  there  is  more  or  less 
strength,  prima  facia,  in  a  pretentious  position ;  and  a  platitude  let  off  under 
cover  of  high-sounding  words  may  be  very  imposing.  We  have  in  *  Guesses  at 
Truth,'  a  book  of  five  hundred  and  fifty-five  pages,  originally  published  in 
England  more  than  thirty  years  ago  by  two  brothers,  clergymen,  we  believe, 
and  now  reprinted  by  the.  respectable  house  of  Ticekob  and  Fields.  We  have 
looked  carefully  through  the  volume ;  and  for  once  are  forced  to  differ  with  the 
publishers  as  to  the  taste  of  reproducing  the  book  here.  With  the  exception 
of  some  very  fair  criticisms  on  Shakspearb,  IIilton,  and  one  or  two  others, 
borrowed  a  good  deal  from  Goethe  and  Schlbgel,  and  certain  extended  disqui- 
sitions absorbed  evidently  fi^m  Wordsworth  and  GoLERmGE,  the  book  is  utter- 
ly common-place.  A  good  deal  of  it  we  remember  to  have  met  with  in  our 
various  newspaper  clippings —r- a  good  deal  we  confess  nev^r  to  have  before 
encountered.  In  'Guesses  at  Truth'  the  French  come  in  for  very  severe  hits 
from  the  *'  Two  Brothebs  '  whenever  opportunity  serves :  they  are  full  of  the 
English  prejudices  of  the  last  century.  Mark  the  following  sagacious  compari- 
sion:  'The  French  rivers  partake  of  the  national  character.  [We  should 
think  it  would  be  just  the  reverse. — Ed.]  Miny  of  them  look  broad,  grand 
and  imposing,  but  they  have  no  depth ;  and  the  greatest  river  in  the  country, 
the  Rhone,  loses  half  its  usefulness  firom  the  impetuosity  of  its  current  I' 
Hear  this  precious  piece  of  intelligence:  'France  —  the  only  region  between 
Lapland  and  Morocco  where  youth  is  without  bloom,  and  age  without  dignity  I ' 
Here  is  something  new  about  the  '  best  talkers  in  the  world : '  '  Talk  to  a  dozen 
Englishmen  on  any  subject :  there  will  be  something  peculiar  and  characteristic 
in  the  remarks  of  each.  Talk  to  a  dozen  Frenchmen :  they  will  all  make  the 
very  same  remark,  and  almost  in  the  same  words.'  But  let  us  give  the  reader 
a  specimen  of  the  more  abstract  'Guesses:.'  'What  a  pity  it  is  there  are  ^o 
many  words  1    Whenever  one  wants  to  say  any  thing,  three  or  four  ways  of 
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sajing  it  run  into  one's  head  together;  and  one  can't  tell  which  to  choose. 
It  is  as  troablesome  or  as  puzzling  as  choosing  a  ribbon  or  a  husband.'  Read 
the  following.  It  is  Blackstonian :  *  A  use  must  have  preceded  an  abuse  pro- 
perly 80  called.'  The  next  strikes  us  as  exceedingly  original :  '  A  little  man- 
agement may  often  erade  resistance  which  a  vast  force  might  yainly  strive  to 
oreroome.'  And  this:  'Children  always  turn  toward  the  light  Oh  I  that 
grown-up  people  in  this  world  would  become  like  little  children  1 '  The  art- 
woild  owes  much  for  what  follows:  'A  portrait  has  ene  advantage  overit8 
Qriginal :  it  is  unoonsdous ;  and  so  you  may  admire  without  insulting  it  I 
have  seen  portraits  which  have  more.'  (Sic.)  Here  is  something  worthy  a 
place  in  the  '  Rules  of  Etiquette : '  '  A  compliment  is  usually  accompanied  by  a 
bow,  as  if  to  beg  pardon  for  paying  it'  We  have  have  puzzled  over  the  follow- 
ing and  'give  it  up: '  'What  way  of  circumventing  a  man  can  be  so  easy  and 
suitable  as  a  period  f  The  name  should  be  enough  to  put  us  on  our  guard ;  the 
experience  of  every  age  is  not'  Further  on  we  read:  'Truth  endues  man's 
purposes  with  $&meuthat  of  immutability.'  This  reminds  us  of  the  cautious 
writer  who  stated  that '  most  men  were  mortal ! ' 

For  further  examples  of  senseless  platitudes  dictatorially  expressed,  we  refer 
the  reader  to  the  work  panim.  There  is  nothing  more  ridiculous  than  the 
deliberate  sitdng-down  to  write  a  book  of  proverbs  and  reflections.  How 
unlike  the  genuine  flow  of  the  table-talk  of  some  of  our  best  men  or  the  words 
of  wisdom  forced,  as  it  were,  from  the  lips  of  experience.  In  short,  we  are  sick 
of  pompous  mediocrity  on  stilts :  of  that  placid  egotism  which  complacently 
assumes  the  office  of  guide  and  teacher,  though  incapable  of  aught  but  the 
te&us  common-place.  We  "do  not  want  the  thoughts  of  great  men  passed 
through  sudi  alembics — in  fiust,  we  much  prefer  to  dilute  our  own  proverbs  if 
they  prove  too  strong  for  us. 

'Guesses  at  Truth'  is  beautifully  printed  on  fine  paper  with  clear  type; 
after  the  newest  style  of  the  accomplished  publishers.  We  regret  to  say  the 
text  is  marred  by  the  change  of  spelling  of  words  ending  in  ed.  Thus  we  find : 
reacht,  lookt,  discust,  toucht,  fixt,  packt,  etc.,  etc. — instead  of  reached,  looked, 
discussed,  touched,  fixed,  packed.  'As  the  body  to  the  soul,  so  the  word  to 
tiie  thought,'  and  we  do  not  believe  in  thus  mutilating  what  we  are  led  by 
habit  at  least  to  consider  a  fair  proportion. 


FkomBOB  Yauditins  Mott'b  Suboioal  CumQinEB  nr  ths  Univkiuitt  or  Niw-York. 
Seaaion  185»-«0.    Reported  by  Samukl  W.  Francis,  M.D. 

Ten  volume,  which  is  gotten  up  in  the  best  style  of  typography,  and  illus- 
trated with  many  superior  engravings,  embraces  a  report  of  nearly  one  hundred 
sorpcal  cases  treated  by  the  eminent  surgeon,  Professor  Yalbntinb  Mott,  M.D. 
The  treatment  of  the  cases  is  simple  and  judicious,  and  they  are  narrated  clearly 
and  oondsely.  The  work  is  of  great  practical  value  and  interest  to  the  medical 
parofesaion,  and  reflects  credit  on  its  able  reporter.  Dr.  SAMtmL  W.  Fbancis. 
It  is  embellished  with  a  very  accurate  portrait  of  Professor  Mott.- 
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Wa-Wa-Wawda  :  A  Lxoekd  o»  Old  Oranoe.    In  one  Volume :  pp.  280.    New- York : 
BuDD  AND  Cablktok,  Coiner  of  Grand  and  Crosby-etreets. 

This  is  a  book  seriously  written,  containing  the  narrative  of  an  old  Indian 
called  WiNTEB  Pippin.  The  author,  declining  the  trouble  of  giving  us  a 
measure  of  his  own,  which  certainly  the  originality  of  his  work  demands, 
has  modestly  employed  that  of  Mr.  Lonofsllow's  Hiawatha,  for  which  Mr. 
LoNOFBLLOW  ought  to  be  very  grateful. 

The  book  before  us — the  work,  a-heml — on  our  table — reader,  it's  no 
use ;  we  can't  write  prose  after  reading  it  We  are  alone  in  our  sanctum  —  no 
friend  present  to  hold  us  in.  We  are  wound  up  to  a  pitch  of  excitement,  the 
case  is  desperate,  it  must  come.    0  shade  of  Wintbb  Pippin,  listen ! 

Hbbb's  a  poem  as  is  a  poem, 
Poem  writ  for  all  the  ages; 
Poem  sung  by  Wintbb  Pippin, 
'Winter  Pippin — Piping  Pippin.' 

Should  you  ask  us,  gentie  reader, 
Is  it  twaddle,  sorry  twaddle? 
Is  it  bosh  and  utter  nonsense, 
Nonsense  all,  not  worth  the  paper, 
Or  the  ink  with  which  'tis  printed? 
We  should  answer,  we  should  tell  you, 
Buy  the  book  and  read  it,  read  it, 
Pay  your  last  red  dollar  for  it, 
For  this  song  of  *  Wa-wa-wanda.' 

Say  no  more,  0  carping  critic  I 
That  our  time  hath  borne  no  poet; 
Poet  bom  to  chant  the  chorus. 
Chorus  of  the  mighty  Present ; 
Sing  the  age — its  living  genius, 
Sing  the  age — its  grand  upheavings. 
Sleepy  nations  slow  awaking, 
Crownless  kings  with  ague  shaking; 
Sing  the  night,  chased  by  the  morning, 
Sing  the  day  that  now  is  dawning. 

Mourn  no  more,  0  wailing  critic  1 
For  HB  's  come.  .  His  name  is  Pippin, 
Winter  Pippin — not  a  Greening, 
Not  a  Golden,  but  a  Pippin — 
And  he  sings  in  sweetest  measure, 
Sings  this  song  of  '  Wa-wa-wanda.' 
(How  it  rhymes  with  'goosey  gander.') 

Shades  of  Hombb,  Shakspbabe,  Milton  1 
From  your  graves  rise  up  and  greet  him, 
Greet  him  with  your  heads  uncovered. 
Beavers  doffed,  with  low  obeisance, 
*     All  your  hats  off  in  his  presence. 
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Mmstrell  thou  who  now  art  singing, 
Singing  through  this  mighty  nation, 
(Greatest  nation  in  creation,) 
HsNBT  Wadsworth,  loug-drawn  fellow, 
Ye  who  sang  of  Hla.watha, 
Sang  the  charming  golden  legend, 
Sang  the  voices  of  the  darkness. 
Cease  your  singing,  hush  your  fiddle, 
Hang  your  jews-harp  on  the  willows. 

Whittieb,  too,  and  tuneful  Lowell, 
Funny  Holmes,  and  graceful  Stoddard, 
Ye  who  soar  in  upper  ether. 
Feel  at  home  the  while  you're  up  there  — 
Down  at.  once,  and  fold  your  pinions, 
Fold  them,  for  the  Eaqlb  soareth, 
Soareth  where  ye  cannot  follow. 

All  ye  poets,  Yankee  poets. 
Go  to  hed  and  sleep  upon  it, 
Ere  again  ye  sound  the  cymhals, 
Sound  the  cymbals,  wake  the  echoes 
Which  hare  floated  o'er  the  waters. 
Floated  sweetly  o'er  the  waters. 
Till  far-distant  climes  have  heard  them. 

Time  and  space  would  surely  fail  us. 
Were  we  now  to  show  the  beauties, 
Show  the  beauties  of  this  poem, 
Poein  writ  for  all  the  ages; 
How  there  lived  a  cider-maker, 
*  He,  the  first  of  cider-makers ; 
How  his  cunning  built  a  saw-mill, 
Sawed  right  through  the  Western  country, 
Into  cask-staves  sawed  the  forests. 
Threw  the  slabs  in  the  Pacific, 
Threw  the  scrags  in  the  Missouri.' 
How  he  squeezed  the  juicy  apples. 
How  he  loved  the  juicy  cider, 
How  he  thought  the  world  a  barrel. 
Bound  together  by  a  cooper. 
Filled  with  cider  to  the  bung-hole; 
How  he  feared  'twould  *  burst  its  hoops  off. 
Burst  its  hoops  and  split  asunder;' 
How  it  didn't  split  asunder. 
But  on  fire  was  set  one  evening. 
When  the  careless  sun,  retiring, 
*Went  to  sleep  and  left  his  candle. 
Slept  and  left  his  candle  burning ; 
And  it  caught  the  chamber-curtains, 
Caught  and  set  them  all  a-bUzing.' 
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How  he  thought,  in  month  of  August, 
Dbaoo  the  meridian  straddles, 
*  Elongates  himself  to  northward, 
Nine  degrees  and  twenty  northward ; 
And  then  thirteen  more  to  westward, 
Takes  another  twist,  and  downward 
Slaps  his  tail  of  starry  spangles 
In  the  &oe  of  Ubsa  Majob.' 
How,  one  day,  'Avboba  opened 
Not  as  wide  as  wont  her  portals; 
And  the  day-king,  PHiROH  driTing, 
Ran  against  and  bnJn  the  gato-posts : 
Day  of  dash  and  dark  disaster ; 
And  with  sun-dogs  set,  the  heayens 
Frowned  affinonted,  scowled  and  scolded.' 

'Holdl  no  more!  in  mercy  spare  mel' 
Thus  the  reader  now  is  pleading. 
Can  it  be  that  taste  poetic 
From  the  world  has  fled  forerer  t 
Can  such  lofty,  moying  numbers, 
Tire  the  reader  in  a  second, 
Tire  him  in  a  fleeting  second  f 

Ere  we  part,  0  mighty  poet  I 
Poet  of  the  tuneful  numbers, 
Hear,  oh  1  hear,  our  meek  petition : 
Hear  an  ancient  Knickbbbockbb  I 
Greatly  long  we  once  to  see  thee. 
Once  to  gaze  upon  thy  visage. 
Once  to  hear  the  voice  that  sung  it, 
Once  to  press  the  hand  that  wrote  it, 
Once  to  feel  the  bumps  that  thought  it. 
Once  to  dip  the  hair  it  came  through; 
(Clip  a  lock  off  for  a  locket) 
Once  to  tell  thee  all  our  wonder, 
All  our  joy  at  this  thy  music. 
Music  sweet  as  *  Qoosey-Gander,' 
Music  sung  of  » Wa-Wa-Wanda,' 
Music  sung  of  apple^der. 

Call  on  us,  0  mighty  Pippin  I 
At  our  snug  and  quiet  sanctum, 
Sanctum  in  the  second  story. 
Of  the  building  fifth  in  number. 
Fifth  in  street  that  men  call  Beekman, 
In  the  city  known  as  Qotham; 
And — our  word  is  now  at  stake.  Sir, 
Tou  our  beaver  hat  can  take.  Sir, 
Take  our  hat,*  our  dierished  beaver  I 
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Lkwu'  Nxw  QYKSAtmca  yob  Ladies,  Qkmtlbxen  ajstd  CHiLDRsir :  and  Bostoit  Joub- 
KAL  or  pHTfliGAi.  CuLTDBK :  a  Moiithlj  Journid :  pp.  16.  Edited  by  Dr.  D.  Lswia  of 
Boston. 

Wb  hare  seen  only  one  number  of  this  irork ;  but  we  are  so  much  pleased 
with  the  plan  and  general  execution  of  this  first  issue,  that  we  give  it  a  cordial 
welcome  and  commend  it  to  the  American  people  as  worthy  of  the  most 
liberal  patronage.  There  is  no  suhject  upon  which  the  men  and  women  of  our 
country,  and  even  the  professed  educators  of  the  rising  generation,  are  more 
profoundly  ignorant  than  that  of  physical  culture ;  and  until  the  laws  of  physi- 
cal health  are  hotter  understood  and  obserred,  we  need  not  expect  much  in- 
crease in  intellectual  or  moral  vigor.  We  wish  to  see  on  this  continent  a  race 
of  noble  men  and  women,  alike  healthy  and  robust  in  body  and  in  mind. 
Therefore  we  hail  joyfully  every  instriunentality  which  wisely  aims  to  improve 
the  race.  Dr.  Lbwis  has  for  many  years  heen  devoted  to  the  suhject  of  physical 
education,  and  his  new  and  admirable  system  of  gymnastic  training  has  elicited 
the  warmest  expressions  of  approbation  from  those  who  have  witnessed  its 
beneficent  results.  We  hespeak  for  his  noble  enterprise  the  liberal  patronage 
wMch  it  so  richly  merits.  The  specimen  number  of  his  excellent  paper  now 
before  us,  is  alone  worth  nearly  the  price  of  the  year's  subscription,  which  is 
but  a  single  dollar. 


CoVBIDKBATXOirS  OH  SoXB  OT  TBS  ElBMBMTS  AKD  COHDITIOirB  OT  SoOXAL  WSLrAKB  AlTD 

HnxAir  Pboobbsb  :  being  Academioal  and  Oooaaional  Disoonnes  and  Other  Pieces. 
By  C.  S.  Hbnbt,  D.D.  In  one  Volume:  pp.  415.  New-Tork:  D.  Apflston  akd 
CoxpAinr. 

This  volume,  the  writer  admits  in  the  outset,  contains  some  things  which  are 
not  quite  in  unison  with  the  tone  of  popular  opinion,  particularly  in  relation  to 
the  working  of  our  political  institutions,  and  to  our  future  fortunes  as  a  nation. 
'  But  who  is  the  better  lover  of  his  country,'  he  asks,  '  he  who  lulls  the  people 
with  soft  strains  of  pleasing  adulation,  and  kindles  their  fkacj  with  bright 
pictures  of  future  greatness  and  glory ;  or  he  who  tells  them  of  the  rocks  and 
dangers  whidi  are  around  them,  and  of  the  conditions  on  which  their  safety 
depends  ? '  The  author  professes  to  '  love  his  country  as  much  as  any  man 
that  breathes ; '  but  he  does  not  think  the  best  way  to  show  it  is  by  perpetual 
eulogies  on  our  superiority  as  a  nation :  he  does  not  think  that  the  best  way  to 
make  a  *■  glorious  future'  of  our  country  sure,  is  to  be  forever  casting  brilliant 
horoscopes,  without  a  single  suggestion  of  the  poaaibilitieg  of  disaster  and 
defeat  'At  all  events,'  he  adds,  'there  are  enough  to  flatter  our  self-love ;  let 
one  faithful  firiend  be  permitted  to  point  out  our  &ults :  there  are  enough  to 
cry  peace  and  safety ;  let  one  voice  of  warning  be  tolerated'  The  discussions 
txf  the  volume  touch  upon  great  problems  of  human  thought,  and  embrace 
questions  of  high,  scientific  and  practical  interest  Of  the  themes  treated  oi^ 
there  may  be  mentioned  the  following:  'The  Importance  of  Elevating  the 
Intelleetual  Spirit  of  ibe  Nation ; '  '  The  Position  and  Duties  of  the  Educated 
Men  of  the  Country ;  *  '  The  True  Idea  of  the  University,  and  its  Relation  to  a 
Complete  System  of  Public  Instruction ; '  '  California,  and  the  Historical  Signifi- 
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cancc  of  its  Acquisition ; '  '  The  Providence  of  God  the  Genius  of  Human  His- 
tory ;  *  *  Young  America :  the  True  Idea  of  Progress ; '  together  with  papers 
upon  *  The  Destination  of  the  Human  Race/  (a  somewhat  hold  *  suhject,'  and 
scarcely  capahle  of  safe  *  handling/)  '  Remarks  on  Mr.  Bancroft's  Oration  on 
Human  Progress ;  *  '  President-Making/  in  '  Three  Letters  to  the  Hon.  Josiab 
QuiNcr,'  and  a  dissertation  on  *  Politics  and  the  Pulpit'  Here,  as  our  readers 
may  perceive,  are  ample  *  fields  of  thought : '  and  in  the  lihrary  at  ^  Grey  stones ' 
they  have  heen  cultivated  to  much  fructification.  Lot  us  give  a  slight  taste  of 
our  author's  quality :  thereabout  especially  where  he  speaks,  in  terse,  signifi* 
cant,  unmistakable  language,  in  respect  of  ^The  Unicersity^  proper,  with  its 
*  True  Idea  and  Relations.'  Observe,  please,  that  he  considers  ^  self-made  men ' 
as  being  deprived,  by  lack  of  a  truly  *  liberal '  education,  of  numerous  scholarly 
'  tools,'  by  the  use  of  which  they  might  greatly  have  advanced  their  '  name 
and  fame.'  In  these  matter-full  sentences,  reader,  you  may  consider  *Dr. 
Oldham,  of  Greystones'  (*are  you  there,  old  TRrEPKNNT?')  seated  in  his 
beautiful  library,  now  rendered  famous,  and  cogitating  upon  *  self-made  men ' 
and  their  mistaken  judgment,  sometimes,  in  regard  to  the  advantages  to  be 
derived  from  a  sound  and  thorough  university  education.  This  is  the  portrait 
of  one  QuiNTUS  Queebleioh,  able  editor  of  *  Tlis  Daily  Trumpet : ' 

*  Hs  is  politician,  philanthropist,  social  reformer,  believer  in  social  pro^ss,  in  divinity 
of  tho  people,  (except  those  wlio  differ  from  him.)  believer  in  every  thmg  more  than  in 

'the  wisdom  of  the  Past.  Clever  man.  Really  able.  Of  manifold  abilities.  Can  write. 
Can  think,  too.  Says  many  wise  ond  good  things.  Honest  perhaps.  So  some  think 
him.  Great  believer  in  himself,  no  doubt;  perhaps  an  honest  believer  in  truth — that 
which  he  thinks  such.  Bnt  not  a  learned  man.  A  self-made  man :  with  the  one-sided- 
ness  that  often  belong  to  snch  men.  He  has  already  in  advance  opposed  you.  lie 
blowcth  with  his  Trumpet  to  the  people,  to  warn  them  against  you.  He  telleth  them  that 
Common  Schools  are  for  the  people :  Colleges  and  Universities  are  only  to  pomper  the  pride 
of  the  rich,  the  grinders  of  tne  faces  of  the  people.  He  bloweth  with  his  Trumpet  against 
the  legislators — warning  them  of  the  wrath  of  the  people,  if  they  take  the  people's 
money  to  build  up  or  sustain  aristocratic  institutions,  contrary  to  the  Gospel  of  rrogresa 
which  the  Trumpet  prodaimeth :  *  Peace  on  earth ;  and  every  man^s  coat  cut  the  same 
length  with  hit  neighbor's.  *  Useless  institutions,  too,'  soitn  QmKLXioH.  '  Look  at 
me.  Am  not  I  an  able  editor,  politician,  social  reiormer,  writer,  thinker !  No  college 
made  me.    I  made  myself.    Tnat  is  the  way  to  make  men.' 

*■  Foolish  QuESBLEioH !  Foolish  able  editor  1  Knowost  thou  not  that  there  was  a  stuff 
in  thee,  and  a  spirit  that  hos  made  thee  an  exception  to  the  general  rule  ?  Few  men« 
perhaps,  v^ith  thy  lack  of  advantages,  would  moke  themselves  as  able  as  thou  art.  But 
with  tne  advantages  thou  lackedst,  many  mi^t.  Beside,  clever  aa  thou  art,  able  editor, 
writer,  thinker,  thou  art  not  a  learned  man.  I^o  disgrace.  How  shouldst  thou  be?  The 
thing  for  thee  to  be  ashamed  of  is,  that  thou  shouldst  decry  what  thou  hast  not.  For, 
those  who  ore  both  as  abU  as  thou  art,  and  as  leomed  as  thou  art  not,  have  sold  and 
testified  in  many  ways,  from  age  to  age,  that  learning,  high  learning  and  science,  and  the 
discipline  that  comes  with  them,  are  good  things,  and  minister  to  the  greater  ability'  of 
the  fiblest  of  able  men.  Hadst  thou  started  in  thy  career  of  life  possess^  of  the  manifold 
culture  and  accomplishment  of  a  thoroughly  educated  man,  thou  mi^htest  have  beaten 
thy  actual  self  as  much  as  thou  now  beatest  many  a  printer's  apprentice  with  whom  thou 
didst  begin  thy  career.' 

Hear,  also,  what  our  author  saith  of  one  Ptolemt  Tongue-End — patriot, 
democrat,  demagogue,  orator ;  who  blows  with  his  noisy  breath  a  blast  very 
much  in  unison  with  the  '  Daily  Tsumpet : ' 

*  He  *  stumpeth '  at  Ward  meetings.  Unlike  editor  Queerlbigh,  he  has  no  faith  in  the 
people,  except  in  their  gullibleness — no  faith  in  any  tmng  except  the  wisdom  of  butter- 
mg  nis  breoa  with  the  people's  money.  So  he  blows  an^  blast  that  he  thinks  may  help 
hmi  to  the  favor  of  the  sovereign  people.  He  getteth  into  the  legislature,  and  there 
opposes,  with  great  wrath  and  noise,  all  grants  to  Colleges — calling  them  anti-demo- 
cratic ;  though  he  knows  in  his  heart  all  the  while  that  it  is,  of  all  things  in  the  world, 
the  most  democratic,  that  the  people  should.be  taxed  for  the  endowment  of  the  highebt 
institutions  of  learning,  free  to  all,  as  are  the  Common  Schools— that  so  the  children  of 
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the  {>eople.  out  of  the  pockets  of  the  rich,  mmj  nceiTe  an  edneatioii  that  shall  enable 
them  to  taie  their  share  in  the  great  prizes  of  ufe.  For  nothing  is  more  tme  than  that 
the  great  prizes  of  life  (other  things  being  eqaid)  are  grasped  by  those  who  have  the 
highest,  most  thorough  and  liberal  edncation ;  and  without  a  mat  and  perfect  system  of 
frM  Pablio  Instruction,  including  the  Universitj  and  the  CoUeges,  as  well  as  the  Com- 
mon Schools,  the  children  of  the  poor  are,  as  a  general  rule,  condenmed  to  a  hopeless 
disadvantage,  in  competition  with  the  sons  of  the  rich,  in  all  the  higher  careers  of  life. 
There  ma^  be  exceptional  cases :  but  such  must  be  tne  rule.  Thu  is  so  patent  and 
palpable,  it  seems  to  me,  to  every  man  of  common-sense  and  common  candor,  that  I 
nave  Uttlo  patience  with  the  false  and  stupid  twaddle  which  hollow-hearted  demagogues, 
like  ToHovz-sND,  or  hopelessly  wrong-headed  able  editors,  like  Qdublsioh,  are  perpet- 
ually pouring  into  the  ears  of  the  unenlightened  masses :  putting  the  Common  Schools 
and  Colleges  in  opposition  to  each  other — as  if  there  was  any  contradiction  between 
them ;  as  if  one  was  not  as  necessary  as  the  other,  as  if  every  principle  of  that  democracy 
they  prate  so  about  did  not  require  that  the  State  should  provide^  not  only  free  primai7 
instruction  for  all  the  children  of  the  people,  but  also  the  highest  instruction  for  all  such 
of  the  children  of  the  people  as  desire  to  so  onward  and  upward  into  the  higher  spheres 
of  useful  and  honorable  exertion.    Geutlemen,  you  may  Doldly  join  issue  with  these 

Snters.    Expose  the  foolishness  of  their  hackneved  cant.    Keep  on  doing  so :  and  in 
ne  time,  if  you  persevere,  you  will  certainly  disabuse  the  public  Aind.' 

As  we  have  said,  there  is  much  matter  for  thoughtful  consideration  in  the 
compass  of  this  handsomely-executed  book ;  and  we  again  commend  it  to  the 
acceptance  of  our  readers. 


Paoks  A3n>  PicTURXS :  From  the  Writings  of  J.  FmrncoiiB  Coopeb.  "With  Notes  by 
ScsAX  FxxnioBx  Coorzx.  In  one  Volume :  pp.  400.  New- York  :  W.  A.  Townsxkd 
AXD  Coxrurr. 

It  is  with  eren  something  more  than  'unusual  pleasure '  that  we  call  the  at- 
tention of  our  readers  to  ^P<ige9  and  Pictures:''  the  superb  work  of  Miss 
SiTSAif  FsNDCORB  CooPEB,  just  issued  by  those  enterprising  and  tasteful  pub- 
lishers, Messrs.  W.  A.  Towksend  akd  Compant,  at  Number  46  Walker-street, 
a  locality  where  book-men  '  most  do  congregate.'  It  is  but  simple  justice  to 
say,  that  no  work  so  profusely  and  beautifully  illustrated,  and  with  such  un- 
fimited  expenditure  for  paintings,  engravings,  paper,  printing  and  binding,  has 
erw  been  issued  in  this  country.  The  engravings  alone,  executed  from  pre- 
cious original  pictures  in  the  very  highest  style  of  the  art  of  celature,  we  are 
assured,  cost  over  ten  thousand  dollars  I  The  paper,  fine  and  delicate  in  tint, 
is  of  the  firm  consistence  of  *  Bristol-Board,'  the  neplus  ultra  of  printing-paper : 
and  of  the  binding  we  can  only  say  that  it  is  exceedingly  tasteful  —  exceed- 
ingly beaatifuL  From  a  carefully-considered  and  elaborate  review  of  this  ex- 
cellent woriE,  by  Obobgb  Riflst,  Esq.,  we  make  the  annexed  brief  but  inter- 
esting extract  As  touching  the  work  by  which  Mr.  Goopbb  first  became 
populariy  known  to  his  countrymen  as  an  American  novelist,  it  is  well  worthy 
of  preservation  in  these  pages : 

*Thx  plan  of  tUs  volome  has  the  attraction  of  novelty,  and  It  is  executed,  not  only 
fai  the  ipirit  of  filial  affection,  but  with  sound  judgment,  evincing  (he  mingled  frank- 
iWH  and  reserve  which  were  due  to  the  relation  between  the  subject  and  the  editor.  It 
comiito  of  a  selection  of  episodes  from  the  writings  of  Mr.  Coopxr,  illustrative  of 
file  different  phases  of  his  mind,  and  of  the  characteristics  of  his  respective  produc- 
tioiia.  In  connection  with  these  extracts,  the  editor  has  added  a  large  amount  of 
original  matter,  explaining  the  origin  and  history  of  Mr.  Coopxr*s  most  important 
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woriu,  and  giring  a  Tariety  of  biographical  inddento  and  reminiaceiioea,  which  aerre  lo 
throw  light  on  the  personal  career  of  the  distingniahed  noTelist. 

*  *  The  Spy '  was  the  first  work  which  bore  the  unmistakable  impreas  of  Mr.  Ck>opxft'a 
genius,  and  bid  the  deep  foundations  of  his  fame.  The  scene  of  this  story  was  laid  in 
Westchester,  where  he  then  liyed,  and  it  is  not  diflScult  to  describe  the  local  circuni-' 
stances  by  which  it  was  suggested.  The  incidents  of  the  ReTolution  had  not  ceased  to 
be  the  topics  of  couTersation  among  the  people  of  the  neighboiiiood.  Many  who  had 
token  an  active  part  in  the  great  struggle  still  surrived.  The  gray-haired  house-wife, 
as  she  sat  at  the  wheel,  spinning  her  thread  of  flax  or  wool,  would  talk  of  the  annies  she 
had  seen  passing  her  father's  door  m  her  girlhood.  There  was  scarcely  a  farm-house  in 
the  country  which  had  not  been  ravaged  by  Cow-boys,  Hessians,  or  Skinners.  Homes 
had  been  destroyed  by  fire ;  good  yeoman  blood  had  been  shed ;  life  had  been  taken ; 
husband,  father,  or  brother  had  fallen  in  some  unrecorded  skirmish,  the  hero  of  a  rustic 
neighborhood.  At  the  foot  of  the  hill  on  which  stood  Kr.  Coopkr's  cottage,  there  was 
the  dwelling  of  a  small  farmer,  who  loTcd  to  visit  his  genial  neighbor,  telling  stories  of 
old  Umes,  and  fighting  over  his  battles  with  fresh  interest,  aroused  by  the  spirited  ques- 
tions, the  faitelligent  sympathy  of  his  host  Other  yeomen  of  the  vicmity  often  joined 
the  social  circle.  As  they  drsnk  their  glass  of  cider,  picked  over  their  hickory-nuts,  or 
pared  their  Newtown  pippin,  all  had  some  family  tradition  to  relate  of  hairbreadth 
escape,  of  daring  feat,  of  harried  fields,  of  houses  burned. 

*  But  higher  sources'  than  these  contributed  to  the  leading  idea  of  the  new  books. 
Visits  to  Bedford  were  very  frequent  at  that  period.  One  pleasant  Summer's  afternoon, 
while  sitting  on  the  broad  piazza  of  the  house,  Judge  Jat  and  Mr.  Coopza  were  listen 
ing  to  the  conversation  of  the  venerable  John  Jat,  as  he  related  diiferent  facts  con 
nected  with  the  history  of  the  Revolution.  From  an  incident  which*he  then  described, 
illustrating  the  services  of  a  class  of  men  who,  in  their  patriotic  zeal,  were  of  the  greatest 
importance  in  obtaining  information  for  the  Commander-in-Chief,  the  character  of 
Uarvkt  Birch  was  suggested.  Strolling  peddlers,  staff  in  hand  and  pack  on  back, 
were  more  common  visitors  at  the  country-houses  of  that  day  than  at  present  It  was 
after  the  visit  of  one  of  these  men,  a  Yankee  peddler  of  the  old  sort,  that  the  lot  in  life 
of  Harvkt  Birch  was  decided :  he  was  to  be  a  spy  and  a  peddler.  The  novel  was 
completed  with  great  rapidity,  and  on  its  publication  in  September,  1821,  immediately 
attracted  general  attention,  and  met  with  the  most  brilliant  successL  It  was  found  on 
every  table,  and  enjoyed  by  all  classes  of  readers.  In  Europe,  the  '  ^y '  was  received 
widi  great  favor,  and  was  soon  translated  into  French.  Miss  Edoxworth  expressed  her- 
self very  warmly  in  its  praise,  and  sent  a  complimentary  message,  through  a  common 
friend,  to  the  author,  declaring  that  she  liked  *  Bettt  Flanagait  *  particularly,  and  that 
an  Irish  pen  could  not  have  drawn  her  better.  The  history  of  the  other  principal  works 
of  Mr.  Cooper  is  given,  interspersed  with  biogrsphical  details,  of  perpetual  interest 
We  thus  have  the  man  and  his  writings  combined  in  a  graphic  portraiture,  whidi  illus- 
trates the  strong  individuality  of  the  one  and  the  characteristic  boldness  and  vigor  of 
the  other.' 

It  needs  but  to  add,  in  respect  of  the  volume  which  we  haye  been  consider- 
ing, that  it  is  worthy  of  the  name  and  fiune  of  Coopsb,  and  worthy  of  the  name 
and  fiune  of  his  present  publishers. 
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Edrobial  HmoBicAL  Nabratiyb  of  thb  Kkickbbbogubb  Maoazinb: 
KnoBB  NnfBTBBN. — Our  last  number  of  this  *  NarratiYe-History '  waa  shorter 
by  some  eight  pages  than  its  predecessors :  so  that  we  had  no  space  to  finish 
our  consideration  of  the  *  OUapodiana  Papers,'  which  we  now  resume,  in  con- 
nection with  other  early  writings  for  the  Knickbbbockeb.  The  few  brief  pas- 
sages which  we  quoted,  did  not  afford  a  fair  example  of  the  variety,  the  change 
of  mood  and  manner  which  this  short  but  admirable  series  displayed.  A 
passage  in  the  remarks  of  the  author  of  the  paper  in  the  last  North-British 
Beviete,^  elsewhere  noticed  in  these  pages,  admirably  and  truly  represents  the 
characteristics  of  Willis  Qatloro  Clabk^s  mind  and  pen,  in  these  popular 
pi4>ers:  *The  man  who  can  laugh  as  well  as  weep  is  most  a  man.  The 
greatest  humorists  have  also  been  the  most  serious  seers,  and  men  of  most 
earnest  heart  And  all  those  who  have  manifested  the  finest  perfection  of 
spiritual  health  have  enjoyed  the  merry  sun-shine  of  life,  and  wrought  their 
work  with  a  spirit  of  blithe  bravery.*  The  very  last  chapter  of  *  Ollapodiana,' 
written  when  the  writer  was  prostrated  by  the  illness  firom  which  he  never  re- 
covered, was  as  felicitous  and  mirth-moving  as  any  of  the  numbers  which  pre- 
ceded it :  and  yet  the  pathos  which  characterized  his  sadder  musings,  as  he 
drew  near  and  nearer  to  the  grave,  failed  not  to  draw  tears  fi^m  many  a  sym- 
pathetic 80uL    We  pass  to  a  few  more  brief  and  characteristic  passages. 

As  Willis  approached  the  end  of  his  earthly  pilgrimage,  his  thoughts  grew 
solemn,  deep,  mournful  possibly,  but  yet  not  sad.  Thus  he  says,  in  the  last 
number  but  one  of  Ollapodiana : 

*  It  is  no  long  time,  respected  reader,  since  we  commoned  together.  Tet,  how  many 
Batten  have  happened  ainoe  that  period,  whidi  should  give  us  pause,  and  solemn  medi- 
tation !  We  are  still  extant ;  the  beams  of  our  spirit  still  shine  from  our  eyes ;  yet 
there  are  many  who,  since  last  my  sentences  came  to  yours,  have  drooped  their  lids  foi^ 
ever  upon  things  of  earth.  Numberleas  ties  have  been  severed ;  numberless  hearts  rest 
flirom  their  pantings,  and  sleep,  ^  no  more  to  fold  the  robe  o'er  secret  pain.'  All  the  de- 
eeits,  the  masks  of  life,  are  ended  with  them.  Policy  no  more  bids  Uiem  to  kindle  the 
eye  with  deceitful  lustre ;  no  more  prompts  to  temblanee,  which  feeling  condemns. 
They  are  gone  I  —  *  ashes  to  ashes,  and  dust  to  dust ;  •'  and  when  I  think  of  the  num- 
bers who  thus  pass  away,  I  am  pained  within  me ;  for  I  know  from  them  that  our 
file  is  not  only  as  a  dream  which  passeth  away,  but  that  the  garniture,  or  the  carnival 
of  it,  is  indeed  a  vapor,  sun-gilt  for  a  moment,  then  colored  with  the  dun  hues  of  death, 
or  stretching  its  dim  folds  afar,  until  their  remotest  outlines  catch  the  imperishable 
l^ory  of  eternity.    Such  is  life ;  made  up  of  successful  or  successless  accidents ;  its 
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moTcn  and  actors,  from  the  cradle  to  three-ecore-and-ten,  pushed  about  by  Fate  not 
their  own ;  aspiring  but  impotent;  impelled  as  by  Tisions,  and  rapt  in  a  dream — which 
who  can  dispel  ? ' 

We  cite  the  following  here,  to  show  still  fiirther  the  solemnity  of  his  mus- 
ings, and  mellifluous  perfection  of  his  versification.  Mark  how  the  liquid 
sounds  melt  into  melody  in  the  lines  which  ensue : 

*  Tou  must  know,  reader,  that  there  lieth,  some  three  miles  or  so  from  Brotherly 
Love — a  dty  of  this  continent,  a  delectable  city  —  a  place  of  burial,  *  Laurel  Hill* 
by  name.  On  a  sweeter  spot  the  great  sun  ncTcr  threw  the  day-spring  of  the  morn- 
ing, nor  the  blush  of  the  eyening  west  There  the  odors  and  oolors  of  nature  pro- 
fusely repose ;  there,  to  rest  of  a  spring  or  summer  afternoon,  on  some  rural  seat, 
lookmg  at  trees,  and  dancing  waters,  and  the  like,  you  would  wonder  at  that  curious 
question  addressed  of  Dbam  Swirr,  on  his  death-bed,  to  a  friend  at  his  ride :  *  Did  you 
ever  know  of  any  really  good  weather  in  this  worid  ? '  Tou  would  take  the  affirmative. 
Well,  thus  I  sang: 

<  Extat  the  lamented  dead  in  dust  ahall  lie, 

ering  languora  o'er — it«  labors  done ; 
^  bought,  betwixt  the  earth  and  i^y, 
uewml  radiance  of  the  sun. 

*  Here  the  long  concourse  fVom  the  murmuring  town, 

With  fhneral  pace  and  slow^  shall  enter  in ; 
To  lay  the  loved  in  tranquil  silence  down« 
No  more  to  suifer,  and  no  more  to  sin. 

*  And  here  the  impressive  stone,  engraved  with  words 

Which  Grief  sententious  gives  to  marble  pale, 
"Shall  teach  the  heart,  while  waters,  leaves  and  birds 
Make  cheerful  musio  in  the  passing  gale. 

*  Sav,  wherefore  should  we  weep,  and  wherefore  pour 

On  scented  idrs  the  unavulin^  si^h  — 
While  sun-bright  waves  are  quivering  to  the  shore. 
And  landaoapee  blooming — that  the  loved  should  diet 

'  There  is  an  emblem  in  this  peaceful  scene : 

Soon,  rainbow  colors  on  the  woods  will  fUl ; 
And  autumn  gusts  bereave  the  hills  of  green, 
As  sinks  the  year  to  meet  its  cloudy  pall. 

*  Then,  cold  and  pale,  in  distant  vistas  round. 

Disrobed  and  timeless,  all  the  woods  will  stand : 
While  the  chained  streams  are  silent  as  the  ground, 
As  death  had  numbed  them  with  his  icy  hand. 

*  Yetj  when  the  warm  soft  winds  ahall  rise  in  spring, 

Like  struggling  day-beams  o*er  a  blasted  heath ; 
The  bird  retamed  shall  poise  ^er  grolden  wing, 
And  liberal  nature  break  the  spell  of  death. 

*  So,  when  the  tomVs  dull  silence  finds  an  end. 

The  blessed  Dead  to  endless  youth  shall  rise ; 

And  hear  the  archangePs  thrillmg  summons  blend 

Its  tones  with  anthems  from  the  upper  skies. 

*  There  shall  the  good  of  earth  be  fonnd  at  last, 

Where  danling  streams  and  vernal  fields  es^and ; 
Where  Love  her  crown  attains — her  trials  past — 
And,  filled  with  rapture,  hails  the  better  land  1 ' 

'  Thus  I  strummed  the  old  harpsichord,  from  which  I  have  aforetime,  at  drowsy 
hours  and  midnight  iotervals,  extracted  a  few  accidental  numbers,  (more  pleasant 
doubtless  to  beget  than  read,)  \sleep1ess  myself,  to  give  to  others  sleep  1  *  * 
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*  Well,  that  is  the  only  way  to  write  without  fatigue,  both  to  anthor  and  reader.  In 
■n  that  pertains  to  the  petty  bnsineflBee  which  bow  lu  to  the  routme  of  this  work-day 
worid,  I  am  as  it  were  at  home.  I  am  diBtinctly  a  mover  in  the  great  tide  of  Action 
•weeping  on  aroond  me ;  yet  when  I  enter  into  the  sanctuary  of  the  Muses,  lo  I  at  oue 
wave  of  the  spiritual  wand,  this  *■  dim  and  ignorant  present '  disappears.  I  breathe  a 
rarer  atmo^here.  Visions  of  childhood  throng  upon  my  soul ;  the  blue  mountain- 
tops  ;  the  aerial  circles  of  far-off  landscapes ;  the  hazy  horizon  of  ocean-waters ;  the 
wind-tossed  verdure  of  summer;  the  hills  that  burst  into  singing;  and  the  sweet  har- 
monies of  nature  —  Umversal  Parent  I -^  all  appeal  to  my  spirit  This  dismember- 
ment of  the  ideal  from  the  actual,  is  a  fountain  of  enjoyment,  which  whoso  knows  not, 
has  yet  the  brightest  lessons  of  life  to  learn.  He  has  yet  to  enter  that  fury  donuuion 
which  seems  the  mtermediate  territory  betwixt  the  airy  realms  conceived  of  in  this 
wwld,  and  the  more  radiant  glories  of  the  *  undiscovered  country.' ' 

Yet  in  the  succeeding  number  we  find  the  writer  indulging  in  such  whimsi- 
dl  imaginings  as  the  following : 

*  Ohibve,  my  friend,  I  am  not  writing  affainH  time ;  so  let  as  slowly  on.  My  im- 
pressions of  the  old  gentieroan  are  sometimes  extremely  fantastic.  I  was  looking  the 
other  day  at  a  playful  young  cat,  just  emerging  from  the  fairy  time  of  kittenhood  ; 
something  between  the  revelry  of  the  ftne  mewer,  and  the  gravity  without  the  oxpe- 
rienoe  of  the  tabby.  Now  one  would  think  that  no  great  subject  for  contemplation. 
It  would  be  looked  upon  by  the  million  as  inferior  to  astronomy.  But  it  is  the  connec- 
tion of  the  events  having  reference  to  the  quadruped  which  renders  her  of  interest. 
Tiflu  will  expand  her  person,  increase  her  musical  powers,  and  bring  her  admirers.  In 
her  back,  on  winter  evenings,  will  sleep  a  tolerable  imitation  of  the  lightnings  of 
heaven.  She  will  make  great  noise  o'  nights,  and  lap  at  interdicted  cream.  So  much 
fiar  her  exterior — her  love-passages  and  6bstreperous  concerts.  But  look  within  1 
That  compact  embodiment  of  ligaments  and  conduits,  now  treading  gingerly  over  thoso 
fiufing  leaves,  and  grapes  of  purple,  what  may  they  not  be  hereafter  ?  Whose  hearts 
may  they  not  thrill,  when  strung  on  the  sonbrous  bridge  of  a  cremona,  guided  to  soft- 
est utterances  by  the  master  hand  ?  How  many  memories  of  youth,  j^nd  hope,  and 
fond  thoughts,  and  sunny  evenings,  and  bowers  by  moonlight,  radiant  with  the  ^eams 
of  Ctitthia,  and  warm  with  the  sweet  reflex  of  Beauty ;  the  heart,  touched  by  the  at- 
tempered entrul,  rosin-encompassed  and  bow-bestrid,  may  bound  in  age  with  recollec- 
tioiisof  departed  rapture.  And  all  from  what?  Smile  not  at  the  association,  my 
friend— from  Tune  and  cat-gut' 

' '  TwAM  a  new  idea  to  me,  that  conveyed  of  late  by  the  author  of  ^  Lbslik,'  sumamed 
KosMAji,  that  the  only  things  you  see,  after  crossing  the  Atlantic,  which  you  have  seen 
before,  are  the  orb  of  day,  sometimes  vulgarly  called  Phoebus  or  the  sun,  the  chaste 
Begent  of  the  Night  or  Luna,  that  greenhorns  sometimes  denominate  the  moon,  and 
dioee  jewels  of  heaven — *  doubloons  of  the  celestial  bank,'  as  a  Spanish  poet  calls 
them  — sometimes  named  stars,  by  plain  uninitiated  persons.  These,  it  seems,  are  the 
only  M  acquaintandes  a  man  meets  abroad.  They  are  not  to  be  put  by.  A  man  may 
cone  his  stsrs,  indeed,  but  he  cannot  cut  them.  As  well  might  the  great  sea  essay  '  to 
cast  its  waters  on  the  burning  Bear,  and  quench  the  guards  of  the  ever-fix6d  pole.* 
Therefore  shall  I  learn  henceforth  yet  more  to  love  those  dazzling  planets,  fixed  or 
emnt,  because  in  no  long  time  I  may  meet  them  in  I^lippL  Precious  then  to  me  wlQ 
be  their  bright  companionship  I  Milky  feelings  will  come  over  me,  as  1  scrutinize  the 
«M  taeUa^  with  upturned  eyes ;  conscious  will  be  the  moon ;  inexpressibly  dear  every . 
^impse  of  the  lesser  lights  that  rule  the  night  with  modest  fbes.     Without  the  slight- 
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est  premonitory  Bymptomi  of  astrology,  snd  being  withsl  no  horologe  eonsolter,  I 
yet  do  loTe  the  stsrs.    Rich,  rare  and  Instrous,  they  win  my  gaze,  and  look  into  my 

BOoL* 

In  the  twenty-sixth  number,  the  last  of  the  series,  there  is  the  same  combi- 
nation of  the  humorous  and  the  pathetic,  which  constituted  the  rariety  and 
the  charm  of  the  Ollapodiana  Papers.  With  these  brief  passages  we  close  our 
*  labor  of  loTe '  and  duty  to  the  literary  memory  of  our  departed  twin-brother. 

'  How  do  you  bear  yourself,  my  friend  and  reader,  on  the  subject  ofmnUr  generally  ? 
What  are  *your  yiewsf  *  If  you  are  young  and  sanguine,  with  no  reTulaons  or  tem- 
pests of  the  heart  to  remember,  I  will  warrant  that  you  like  old  Hyem,  and  patronize 
that  meet  windy  indiridoal,  Boreas^  of  that  ilk.  Well,  yon  hsTo  a  free  right  to  your 
opinion,  and  if  you  held  it  two  years  or  less  ago,  you  had  the  honor  to  agree  with  mew 
But  I  confess  on  that  point  a  kind  of  warped  idiosyncrasy ;  an  unaccountable  change 
of  opinion.  The  truth  is,  reader,  between  yon  and  me,  there  is  not  much  dignity  in 
winter,  in  a  city.  When,  in  the  country,  yon  can  iook  out  upon  the  ftr-olf  landscapes, 
the  cold  blue  hills  rising  afar,  and  where  a  snow-baidc  is  really  what  it  is  cracked  up 
to  be ;  where  the  blast  comes  sounding'  to  your  dwdling  orer  a  sweep  of  woods,  and 
lakes,  and  snowy  fields,  for  miles  of  dim  extension,  there  is  some  grandeur  in  the  thing. 
But  what  is  it  to  hear  a  blast,  half-choked  with  the  smoke  and  soot  of  the  eity,  wheez- 
ing down  a  contemptible  chimney-pot,  or  round  a  comer,  where  the  wind,  that  glorious 
emblem  of  freedom,  has  no  charter  at  all  to  *blow  out'  as  he  pleases,  bat  is  oonfined 
by  the  statute  of  bridt-and-mortar  restrictions?  * 

*  I  RATS  turned  this  subject  of  steam-music  extensiTely  oyer  in  my  mmd,  of  late ; 
and  I  have  married  myself  to  the  idea,  after  a  Tery  short  courtship,  thai  it  is  a  kind  of 
thing  that  must  go  on.  At  the  first  blush,  indeed,  it  might  i^ppear  chimerical ;  but  I 
ask  the  skeptic  why  the  steam-whistle  of  a  locomotive  should  not  disogurse  in  tones 
more  soft  and  winning?  Why  cannot  a  locomotiye  ask  a  cow  io  leaye  a  railroad  track 
in  a  politer  manner  than  in  that  discordant  shriek,  which  excites  the  animal's  indigna- 
tion, and  awakens  her  eyery  sentiment  of  quadrupedal  indepeodenee  I  I  protest 
against  such  conduct  •  We  presume  a  locomotiye  to  buzz,  and  vapor,  and  deport  itself 
pragmatically ;  but  its  conyersation  by  th^  way  ought  to  be  diaatened  into  something 
like  propriety :  and  please  Apollo,  I  thmk  it  wiU.  I  once  saw  an  animal  of  this  stamp 
killed  instantly  by  the  crushing  transit  of  a  train ;  and  I  thought  I  saw  in  the  singular 
turn  of  her  upper  lip,  as  her  torn-out  heart  lay  yet  palpitating  on  the  rails,  a  peculiar 
curl  of  disdain,  in  her  dying  moments,  at  the  treatment  she  had  won.  I  put  this 
down,  because  I  hope  'twill  be  remembered  as  a  warning  to  whistlers  in  especia], 
and  the  great  generation  of  calyes  unborn.' 

*  On  one  of  those  warm  April-like  afternoons,  with  which,  m  our  PhiUidelphia  m^ 
ridian,  the  fierce  February  chose  to  delight  us,  as  if  by  contrast,  I  sat  by  my  open  win- 
dow, which  commands,  through  and  over  pleasant  trees,  fine  glimpses  of  the  country: 

and 

*  As  the  red  round  sun  descended, 
Mid  clouds  of  crimson  light,* 

I  began  to  feel  coming  upon  me  the  influence  of  a  reverie.  For  a  long  tiine,  my  good 
frieild  whom  I  *  occupy '  at  present  with  this  matter,  I  have  had  my  day-dreams  sadly 
broken  in  upon ;  in  the  few  roses  I  have  gathered,  I  have,  found  the  cypress  mingling 
among  their  faded  leaves ;  and  a  voice,  as  from  the  loniy  leafinem  of  an  autumnal  wil- 
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demesB,  has  spoken  of  the  lost  and  of  the  past  Why  is  it,  that  though  the  mind  maj 
wander,  the  heart  can  never  forget?    Well  could  I  say  with  him  who  smgs  so  well: 

*  Thou  unrelenting  Past  I 

Strong  are  the  barriers  ronnd  thy  dark  domain ; 

And  fetters,  sure  and  fast, 
Hold  all  that  enter  thy  unbreathing  reign. 

*  In  thy  abysses  hide 

Beauty  and  excellenco  unknown ;  to  thee 

Earth's  wonder  and  her  pride 
Are  gath<ffed  aa  the  waters  to  tne  sea ! ' 

And  there  they  rest  in  dust  and  cold  obstruction  I  Oh  I  that  those  who  walk  about  in 
the  beauty  of  the  morning,  with  the  greenness  of  earth  around  them,  and  the  mysteri- 
ous ritality  which  makes  the  elements  io  their  nostrils,  would  think  of  this;  consider- 
ing truly  their  coming  end ! '  

Among  our  frequent  and  always  welcome  early  contributors,  in  prose  and 
Terse,  was  Lewis  W.  Mansfield,  Esq.  Our  old  readers  will  recal  the  pa- 
pers which  appeared  from  bis  pen,  under  the  signature  of  'Julian.*  His 
prose  was  more  felicitous  than  his  yerse;  although  in  the  *  Morning  Watch,' 
and  other  of  his  poems,  there  were  many  noble  passages.  The  subjoined  will  • 
afford  an  example  of  his  humorous  prose : 

*'  It  would  be  amusing,  if  one  could  kugh  at  any  thing  so  sad,  to  observe  the  humors 
of  the  few  who  think  upon  the  bearings  of  this  solemn  time.  In  the  year  to  be,  there 
are  many  to  come,  many  to  go,  and  but  few  to  tarry;  yet  cUl  have  their  ambitions  of 
a  life-time ;  those  eyen,  to  whom  the  stars  have  grown  dim,  and  life  become  almost  a 
mockery  under  Heayen,  dashing  into  the  coming  day  with  something  of  the  old  zest ; 
whOe  the  many,  the  ot  polhij  who  have  not  yet  made  their  grand  moTO,  are  now  ready, 
and  think  that  therefore  the  earth  is  to  take  a  new  route  in  creation :  forgetting  that  the 
old  round  must  be  the  round  forever.  Nights  sleepless  with  joy,  nights  sleepless  with 
pain,  nights  long  with  watching,  feverish  thought ;  crime  that  stings  like  an  adder,  and 
lugfats  short  irith  perfect  rest;  days  long  and  weary,  days  bright  and  dashing,  hot  and 
cold,  wet  and  dry,  and  days  and  nights  with  all  of  these — as  hath  been  in  the  time 
Hiai's  past,  and  will  be  in  the  time  to  come. 

'There  is  something  very  pitiable  in  these  humors;  indeed  very  laughable,  if  your 
mouth  is  shaped  to  that  effect ;  but  as  it  happens  with  me  to-night,  my  mouth  reAises 
to  twitdi  except  in  one  direction.  Its  comers  have  the  *  downward  tendencies.*  Per- 
haps it  is  because  this  is  with  me  the  anniversary  of  a  day  upon  the  events  of  which 
are  hanging  the  movements  of  all  afler-Ufe ;  it  may  be  this,  and  there  may  be  thereto 
added  the  coloring  of  a  winter's  day.  The  wind  howls  about  the  house-tops,  and  the 
air  inerces  Uke  needles ;  even  the  stars,  when  they  look  down  in  thousands,  as  the  rack 
goes  by,  seem  to  shiver  in  their  high  places ;  yet  perhaps  there  is  nothing  so  personal 
in  an  that,  considering  that  Just  so  the  wind  howled  last  night,  and  may  for  a  month  to 
oome ;  but  oh  I  as  I  am  a  nervous  man,  and  look  back  upon  the  circling  months,  and 
feel  the  sting  here  and  the  stab  there,  in  that  galvanic  battery ;  and  as  I  look  forward 
with  eager  eye,  and  ear  open  to  the  faintest  whisper  of  the  dim  to-morrow,  it  is  not  as 
the  stars  shiver  from  excess  of  light,  but  with  a  shudder  at  the  heart  from  the  cooler 
blood  of  —  Good  night,  my  kind  Editor  :  that  sentence  is  quite  too  long  already, 
and  there  are  some  things  too  personal  to  tell 

'P.  8. — Whoop  1  hurrah  I  Light  is  upon  the  world  again!  Where  are  you,jny 
dear  fnend  ?  I  say.  Sir,  I  was  an  ass — do  you  hear  f  —  an  om«,  premature,  wise  before 
my  time,  a  brute,  a  blockhead  I    Bid  I  talk  of  duit  and  ashes  ?    0  Sir  I  I  lied  multi- 
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tudinously.  Erery  nerre,  ererj  muscle  that' did nH  try  to  strangle  me  in  that  utter- 
ance, lied.  No,  Sir;  let  me  tell  jou  it 'a  a  great  world;  gloriooa  —  magnificent;  a 
world  that  can't  be  beat  I  Talk  of  the  stars  and  a  better  world,  but  do  n't  inTite  me 
there  yet.  Hake  my  regrets,  my  apology  to  Dkatb,  but  say  that  I  can't  come ;  *  posi- 
tive engagement ;  happy  some  other  time,  but  not  now.'  Oh  I  no ;  this  morning  is  quite 
too  beautiful  to  leave;  and  beside,  I  would  rather  stay,  if  only  to  thank  God  a  little 
longer  for  this  glorious  light,  this  pure  air  that  can  echo  back  my  loudest  hurrah.    And 

then,  my  boy But  have  n't  I  told  you  ?    Why,  Sir,  I  've  got  a  boy  I  ~a  (oy  / 

ha,  ha  I  I  shout  it  out  to  you  —  ▲  Bot  ;  a  ten-pounder,  and  the  mother  a  great  deal 
better  than  could  be  expected  I  And,  I  say,  my  old  friend,  it 's  mine  I  Hurrah  and 
hallelujah  forever!  0  Sir!  such  legs,  and  such  arms,  and  such  a  head! — and  he 
ha$  hia  mother^e  lips  I  I  can  kiss  them  forever  1  And  then,  Sir,  look  at  his  feet,  his 
hands,  his  chin,  his  eyes,  his  every  thing,  in  fact — so  perfect  I  Give  me  joy.  Sir:  no 
you  need  n't  either,  I  am  AiU  now ;  I  run  over ;  and  they  say  that  I  ran  over  a  num- 
ber of  old  women,  half-killed  the  mother,  pulled  the  doctor  by  the  nose,  and  upset  a 
'pothecary'shop  in  the  comer;  and  then  did  n't  I  ring  the  tea-bell  t  Bid  n't  I  blow  the 
horn  ?  Did  n't  I  dance,  shout,  Uugh,  and  cry  altogether?  The  women  say  they  had  to 
Ue  me  up.  I  do  n't  believe  that;  but  who  is  going  to  shut  his  mouth  up  when  he  has  a 
live  baby?  You  should  have  heard  his  lungs,  Sir,  at  the  first  mouthful  of  fresh  air; 
such  a  burst  I  A  little  tone  in  his  voice,  but  not  pain ;  excess  of  joy.  Sir,  from  too 
great  sensation.  The  air-bath  was  so  sudden,  you  know.  Think  of  all  his  beautiful 
machinery  starting  off  at  once  in  full  motion ;  all  his  thousand  outside  feelers  answer- 
ing to  the  touch  of  the  cool  air;  the  flutter  and  crash  at  the  ear;  and  that  curious 
contrivance  the  eye,  looking  out  wonderingly  and  bewildered  upon  the  great  world,  so 
glorious  and  daraling  to  his  unworn  perceptions ;  his  net-work  of  nerves,  his  wheels 
and  pulleys,  his  air-pumps  and  valves,  hia  engines  and  reservoirs ;  and  within  all,  that 
beautiful  fountain,  with  its  jets  and  running  streams  dashing  and  coursing  through 
the  whole  length  and  breadth,  without  either  stint  or  pause  —  making  altogether,  Sir, 
exactly  ten  pounds  avoirdupois  I 

•  Did  I  ever  talk  brown  to  you,  Sir,  or  blue,  or  any  other  of  the  devil's  colors  ?  Ton 
say  I  have.  Beg  your  pardon,  Sir,  but  you  —  are  mistaken  in  the  individual  I  am 
this  day,  Sir,  multiplied  by  two.  I  am  duplicate.  I  am  number  one  of  an  indefinite 
series,  and  there's  my  continuation.  And  you  observe,  it  is  not  a  block,  nor  a 
block-head,  nor  a  painting,  nor  a  bust,  nor  a  fragment  of  any  thing,  however  beautiful ; 
but  a  combination  of  aU  the  arts  and  Sciences  in  one ;  painting,  sculpture,  music,  (hear 
him  cry,)  mineralogy,  chemistry,  mechanics,  (see  him  kick,)  geography,  and  the  use 
of  the  globes,  (see  him  nurse ;)  and  withal,  he  is  a  perpetual  motion — a  time-piece  that 
will  never  run  down!  And  who  wound  it  up?  But  words.  Sir,  are  but  a  mouthing 
and  a  mockery. 

'^  When  a  man  is  nearly  crushed  under  obligations,  it  is  presumed  that  he  is  unable  to 
speak ;  but  he  may  bend  over  very  oarefully,  for  fear  of  falling,  nod  in  a  small  way, 
and  say  nothing ;  and  then,  if  he  have  suffldent  presence  of  mind  to  lay  a  hand  upon 
his  heart,  and  look  down  at  an  angle  of  forty-five  degrees,  with  a  motion  of  the  lipa, 
unuttered  poetry,  showing  the  wish  and  the  inability,  it  will  be  (well  done)  very  grace- 
fully expressive.  With  my  boy  in  his  first  integuments,  I  assume  that  position,  make 
the  small  nod  aforesaid,  and  leave  you  the  poetry  unuttered.' 

We  hope  our  readers  will  soon  welcome  *  Julian  '  as  heartily  to  our  pages 
as  they  were  wont  to  do  aforetime. 
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Stobt  op  *  Thb  LinxB  Black  Slippbb.' — The  spirited  sketch  of  ^  The  Little 
Black  Slipper^^  which  ensues  —  the  heautifol  manuscript  of  which  is  a  treasure 
to  our  compositors — was  accompanied  hy  a  characteristic  notelet  fh>m  our 
esteemed  friend  and  correspondent,  •  H.  P.  L.,'  of  Philadelphia,  to  the  following 
purport :  *  The  accompanying  ms.,  the  production  of  my  amiable  friend,  Mr. 
James  OTistian,  of  Castle-Bangeroary,  details  a  little  incident  in  his  *  Career- 
fnff$  and  Loaferings  in  Other  Landry  and  —  among  other  ladies.  I  have 
copied  it  and  corrected  it  from  his  original  ms.,  but  can  lay  no  claim  to  its 
^  ritality.    Its  publication  would  prove  a  jubilition  to  its  author : ' 

'  Said  I,  *  Hajibt,  where  did  yoa  get  that  altpper  %  *    Said  be,  *  Jajcis,  this  is  the  tale : 

*  If  any  thing  will  alleriate  the  little  miseries  of  a  two  days'  diligenoe-journey,  it  is 
baring  as  pretty,  good-natured,  and  cosmopolitaa  a  little  widow  for  your  opposite 
trmTelling  companion,  as  I  had  from  Cordova  on  the  Onadalqulvir,  to  Madrid  on  the 
MaaEanares.  Tombling  into  the  '  interior  *  of  a  diligence  at  two  o'clock  of  a  June 
moraing  after  a  few  hours  spent  in  a  vain  attempt  to  sleep,  rendered  vain  and  profane 
by  a  l^ion  of  those  tiraiUeur$  du  diabU^  long-homed  mosquitoes,  one  is  by  no  means  as 
serene  in  temper  as  one  should  be.  The  writer  was  savage  that  morning ;  and  not  until 
the  mayoro/  (conducted)  had  brought  a  light  to  see  if  the  passengers  were  all  properly 
packed  in,  revealing  the  cheerful  little  face  of  a  pretty  woman  opposite  to  him,  did  his 
good  nature  shine  out  as  a  patent  reflector  and  disstpate  the  fog  of  discontent 

*  *■  A  long  journey  before  us :  let  us  make  ourselves  comfortable,'  said  the  lady,  the 
departing  maywdl  with  light  just  enabling  me  to  see  that  there  was  a  smile  on  her  face. 
Then  there  was  a  shaking  of  black  silk  skirts,  Qraciae  a  Dif^  I  there  were  no  steel  or 
iriialeboae  petticoats  on  her  blessed  form ;  two  little  feet  sought  refuge  on  my  side ;  two 
good^oixed  ones  searched  for  an  asylum  on  her  si^  the  diligence ;  and  behold,  we  were 
disposed  to  be  friends  for  life.  I  do  n*t  know  whether  Tuppxb,  in  his  *  Proverbial  Phi- 
knophy,'  mentions  under  the  head  of  'Friendship'  that  it  is  'a  travelling  shawl,'  but  in 
his  next  edition  he  'd  better  do  it,  you  know,  bicausx  it  is  1  At  least  that  morning, 
when  I  spread  mine  over  my  legs,  and  extended  the  courtesy  to  the  limbs  (Lingm 
Amerieana)  of  the  frir  widow,  she  accepted  the  woollen  with  a  kind  acknowledgment 
that  made  me  feel  blessedly  pleased  with  myself  and  with  her.  The  bells  of  the  eight 
mules  pulling  the  diligence  were  jingling ;  the  postiUiim  on  the  right  leader  had  settled 
himself  in  his  saddle ;  the  arriero  had  hold  of  the  reins ;  the  tnaywal  jumped  into  his 
seat  in  the  Imperial ;  and  the  tugal^  holding  his  calanes  hat  tight  on  his  head,  sprung 
out  of  the  door  of  the  diligence-office,  uttering  fearful  yells  and  cracking  his  whip  with 
the  ferocity  of  a  mad  monkey ;  when  —  creak,  bang,  slide,  slip  1  and  we  were  launched 
on  our  journey  to  Madrid. 

*•  I  went  to  sleep  and  had  a  pleasant  dream  of  being  a  cherubim,  the  kind  that  flew 
roond  Noah  when  he  was  building  the  Ark,  and  had  no  legs  I  and  having  a  dear  little 
pair  of  gaiter  boots  for  wings ;  while  I  had  for  a  companion,  another  nronaut  with  Urge 
biaok  eyes,  a  pmpoe  of  which  — 

*  I RTSB  lored  a  dear  gatelle. 

And  gased  opon  Its  soft,  blftck  ejei, 
Bat  what  It  turned  out  a  a sell  — 

A  damael  bearing  genUest  ilgtiB '—  « 

who  was  aU  thy's  and  thon's.  In  addition  to  black  eyes,  she  had  black  hau*  and  a  travel- 
ling-shawl,  and  she  had  feet ;  and  both  the  Uny  little  ones  were  somehow  thrust  into  the 
podcets  of  my  shooting-coat,  and 1  woke  up  and  found  that  there  were  a  pair  of 
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little,  high-heeled,  Usok  flBppera,  with  white  slk  ftockings  attached,  restiDg  on  the 
cushion  by  mj  aide.  Ton  maj  talk  about  dream-booka,  and  explanationa  of  dreama, 
but  Buoh  bona-fide  realiiatfa»ia  please  me  most :  and  I  looked  down  at  them  and  deter- 
mined they  abould  be  mine  if  I  had  to  go  a  hand  on  them  -^  matrimonially  of  ooone, 
d  la  mode  de^Vd  oflTer  thee  this  hand  of  mine,*  with  piano  aocompaniment 

'  But  she  woke  up,  and  as  the  sun  was  now  shining  brightly,  she  saw  me  regarding 
those  leather  mice,'  whereupon  she  at  once  hid  them,  not  by  rudely  withdrawing  them, 
but  by  cuddling  them  up  under  one  end  of  the  traTelllng-shawl ;  which  end  was  in  cloae 
proximity  with  my  pantaloons  pocket  Now  reader  fancy  my  feelings  nursing  a  pair  of 
twins  like  those ;  belonging  to  a  yery  pretty  woman  — moreoYer  a  widow. 

* '  Buenos  dias^  Sehor  I '  It  was  so  cheerfully,  pleasantly  spoken,  and  with  such  a 
winning  smile,  and  the  dark  eyes  beamed  so  sofUy  under  the  long  black  eye-lashes,  that 
it  elicited  all  the  writer's  stock  of  amiability  in  retuni.  It  came  out  in  conyersaUon  that 
the  lady  was  from  Serille,  was  a  widow,  and  her  first  name  w|b  Juanita,  (toL  y  tal,  or 
So-and-So ;)  and  as  I  had  passed  many  pleasant  days  in  Serille,  and  bore  away  gay  sou- 
Tenirs  of  *  The  Manrel,'  we  were  soon  in  earnest  chat  about  its  wonders  and  beauties. 
She  was  charmingly  naive  in  oonyersation,  and  showed  in  CTery  remark,  what  is  an 
exception  with  Spanish  ladies  —  an  intelligent  and  animated  disposition.  At  Bailen, 
where  we  dined,  I  lost  my  heart  when  I  handed  her  from  the  diligence  —  beside,  she, 
faintiy  pressed  my  hand  with  her  gloved  hand,  and  showed  me  those  feet  I 

'  There  is  no  use  doing  things  in  a  hurry,  so  I  determined,  as  we  were  yet  thirty-six 
hours  from  Madrid,  to  wait  until  we  were  within  three  hours  of  the  city  before  I  formally 
proposed  for  her  heart,  hand,  and  high-heeled  shoes,    ^y,  que  ffusto,  gue  placer  / 

*  Again  was  the  old  diligence  en  roiUe;  again  the  shades  of  night  were  on  us,  and  cool 
air  brought  out  the  traTelling-shawl ;  and  agun  a  joint  partnership  was  entered  Into 
between  JcANrrA  and  me. ,  Somehow,  near  Las  Kavas  de  Tolosa,  the  diligence  gave  a 
fearful  lurch,  and  JuANrrA  was  pitched  nearly  into  my  arms ;  seems  to  me,  she  must 
hare  assisted  the  shock,  else  how,  in  .all  the  darkness  of  mght,  for  it  must  hare  been 
nearly  ten  o'clock,  and  raining,  could  I  haye  kissed  her  and  taken  chaif;e  of  her  for 
nearly  a  minute,  while  the  dOigenoe  was  commg  to  time  t 

'quixn    babe! 
That 's  the  way  to  get  over  the  difficulty  in  Spun ;  in  Italy  with  a— 

'CHI     LO     baI 
or  to  hunt  it  up  to  head-quarters  in  Arabic : 

*MA     AHBXVl 

if  you  want  it  at  home : 

*WHO    knows! 
That  was  a  rose-colored  rainy  night — the  diligence  pitched  sereral  times  with  equal 
success. 

*  I  made  up  mind  to  turn  Spaniard,  buy  one  of  those  relyet  tiles,  a  black  lamb-skin 
jacket,  knee-breeches,  pounds  of  silver  waistcoat  and  coat  buttons,  leather  gaiters  with 
long  leather  fringe ;  learn  to  roll  exgarrUae  and  become  a  eigarrieta.  Go  twice  a  week 
to  the  Circo  Oallietieo,  *  where  roosters  do  combat ; '  bet  my  dwroe  on  the  winning  ffoUo^ 
(not  gall  oh  1  but  on  the  contrary ;)  attend  every  bull-fight,  and  mass  once  a  week,  to 
keep  my  hand  in ;  dance  the  hoUro ;  drink  aguardiente  very  cautiously ;  shoot  red- 
legged  partridges  all  the  year  round,  and,  to  sum  up,  come  out  strong  as  a  full-blooded 
majo  f  either  this  or  edit  a  paper  in  Madrid  progresUto, 

'  Agiun  the  morning  broke  and  up  came  the  sun  illumining  our  breakfast  at  Valdepefias, 
where  the  wine  comes  from,  at  least  the  baptismal  name  to  table-wine  half  over  Spain. 
I  determined  to  edit  a  paper  in  Madrid,  progreeisto  I 
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'  The  da  J  wheeled  by  imtn  we  arrived  at  Tembl6que,  where  oar  diligence  was  wheeled 
on  to  a  railroad-car,  and  we  were  to  make  the  fifteen  leagues  between  there  and  Madrid 
with  great  diligence  by  steam.  TsmJbUque  means  a  diamond  pin ;  it  sticks  me  with 
pain  when  I  think  of  it,  for  there,  yes  there !  JuAKrri.  was  lost  to  me  (as  a  wife)  forever. 

*  At  Tembl6que,  while  taking  a  hurried  lunch,  I  saw  a  bill  announcing  a  bull-fight  to 
come  off  in  Madrid  next  day,  and  was  glad  to  be  able  to  enjoy  this  amusement  once 
more ;  on  my  return  to  the  diligence,  I  communicated  to  the  widow  the  interesting  fact. 

*  *  Ojala!'  sud  she,  *  how  I  do  love  bull-fights !  And  to  see  Guchares  with  the  eapa 
in  one  hand  and  sword  in  the  other,  Hisooa  /  he  is  a  ipada  ;  but  you  should  have  seen 
JtJjLN,  (pronounce  Whan,)  he  always  killed  first  blow.  Ay  Caramhal  there  was  a  man 
for  you — and  such  clothes  and  such  legs — poor  soul  t  that  last  black  bull  from  the 
mountams  was  too  much  for  him— too  much,  too  much  1  *  and  here  the  widow  paid  a 
tribute  of  two  tears  to  his  memory,  and  flourished  her  little  hands  and  white  cambric 
disconsolately. 

*"  This  Juan  did  not  please  me,  although  he  bad  succumbed  to  the  bull,  and  was  gone 
where  good  bull-fighters  go ;  the  tribute  to  his  memory  made  me  a  litUe-slightly  jealous. 
But  concealing  my  feelings,  I  asked  as  unconcernedly  as  possible :  '  Well,  who  was 
Juan?' 

*  *  Juan  ? '  replied  the  dear  widow,  *  Juan  ?  why,  he  was  my  husband  I ' 

*  Farewell,  orange-flower  wreaths,  white  lace  reOs,  and  slow  on — farewell,  ideas  matriL 
monial.  I,  Harrt  Buttons  dr  BurroNTiLLE,  marry  a  buU-fightei^swidowl  By  the 
shadow  of  my  respectability,  never ! 

* '  JuANiTA,  I  never  can  be  thine ! '  sdd  I,  in  a  burst  of  feeling. 
*'  *Ay  Caramba  !  but  you  will  see  me  home  in  a  carriage,  when  I  arrhre  ftt  Madrid, 
won't  you  ?  *  asked  the  widow. 

*  I  did — and  she  gave  me  the  slipper.' 


*  Workino-Men'  at  Homb  and  Abroad.  — We  encounter  the  following  pas- 
sage in  a  recent  editorial  letter  from  abroad,  in  '  Wilkes'  Spirit  of  the  Times.^ 
He  is  speaking  of  the  little  *town  of  Yeyiers,  a  place  containing  some  thirtj 
thousand  inhabitants,  (with  a  large  suburban  population,)  on  the  road  thence- 
ward  from  Paris  to  Cologne :  a  city,  as  Mr.  Wilkes  remarks,  that  has  more 
fued  of  '  Cologne-water '  than  any  which  he  has  ever  visited.  That  was 
Colbbidob's  impression,  also ;  since  the  multitudinous  seas,  he  thought,  could 
never  wash  the  river  clean  again,  that  ^washed'  the  town  of  Cologne : 

'Vkviers  is  devoted  mainly  to  cloth  manufiicture,  in  which  it  employs  some  ^fty 
thousand  hands,  who  work  from  twelve  to  fifteen  hours  a  day,  and  who  are  drilled  to  as 
close  a  discipline  as  the  eonricts  in  a  prison,  or  slaves  at  an  oar.  A  few  work  in  their 
houses,  but  the  greater  number  labor  in  large  shops,  the  various  lofts  of  which  are  filled 
with  men  and  women,  who  seldom  look  up  from  their  looms,  and  who  never  venture  to 
qwak,  except  by  permission  of  the  overseer.  Tins  dlent  system  is  terrible  to  the  mind 
as  well  as  body ;  but  there  is  no  power  on  the  part  of  the  oppressed  to  resist,  for  a  dis- 
chaige  from  an  establishment  is  a  condemnation  to  starvation^  since,  according  to  a  con- 
Tention  amoug  the  employers,  none  will  hire  a  man  whom  another  has  turned  off.  This 
<^  course  reduces  the  working  cUsses  to  a  state  of  absolute  vassalage,  and  wherever  such 
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a  regulation  exists,  fhej  maj  be  eaid  to  bre^he  onlj  by  tbe  sofferanoe  of  their  employen. 
Attempts  have  been  made  at  different  times  by  oertsin  msnufacturen,  to  introduce  tliis  sys- 
tem in  tlie  United  States,  but  the  atrodoos  project  hss  always  been  defeated  with  infamy 
to  the  inventors.  The  working  people  of  Yeviers,  those  at  lesst  who  Isbor  in  the  fac- 
tories, are  remaricable  for  their  downcast  look,  and  the  first  cutse  seems  to  be  written  in 
heavy  lines  upon  their  brows.  They  go  along  like  men  without  hope,  as  if  life  were  a 
penalty,  and  the  only  expiration  of  their  term  of  condemnation  were  to  arrive  with  death. 
Ah !  if  these  poor  people  could  but  see  an  American  mechanic,  with  his  bright  eye,  erect 
head,  and  proud  and  cheerfiil  carriage,  they  would  understand  the  value  of  liberty  at  a 
glance,  and  increase  their  hours  of  toil  till  they  could  earn  enough  to  enable  them  to 
escape  into  an  atmosphere  where  they  may  breathe  and  live.' 

Such  are  the  thoughts  which  we  love  to  see  entertained  by  observant  Amer- 
icans travelling  abroad. 


The  'North  BBrnsH*  on  Axkbican  Humor. — A  favorite  and  popular  cor- 
respondent of  our  Magazine  once  wrote  for  these  pages  a  paper  upon  *■  Wit  and 
Eiimor,*  separately  considered  and  artistically  contrasted :  but  he  has  been 
out-written  and  out^trgued,  by  a  most  admirable  and  evidently  competent 
critic  in  the  last  ^North-British Review,'  in  an  article  upon  ^American  ffumor,^ 
In  quoting  from  it,  we  really  feel  ^Vemharroi  de$  richeues^ — the  embarrass- 
ment of  riches — for  it  is  full  and  conclusive  upon  every  point  which  it  touches ; 
while,  as  to  the  manner  of  the  reviewer,  there  cannot  possibly  be  but  one 
opinion.    But  listen  to  him,  please,  in  a  few  segregated  passages : 

*Thi  influence  of  healthy  Wit  and  Humor  is  a  benign  one,  if  it  comes  to  us  at  times, 
and  kindly  makes  us  foiget  sad  thoughts  and  cankering  cares ;  makes  the  oldest  feel 
young  and  fresh,  and  turns  the  wrinkles  of  our  sorrow  hito  ripples  of  laughter.  Shak- 
BPiAai,  who  mirrored  our  whole  humanity,  did  not  leave*  the  langh  out  of  its  reflected 
&ee.  He  tells  us,  *  Tour  merry  heart  goes  all  the  day  ;^  and  he  knew  how  much  the 
merry  heart  may  have  to  carry.  '  We  may  well  be  refreshed,*  says  Jbrxict  Tatlor, 
*  by  a  dean  and  brisk  discourse,  as  by  the  air  of  Gampanian  wines,  and  our  faces  and 
our  heads  may  well  be  anointed  and  look  pleasant  witl^  wit,  as  with  the  fSit  of  the  Bal- 
sam tree.'  Humor  not  only  has  an  earlier  beginning  than  Wit,  but  it  has  also  a  far 
wider  range.  It  will  reach  the  uneducated  as  well  as  the  educated;  and  among  the 
former  may  often  be  found  very  unctuous  humorists.  In  the  earlier  history  of  nations 
aud  literatures,  when  life  is  strong  and  thought  is  unperplexed,  we  get*  writers  full 
enough  in  force,  and  direct  enough  in  expression,  to  touch  nature  at  most  pointsi  Hence 
the  eariier  great  writers  reach  the  depths  of  tragedy,  and  the  breadths  of  humor.  In 
their  times  they  see  the  full  play  of  the  outward  actions  in  which  Life  expresses  itself: 
sll  those  striking  etmiraatt  of  life ;  those  broad  lights  and  bold  shadows  of  character 
which,  as  they  cross  and  rt-ctow  in  the  world's  web,  make  rare  and  splendid  patterns  for 
the  tragic  poet  and  humorist.  It  would  have  been  perfectly  impossible  for  the  wit  of 
JPuHch  to  have  been  produced  in  any  other  time  than  ours,  or  in  any  other  place  and 
sodetaiy  conditions  than  those  of  London.  No  past  time  could  have  given  us  Thoicas 
Hood.  .  .  .  Wit  deals  more  with  thoughts,  and  Humor  with  outward  things.  Wit 
only  reaches  characteristics,  and  therefore  it  finds  more  food  in  a  later  time  and  more 
,complex  state  of  sodety.  Humor  deals  with  character.  The  more  robust  and  striking 
the  character,  the  better  for  humor :   hence  the  earlier  times,  being  more  fruitful  in 
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peculiar  character,  are  moat  fruitful  in  humor.  Wit  is  more  artificial,  and  a  thing  of 
culture;  Humor  lies  nearer  to  nature.  Wit  is  oftenest  shown  in  the  quality  of  the 
thought ;  Humor  by  the  nature  of  the  action.  With  Wit,  two  opposite  and  combustible 
qualities  of  the  thought  are  brought  into  contact,  and  they  explode  in  the  ludicrous. 
Humor  shows  us  two  opposite  personal  characters  which  mingle,  and  dissimilitude  is 
dove-tailed  in  the  laughable.  .  .  .  One  of  Wit's  greatest  elements  of  success  is 
surprise.  Indeed,  sometimes  when  your  surprise  is  over,  you  find  nothing  else ;  you 
have  been  cheated  upon  false  pretences.  Not  so  with  Humor.  He  is  in  no  hurry.  He 
is  for  *  keeping  it  up.'  He  do  n*t  moTC  in  straight  lines  but  flows  in  circles.  He  carries 
you  irresistibly  along  with  him.  With  Wit  you  are  on  the  'qui  yive  f  with  Humor  you 
grow  glorious.    If  brevity  be  the  soul  of  Wit,  the  soul  of  Humor  is  longevity. 

*  Humor  makes  ss  much  of  its  subject  as  possible.  It  revels  in  exaggeration ;  it  reigns 
in  Brobdignag.  Wit  is  thinner ;  it  has  a  subtler  spark  of  light  in  its  eye,  and  a  less 
carnal  gush  of  jollity  in  its  kugh.  It  is,  as  we  often  say,  very  dry.  But  Humor  re- 
joices in  ample  physical  health ;  it  has  a  strong  ruddy  nature,  a  glow  and  glory  of 
sensuous  life,  a  pkyful  overflow  of  animal  spirits.  As  the  word  indicates.  Humor  has 
more  moisture  of  the  bodily  temperament.  Its  words  drop  &tnes8,  its  face  oozes 
with  unctuousness,  its  eyes  swim  with  dews  of  mirth.  As  stout  people  often  make  the 
best  dancers  and  swimmers,  so  Humor  relies  on  size.  It  must  have  *body,'  like  good 
old  wine.  Humor  has  more  common  human  feeling  than  Wit ;  it  is  wealthiest,  wisest,  kiud- 
lieit.  Lord  Dudlkt,  the  eccentric,  said  pleasantly  to  Stdmxt  Smith  :  *  Tou  have  been 
Unghing  at  me  constantly,  Sydney,  for  the  last  seven  years,  and  yet  in  all  that  time,  you 
have  never  said  a  angle  thing  to  me  that  I  wished  unsaid.'  .  .  .  Humor,  like  imagination, 
pours  itself  out,  strong  and  splendid  as  flowing  gold,  with  oneness  and  continuity.  Wit 
twinkles  and  corruscates,  gleams  and  glances  about  the  subject.  Humor  lightens  right' 
to  the  heart  of  the  matter  at  once,  without  by-play.  Wit  will  show  you  the  live  sparks 
rushing  red-rustling  from  the  chimney,  and  prettily  dancing  away  in  the  dark,  a  '  mo- 
ment bright,  then  gone  forever.'  But  Humor  shall  give  you  a  pleasanter  peep  through 
the  lighted  window,  and  show  you  the  fire  glowing  and  ruddy — the  smiling  heart  of 
home — shining  in  the  dear  faces  of  those  you  love,  who  are  waiting  to  overflow  in  one 
warm  embracing  wave  of  love  the  moment  the  door  is  opened  for  your  coming.  Wit 
teases,  tickles,  and  tilillatesL  >  But  Humor  floods  you  to  the  brim  with  measureful  con- 
tent Wit  sends  you  a  sharp,  sudden,  electric  shock,  that  leaves  you  tingling  from 
without.  Humor  operates  from  within,  with  its  slow  and  prolonged  excitation  of  your 
risible  souL  Wit  gives  you  a  quick,  bright  nod,  and  is  off.  *  Whatfs  going  on  f  said  a 
bofe  to  BoroLAfl  Jkrkold.  '  I  am,'  said  he.  That  is  just  what  Wit  does.  Tou  must 
be  sharp,  too,  in  taking  the  hit  The  moat  obvious  characteristic  of  American  humor 
is  its  power  of  *  pitching  it  strong,'  and  drawing  the  long  bow.  It  is  the  humor  of  ex- 
aggeration. This  consists  of  fiittening  up  a  joke  until  it  is  rotund  and  rubicund,  unc- 
tDous  and  iireastible  as  Falstaff  himself,  who  was  created  by  Shakspxabk,  and  fed 
fat,  so  as  to  become  for  all  time  the  very  impersonation  of  Humor.  There  are  many 
dtflbrenoes  betwixt  the  Wit  and  Humor  of  different  nations.  German  humor  generally 
goes  ponderously  upon  all  fours.  French  efprit  is  intangible  to  the  EngUsh  mind. 
Irish  humor  is  often  so  natural  that  its  accidents  look  intentional.  The  Scotch  have 
been  ssid  not  to  understand  a  joke.  Undoubtedly  they  have  not  the  Cockney  quick- 
ness necessary  to  catch  some  khids  of  word-wit.  But  where  will  you  find  richer,  paw- 
kier  humor?' 

We  oommend  the  entire  article,  from  which  these  brief  passages  are  taken, 
to  the  notice  and  admiration  of  our  readers.  It  is  one  of  ^e  most  attractire 
papers  in  the  entire  number. 
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Qo»ip  WITH  RsADiBs  AKD  GoBSBBPOHDum^ — A  B<»ston  correspondent,  *A 
Believtr  in  Phrenology ^^  must  look  agun,  and  ^mark,  learn,  and  digest'  what 
it  was  that  Oixapod  said  in  our  hist,  as  to  the  *  science'  of  Phrenology.  Its 
'general  prindples*  he  admitted;  it  was  only  its  *  infinitesimal  detail'  which 
he  satirized.  Phrenology,  let  us  say  to  our  * Belierer,'  has  always  had  a  'fair 
show'  in  the  pages  of  the  Knickbbbocksr ;  'else  wherefore  breathe  we  in  a 
Christian  land  ? '  For  the  '  Keto-  York  Obtoner^  a  religious  journal,  states  that 
pious  probulgences  are  to  'rule'  hereafter  as  a  clerical  test  in  our  Church ;  an 
eziiggerated  '  explication,'  of  course,  of  the  remarks  of  an  able  Episcopal  con- 
temporary. But  as  for  ourselyes,  haye  we  not  been  '  through  the  mill  ? ' 
'  Slightuously  1 '  Ask  our  Mends,  Fowlxb  and  Wblls,  leaders  in  '^umpology,' 
else.  Were  we  not '  manipulated  ? '  Did  we  not  lie  down  in  a  box  like  a  cof- 
fin, and  were  we  not  then  and  there  corered,  firom  our  'burst'  upward,  with  a 
Plaster-of-Paris  hasty-pudding?  Did  not  the  operatidn  'fix'  us?  Bather! 
It  was  solemn  at  first,  and  upward  to  the  mouth,  such  was  the  expression,  in 
the  sudden  'solidarity'  of  our  'mug;'  but  when  Mr.  Fowlbb  directed  his  as* 
sistant  to  use  a  spoon  in  feeding  us  with  the  white  pudding,  and  not  to  suffo- 
cate us  by  stopping  up  our  nostrils,  we  began  to  laugh ;  but  the  laughing 
muscles  stopped  short  off  at  the  junction  with  the  lugubrious  fixed  plaster. 
We  saw  the  retult  next  day,  in  the  show-window  of  Mr.  Fowlbb,  on  the  Nas* 
sau  street  side  of  CLiNTON-Hall.  There  we  were,  large  as  life,  labelled  and 
sandwiched  between  Bobiksob,  the  New-Brunswick  murderer,  and  Colonel 
Jahbs  Watson  Webb,  of  the  '  Courier  and  Enquirer^  daily  journal  Have  n't 
we  '  suffered'  for  the  'science'  of  Phrenology  f  'Probably  I '  'Phrenology,' 
says  our  'down-east'  correspondent,  'can  no  longer  be  laughed  at'  'We 
caant  be  laughed  at  I'  is  the  amusing  'objugatory'  of  an  En^sh  Cockney 
in  a  modem  play ;  but  people  wiU  laugh  at  the  marvels  which  are  said  to 
accompany  the  development  of  even  the  smallest  and  thickest-set  pxgans 
of  the  human  head.  When  Qall  and  Spubzhbik  were  in  'Edinboro,'  had 
established  the  first  Phrenological  Society  in  Great-Britain,  and  were  gaining 
'converts'  only  by  slow  degrees,  they  and  their  confi^res  were  'laughed  at' 
to  something  more  than  '  their  hearts'  content'  On  one  occasion,  we  remem- 
ber, a  dry  Scottish  wag  bought  firom  a  countyman  a  vegetable  luaus  natura^ 
in  the  shape  of  a  big  Swedish  turnip,  which  presented  in  perfection  the  fea- 
tures and  '  developments'  of  a  not  very  good-looking  but  remarkably  '  intel- 
lectual' human  head.  He  had  a  mould  made  from  it,  and  sent  a  plaster  image 
to  the  new  Phrenological  Society,  as  a '  cast  from  the  head  of  Professor  Thob- 
BiPsoN,  a  learned  Swede  of  Sockholm  I '  The  bait  took ;  a  chart  was  made  at 
once  of  the  '  cerebral  protuberances ;'  lectures  were  delivered  upon  its  cha- 
racteristics ;  and  two  or  three  officers  and  savants  of  the  Society  were  over- 
joyed to  find  corresponding  'bumps'  on  their  own  craniums I  Edinburgh, 
inappreciative  of  fun  though  the  Scotch  are  said  to  be,  gave  one  loud^ffaw 
when  the  diverting  'trick'  was  exposed  in  the  '  Courant '  by  the  shrewd  joker 
who  perpetrated  it,  But  a  propos  of  '  Bumpology ;'  our  Cedar-Hill  neighbor, 
'  the  CoLOBBL,'  t^Is  a  capital  story  thereanent,  which  we  will  essay  to  jot 
down :   One  day,  in  the  weekly  newspaper  of  a  small  village  in  '  old  Chatao- 
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que,'  there  appeared  an  adyertisement,  setting  forth  that  Professor  Fbxloyer, 
Practical  Phrenologist,  had  arrived,  and  stood  ready  to  examine  heads,  give 
*  certified  ch&rta'  of  character,  lecture,  and  give  lessons  upon  the  *  Science.^ 
He  *  put  up*  at  the  principal  hotel,  which  he  found  a  *good  ^ stand  *  for  busi- 
ness,* for  a  week  had  passed  on,  since  the  paper  came  out,  yet  not  a  solitary 
person  had  inquired  for  the  Pbofsssor.  Tired  of  this  indifference  to  *  science,* 
he  was  broodingly  *  fetching  a  walk*  in  the  outskirts  of  the  village,  when  a 
'slow,'  green-looking  young  countryman  entered  the  hotel,  and  addressing  the 
landlord,  said :  *  Be  ye6u  the  Phrenologist  that  feels  of  folkses*  heads,  and 
gives  a  receipt  for  what  *s  inside  on  'em  ?*  *  Yes,'  answered  the  fiit,  good-na- 
tured BoNiTACB,  who  loved  a  joke  better  than  his  dinner ;  '  yes,  I  'm  the  man.' 
'  What  d'  yedu  tax  ?'  '  Half  a  doUar.*  '  Wal,  go  ahead.'  The  landlord  seated 
his  '  patient,',  and  directed  his  clerk  at  the  desk  to  take  down,  in  two  columns, 
the  result  He  Aimbled,  and  pinched,  and  pressed  the  head  of  his  windng 
customer,  calling  out  at  the  same  time  the  subjoined  developments: 


GnUibiUty, 

Reverence, 

AflBJninity, 

Gkation,     . 

Koodleity, 

PhiloprogenitiTenefls, 

Combativenesft, 

Color, 

Sound, 


16 
7 

24 
3 

10 
9 
1 
2 

13 


Verticality, 

Shallowness, 

Ideality,     . 

Exteriority, 

iQuantity,  . 

Horizontality, 

Benevolence, 

Inertness, 

Rotundity, 


19 

18 
4 
1 

13 
6 
8 

11 
6 


^There,  that'll  do;  got  'em  all  down?    J^ow  add  *em  tfp/*  said  the  land- 
lord, without  moving  a  muscle.     *  Gomes  out  exactly  even/^  said  the  clerk; 

*  eighty-five  in  each  column.'  *  Why,'  exclaimed  Bonifacb,  looking  down  con- 
temptuously upon  his  astonished  *  customer,'  you  have  n't  got  any  character 
at  all ;  you  don't  want  any  chart ;  you  'd  be  ashamed  to  show  it  the  second 
time ;  /  should  be  ashamed  even  to  l^ep  it  I  never  iaw  such  a  case  in  all  my 
large  experience ;  *  comes  out  even  I ' — a  perfect  blank  I  -Why,  you  must  be 
the  *  Dakfhooi.'  that  Mr.  Dobsticks  describes  I '  With  great  shamefiLoedness 
the  'customer'  arranged  his  disordered  locks,  put  on  his  hilt,  and  departed  a 
sadder  but  a  wiser  man.'  -  «  -  A  cobbespondemt  of  The  New  -  Yorh  Obeener^ 
writing  from  Wales,  in  regard  to  the  great  religious  revival  which  is  prevailing 
among  the  workmen  in  the  lead-mines  of  Conroy,  says :  *  Some  of  the  miners 
established  ^An  Underground  Prayer-Meeting^^  and  assembled  at  it  in  large 
numbers,  continuing  to  praise  and  pray  for  several  hours.  It  was  followed  by 
extraordinary  effects ;  and  the  result  was  *  a  wonderful  reformation  in  the  morals 
and  character  of  the  miners.'    One  writing  from  the  *  Gogian  Lead-Mines,'  says : 

*  Phtyer-meetings  are  held  here  far  below  the  surfkce  of  the  earth.  The  *•  clefts 
of  the  roeks,'  in  which  they  assemble  for  prayer  and  praise,  seem  to  remind 
them  of  the  'deft'  in  another  rock,  even  Christ,  in  which  the  sinner  is  per- 
mitted to  behold  the  divine  glory : 

'  Roox  of  Affea,  deft  for  me, 
Let  me  hide  myself  in  Thbb.' 

The  men  work  in  companies;  and  there  is  not  a  company  without  its  prayer- 
meeting  under  ground.    It  is  delightfbl  to  hear  the  voice  of  melody  and  praise 
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ascending  to  heaven  from  the  very  bowels  of  the  earth.  '  Out  of  the  depths 
cried  I  unto  Thee,'  may  literally  be  said  of  this  subterranean  'Great  Awaken- 
ing.' There  was  but  one  person  working  in  the  mine  who  was  not  a  converted 
subject  of  the  revival,  and  hU  conversion  was  made  the  subject  of  daily  *  fervent 
prayer.' '  The  very  retene  of  this,  was  the  foundation  of  a  most  interesting 
story  which  we  remember  having  heard  when  a  boy,  some  twenty  years  ago.  It 
was  connected  with  one  of  the  coal-mines  of  England,  and  was,  if  we  remember 
rightly,  to  the  following  purport:  A  young  miner,  who  led  a  most  exemplary 
life,  who  was  a  Chbistian  by  *  profession,'  by  *  precept,'  and  by  'example,'  was 
in  the  daily  habit  of  retiring  from  the  mouth  of  the  mine  with  the  mid-day  meal 
which  his  wife  had  prepared,  and  which  his  little  son  had  brought  to  him  in  a 
small  tin  vessel,  together  with  a  worn  and  dingy  copy  of  the  New  Testament, 
from  which  he  always  read  a  chapter  before  touching  his  dinner.  One  of  his 
every^day  maxims,  whatever  might  happen,  was :  *Itis  all  for  the  he^t :  it  is 
well  ordered :  It  is  All  tor  the  Best.'  One  day,  while  reading  and  '  ponder- 
ing' his  customary  *Book  of  Books,'  a  vagrant  dog  passed  along,  seized  his 
'tin'  dinner  and  ran  off  with  it:  his  fellow-miners  jeering  and  shouting,  */«  the 
loss  of  thy  Dinner,  too,  Job,  'for  the  best?"  After  having  their  laugh  out, 
and  while  their  comrade  was  racing  around  after  the  canine  delinquent,  tho  bell 
rang,  and  the  'operatives'  descended  into  the  mine.  Meantime,  unable  to  over- 
haul the  dog-thief^  the  '  victim '  had  returned,  and  was  nearing  the  mine,  when 
a  loud  explosion  and  fire  and  smoke  issuing  from  the  wide  open  fissure  in  tho 
ground,  revealed  the  ignited  ^Fire-Damp,*  and  its  inevitable,  awful  accessories! 
Not  a  man  of  all  his  late  jeering  companions  was  rescued  from  that  terrible 
subterranean  '  consuming  fire  1 '  And  how  natural  was  the  exclamation  —  th^ 
story,  we  remember,  was  in  verse — which  poured  firom  his  over-burthencd, 
grateful  heart: 

'  How  could  it  appear  to  t  short-sighted  shiner, 
That  my  life  should  be  saved  by  the  loss  of  mj  dinner.* 

The  simple  ^  Working-Man^ »  Lesson^  involved  in  this  anecdote,  and  the  'fhl- 
ness  of  fiiith'  which  it  embodies,  are  not  im worthy  of  remembrance  and  of  heed. 
It  impressed  tu  forcibly.  -  -  -  '  Tom  Hood  '  once  mentioned,  '  in  his  own 
way,'  his  experience  in  crossing  the  Great  Desert  He  '  came  to  grief  in  the 
journey  by  means  of  '  getting  off  the  track '  of  antecedent  camelian-caravans. 
They  had  nothing  to  eat  and  less  to  drink,  on  their  hot  and  toilsome  journey. 
They  encountered  a  '  simoom,'  which  a  Yankee  sailor  described  as  '  a  Boston 
East  Wind  hoiled;^  there  was  a  mirage,  too,  in  which  they  saw,  far  off  on  the 
level  rim  of  the  desert,  camels  and  '  men  as  trees  walking.'  Long  was  their 
journey  over  the  burning  sands :  and  Hood  narrates  that  the  travellers  were 
reduced  to  the  greatest  straits.  Hukgeb  and  Thirst — terrible  tyrants  —  as- 
serted their  prerogatives.  '  On  the  dim,  fkint  line  toward  Cairo,'  says  Hood, 
'  we  thought  we  saw  a  well  in  the  desert :  for  much  people  were*  gathered 
together  &r  beyond  us  upon  the  level,  sultry  plain.  We  approached ;  we  joined 
them :  but  only  to  be  again,  for  the  third  time,  most  grievously  disappointed.' 
'  It  is  no  joke,'  he  adds,  'to  be  without  food  or  water  in  an  Egyptian  desert. 
When  we  were  at  the  worst,  we  went  in  ballast  with  the  soles  and  uppers  of 
the  newest  shoes  in  the  caravan ;  and  we  were  enabled  to  slake  our  burning 
thirst  by  a  second-hand  'swig'  at  the  cistern  of  a  freshly-deceased  and  still 
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warm  camel,  which  had  *  given  out '  early  in  the  journey,  and  had  now  *  giren 
iA.' '  This  was  certainly  a  bad  state  of  affairs ;  but  when  we  read  the  hardships 
of  recent  African  travel,  as  recorded  by  the  German  AiHcan  explorer,  Dr. 
EIbapf,  in  his  ^JResearches  in  Eastern  Africa^  we  could  no  longer  deem  the 
stoiy  fiibulous.    The  good  Doctob  had  succeeded  in  making  his  escape  from  an 
attack,  which  had  been  made  upcii  himself  and  his  party,  by  a  band  of  sable 
'  salvages ; '  he  had  wandered  far :  was  *  weary  and  way-worn,*  and  had  lain 
down  behind  a  bush,  for  protection  against  the  keen  wind  which  blew  over  the 
plain,  from  which  he  had  no  protection  save  the  dry  grass  which  he  spread 
under  and  over  his  body.    After  a  fitful  slumber,  he  awoke  unrefreshed,  '  and 
started  again.'    '  I  felt,'  he  says,  *  the  pangs  of  hunger  and  thirst :  the  water  in 
my  telescope-case  ran  out,  and  that  in  the  barrels  of  my  gun,  which  I  had  not 
drunk,  had  been  lost  on  my  way,  as  the  bushes  had  torn  out  Uie  grass  stoppers, 
and  so  I  lost  a  portion  of  tiie  invaluable  fluid,  which,  in  spite  of  the  gunpowder 
flavor  imparted  to  it  by  the  barrels,  thirst  had  rendered  delicious.    My  hunger 
was  80  great  that  I  tried  to  chew  leaves,  roots,  and  elephant's  excrement  to  stay 
it :  and  when  day  broke,  to  break  my  fast  on  ants.'    Night  came  on ;  and  he 
travelled  on  until  day-light    Soon  after  day-break,  he  saw  four  immense  rhino- 
ceroses feeding  behind  some  bushes  ahead  of  him :  they  ^  stared  at  him,  but 
did  not  mov&'    *  Coming  presently,'  he  mentions,  to  a  *  sand-pit,'  with  a  some- 
what moUtuk  sur&ce,  *  like  as  a  hart  panteth  for  the  water-brooks,'  I  antici- 
pated the  precious  fluid ;  I  dug  into  the  sand  for  it,  but  only  to  meet  vrith 
disappointment :  so  I  put  some  of  the  ^et  iond  in  my  mouth,  which  only  in- 
creased my  thirst'    What  ensues  could  not  be  better  told  than  in  the  brave 
explorer's  own  words :  *  About  noon  I  came  upon  the  dry  and  sandy  bed  of  the 
liver,  which  we  must  have  crossed  to  the  south-west  only  a  few  days  before. 
Scarcely  had  I  entered  its  bed  when  I  heard  the  chattering  of  monkeys,  a  most 
joyful  sound,  for  I  knew  that  there  must  be  water  wherever  monkeys  appear 
in  a  low-lying  place.    I  followed  the  course  of  the  bed,  and  soon  came  to  a  pit 
dug  by  the  monkeys  in  the  sand,  in  which  I  found  the  priceless  water.    I 
thanked  God  for  this  great  gift ;  and  having  quenched  my  thirst,  I  first  filled 
my  powder-horn,  tying  up  the  powder  in  my  handkerchief,  and  then  my  tele- 
soope-case,  and  the  barrels  of  my  gun.    To  still  the  paogs  of  hunger,  I  took  a 
handful  of  powder  and  ate  it  with  some  shoots  of  a  young  tree  which  grew  near 
the  water  ;  but  they  were  very  bitter.'     Such  *  experiences '  as  these  will 
serve  to  show  how  much  the  world  owes  to  our  indefatigable  modem  explorers, 
self-denying,  self-abrogating  'men,  like  Livinostokb  and  Krapf,  who  scarcely 
'set  their  life  at  a  pin's  fee'  in  pursuing  unwearied  their  laborious  and 
painful  researches.     -     .     «.     Obbbbvb  now  how  this  old  friend  of  ours 
could  write,  if  he  would.    In  the  pauses  of  his  avocation  as  President  of  a 
Bank  in  'Old  Erie,'  he  drops  us  a  hasty  note,  in  which  he  says :  'At  times 
I  feel  chock-full  of  unwritten  words,  and  say  to  myself :   '  I  only  wish  I 
had  the  use  of  a  stenographic  amanuensis  for  about  an  hour  or  so.    I  would 
create  an  article  worth  an  hour's  existence.'    I  wish  I  could  only  stop  grow- 
istg  older ;  I  don't  mind  having  time  'roll  on,'  for  I  shouldn't  want  to  be 
always  living  at  the  same  moment ;  but  I  do  n't  care  about  rolling  on  with  it, 
and  finally  bdng  rolled  off  or  '  dumped '  offl    I  frequently  smile  at  the  conso*  • 
hiory  remark  of  the  divine  to  his  hearers,  that  they  had  great  cause  to  be 
TOL  Lvn.  8 
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thankftil  tlmt  Death  was  at  the  end  of  life  izmtead  of  the  beginning,  for  this 

fortunate  amngement  of  Pboyidbici  gave  them  time  to  prepare  for  the  event 

Now  such  reasoning  appears  at  the  first  glance  quite  ludicrous ;  and  jet  when 

you  analyse  it  you  will  find  there  is  a  great  deal  of  force  in  it    I  have 

scratched  this  off  in  the  midst  of  my  financial  oorrespondence,  and  you  are 

lucky  not  to  find  any  *  dollars  and  cents'  in  it'    We  wish  '£.  P.'  would  come 

to  the  *  scratch'  often.    -    -    -    Jambs  Sunnxt,  the  *  Atmospherical  Poet,'  in 

our  last,  and  the  *  Blooming  Bard '  of  a  *  Blossoming  Hotel,'  in  previous  *  issoos,' 

is  a  man  without  enyy  of  his  inspired  brothers  in  art    Song,  to  be  sure,  is  his 

specialite;  but  muiic  hath  charms  also  wherewith  to  soothe  his  savage  breast 

We  do  not  jest,  on  the  contrary,  we  ask  especial  attention  to  the  following 

fervent  tribute,  paid  by  Mr.  Sunvbt  to  the  musical  powers  of  our  Mend  and 

cosmopolitan  correspondent.  Colonel  Pipes,  of  Pipesville,  otherwise  known  as 

Stephen  G.  IIassett,  Esq.,  the  popular  vocalist,  lecturer,  and  raconteur,    In> 

stantaneously  the  *•  Colonel  '  dispatches  to  us  the  flattering  missive,  or  missile; 

as  like  unto  a  non-resistant  catapult  it  was  *'  precipitated '  from  the  o'ercharged 

brain  of  the  appreciative  poet     We  feel  with  *  Pipes:  '  for,  as  Editob  of  the 

Knickebbockeb,  iee  too  have  been  *  indorsed '  by  Sunnst,  as  a  man,  take  us  by 

and  large,  '  not  likely  to  be  met  with  by  any  body  in  a  hurry  I '    But  we  keep 

our  readers  from  the  ^Lett^  fntm  Jamee  Sunney^  ^Bloeeoming  Bard^  of  the 

"^ Blooming  ffoUl,^  to  Colonel  Pipee,  the  Ripened  Reciter  and  VoeaiieL' 

Hear  him  for  his  cause,  and  'hold  your  yawp,'  till  he  has  said  what  he  has  got 

to  say.    Can't  you  do  that  much  ?    *■  Sant-y  ? '    Try  it : 

^JTeW'Tork,  Xat.  18, 1860. 

*  Dbae  Sib  :  It  affords  me  great  pleasure  to  acknowledge  the  delicacy  of  delight  and 

joy  I  felt  while  penuing  the  many  songs  composed  and  sung  by  you,  at  the  paladons 

rooms  in  London  and  elsewhere.    The  preoies  of  Great  Britain  has  oertunly  paid  a 

great  tribute  to  your  mental  capacity  and  phyrical  ability,  as  a  vocalist  superior  to. 

BussBLL,  whose  name  was  entitled  to  record  on  the  first  pages  of  history.    You  are 

certainly  a  man  of  high  standing  and  respectability,  whose  intellectual  fSunilties  has 

added  much  to  the  brilliancy  of  youth,  taste,  and  grandeur.    I  rejoice  at  the  testimony 

bore  to  your  character  by  some  of  the  most  eminent  and  distinguished  writers  in  Ewrop. 

Helody  of  the  feathered  songsters  coidd  not  warble  with  more  harmony  through  the 

refractive  powers  of  the  Aimotphere^  than  did  your  voluble  fluency  vocfferate  in  the 

grand  ^Adelaide  of  Auetratia*    As  ai\  elocutionist,  your  name  is  eminently  combined 

with  the  ablest  men  of  the  age ;  and  elevated  to  a  higher  degree  than  my  pen  is  able  to 

expound.    At  the  same  time  I  cannot  refrain  from  any  thing  that  has  a  tendency  to 

morality  without  giving  it  my  hwnble  bat  human  approbation. 

*  Tours  respectfully, 

*  Jina  SinnRT.* 

Where  is  our  sable  friend  and  correspondent  of  the  Louisville  Hotel  ?    That 

colored  orator  and  model  letter-writer  must  look  to  hie  sesquipedalian  &me. 

But  this  aside.    The  above,  Mr.  Sunnet,  is  fine  prose ;  but  you  must  look  to  your 

poetic '  bays : '  not  a  epan  of  spanking  *•  bays,'  Mr.  Sunnet,  on  the  Bloomingdale- 

Road,  but  the  laurel  greent  by  which  *  bards,'  although  quite  unlike  yourself; 

were.wont  to  be  crowne^.    We  repeat  that  you  must  look  to  thie  kind  of 

*  bays,'  because  there  is  a  fellow-bard,  a  Yankee,  yet  a  kindred  spirit,  down  in 

Maine,  who  can  rhyme  you  ^out  o'  house  and  home.'    He  is  the  ^Bard  of 

Mieerpf  and  hence,  of  course,  a  most  miserable  poet    Where  Sorrow  dwells 
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there  is  hig  country.  He  rerels  especially  in  marine  disasters :  tJtere  he  *  ex- 
panda  and  bourgeons.'  A  friendly  'Devil,'  (no  'Goblin-Damned,'  we  'U  be 
sworn,)  writing  to  us  from  a  newspaper  printing-office  in  Bangor,  Maine,  says : 
*'  Will  you  kindly  permit  me  to  approach  your  Most  Excellent  Ma' — gazine,  of 
which  I  am.a  constant  reader,  with  a  little  contribution  which  I  hare  picked 
up  fit>m  the  many  similar  '  favors '  which  we  have  had  the  honor  of  printing 
for  the  *  Son  of  the  Muse,'  whose  effusions,  somehow,  do  n't  seem  to  what-they- 
call  *  Take  : '  but  I  expect  these  passages  toilV  Our  modest,  welcome  corre- 
spondent is  light:  the  'passages'  which  he  has  marked  for  us  mwt  'take.' 
For  example :  only  a  few  '  brief  stanzas '  from  the  'poem '  depicting  ^Levi  P. 
Willey*$  Loit  Voyage  to  Oubey,^  Levi  had,  'by  all  accounts,'  a  hard  time. 
'A  few'  of  his  'experiences'  are  recorded  in  the  Unes  which  we  annex :  Ebbn 
BABBmoB  bdng  the  name  of  the  skipper,  '  as  he  sailed,  as  he  sailed : ' 


'  Ih  eighteen  hundred  and  lifty-nine. 
It  w«8  to  me  a  Bolemn  time : 
To  a  port  in  Cuba  1  did  go ; 
What  happened  there  you  shall  know. 

^  As  God  would  have  it  so  to  l^e, 
1  was  cook  on  board  the  open  sea  p 
I  was  at  work,  the  orew  did  know^ 
And  from  my  lungs  fr^sh  blood  did  flow. 

*  Unto  the  captain  1  did  go. 

He  did  for  me  all  that  be  know ; 
He  called  the  mate  and  all  the  crew. 
And  for  the  doctor  they  did  go. 

*  In  due  time  the  doctor  came 

to  atop  tho  blood  and  ease  my  pain ; 
He  said  that  1  must  go  on  shore, 
And  stop  a  day,  or  two,  or  more. 

*■  And  the  Spanish  people  there 
IMd  use  me  well,  I  do  dedare  \ 
Five  days  on  shore  1  did  remain, 
Then  Went  on  board  the  brig  again. 

'  ICy  captun  was  so  kind  and  good, 
He  done  for  me  all  that  he  could. 
He  is  a  kind  and  generous  man. 
Would  always  lend  a  helping  hand. 


*  ScoTP  CooKBON  was  our  second  mate, 
As  to  m  V  friends  I  will  relate ; 

He  was  IoTe4  and  honored  too. 
By  the  captain,  mate,  and  the  cret^. 

*  Boaoox,  and  Gaosas,  and  Fbbdkiugk,  too. 
That  was  the  names  of  all  the  crew ; 
They  were  smart  and  noble  boys. 

To  reef  topsails  it  was  their  joys. 

^  When  our  brig  was  ready  for  to  sail, 
We  was  blest  with  a  pleasant  g^e ;  * 
As  God  would  have  it  so  to  be. 
We  came  to  Boston  in  America. 

*  When  we  arrived  in  Boston  town, 
We  got  a  bed  for  to  lie  down. 
For  1  was  tired  and  very  weak, 

I  had  been  three  days  without  sleep. 

*■  The  next  morning,  at  seven  o'clock, 
We  made  bargain  with  the  truck, 
Across  the  city  for  to  go, 
To'the  Eastern  Main  Depo. 

*  From  Boston  to  Camden  I  came, 

My  lungs  were  weak  and  racked  with  pain, 

To  the  doctor  I  went  straightway. 

He  gave  me  some  relief  without  delay.' 


Still  more '  terrible '  are  the  *  V&nes  on  the  Loss  of  the  Lady  Mgin  Steamboat,' 
apoaed  by  A.  W.  Habmob,'  the  *  gifted'  author  of  the  foregoing  animated 
Oor  extract  must  be  brief:  but  we  can  assure  onr  readers  that  the 
entjre  '  lot '  is  fully  equal  to  the  subjoined  ^  sample : ' 


old  and  young  j[>ray  now  attend 
Fve  now  penned, 


•Co:  -       « 

To  the  sad  tale  that 
Aboat  the  Lady  JSlgiha  fate, 
And  her  disaster  on  the  lake. 

<  Captain  Jons  Wilsov,  with  courage  brave, 
Estoem'd  by  all  on  land  or  wave, 
j^ssocsated  m  many  minds, 
jUtd  mtmerim  of  tM  choitut  hMe, 

'  At  tlie  moment  the  ahipi  together  came, 
Mnaie  and  dancing  were  the  game ; 
Bat  in  one  instant  all  was  stiH, 
In  thirty  minntes  the  steamer  iUled  I 


*  Whether  they  were  not  aware 
Of  their  sad  danger  and  desnur. 
Or  whether  their  appalling  fate, 
Them  speachless  made,  1  cannot  state. 

'  A  boat  was  lowered  with  the  design, 
If  possible,  the  leak  to  And : 
To  stop  the  leak  was  onr  intent, 
But  in  one  half-hour  down  she  went. 

*  The  noble  Captain  Ann  and  brave, 
la  thus  supposed  in  trying  to  save 
That  mother  and  her  child  he  fell 
And  died  beneath  the  foaming  swell ' 


The  'Terses*  are  too  horrible  to  bear  fkrther  quotation:  'The  lake  with 
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fitbrics  did  abound,  and  human  beings  floated  round,'  ia  the  opening  of  a  most 
miserable  picture.  SuimBT,  you  hare  a  ^  rival  near  your  throne.'  -  -  •  A 
CLBYEB  correspondent,  dating  ttom  *  Saline  Mines,  Illinois,'  sends  us  the  follow- 
ing amusing  specimen  of  *•  Keeping  Score  by  DoubU-Entry,^  It  will  be  a  *•  nut ' 
for  book-keepers: 

*7ou  know  Eliji  Sgboooivb,  np  here  in  White  County?  Tea?  Well,  about  nx 
yoan  ago,  Elub  kept  a  kind  of  *  one-horse'  grocery  on  the  edge  of '  Seren-mile  Pararie.' 
I  do  nH  tbink  he  kept  much  b^de  *bald-fiMsed,  thirty-day  whiskey/  and  may-be  some 
ginger-brandy.  Times  were  *  mighty  tight,'  and  not  much  money  stirring  in  that  settle- 
ment ;  so  Euji  had  to  credit  most  of  his  customera  till  corn-gathering  time,  or  till  fur 
was  good;  and,  as  he  had  no  *book  learning/  he  used  to  make  some  Und  of  a  mark  for 
his  different  *  patrons '  on  a  clapboard  which  he  k^pt  for  the  purpose,  and  then  chalk 
down  *"  the  drinks'  agamst  them  as  they  got  them,  which  in  some  cases  was  pretty  often. 
One  day  there  was  a  *  big  meeting '  appohited  at  the  *•  Possum  Bidge  school-house,'  about 
five  miles  from  Elus^s,  and  his  wife  persuaded  him  to  go :  so  on  Sunday  morning  they 
gathered  up  the  children  and  *  toted.'  off  to  meeting  to  *  make  a  day  of  it.'  Along 
throu^  the  day  some  of  the  neighbors  getting  a  *  leetie  dry,'  went  oyer  to  Eli  jx's  to 
'  moisten  their  clay,'  and  finding  the  door  shut,  and  nobody  about,  they  were  somewhat 
alarmed,  and  *  did  n't  know  but  some  body  was  either  sick  or  dead ;'  so  they  pushed  in 
to  see  about  it,  and  finding  things  all  right,  they  concluded  that  Elux  and  his  *  old 
woman'  had  gone  off  on  a  yisit;  so  they  took  a  drink  all  around,  out  of  friendly  feeling 
to  him,  and  were  about  going  off,  when  one  of  them  caught  sight  of  the  tally-board 
stuck  under  the  rafter,  and  pulled  it  down :  and  either  out  of  pure  dcTilment,  or  thinking 
it  an  easy  way  to  pay  off  a  score,  gaye  it  a  wipe,  and  stuck  it  back  again.  In  the  even- 
ing,  when  Elxjs  got  back,  he  had  occasion  to  look  at  his  accounts  for  some  purpose  or 
other,  when  to  his  great  amaaement  and  dismay,  he  found  it  considerably  *  mixed ! '  He 
scratdied  his  head  OTor  it  for  some  time,  evidently  trying  to  make  it  out,  and  finally 
calling  his  wife  in  he  showed  it  to  her,  and  sud :  *  There,  that 's  what  a  man  gets  for 
going  off  and  neglecting  hii  business.'  On  the  whole,  howerer,  he  got  over  it  pretty 
quietiy  for  him,  for  Eu  ji  use  to  swear  '  mightily '  *  when  his  back  was  up.'  He  did  n't 
have  much  to  say  now,  though,  but  sat  with  his  chin  on  his  hands,  and  his  elbows  on 
his  knees,  looking  in  the  fire  all  the  evening :  but  on  Monday  morning  he  got  up 

*  bright  and  early,'  and  taking  down  the  clap-board,  giare  it  a  good  wash,  and  began  Tery 
industriously  to  figure  away  upon  it.  Two  or  three  times  during  the  morning  his  wife 
looked  in,  and  he  was  still  working  away  at  it ;  and  at  dinner-time,  when  she  came  to 
call  him,  she  rentured  to  ask  how  he  was  getting  on.  *  Well,'  said  he,  holding  the  tally-  * 
board  off  at  aims'-length,  and  looking  at  it  very  eamestiy,  with  his  head  on  one  side, 
*I  do  n't  know  as  I've  got  as  much  charged  as  I  had,  h%U  I  *V9  get  U  <m  better  men  I ' ' 

*  A  new  way  to  make  old  debtsJ '  -  -  -  How  suddenly,  how  unexpectedly, 
in  a  WinteriehDay  in  the  Country^  comes  up  the  *fond  remembrance'  of 
days  and  friends  that  are  no  morel  As  one  walks  mid -leg  deep  amidst  the 
damp -rustling  leaves,  listens  to  the  moaning  of  the  winds,  and  watches  tho 
red  sunlight  dying  into  shadow  between  the  folds  of  the  hills  oyer  the  broad 
riyer,  the  sad  hours  of  memory  come  up  in  long  review : 

*  I RLT  the  leaves  were  shed, 
I  felt  the  birds  were  dead : 
And  on  the  earth  I  snowed  the  winter  of  my  soul ! ' 

Expressive  words,  and  only  too  truel    -    -    •    Nor  less  than  a  *good  many ' 
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readers  of  the  KmcKiBBOCKXft  can  'place'  the  parties  who  figure  in  this  little 
anecdote,  which  we  are  assured  is  entirely  authentic:  '  A  young  lady  named 
Tatlob,  meeting  a  former  acquaintance  named  Masok,  at  a  party,  where  the 
latter  was  aasnming  any  quantity  of  importance  in  consequence  of  her  wealth, 
and  who  did  not  deign  to  notice  her,  revenged  herself  hy  stepping  into  the 
group  surrounding  the  haughty  belle,  and  thus  addressing  her,  with  the  most 
winning  smile :  '  I  hare  been  thinking,  my  dear  Miss  Mason,  that  we  ought  to 
exchange  names.'  *Why,  indeed?'  *  Because  my  name  is  Taylor,  and  my 
father  was  a  mason ;  and  your  name  is  Mason,  and  your  father  was  a  tailor.' 
There  was  a  scene  then ;  but  there  was  no  help  for  it  -  -  -  'I  was  exceed- 
ingly amused,'  writes  a  Boston  friend,  'by  your  double-brace  of  ^TJis  Practi- 
eal  Johei  of  the  laU  Colonel  B.  L.  Snow  J*  I  knew  that  original  'Joker*  well. 
There  was  never  any  mUchitf  in  his  fun :  it  was  always  harmless  and  always 
good-natured.  I  spent  a  winter  four  years  ago  in  your  *  Great  Metropolis,' 
and  saw  much  of  '  Thb  Colonel  '  in  the  very  barber's  shop  which  you  desi^i;- 
nate.  One  cold  blustering  morning  he  came  in,  and  as  he  took  his  seat  in  the 
'operator's  chair,'  he  said,  with  a  'wondering'  expression  of  countenance: 
'That  is  a  strange  thing  about  the  Fountain:  it's  frozen  over  sixty  feet 
hiC^ I '  'Is  that  90  f '  asked  thi^  or  four  gentlemen,  seated  on  a  sofa,  waiting 
their  '  turn.'  '  Yes :  it 's  a  fact :  I  saw  it  myself  before  I  came  in.'  Out  they 
mahed,  to  the  Park  Fountain,  which  at  that  time  used  to  throw  up  its  white 
column  of  water  into  the  dear,  cold  air.  Pretty  soon  they  came  back  '  dis- 
gusted,' and  looking  daggers  at  Snow,  '  It  's  all  a  lie  I '  they  said :  '  the  Foun- 
tain is  playing  eighty  feet  high :  Humbcto I '  'No  humbug  at  all,'  responded 
the  'Colonel:'  'I  meant  the  Fountain  in  Union-Square  I  It's  a  good  deal 
more  than  sixty  feet  high  from  here ;  and  I  saw  it  frozen  solid  not.  more  than 
half-an-hour  ago  I '  '  The  laugh '  was  on  the  other  side  now :  but  the  victims 
were  good-natured  fellows,  and  laughed  as  heartily  as  the  rest  On  another 
occasion,  upon  entering  the  shop,  I  found  Snow  'in  the  chair,'  with  a  very- 
lugubrious  countenance  '  on  him,'  as  the  Irish  have  it  '  That  was  a  terrible  . 
thing,'  said  he,  'which  happened  on  the  Harlem  Railroad  this  morning  I' 
'  What  was  that  t '  asked  several '  voices.'  '  Why,'  explained  Snow,  '  the  en- 
tire New*Haven  train,  of  eight  cars,  ran  over  four  men  and  a  young  lady.' 
'  They  were  instantly  killed,  of  course  ? '  '  No :  miraculous  as  it  may  seem, 
not  a  single  life  was  lostl'  'Why,  how  was  thatt^  'Well,  they  were 
under  the  Hwrlem  Bridge^  when  the  train  passed  over  them,  and  not  a  car 
toachedthem!  Cur'ous,  wasn't  it?'  •  -  -  Thanu  to  our  old  ^oyAoocT^ 
Friend^  'J.  B.  B.,'  for  his  notelet,  written  in  our  absence  at  the  desk  of  our 
town-sanctum.  One  'plum'  in  it  we  are  going  to  transfer  to  our  own  'pud- 
ding:' 'I  met  an  old  school-mate  in  the  cars  last  evening,  who  gave  me  an 
amusing  anecdote  of  a  character  who  lived  in  Pittsfleld,  ^ass. ;)  a  man  full 

of  hearty  humor — his  name  S P ^  Jr.    He  was  at  Cleveland;  and 

recognizing  a  nephew  across  the  street,  hailed  him,  as  he  was  walking  along  in 
solemn  mood:  and  as  he  took  his  hand  he  said:  'Well,  Ton,  I  understand 
yon  have  sold  out  entirely  and  gon^  into  a  new  business :  taken  up  the  Mil- 
iMam  business,  eh  1 '  '  Well,  Unde  Lex.,'  was  the  reply,  '  what  would  you 
ho  if  you  certidnly  expected  the  Last  Day  would  come  at  twelve  o'dock 
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to^7?'  'Whj,  Tom,' BftidLBK.,  laughing,  ' I'll  ttfU  70a  what  I  would  do:  I 
would  just  work  till  fire  minutes  before  twelre,  and  then  I'd  wash  upl" 
Not  a  bad  repl J  to  a  *  hard  question!'  -  -  -  Gah  anj  of  our  readers  or  cor- 
respondents infonn  us  who  is  the  author  of  the  ensuing  stanzas  ?  They  are 
certainly  yery  beautiful:  and  their  melody  and  feryor  lead  us  to  think  that 
they  may  be  from  the  pen  of  Rer.  Mr.  Bonar,  fix>m  whom  we  hare  heretofore 
quoted  two  or  three  exquisite  effusions.  These  lines  bear  this  motto,  from 
Isaiah  :  ^  /  will  lead  thee  in  the  paths  they  have  not  hnown : ' 

^  How  few  who,  from  their  youthful  day, 

Look  on  to  what  their  lile  may  be ; 
Paintioff  the  ylBiona  of  the  way 

In  colon  soft  and  bright  and  free ; 
How  few  who  to  such  paths  have  brought 
The  hopes  and  dreams  of  early  tl^ought  I 
For  God,  through  ways  they  have  not  known. 
Will  lead  His  own. 

^  The  eager  hearts,  the  solll  of  fire, 

Who  pant  to  toil  for  Gk>D  and  man ; 
And  view  with  eyes  of  keen  deaire 
The  upland  way  of  toil  and  pain ; 
Almost  with  acorn  they  think  ot  rest. 
Of  holy  calm,  of  trsaqnll  breast, 
But  God,  through  ways  they  have  not  known. 
Will  lead  them  home. 

*  A  lowlier  task  on  them  is  laid — 

With  love  to  make  the  labor  light ; 
And  there  their  beauty  they  must  shed 
On  quiet  homes  and  lost  to  sight. 
•   Changed  are  their  vidons  high  and  frir, 
Tet  calm  and  still  they  labor  there ; 
For  God,  through  ways  they  have  not  known, 
Will  lead  His  own. 

'  The  gentle  heart  that  thinks  with  piun, 

It  scarce  can  lowliest  tasks  Mfil ; 
And  if  it  dared  its  life  to  scan. 

Would  ask  but  pathway  low  and  still ; 
Often  such  lowly  heart  is  brought 
To  act  with  power  beyond  its  Uionght : 
For  God,  throng  ways  they  have  not  known^ 
Will  lead  His  own. 

•  And  they,  the  bri^jht,  who  long  to  prove. 


In  joyous  path,  m  cloudless  lot, 
low  fresh  r  '  -   •        -  -  ' 


How  nresh  from  earth  their  grateM  love 

Can  spring  without  a  stain  or  BX>ot  — 
Often  such  jonthftd  heart  is  given 
The  path  of  gri^ff  to  walk  In  Heaven : 

For  God,  through  ways  they  have  not  known, 
tnil  lead  His  own. 

*  What  matter  what  the  path  shall  bet 

The  end  is  dear  and  oright  to  view ; 
We  know  that  we  a  strength  shall  see, 

Whate'er  the  day  may  Bring  to  do. 
We  see  the  end.  the  house  of  God, 
But  not  the  Datn  to  that  abode : 
For  God,  through  ways  they  have  not  known, 
'  Wfll  lead  His  own.' 

These  fervent  lines  are  ^poetry.'  -  -  -  Mr.  Chablbs  L.  Eluott,  the 
eminent  portnit-painter,  was  safely  deUrered  of  the  subjoined  remark,  at  # 
quarter  to  four  of  the  dock,  on  the  afternoon  of  February  the  twenty-second, 
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while  CKMsing  the  Httdson  Rirer.  He  commenced  as  follows :  said  he:  The 
epitaphs  which  yoa  quote  in  a  late  numher  of  the  Knicksbbocksr,  remind  me 
of  a  wrhiil  one  which  my  father  once  heard.  An  old  fSallow,  a  coarse,  ill- 
grained  Datchman,  died  one  day.  He  was  a  disagreeable  man,  and  a  bad 
neighbor:  eyen  the  children  feared  and  disliked  him.  One  of  his  neighbors 
asked  him  just  before  his  death,  if  he  was  ready  to  go,  to  which  he  an- 
swered: *  Yes.'  'Well,'  was  the  rejoinder,  'if  you  are  willing  to  die  yourself^ 
all  your  neighbors  are  willing  you  should.'  At  the  graye,  eyen,  there  was  no 
one  to  say  a  good  word  for  him,  except  one  good-hearted  old  German,  who  re- 
marked, as  he  turned  away  to  go  home :  '  Welly  he  908  a  goot  shmoher  ! ' '  This 
was  the  '  shmoker's  only  epitaph.  -  -  -  A  pribrd  mentioned  t<f  us  the  other 
eyening  an  amusing  example  of  ^A  Dutchman^  Belianee  on  Pravidenee.^ 
There  had  been  a  great  drought  in  the  county  of  Columbia :  no  rain  had  fiillen 
for  the  space  of  two  or  Uiree  months ;  and  all  the  upland  fields  were  parched 
and  dry:  insomuch  that  great  fears^were  entertained  that  there  would  be  an 
utter  fiulure  of  the  usual  crops.  In  this  extremity,  a  meeting  was  called  of 
all  deyout  citizens  of  that  particular  'rural  district^'  to  offer  up  Pray  ere  for 
Bain  to  the  'Lobd  of  the  Haryest'  One  honest  old  Dutchman  who  had  a 
large  ikrm,  stated  hie  'yiews'  to  the  meeting  in  this  way:  'Dere  ish  some 
yields  along  der  hills  dere,  dat  ish  pooty  dry :  I  wis  you  bray  for  some  run  on 
dem:  but  you  need  n't  bray  for  any  mores  yater  on  der  moisht  black  ground 
under  der  hiUs  dere ;  'cause  com  mooeht  grow  on  d&m  yields  any  how  I '  The 
'argument'  was  effectiye  I  -  -  -  Among  the  Public  Leeturere  of  the  Season 
we  may  mention  the  name  of  T>ur  correspondent,  and  oountry  neighbor, 
Mr.  William  Wirt  Sikbs.  His  lectures  are  upon  attractiye  themes,  are  well 
written,  and  he  deliyers  them  with  entire  effect  The  subjects  of  four,  which 
we  haye  seen  mentioned,  afe:  'The  Beautiful,'  'William  Wirt,'  'The  Mile 
lAfe^  'Tnionity.'  Mr.  Sikxs'  address  is,  Nyack  on  the  Hudson.  .  .  .  '^ 
Conundrum  by  Induction,'  must  haye  cost  a  good  deal  of  hard  work  to 

make: 

Why  is  a  bee-hive  like  a  bad  potato  t 
BeoaoBe  a  bee-hive  is  a  bee-holder : 
And  a  beholder  is  a  spectator, 
And  a  speok-tater  is  a  bad  potato  I 

*  Apt,'  for  a  metaphysician.  ...  Wb  call  attention  to  the  adyertisement 
elsewhere  of  'The  Oosmopolitan  Art^oumal  It  has  succeeded  in  securing 
the  liberal  &yor  of  the  public,  haying  reached  a  circulation  of  nearly  forty 
thousand  copies.  'The  Falstqf,'  which  it  furnishes  as  a  premium  picture,  is 
an  excellent  work  of  art,  and  cannot  fiul  of  a  yery  wide  diffusion.  ...  The 
.Editorial  Oorreepondence  of  The  Knickerbocker,'  extending  through  a  period 
of  oyer  twenty  years,  will  be  4x>mmenced  in  our  next  Haying  to  gain  nearly 
a  month's  time  in  the  adyance  preparation  of  the  present  number,  we  haye  not 
Grand  the  requisite  leisure  to  do  justice  to  the  opening  paper. 
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Wb  offer,  u  will  be  eeen  by  our  Prospectue,  to  etch  subscriber  to  the  Khickibbocku 
for  1861,  fts  ft  premium,  the  choice  of  the  two  rerj  floe  Steel-plate  Eograrings, '  Robbit. 
BoBiiB  or  BIS  (Mttaob  oompobixq  tbb  Gottbr's  Saturoat  Niqbt,'  Bod  the  '  Hbbbt-Hak- 
iKO  IK  THB  Oldbh  Tikb.'  The  first  of  these  pictures — Bdrni — hss  been  engrsTed  bj 
the  distinguished  American  artist,  Jorn  G.  M cBab,  after  the  celebn^ted  paioting  bj 
Sir  William  Allan  :  and  represents  BeRirs  in  his  humble  home,  clad  in  the  homelj 
garb  in  which  he  was  wont  to  tread  the  fields,  his  dog  at  his  fbet  and  his  pen  in  his 
hand,  musing  seriouslj  orer  those  immortal  utteranoes  that  found  vent  in  the  exqui- 
site lyric  aboTO  named.  The  portrait  is  perfect,  and  the  picture  executed  in  the 
highest  style  of  art.  Its  size  is  sixteen  by  twentyH>ne  inches ;  and  its  publication 
price  is  two  dollars. 

The  other  engraTing  we  offer  as  a  premium,  the  '  Mbbbt-Makirg,'  is  a  perfect  copy 
of  Frith's  celebrated  picture,  and  was  engrared  at  an  expense  of  two  thousand 
dollars.  It  measures  twenty-fiTe  by  nineteen  and  a  half  inches  in  size,  contains  thirty- 
nine  figures,  and  is,  beyond  comparison,  the  finest  work  of  the  kind  erer  offered  as  a 
premium  in  this  conntiy.  The  following  description  of  it  is  fbmished  us  by  Wiluam 
Gullbn  Brtant,  Esq. : 

*  Alkovt  in  the  centre  of  the  picture  and  a  little  in  the  back-ground,  is  a  country-dance 
on  the  green,  with  a  hard-featured  fiddler  perched  on  a  high  seat,  and  another  musician 
in  a  tie-wig  standing  by  him,  playing  with  all  their  might.  On  the  right,  two  bouncing 
girls  are  gaily  pulling  toward  the  dance  a  gray-haired  man,  who  seems  rainly  to  remon- 
strate that  his  '  dancing  days  are  orer,'  while  a  waggish  little  chit  pushes  him  forward 
from  behind,  greatly  to  the  amusement  of  his  spouse,  who  is  still  sitting  at  the  tea-table, 
from  which  he  has  been  dragged.  On  the  left,  under  a  magnificent  spreading  oak^  sit 
the  'Squire  and  his  wife,  whom  a  countryman  with  his  hat  off  is  respectfully  inyiting  to 
take  part  in  the  dance.  To  the  left  of  the  'Squire  is  a  young  couple  on  the  grass,  to 
whom  a  gipsy,  with  an  infant  on  her  shoulder,  is  telling  their  fortune.  Orer  the  shoulders 
of  this  couple  is  seen  a  group  engaged  in  quoit^playing,  and  back  of  the  whole  is  a  land- 
scape of  gentle  slopes  and  copses.' 

Ko  similar  opportunity  will  be  presented  the  public  for  obtaining  these  rery  fine 
engraTings. 

VtAlijBiitr'x  KotUt. 

Thb  Publisher  iuTites  contributions  on  subjects  of  immediate  National  interest,  His- 
torical, Biographical,  Descriptire,  Scientific,  etc  Such  articles,  if  written  in  a  lirely  and 
attractiTC  manner,  and  embodying  new  and  iuefvl  in/armaiion  of  o  fraeHeal  eharaeter, 
will  always  receire  early  and  respectful  attention ;  and  if  used,  will  be  suitably  paid  for. 

ICanuscripts,  excepting  short  poems,  if  not  accepted,  will  be  returned  if  aooompanied 
by  a  sufficient  number  of  stamps  to  pay  the  postage. 
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Tlx&  seven  years  of  unrivaled  Buocess  attending  the 

COSMOPOLITAN    ART    ASSOCI 

Save  nubde  it  a  liousehold  word  throughout  every  quarter  of  the 

Under  the  auspices  of  tbta  {>opalar  InBtUatlon,  over  three  hundred  thousand  homes  have 
— by  beaatlfol  workB  of  art  on  their  walls,  &Qd  choice  literature  on  their  tables— the  grea 
becoming  a  subscriber. 

8ab«crlptions  are  now  being  received  In  a  ratio  unparalleled  with  that  of  any  previous  yet 

-TERMS    OF    SUBSCRIPTION. 
Any  person  can  become  a  member  by  sobscriblng  three  doUare^  for  which  aam  they  will  n 

1st.— Tlie  IflLTKe  and  sux>erl>  steel  engraving,  80x38  inches,  entitled 

"  fj^uUST^ff  mustering-  his  recru 

2d. — One  copy,  one  year,  at  tliat  elegantly  illustrated  magazine, 

"THE    COSMOPOLITAN  ART  JOOI 

3d.*-S*oiir  admiesione.  dLvurins  the  season,  to 

The  Gallery  of  Paintings,  548  Broadway, 

In  addition  to  the  above  benefits,  there  will  be  given  to  subscriber?,  as  gratuitous  premiun 
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REVELATIONS   OF   WALL^TREETr : 

BEIKO      TRB      EISTOBT     OF      CHARLES      ELIAS      PABXZlirSOV. 

BT     BIOBABD     B.     KIMBALL,     AUTHOB     OF     ST.     LBOBB. 

'Mklik*  OM  aot  Air  my  coBptoxioa.*— XiMBAVt  or  Tmciu 
CHAPTEB     TEIBD. 

Ha  VINO,  gained  the  street,  I  proceeded  with  Rollins  to  our  counting-room. 
There  we'  remained  till  long  after  mid-night.  I  went  carefull/  oyer  all  our 
assets.  After  I  had  left  in  the  morning  a  telegraphic  dispatch  had  arriyed  an- 
nouncing the  fiulure  of  another  heayy  house  in  New-Orleans  with  which  we 
had  business  relations,  and  which  at  that  time  was  largely  in  our  debt 
Under  the  shock  of  the  astounding  news  from  Europe,  Rollins  did  not  think 
to  mention  this  at  the  house.  '  It  neyer  rains  but  it  pours,'  said  he  with  an 
air  of  forced  cheerfulness  as  he  handed  me  the  dispatch.  Rollins  eyen  then 
liad  no  idea  of  the  extremity  we  were  in.  He  had  learned  to  trust  to  me  im- 
l^icitly,  and  I  belieye  he  considered  me  beyond  the  reach  of  catastrophe. 
Therefore,  when  after  several  hours  of  careful  investigation,  I  said,  *  Rollins, 
the  firm  is  Iksolvxnt,'  he  looked  at  me  with  an  air  of  amazement 

*My  dear  Sir^'  he  exclaimed,  'why  do  you  take  such  a  gloomy  view  of  our 
position  f  I  am  certain  the  next  steamer  will  bring  intelligence  that  the 
Barings  have  accepted  those  bills.  Read  that,'  and  he  handed  me  the  journal 
eontaining  the  foreign  news.    I  did  read  as  follows : 

*  Com  bills  to  a  large  amount,  drawn  by  Wise,  Dreadnought  and  Company 

N<nK — Many  qoMdcam  hare  ahfdj  bean  aaked  as  to  the  Identity  of  Cbablbb  B.  Pabxirbob  and  the 
eiiilaace  of  hia  firm ;  and  the  PubUaher  of  the  Kbickbbbockbb  has  already  reeelred  a  good  nwny  let- 
tin  at  foqairy  on  the  aofciieet.  The  Iditor  of  Mr.  pABXiiraox*B  memoln  takes  this  ooeaslon  to  state  la 
Mf^y,  fbaS  th»  mrtSelm  now  famished  by  Urn  for  the  Kbiokbbbockbb  Maqabbb  are  from  the  m.  of  a 
^taiMmmutn  i^eQ  kaovn  In  this  dty,  whose  checkered  experience  has  eminently  fitted  him  for  this  tadc  of 
pM  VniT''r     ^^099 IM  cannol  say,  and  be  trusts  the  reader  herewith  will  real  oonttnt. 

VOL.  LYU,  0 
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on  Baring  Brothers  and  Company,  hare  been  refused  acceptance  by  the  latter 
house,  in  consequence  of  the  heavy  fall  in  bread-stuffs.  The  friends  of  Wise, 
Dreadnought  and  Company  hare  interposed  to  prevent  the  return  of  the  bills, 
with  the  hope  of  arranging  for  their  acceptance  before  the  sailing  of  the  next 
steamer.' 

*  Surely,'  continued  Rollins,  ^it  is  not  possible  that  so  powerful  a  house 
will  have  their  bills  sent  back.  It  is  a  temporary  derangement  only ;  beside, 
if  the  bills  do  come  back,  they  will  protect  them :  they  mmt  protect  them  to 
the  extent  of  their  entire  means,  and  we  shall  not  suffer.' 

*  The  house  of  Wise,  Dreadnought  and  Company,'  I  replied,  '  will  stop  pay- 
ment in  a  week,  that  is,  on  the  arrival  of  the  next  steamer,  and  they  will  not 
pay  ten  cents  on  the  dollar ' 

*  How  can  you  say  so,'  interrupted  Rollins,  *  with  no  data  whatever  be- 
fore you  ? ' 

*  Look  at  thai  I '  was  my  reply,  pointing  to  another  paragraph,  which  stated 
that  at  Limerick  cargoes  of  Indian  com  had  been  offered  for  their  freight  and 
no  takers.  *But,'  I  continued,  *all  surmise9  are  idle ;  let  us  prepare  for  the 
worst;  meanwhile,  not  a  token  which  shall  indicate  the  least  weakness  or  fear 
of  the  result  on  our  part  I  think  it  best,  however,  to  tell  you  what  we  must, 
in  my  opinion,  come  to.'  Rollins  would  not  listen  to  the  idea,  and  we  shook 
hands  at  the  door  of  our  warehouse,  our  routes  homeward  lying  in  different  di- 
rections, with  the  understanding  that  we  should  meet  early  next  morning. 

Since  I  quitted  my  house,  clouds  had  gathered,  a  storm  had  commenced, 
and  the  rain  was  fidling,  with  gusts  of  wind  sweeping  through  the  streets.  I 
had  neither  over-coat  nor  umbrella.  The  last  omnibus  had  gone  up.  Not  a 
carriage  on  the  stand  before  the  Astor.  I  was  left  to  make  head'against  the 
tempest  on  foot  Ordinarily,  exposure  on  such  occasions  braces  one  up  to  a 
fine  degree  of  physical  resistance,  and  produces  rather  an  agreeable  sensation 
than  otherwise.  But  on  that  night  I  was  supported  by  no  such  stimulus.  I 
tried  to  rally,  to  bring  my  manhood  to  bear  against  the  blow  that  was  fitlling : 
I  could  not  Suddenly  it  seemed  to  me  as  if  I  was  weighed  down  by  a  pre- 
science which  could  not  err,  against  which  no  resolution  was  sufficient  I  was 
cowed  by  it  The  enemy  were  upon  me,  and  my  hour  was  come.  To  many 
who  undertake  to  read  this  history,  the  account  of  my  experience  will  present 
no  feature  of  interest  whatever.  Such  will  be  very  apt  to  turn  over  the  page  in 
search  of  matter  more  attractive.  But  I  feel  sure  that  with  others,  what  I  nar- 
rate of  myself  #ill  find  a  sympathetic  response  in  their  own  memories.  They 
will  accompany  me  as  I  walked  that  night  slowly  homeward  through  the  rain. 
Fifty  years  old ;  recollections  of  the  past  swelling  within  my  breast ;  a  heavy 
.  weight — that  weight  which  poor  humanity  must  sooner  or  later  take  on  itself 
and  bear — oppressing  my  spirit ;  walking  slowly  homeward  a  bankrupt 

'  Chabxes  E.  Parkinson  and  Coxpant, 
bankrupts.' 

I  read  the  letters  glaringly  displayed  as  I  passed  along.  Above,  below,  around 
I  read  them,  until  my  head  swam  and  I  reeled,  walking  with  difficulty.    How 
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little  do  the  majority  of  the  world  understand  the  sensitireness  of  the  merchant 
as  to  hiis  credit^  of  his  keen  appreciation  of  the  sacredness  of  a  business  obliga- 
tion, of  the  horror  which  oppresses  him  at  the  bare  thought  of  suspension. 
How  little  is  known  at  times  of  his  desperate  struggles  to  sustain  himself;  of 
his  daj8  of  incessant  application ;  his  nights  of  sleepless  anxiety ;  his  agony  at 
the  approach  of  the  &tal  moment  when  he  must  submit  to  the  first  protest 
....  My  wife  came  to  the  door,  for  unconsciously  I  htSdi  reached  home, 
and  had  mounted  the  steps  of  my  own  house  and  rung  the  beU. 

*  I  thou^t  you  would  be  caught  in  the  rain,*  she  said  cheerfully,  *  and  I 
haye  every  thing  dry,  quite  ready  for  you.  But  you  are  soaked  through  and 
throu^'  she  exclaimed,  anxiously  surveying  me.    ^  How  is  this  ! ' 

*'  There  were  no  carriages  to  be  had,  and  I  had  some  ways  to  go.' 

^Kerer  mind,'  she  continued,  'you  are  safe  back.  I  b^;an  to  be  anxious 
about  you  it  is  so  yery  late.  But  I  have  ready  for  you  a  good  supper ;  there 
is  still  a  fire  in  the  kitchen,  and  you  can  hare  something  warn  if  you  like,  or 
a  bottle  of  your  old  wine.    Which  shall  it  be  ? ' 

'  Let  it  be  the  wine ;  the  Scripture  says  it '  cheereth  God  and  man.'  Let  it 
be  the  old  wine.' 

Soon  I  had  effected  an  entire  change  of  garments  and  was  seated  at  the 
table.  With  the  sudden  strain  on  my  nerves  and  brain  by  the  untoward  news 
oi  the  morning,  and  the  evening's  work,  I  had  become  absolutely  exhausted  in 
mind  and  body.  I  ate  with  the  voracity  of  a  fiunished  man,  and  emptied  the 
bottle  of  old  Madeira.  The  food  and  wine  had  their  usual  effect  The  stomach 
fortified,  a  gleam  of  courage  lightened  my  soul,  so  that  when  having  finished, 
I  paused,  quite  satisfied.  My  wife  came  dose  to  me,  and  laid  her  hand 
affectionately  on  my  shoulder  and  said :  'Now,  Charles,  tell  me.' 

'  I  raised  myself  quietly  from  the  seat,  took  her  hand  in  both  of  mine, 
and  with  something  of  my  old  courage  returning,  I  said,  not  in  a  tone  dispirited, 
bat  with  a  degree  of  self-reliance,  yet  kindly  and  almost  ^ntly,  bo  as  not  to 
break  it  with  too  much  abruptness :  '  Our  firm  will  have  to  stop  I  I  fear  we 
are  insolvent  1 ' 

*That  is  bad  news,  indeed,  said  my  wife,  without  a  shadow  passing  over 
her  Cue ;  '  bad  news,  to  be  sure ;  and  how  it  torments  you !  But  why,  after 
an,  should  it  cause  you  such  agony  as  I  see  it  does  f  Remember  what  you 
have  done  already ;  and  you  are  young  yet,  in  the  very  prime  of  life,  and  I  feel 
certaun  it  will  turn  out  better  than  you  now  think.'    .... 

Precious  comforter  I 

CHAPTER      POUATE. 

1 8LIPT  soundly. 

When  I  awoke  next  morning  the  sun  was  shining  in  at  the  windows.  I 
o|iened  my  eyes  under  a  complete  oblivion  of  what  had  occurred  the  previous 
day.  I  suppose  an  eighth  of  a  minute  passed  in  this  happy  forgetfulness. 
Then,  sudden  as  a  flash  of  lightning,  rr  came  swiftly,  smiting  my  heart,  crush- 
ing me  as  with  a  sense  of  some  feivrful,  undefined  calamity — a  doomed  sense 
of  impending  evil.    Gasping  for  breath,  I  sprang  from  my  bed,  unable  to  bear 
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the  agony  which  had  seized  on  me.  I  descended  to  the  hreaklhat-room.  The 
cheerfiil  roices  of  my  children  greeted  me.  They  were  so  happy  to  get  hack 
to  their  dear  home  again.  Oh  I  yes,  indeed,  and  yarious  were  the  plans  already 
fbrmed  for  the  coining  season  hy  Miss  Alice,  who  had  been  teasing  mamma  for 
permission  to  go  to  parties.  My  youngest,  as  I  entered,  was  singing  with  great 
animation : 

*  Oa  t  I  mlas  yon,  Nktit  Hou, 
And  my  happiness  is  o'er, 
And  a  spirit  sad  around  my  heart  has  come ; ' 

and  Itaster  Charles  ran  up  to  me,  exclaiming :  '  Papa,  what  do  you  think : 
I  met  Johnny  Satterlee  on  the  side-walk  this  morning,  and  he  says  his  father 
has  &iled,  and  they  are  going  to  sell  their  house  and  more  into  the  country. 
What  did  his  &ther  want  to  fail  for,  papa  ?  You  won't  fiul,  will  you,  papa  ?* 
We  spent  a  silent  half-hour  at  the  breakfikst-table.  Then  I  quitted  my 
house  and  hastened  to  the  counting-room.  We  read  of  the  nerrous  consdous- 
nesH  of  guilt,  and  how  the  criminal,  still  firee,  &ncies  as  he  walks  abroad  that 
all  eyes  are  upon  him.  It  was  so  with  me  that  morning.  When  an  acquaint- 
ance saluted  me  in  the  street  with  the  usual  free  and  hearty  greeting,  I  felt 
self-condemned  before  him,  as  if  I  were  sailing  under  &lse  colors.  It  seemed 
as  if  I  ought  to  say :  *  I  perceire  you  know  nothing  about  it ;  but.  Sir,  I  am  in- 
solvent' On  the  comer  of  Broadway  and  Wall-street  I  met  the  President  of 
the  Bank  of  Credit  He  stopped  to  shake  hands  with  me  and  inquired  the 
news. 

*  You  will  have  some  pretty  serere  rubs,  I  apprehend.' 

'  I  suppose  so,'  I  rejoined.  'What  do  you  think  of  the  situation  of  Wise, 
Dreadnought  and  Company  ? ' 

'  To  you  I  will  say  they  are  in  a  very  bad  condition.  I  presume  you  are 
interested,  but  I  hope  not  largely.' 

*  Too  largely  for  it  to  be  agreeable.    Good  morning.' 

A  little  fiurther  on  I  encountered  RusselL  The  last  one  in  the  world  I 
should  hare  wished  to  meet  I  discerned  him  a  long  way  ofL  As  he  ap- 
proached he  looked  at  me,  as  I  thought,  with  an  inquisitiTe,  prying  gaze. 

*  How  are  you,  Parkinson  f  he  exclaimed  in  his  tone  of  yulgar  complacency. 

*  Rather  stirring  times  with  you  produce  gentlemen,  eh  f  I  suppose  you  are 
all  right  Mind  you,  it  won't  do  to  speculate ;  I  always  said  sa  I  always 
stick  to  my  legitimate  business  (collecting  his  wife's  rents)  and  I  do  n't  &iL' 

He  passed  oa  As  I  turned  the  comer  of  Wall  and  William-streets,  I  heard 
the  Toioes  of  two  persons  in  conrersation  behind  me.    I  caught  the  following : 

'  Won't  Parkinson  be  a  tremendous  loser  if  Wise's  bills  do  come  back  ? 
Can  he  stand  it?' 

*  Well,'  was  the  answer,  'he  had  a  good  many  of  those  bills ;  but  I  tell  you 
his  house  is  firm  as  a  rock.  Could  lose  seyenty-fire  thousand  dollars  and 
not  feel  it  I  happen  to  haye  confidential  means  of  knowing  they  are  worth 
a  quarter  of  a  million.'    .... 

In  my  intercourse  with  business  men  on  'Change,  I  found  the  mercantile 
community  greotly  excited ;  discussing  the  probabilities  of  the  acceptance  or 
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rejection  of  Wise,  Dre&dnoiight  and  Company's  bills ;  for  on  it  turned  not  alone 
the  fate  of  Charles  E.  Parkinson  and  Company,  but  of  the  old  banking-house  of 
Wise,  Dreadnought  and  Company  itself^  and  with  it  of  hundreds  of  other  firms 
or  individuals.  An  old-established  banking-house  I  What  associations  of 
stability  and  strength  gather  around  its  name.  How  the  senior  member  is  re- 
garded as  he  moves  along  the  street ;  how  polite  are  bank  presidents ;  how  ob- 
sequious bank  cashiers  to  him.  And  yet  that  man  and  his  *  house '  may  have 
been  actually  insolvent  for  years,  sustained  entirely  by  credit — by  the  value 
which  habit,  prescription  and  confidence  have  attached  to  his  signature !  In 
that  year  of  our  Lord  eighteen  hundred  and  forty-seven,  one  eminent  London 
house  stopped  payment,  and  it  was  ascertained  on  exanunation  that  the  con- 
cern had  been  bankrupt  over  forty  years.  Others  fSuled  whose  statements 
showed  that  for  several  years  at  least,  they  had  been  absolutely  worth  less 
fiian  nothing;  each  member  all  that  time  living  in  purgatory,  hoping  each  sea- 
son to  recover  the  lost  ground  I 

[Reader!  whoever  thou  art :  whether  seated  on  some  luxurious  couch  within 
reach  of  the  satin  bell-cord,  which  shall  summon  a  servant  to  do  thy  bidding, 
a  woman  &ir  and  beautiful,  knowing  not  the  sense  of  the  word  ADVBRsnr,  hav- 
ing at  command  M  which  thy  heart  desires ;  or  some  successful  banker,  or  a 
well-to-do  merchant  or  broker,  hear  me.  Te  know  not  what  a  day  may  bring 
forth  I  Hear  me  I  —  nu  who  in  Wall-street  for  ten  long  years  have  suffered  the 
agonies  of  the  damned,  who  have  experienced  all  that  can  belong  to  the  lot 
of  mortal  man  to  suffer,  who  have  undergone  as  much  as  humanity  can 
bear — hear  me,  I  repeat  The  record  I  indite  is  genuine ;  and  in  this  history 
of  mine,  called  by  my  editor  'The  History  of  Charles  EKas  Parkinson,  (the  his- 
tory is  true  and  the  name  assumed,)  I  shall  lay  bare  what  transpires  in  the 
business  routine  of  New-Tork.  I  shall  speak  of  evils  which  are  potent  and 
pestilent  therein :  I  shaU  visit  the  counting-room  of  the  merchant,  the  office  of 
the  broker,  the  cabinet  of  the  bank  officers,  and  touching  them  on  the  shoulder, 
shaU  say,  I  am  not  in  your  power ;  I  am  about  to  tell  what  is  true  about  my- 
sd^  and  in  so  doing,  I  shall  not  spare  you.  Now  to  all — the  fur  woman, 
the  %leek  man  of  wealth,  the  banker,  the  broker — I  proclaim  the  fact,  that 
there  is  nothing  which  should  make  the  position  of  any  one  of  you  assured  for 
(he  coming  day.]* 

I  suffered  the  torture  of  eight  days*  delay,  during  which  time  I  could  form 
little  idea  of  what  would  transpire  beyond  my  own  conviction  of  an  untoward 
result  At  last  I  called  on  Mr.  Wise,  hoping  to  ascertain  something.  He  was 
not  in,  neither  was  Mr.  Dreadnought  The  junior  partner,  however,  assured 
me  he  hoped  all  would  end  well ;  but  there  was  something  in  his  manner  which 
gave  the  lie  to  his  words.  I  was  determined  to  see  Mr.  Wise.  After  calling 
■everal  times  I  did  see  him.  I  repeated  my  question  as  to  the  probability  of 
the  bills  I  held  being  protested.  The  answer  was  still  more  vague  and  uncer- 
tain than  that  given  by  the  junior  partner. 

'Mr.  Wise,'  I  remarked,  'at  what  rate  will  you  settle  these  bills  with  me 
on  the  supposition  they  have  not  been  accepted  f ' 

*  WsATappttnlnbrMkitobubeeniiiterUDadbylfr.  PAumo*  himself  in  tbt  tdltor*!  orlglaal  m. 
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'  I  could  not  think  of  bo  uncommercial  a  transaction/  he  replied. 

*Mr.  Wise^'  I  retorted  perfectly  calm,  'as  a  commereial  transaction  I  will 
take  seyenty-fire  cents  on  the  dollar,  protect  the  bills  and  release  you.' 

The  color  rushed  to  the  fiu»  of  the  banker  till  it  was  crimson.  A  compo- 
sition offered  to  their  house :  the  great  house  of  Wise,  Dreadnought  and 
Company  I 

*  I  repeat  I  cannot  listen  to  a  proposition  so  out  of  the  conmion  course.' 
*Mr.  Wise,  I  wUl  take^y  cents  I ' 

The  banker,  thus  bearded,  made  a  motion  toward  his  cashier's  desk,  as  if  to 
dose  with  me,  but  checked  himself  and  replied :  *  Mr.  Parkinson,  Wise, 
Dreadnought  and  Company  hare  not  stopped  payment ;  if  they  do  not  sus- 
pend, they  certainly  will  not  permit  you  to  lose  through  them :  and  if  they 
do  stop,  you  yourself  must  acknowledge  the  injustice  of  their  selecting  your 
house  and  settling  with  you  on  an  imaginary  basis  before  a  correct  one  has 
been  ascertained.' 

It  was  my  turn  to  blush.  I  looked  at  Mr.  Wise  and  I  saw  by  his  troubled 
eye,  and  a  certain  nenrousness  which,  while  he  had  sufficient  self-control  to 
repress,  was  in  a  degree  manifest,  that  he  was  suffering  from  an  agony  of  spirit 
much  stronger  than  my  own. 

*  I  am  wrong,'  I  exclaimed  with  some  warmth.  '  You  must  make  allowance 
for  my  critical  position ' 

*  And  for  m»n«,'  interrupted  Mr.  Wise. 

'  I  see  it  ALL,'  I  answered ;  *  good  morning.' 

I  returned  to  my  counting-room.  The  steamer  would  be  due  to-morrow  or 
the  day  following.  It  was  a  New-York  boat,  and  the  news  would  not  be  anti- 
cipated by  telegraph.  To  me  it  was  now  of  little  consequence.  My  inter- 
view with  Mr.  Wise  had  settled  the  question  about  the  bills.  It  was  time  for 
me  to  put  my  house  in  order ;  to  see  as  near  as  possible  where  I  stood.  That 
had  been  my  labor  erer  since  I  came  back  from  Newport ;  but  every  mail 
from  the  west  and  south  changed  the  aspect  of  affairs,  bringing  letters  still 
more  disastrous.  My  correspondents  too  had  speculated  on  my  credit,  and 
had  managed  to  deceive  me  as  to  the  extent  of  their  operations.  I  say,  I  re- 
turned from  Wise,  Dreadnought  and  Company  to  my  counting-room,  and 
endeavored  in  brief  to  ascertain  what  if  any  thing  was  left  of  the  one  hundred 
and  thirty-eight  thousand  seven  hundred,  and  sixty  dollars  which  on  the  first 
day  of  January  of  that  same  year  stood  to  the  credit  of  our  concern  as  capi- 
tal My  fidlure  in  1887  was  so  much  a  part  and  parcel  of  the  universal  bank- 
ruptcy of  the  land,  that  I  never  realized  in  its  utter  and  extreme  extent  the 
chagrin  and  mortification  of  suspending  payment  In  a  general  calamity  there 
was  a  salvo  to  wounded  pride ;  beside,  I  was  at  tliat  time  of  an  age  not  to  be 
cast  down  or  discouraged.  The  crisis  of  1847  was  more  special ;  sudden  indeed, 
involving  a  large  portion  of  the  community,  but  after  all  not  so  extensive,  so 
prostrating,  so  excusable.  Therefore  when  I  sat  down  to  examine  what  had  be- 
came of  our  one  hundred  and  thirty-eight  thousand  seven  hundred  and  sixty 
dollars  I  appreciated  fully  for  the  first  time  in  my  life  the  force  of  the  asser- 
tion :  ^BicTiei  take  to  themselves  toings,*  What  had  become  of  our  capital? 
that  was  the  question.     Of  r^^ular  business  debts  due  to  us  I  had  made  in 
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our  inyentory  a  liberal  allowance  for  losses.  Here  my  account  was  not  dimin- 
ished. Quite  as  much  had  been  collected  since  the  first  of  January  as  I  had 
calculated  on,  but  we  had  suffered  seyerely  since  then,  by  the  failure  of  two 
of  our  best  customers,  whom  we  regarded  as  undoubted,  and  trusted  to  a 
large  amount  Their  paper  had  been  discounted  at  the  bank,  and  would  soon 
coomience  to  mature,  and  would  haye  to  be  protected.  Other  debts  which  I 
still  considered  good,  required  indulgence.  Some  of  these  notes  were  also  under 
discount,  and  for  present  emergency  were  of  no  more  ayail  than  if  the  makers 
had  suspended.  On  this  scrutinizing  examination,  this  melting  down  of  assets 
to  ascertain  really  what  was  ayailable,  I  felt  more  forcibly  than  eyer  that  in 
such  a  process,  all  that  one  owei  must  be  counted  as  so  much  against  him  pay- 
able in  gold,  and  what  one  owns  must  be  yalued  only  at  the  amount  at  which 
it  can  be  conyerted  into  gold.  This  is  one  secret  of  the  mysterious  melting 
away  of  a  man's  means  on  his  suspension,  and  consequent  loss  of  credit  So 
loi^  as  he  is  pursuing  his  business  career  his  assets  are  yaluable  (because 
ayailable)  to  him  for  their  &ce ;  he  knows  how  to  use  them  to  adyantage,  and  to 
nurse  what  requires  attention.  When  he  stops,  eyery  thing  tells  against  him ; 
his  weak  debtors  take  adyantage  of  his  fidlure,  doubtful 'debts  become  bad, 
and  many  g^ood  ones  doubtful.  I  say  I  ney  erf  sit  before  the  ixuth  of  these  self- 
eyident  business  propositions,  until  looking  carefully  oyer  my  affairs  the  real 
ptate  of  things  stared  me  in  the  &ce.  The  seyenty  thousand  dollars  of  Wise, 
Dreadnought  and  Company's  bills  would  all  be  back  on  us  to  take  up  within 
three  week&  Several  thoueand  to-morrow  or  the  day  after.  Lewen  and 
Company's  notes  coming  due  Saturday  must  be  protected.  Ellwise  and  Com- 
pany must  haye  an  extension  or  go  to  protest :  discoimted  also.  So  must 
Dexter.  Liscombe  and  Company  had  consigned  to  us  a  laige  quantity  of 
gunny  bags  on  which  we  had  adyanced  our  acceptances  for  not  quite  three- 
fourths  of  their  then  market  yalue.  This  article  had  fallen  with  the  grain- 
market,  and  was  almost  unsalable  at  one  half  of  the  original  inyoice,  and 
liscombe  and  Company  had  failed.  With  all  this  against  us  I  felt  that  we 
might  push  through  with  entire  loss  of  capital  doubtless,  but  with  a  business 
position  unscathed  were  it  not  for  the  blow  at  our  credit  consequent  on  our 
transactions  with  Wise,  Dreadnought  and  Company.  Our  two  banks  I  knew 
would  not  sustain  us  in  fiuse  of  the  failure  of  that  house,  and  unless  we  were 
largely,  yery  largely,  sustained,  we  were  gone.  .  ...  Rollins  had  left,  too 
well  satisfied  that  there  was  no  hope  for  us ;  I  had  requested  him  to  go  to  my 
house  to  dinner,  and  say  that  I  should  not  be  home  till  in  the  eyening.  No 
on6  remained  at  the  store  except  the  porter,  who  used  to  be  in  my  employ 
when  I  was  a  successful  silk-merchant  I  bid  him  light  the  gas.  I  went 
resolutely  oyer  the  figures  again : 

Seyenty  thousand  dollars  with  ten  per  cent  damages,    .    .    $77,000 

Lewen  and  Company,   .    .    ' 11,800 

Tighe  and  Lennan, 13,700 

Liscombe  and  Company,  gunny  bags, 5,600 

Other  bad  debts,  (at  least,) 17,000 

$124,600 
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One  hundred  and  twenty-four  thotuand  six  hundred  dollars  nearly  a  dead 
loss,  beside  depreciation  of  stock  and  oomplicati<mB  witii  correspondents.  Tho 
slight  per-centage  which  ultimatel j  might  be  paid  could  scaicelj  be  taken  into 
account  Again,  this  sum  was  not  only  lost  to  me,  but  that  amount  being 
nearly  all  under  discount  and  all  going  to  protest  I  had  the  sum  to  raise  in 
cash  from  my  assets  if  I  would  preserre  my  credit,  and  that  within  a  few 
weeks.    I  knew  it  to  be  impossible 

I  sat  half  an  hour,  my  head  resting  on  my  hand;  my  thoughts  busy,  yery 
busy.  They  went  back  to  the  period  of  my  childhood.  I  am  not  a  natiye  of 
New-Tork.  I  came  here  from  Rhode-Island  when  I  was  a  young  man.  My 
early  associations  therefore  are  not  of  the  city.  My  early  friendships  not 
here.  I  had  no  fiunily  ties  here,  for  my  wife  was  herself  from  my  own  natire 
place.  We  had  grown  up  together,  and  had  journeyed  through  life  in  the 
closest  sympathy.  Thus,  although  I  had  a  large  cirde  of  friends  add  ac- 
quaintances, yet  I  had  not  for  protection  the  shield  of  pamilt  ooNirxonoH, 
which  is  so  potent  when  adversity  orertakes  one.  I  often  used  to  think  of 
this,  and  almost  to  envy  the  lot  of  those  who  were  suxrounded  by  parents, 
brothers,  sisters,  cousins :  a  nei-work  of  rdations  firmly  woren  around  them. 
So  I  sat,  my  head  resting  on  my  hand,  reyolying  the  eyents  of  my  past  life. 
Thinking  of  my  boyhood :  how  aetiye  and  fresh  was  my  boyhood  1  of  my 
fiither  and  mother.  How,  after  a  life  of  honorable  usefulness,  they  had  gone 
to  their  rest.  My  other's  salutary  counsel  sounded  in  my  ears  once  more.  I 
heard  afresh  my  mother's  tender  adyice.  Well,  I  had  woriced  hard.  The  bat- 
tle of  life  had  been  a  sharp  one,  and  I  had  lost  I  rose  and  looked  into  a  mir- 
ror which  was  placed  oyer  the  mantel-piece.  There  is  a  way  of  doing  thia 
quite  different  from  the  ordinary  habit  Instead  of  the  complacent  or  impor* 
tant  or  scrutinising  air  employed  ordinarily  when  before  a  glass,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  adjusting  the  dress,  of  confirming  a  satis&ctory  opinion,  or  looking 
after  some  little  obstruction ;  I  say,  instead  of  this,  go  before  it  and  regard 
yaunelf  there.  Ask  the  question :  '  Watchman,  what  of  the  n^ht  ? '  ^  Oh  t 
there  you  are,  met  at  lastl  what  haye  you  been  doing,  what  are  you  doing  f 
Dare  you  two  look  each  other  long  in  Uie  face  f '  Thus,  you  see  your  soul 
gazing  out  at  you  through  the  two  eyes.  In  this  manner  standing  up  before 
the  mirror  I  was  regarded  by  myselfl  There  was  a  man  who  looked  much 
older  than  fifty,  whose  hair  was  becoming  yery  gray  and  thin.  Care,  anxiety 
weariness,  were  exhibited  in  the  brow  and  oyer  the  countenance.  Said  the  soul 
out  of  the  ^ass : 

*  Well,  my  companion,  at  last  we  haye  come  to  this,  with  worse  before  «b.' 

*Do  not  be  seyere :  do  not  regard  me  in  such  an  awful  manner,'  was  the 
reply. 

'  You  haye  not  used  me  altogether  as  you  should.' 

'  Neither  haye  I  spared  myself  Do  you  remember  how  pleasantly  we  used 
to  gase  at  each  other  when  we  were  young  ? ' 

'Yes;  I  do  remember.' 

'  Let  us  try  to  be  young  again.' 

'  Impossible.' 
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Was  it  indeed  bo?  Nerer  to  be  young  anymore  I  Never  any  more  to 
have  a  fresh,  joyous,  impulsive  feeling  1  From  this  time  forward  to  be  chained 
to  adversity  till  death  should  release  me  t  Then  I  thought  how  I  had  omitted^ 
of  late  years,  to  cultivate  the  morale  of  my  nature:  that  part  which  should 
survive  misfortune  and  calamity — my  manhood  /  I  had  been  too  much  car- 
ried away  by  the  material  success  of  the  past  four  years.  I  had  placed  too 
much  value  on  becoming  rich.  Yes :  I  began  to  see  it  Then  I  thought  over 
the  list  of  my  friends,  what  would  they  say  when  they  heard  of  my  failure  ? 
What  would  every  body  say  ?  How  could  I  look  people  in  the  face?  I,  who 
was  regarded  as  so  *  undoubted : '  whose  credit  was  ^  good  for  any  amount.' 
Would  n*t  folks  eye  me  curiously  and  exclaim :  ^There's  Parkinson,  whom  all 
the  world  thought  so  good.  What  a  burst  up  I '  By  a  strong  effort  I  seated 
myself  and  tried  to  bring  philosoj^y  to  my  aid,  and  endeavored  to  regard  my 
position  calmly.  But  I  could  not  be  oalm. .  A  nervous  feeling  had  possession 
of  me.  I  rose  again,  again  I  looked  in  the  mirror.  I  was  startled  by  seeing 
the  figure  of  a  man  reflected  in  it  I  turned  and  beheld  Williams  our  porter. 
I  have  already  mentioned  that  he  had  served  me  in  the  same  capacity  when  I 
was  first  in  business.  He  was  about  my  own  age,  and  had  by  honest  attri- 
tion to  his  duties  brought  up  his  fiunily  ^mfortably,  and'  beside  placed  quite 
a  sum  in  the  savings  bank.  He  was  remaSrkable  for  honesty,  and  was  a  very 
conscientious  member  of  the  Methodist  Church :  the  trust  we  reposed  in  him 
was  great  He  was  a  favorite  at  our  house,  and  my  children  really  loved  him. 
In  short,  Williams  had  identified  himself  entirely  with  us.  This  was  the  man 
whose  reflection  in  the  glass  caused  me  to  turn. 

*Mr.  Parkinson,'  said  Williams,  *I  have  no  right  to  say  it,  but  I  see  you 
are  in  trouUe.  I  wish  I  oould  help :  I  know  I  can't  But  there  comes  a 
time  to  every  body  under  heaven  when  it  does  'em  good  to  hear  a  friendly 
vYHoe ;  and  my  voice  is  friendly,  Mr.  Parkii&son :  it  u  friendly.' 

I  took  the  man's  hand  in  mine  and  pressed  it  warmly.  I  could  not  speak. 
WiUiams  continued : 

'It  is  n't  for  me  to  give  counsel,  but  if  things  be  going  wrong,  I  say  if  they 
he  poing  wrong,  Mr.  Parkinson,  take  my  advice  and  don't  make  a  beggar  of 
yourself  It 's  no  use.  Nobody  will  thank  you  for  it  'T  an't  honest  nor  just 
to  your  wife  nor  them  young  children.  I  know  what  you  would  say  about 
your  property  belonging  to  the  creditors.  Now  I  try  to  think  right  and  to  be 
honest  mysell^  and  I  don't  allow  that  any  man  has  any  lawful  right  to  make  a 
pauper  of  himself^  because  then  he  has  no  power  to  help  himself  or  any  body 
else.  If  you  want  to  pay  all  ofE^  you  mustn't  put  yourself  where  you  can't 
earn  any  thing.  There  was  poor  Mr.  Hazlewood  who  failed  last  year.  You 
remember  the  auction  at  his  house ;  he  would  have  every  thing  sold ;  then  he 
took  a  small  tenement  at  EEarlem ;  he  died  last  Monday ;  broke  his  heart ;  tried 
to  get  into  business  again ;  couldn't  get  credit ;  those  who  used  to  sell  him 
said :  '  We  have  got  our  pay,  we  won't  risk  any  more.*  So  it  clean  broke  his 
heart  I  attended  his  funeral  yesterday;  leaves  a  wife  and  six  children^  Qon 
knows  what  they  will  do.' 
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'  Thank  jou,  Williuns,  thank  jou.  We  shall  lee  and  endeavor  to  do  for 
the  best' 

^    ' Don't  think  me  too  pUdn-spoken,'  said  Williams.     *  I  could  n't  help  it,  it 
would  come  out    Shall  we  lock  up,  Sir  ? ' 

The  good  creature  did  not  want  me  to  stay  longer  in  my  dismal  solitude. 

*  Yes ;  lode  up,  and  bring  my  letters  to  the  house  early  in  the  morning.' 

'  If  those  bills  should  after  all  turn  out  right  1 '  I  said  to  myself  as  I  walked 
up  the  street  The  very  thought  caused  my  heart  to  beat  quick.  It  was  a 
glimpse  back  into  the  heayen  from  which  I  had  been  thrust  out 

CEAPTEB     FIFTH 

Thb  steamer  was  in.  Wise,  Dreadnought  and  Company's  bills  returned. 
A  panic  in  Wall  -  street  A  card  from  Wise,  Dreadnought  and  Company  an- 
nouncing that  they  deemed  it  best  tp  suspend  from  prudential  motiyes,  hoped  it 
would  be  but  temporary,  and  so  forth.  Some  were  led  by  it  still  to  have  con- 
fidence that  the  house  would  go  on,  but  I  knew  it  was  only  to  soften  the  lalL 
I  had  passed  through  my  panic.  Now  that  the  blow  had  fallen,  my  spirit  had 
recovered  its  natural  tone  and  vigor.  I  was  no  longer  cowed  by  a  slavish  ap- 
prehension. I  had  gone  to  protest  None  but  the  merdiant,  proud  and  sensi- 
tive of  his  credit,  can  properly  appreciate  the  intense  agony  which  reaches  its 
acm6  as  three  o'clock  approaches,  after  which,  when  all  is  over,  comes  a  sensa- 
tion of  relief  and  relaxation. 

I  had  determined  what  course  to  pursue.  Looking  carefully  again  and 
again  at  our  exact  situation,  it  seemed  to  me  if  I  could  have  the  control  of  my 
own  affairs  I  might  possibly  pay  our  debts  in  full,  of  course  with  the  entire 
loss  of  our  capital.  I  determined  therefore  to  prepare  a  clear  statement  and 
submit  it  to  my  creditors,  and  after  showing  them  exactly  our  position  to  re- 
quest them  to  take  seventy-five  cents  on  the  dollar,  reasonably  extending  time 
for  payment  of  that  sum  by  installments.  I  would  add  my  honorable  assu- 
rance to  all,  that  if  my  life  was  spared  it  was  my  intention  to  pay  in  fulL 

If  you  would  test  the  different  natures  and  dispositions  and  temperaments 
of  men,  go  around  among  creditors  of  the  same  person  seeking  for  a  compro- 
mise, either  on  your  own  account  or  for  a  friend.  After  preparing  myself 
carefully,  I  undertook  the  task.  I  had  first  to  overcome  with  nearly  every  one 
theideathati  was  worth  at  least  a  quarter  of  a  million,  and  where  was  it  ?  It 
was  a  prima-faeis  case  of  some  improper  or  reckless  numagement,  for  the 
*  mercantile  agency'  reported  me  worth  that  amount,  and  it  was  very  accurate 
authority.  It  never  occurred  to  these  good  people  that  here  was  an  instanco 
where  the  mercantile  agency  .was  not  accurate.  However,  I  will  not  say  that 
this  proved  a  serious  impediment  My  accounts  were  very  dear,  my  course  of 
business  Intimate,  my  conduct  irreproachable,  and  these  did  carry  oonvictioa 
along  with  them.  I  was  fiwnk  too  in  stating  that  I  hoped  to  save  something  to 
work  with  beyond  the  seventy-five  cents  offered,  and  I  believed  it  was  better  for 
my  creditors  as  well  as  for  myself  that  I  should  do  so,  because  if  forced  into 
an  assignment  I  feared  our  assets  would  scarcely  realize  fifty  cents.    With  the 
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necessary  docomenis  prepered  I  started  on  my  Tisits  to  the  Tarioos  creditors. 
The  Prendent  of  the  Bank  of  Credit  assured  me  of  the  faTorable  disposition 
of  the  directors,  and  bade  me  rely  on  it  there  would  be  no  difficulty  with  theifL 
The  President  of  the  Bank  of  the  World  said  nearly  the  same^  but  in  a  tone 
rather  more  guarded.  He  would  submit  our  proportion,  and  he  beUeved  it 
would  be  fiiTorably  acted  on.  1  went  next  to  Longstreet  and  Company,  a  large 
teik^iouse,  who  held  a  considerable  amount  of  our  paper.  This  house  I  had 
known  less  of  than  any  other  with  which  I  did  business,  although  we  had 
been  eztensiye  purchasers  from  them  since  we  commenced.  Their  dealings 
with  us  were  always  conducted  with  a  degree  of  formality,  peculiar  to  the 
senior  partner,  and  I  dreaded  more  to  go  in  and  state  my  errand  to  him  than  to 
any  other  of  my  creditors.  So  I  thought  {  would  relieve  myself  by  going 
there  first  I  found  Mr.  Longstreet  in  his  priyate  office.  He  received  me  I 
£mcied  with  more  ceremony  than  usual..  As  I  proceeded  to  state  what  I 
wanted,  his  manner  relaxed.  He'  drew  up  his  chair  to  the  desk  where  I  sat, 
and  went  patiently  over  my  statements,  asked  some  pertinent  questions,  and 
finally  adjusting  his  spectacles  with  much  precision,  he  took  the  document  re- 
specting the  composition,  and  quietly  affixed  the  name  of  his  firm  thereto, 
and  handed  it  back  to  me.  Then  he  said:  *  Mr. '  Parkinson,  our  house  are 
satisfied  with  the  manner  you  have  done  business,  and  I  wish  you  success  in 
getting  through  ;  if  we  can  render  you  any  assistance  let  me  know.'  I  left 
the  counting-room  of  Longstreet  and  Company  with  a  Hght  heart.  What  cou- 
rage those  quiet  words  of  old  Mr.  Longstreet  had  given  met  How  much 
might  I  expect  from  personal  friends  if  almost  an  entire  stranger  had  treated 
me  in  this  handsome  manner  t 

I  went  next  to  Chapman  and  Terry.  I  had  not  much  intimacy  with  them 
either.  Here  both  partners  were  in :  both  expressed  great  surprise.  Did  not 
understand  how  it  could  be.  Thought  I  had  a  quarter  of  a  million  to  ikll  back 
on;  every  body  said  so ;  could  n't  afford*  the  loss ;  every  man  must  look  out 
f<v  himself;  did  not  believe  much  in  signing  off ;  thought  I  ought  to  get  the 
banks  on  first,  and  so  forth.  I  was  despairing  of  making  any  impression  on 
such  people,  for  they  declared  they  had  not  time  to  look  over  my  statement ;  so 
1  said :  *  Well,  gentlemen,  I  will  call  again  when  you  are  more  at  leisure.* 
Oh  I  as  to  that  they  were  as  much  at  leisure  as  they  were  likely  to  be  these 
times ;  better  make  a  finish  of  the  matter,  and  have  no  more  bother  about  it ; 
and  hereupon  Terry  took  the  paper  out  of  my  hand,  ran  his  eye  hastily  over 
it,  nodded  *all  right'  to  Chapman,  and  without  more  ado  scrawled  rapidly 
ihe  name  of  the  house,  and  handing  it  back  said :  '  Good  luck  to  you,  Mr.  Par- 
kinson; get  through  as  quick  as  you  can,  the  longer  you  delay  the  more 
trouble  there  wfll  be :  beside,  we  want  you  for  a  customer*  Good  day.'  As 
I  stepped  into  the  street  mj  heart  began  to  warm  toward  all  the  world.  This 
sflect  was  produced  by  the  success  of  my  two  interviews.  I  could  have  hugged 
in  my  arms  tibat  formal  old  gentleman,  and  could  have  jointly  and  severally 
embraced  the  firm  of  Chapman  and  Terry :  rough,  grumbling,  petulant,  gene- 
roos4iearted  fellows  that  they  were.  Fortified  with  these  two  important  signa- 
tures, I  called  on  several  other  merchants  with  whom  I  had  more  or  less  diffl- 
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cult  J :  some  taking  a  day  to  decide,  some  wishing  to  see  other  creditors,  some 
signing  off  at  once.  There  was  a  Mr,  Oilnut,  whose  office  was  in  Wall-street,  to 
idiom  I  paid  an  early  yisit  He  held  our  note  for  eleven  hundred  and  fifty  dol« 
lars.  He  was  a  rich  man  who  inrested  most  of  his  ready  means  in  commercial 
paper,  and  had  pnrchased  this  note  only  a  few  days  before,  and  after  our  credit 
began  to  be  weakened,  at  the  rate  of  three  per  cent  a  month,  trusting  to  infor- 
mation which  he  thought  sure  as  to  our  unquestionable  ability  to  go  through. 

Mr.  Oilnut  recmed  me  with  an  extreme  of  courtesy.  Deeply  regretted 
our  temporary  embarrassment  As  to  his  little  af&ir,  he  presumed  we  did  not 
intend  to  include  it  in  the  list  to  be  compounded  with.  I  must  recollect  he 
had  paid  cash  for  it :  hard  cash. 

^True,  Mr.  Oilnut,'  I  replied,  *but  in  so  doing  you  made  a  much  larger 
profit  than  the  merchants  who  are  my  creditors,  and  at  the  rate  you  can  buy 
notes  now,  you  will  lose  but  little  by  taking  serenty-flre  cents  on  the  dollar.* 

'  Tut,  tut,'  said  Mr.  Oilnut  blandly,  *  you  are  too  hard  oa  us.  Cash  in 
hand,  Mr.  Parkinson,  cash  in  hand  people  must  be  expected  to  give  yalue  re- 
ceived for.  Tou  can't  pay  an  invoice  of  merchandise  over  the  counter,  nor  a 
bond  and  mortgage,  and  not  always  good  stocks,  but  cash  in  hand — that 
we  must  have  quick  returns  for  and  re-a-son-a-ble  profits.' 

*■  And  do  I  understand  you  refiise  to  sign  off  ? ' 

'  Oh  I  no,  my  dear  Sir,  not  absolutely  refUse,  certainly  not  I  was  merely 
explaining  to  you  t'be  difference  between  my  position  and  that  of  your  other 
creditors,  that 's  all.  Beside,  the  note  I  hold  does  not  mature  for  two  months^ 
plenty  of  time  to  arrange  for  it  You  won't  find  me  an  unreasonable  man,  Gon 
forbid.  Tou  had  better  get  all  the  business  debts  on  first,  and  then  come  to 
me,  and ' 

*  But  this  w  a  business  debt,  Mr.  Oilnut' 

*  Well,  well,  we  will  not  quarrel  about  terms ;  call  again,  call  again,  Mr. 
Parkinson.    You  will  find  me  disposed  to  accommodate  you.' 

Thrice  I  repeated  my  visit  to  this  man,  receiving  each  time  more  encourag- 
ing assurances,  with  a  suggestion  that  I  should  get  such  and  such  a  name  on 
before  appljring  for  his  signature.  On  my  last  interview,  having  procured  the 
name  which  he  had  the  previous  day  requested  should  be  obtained  before  he 
was  ready  himself  to  sign,  I  found  Mr.  Oilnut  more  bland,  more  sympathizing, 
more  uncertain  than  ever.  On  due  consideration,  he  did  not  think  he  should 
be  called  on  just  then.  His  opinion  on  the  subject  had  undergone  some  modi- 
fication :  a  Bliffht  modification.  He  pledged  me  his  word  as  a  gentleman  and  a 
man  of  honor,  and  he  felt  I  would  appreciate  that^  that  he  would  not  cause  me 
the  slightest  inconvenience,  not  the  slightest.  He  begged  me  to  go  on  precisely 
as  if  this  note  was  not  in  existence ;  when  it  was  perfectly  convenient  I  would 
arrange  it,  he  knew  I  would 

By  this  time  I  saw  plainly  it  was  Mr.  Oilnut's  intention  to  be  paid  in  fiill, 
and  on  the  day  his  note  fell  due.  The  scoundrel  hoped  before  that,  I  should  be 
once  more  in  active  business,  and  could  not  afford  a  protest 

•Very  well,  Mr.  Oilnut,'  I  said,  (for  I  was  now  thoroughly  indignant,)  'I  see 
your  drift,  and  had  you  told  me  plainly,  the  day  I  first  called  on  you,  that  you 
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declined  ta  sigQ  off|  I  would  not  complain ;  as  it  is,  permit  me  to  say  to  you 
that  I  despise  your  conduct;  and  since  you  have  appealed  to  me  as  '  a  gentle- 
man and  a  num  of  honor,'  I  will  add  that  in  my  opinion  you  are  neither.' 

'My  firiend,'  returned  Oilnut,  quietly  placing  himself  between  me  and  the 
door  as  1  was  going  out,  *  my  friend,  do  you  volunteer  that  as  a  piece  of  Infor- 
mation, if  you  do  it  is  stale :  I  have  heard  it  before.     GK>od  morning  I '    •    .    . 

'  And  has  such  a  wretch  any  soul  ? '  I  asked  myself  as  I  walked  along  the 
street  after  leaving  Oilnut's  offloe.  I  had  taken  my  first  lesson  in  misan- 
thropy :  more  was  to  follow.  Could  this  be  the  Oilout  who  had  such  a  nice 
dau^ter ;  who  was  a  leading  patron  of  the  opera ;  who  affected  the  fine  arts ; 
who  had  dined  at  my  house ;  attended  my  wife's  parties ;  interchanged  visits 
with  us  generally  ? 

As  I  did  not  wish  to  follow  out  such  a  painful  train  of  thought,  I  went  to 
the  store  of  Mr.  Qoulding,  a  personal  friend  of  mine,  who  at  the  same  time 
was  a  creditor  to  a  large  extent  His  family  and  mine  were  very  intimate ; 
we  attended  the  same  church,  in  which  he  was  a  leading  elder ;  our  business 
relations  had  been  always  most  agreeable,  and  particularly  advantageous  to  his 
house.  Mr.  (moulding  had  been  absent  in  Charleston  ever  since  our  suspension, 
and  I  looked  anxiously  for  his  return,  because  I  considered  him  a  judicious  ad- 
viser, and  one  warmly  interested  as  a  true  friend  in  my  wel£u^  I  knew  he 
had  come  back  the  day  before ;  so  1  hastened,  after  leaving  Oilnut's,  to  call  on 
him.  He  was  quite  alone  in  his  private  room.  I  was  surprised  to  <^oover  a 
certain  embarrassment  exhibited  on  my  entering.  He  begged  to  be  excused 
for  a  moment ;  was  absent  a  quarter  of  an  hour  at  least,  and  asked  pai^don  with 
great  formality  on  entering.  All  traces  of  the  friend  had  vanished  from  his 
demeanor.    Heavens,  what  a  change  t 

'  Very  sad  news,  Mr.  Parkinson,'  said  Goulding  solemnly,  as  if  he  were  oon- 
doUng  with  me  on  the  loss  of  my  wife  or  child ;  '  very  sad.  I  suppose  you  will 
be  able  to  pay  all  ?  But  it  will  break  you  up :  yes,  I  foresee  it,  it  will  break 
you  up.' 

I  was  struck  dumb,  actually  dumb.  For  a  minute  not  a  word  was  said. 
Then  Mr.  Qoulding  continued:  ^ 

'  Mr.  Parkinson,  we  should  oonuder  all  these  misfortunes  as  a  direct  chas- 
tening from  the  Lord.  Doubtless  your  worldly  pride  has  been  too  great; 
your  confidence  in  your  own  strength  too  much.  The  unsanctified  heart,  Mr. 
Parkinson,  must  be  brought  by  affliction  to  a  due  sense  of  dependence.  I  have 
long  felt  that  you  have  too  much  neglected  the  things  which  belong  to  your 
peace.' 

Durinip  this  harangue  I  was  slowly  recovering  my  senses.  I  felt  like  one 
bewildered,  but  I  strove  to  retain  my  courage^  I  sud  to  myself;  I  am  nearly 
through ;  both  banks  have  decided  officially  to  accept  my  proposition.  Oil- 
nut  to  be  sure  must  be  paid  in  full :  so  my  creditors  themselves  say.  Two  or 
three  othen  take  time  to  consider — courage  1  So,  with  a  long-drawn  breath 
and  a  settling  myself  out  of  my  old  position  as  this  man's  friend  and  a  settling 
myiclf  into  the  position  of  regarding  him  as  somebody  hard  to  deal  with,  I  re- 
sponded :  '  Mr.  Qoulding,  I  have  no  doubt  you  are  right  as  to  my  ahort-com- 
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ings,  but  jou  do  not  underBtand  the  exact  position  of  my  affure  at  present 
In  your  absence  I  have  made  great  progress  toward  procuring  an  extension,  on 
the  basis  of  paying  seventy-fiye  cents  on  a  dollar.  Nearly  all  hare  signed,  and 
I  come  now  for  the  signature  of  your  firm.' 

*  My  dear  Sir,'  said  Qoulding,  '  we  cannot  afford  to  make  such  a  loss.  You 
owe  us  oyer  four  thousand  dollars.  In  justice  to  my  wife  and  children,  I  must 
decline.' 

'  But  our  long  and  intimate  friendship,'  I  exclaimed ;  '  surely  for  a  thousand 
dollars  you  would  not  sacrifice  me  t ' 

^  A  pretty  idea,  to  expect  to  pay  your  debts  one  part  cash  one  part  friend- 
shipj  No  fiiendship  in  trade  1  that  is  my  motto,  Mr.  Paricinson,'  was  the 
coarse  reply.  'But  Parkinson,  I  tell  you  what  it  is,  if  you  ynXl\g^ee  privately  . 
to  pay  me  in  full,  privately  you  know,  and  secure  the  ithole  by  a  mortgage  on 
your  wife's  house,  why,  there  now,  I  will  for  once  waive  a  business  rule  and  let 
firiendship'sway  me  from  my  duty ;  yes,  I  will  for  old  acquaintance  sake — I 
declare  I  will  Beside,  I  will  sign  the  paper,  and  I  will  go  to  Screwtight  and 
Company,  and  to  Gripeall,  and  put  you  through  there.  You  see  I  know  where 
the  shoe  pinches.  By  George,  you  will  be  as  good  as  new  in  a  week,  and  we 
will  bd  firiends  again,  Parkinson,  and  visiting  together,  and  all  that ;  and  you 
will  go  on  just  as  ever.  Will  put  you  right  too  with  the  '  agency,'  only,  you 
know,  shan't  expect  to  sell  you  at  first:  you  understand,  not  till  you  get  all 
straight  again.' 

Reader  I  if  you  are,  or  have  been  in  business,  have  stopped  payment,  have 
asked  an  extension,  or  have  been  applied  to  for  one,  you  will  appreciate  my 
situation  and  will  follow  me  in  this  narrative  with  a  degree  of  interest ;  and  so 
will  you,  lady,  who  are  the  wife  or  sister  of  some  such  one.  You,  too,  young 
man,  who  are  clerk  for  a  merchant  or  banker  or  broker,  or  other  business  es- 
tablishment, may  and  should  find  a  useful  lesson  in  what  I  indite.  It  ii  lite- 
rally fohat  happened  to  me.  Read  it  as  a  true  experience.  Tell  me,  each  of 
you,  what  was  my  duty  under  the  tempting  offer  of  Mr.  Goulding  ?  It  teas 
tempting.  By  accepting  it,  I  secured  the  services  of  an  adroit  and  influential 
merchant,  and  it  probably  would  insure  the  success  of  my  plans.  It  was  only 
paying  him  a  thousand  dollars  more,  secured,  to  be  sure,  beyond  perad- 
venture — for  my  wife's  house  could  not  fail  to  bring  four  thousand. dollars 
above  the  mortgage.  Do  you  wonder  I  hesitated?  I  did  hesitate;  but  the 
image  of  honest  Mr.  Longstreet  rose  before  me ;  Chapman  and  Perry,  too, 
I  saw  with  their  bluff  but  genuine  sympathy,  and  other  creditors  who  trusted 
me,  all  of  whom  had  signed  on  condition  that  the  rest  should  join  on  the 
same  terms.  Perhaps  I  made  a  mistake ;  but  in  this  hour  of  my  greatest  need 
and  misery,  I  have  never  regretted  it.  I  bbfusxd,  peremptorily  refused  Gould- 
ing's  offer  —  peremptorily  but  .calmly,  nay,  mildly.  I  had  still  hopes  to  bring 
him  to  my  views.  I  explained  to  him  how  I  could  not  honorably  accede  to  his 
request ;  that  I  believed  I  should  pay  all  in  full,  and  that  at  an  early  day,  and 
so  forth. 

It  was  of  no  use.  He  was  like  adamant,  and  I  left  him ;  as  it  was  late  in 
the  afternoon,  I  went  directly  home.    I  had  nearly  finished  my  dinner  when 
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there  wms  &  ring  at  the  door,  and  the  seirant  announced  that  a  man  wanted  to 
see  met  What  was  his  name  T  The  servant  did  not  know ;  the  man  reAised 
to  g^TO  it  I  felt  nerrous ;  so  directing  him  to  ask  the  person  into  the  lihrary, 
I  hastily  finished  and  went  in  to  see  him.  I  found,  seated  in  an  audacious, 
aflf-possessed  posture,  a  large,  coarse-featured,  self-sufficient,  OTerhearing  look- 
ing fellow,  perhaps  thirty  years  old,  with  heavy  hlack  hair  and  whiskers,  and 
insolent  swagger  and  domineering  air. 

*  This  is  Charles  E.  Parkinson,  I  presume,*  hs  said  in  a  coarse,  loud  tone 
as  I  entered. 

'  It  is,'  was  my  reply. 

'And  I  am  John  Bulldog,  Attorney  at  Law  I  * 


NORA       MoCARTT, 


BT   T.  BAILBT    AUMUCH. 


(IH$h  Air,) 


NoBA  is  pretty, 
XoBA  is  witty, 

Witty  and  pretty  as  pretty  can  be  I ' 
She 's  the  completest 
Of  girls,  and  the  neatest, 
The  brightest  and  sweetest : 

But  she 's  not  for  me  1 

ICavourneen. 


NoBA,  be  still,  you  t 
NoBA,  why  ¥rill  you 

Be  witty  and  pretty  as  pretty  can  be, 
So  strong  aivd  so  slender. 
So  haughty  and  tender, 
So  sweet  in  your  SQ^endor  — 

And  yet  not  for  me  ? 

Mavoumeen. 
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DONIZETTI 

▲  V9      THB      ITAI.IAH      8CBOOL      8XN0B      SOSSHfTX. 

nOK  nn  rancs  *m  bcvoo  bt  sichabd  o.  wum 

Ik  the  spring  of  1848  the  Art  of  Music  suffered  a  sad  loss  in  the  death  of 
Donizetti  at  Bergama  The  composer  of  *Anna  Bolena,'  'Luda  di  Lammer- 
moor,'  'La  FaTorite,'  *L'£lisire  d'Amore,'  *Don  Pasquale,'  and  of  so  many 
other  light  and  charming  scores,  which  have  been  translated  jnto  all  the  lan- 
guages and  sung  in  all  the  theatres  of  Europe,  fell  asleep,  wearied  with  his 
laborS,  consumed  by  poetic  fire,  and  perhaps  also  by  excess  of  pleasure,  in  the 
prime  of  his  life  and  the  vigor  of  his  talent 

Donizetti  belongs  to  that  generation  of  dramatic  composers  which  became 
seized  of  the  Italian  stage  after  Rossini  put  a  seal  upon  the  lips  of  his  genius. 
He  who  sung  'Lucia,*  Bellini,  Mercadante,  Pacini  and  Monsieur  Verdi,  form  a 
group  of  gifted  men  who  have  diyided  public  attention  from  the  day  when  the 
master  of '  Pesaro '  disdainfully  threw  down  the  pen  with  which  he  had  written 
his  last  sublime  master-piece,  '  Guillaume  Tell.'  What  is  the  nature  of  the 
mubical  moTement  which  has  taken  place  in  Italy  during  the  last  thirty  years? 
What  is  the  significance  of  Donizetti's  labors  ?  by  what  traits  is  he  distin- 
tinguished  from  bis  rivals?  what  place  does  he  occupy  in  the  histoiy  of  the 
Art  ?  These  are  the  different  questions  the  solution  of  which  we  are  about  to 
attempt 

Gaetano  Doiozstti  was  bom  in  1798  in  the  town  of  Beigamo,  upon  the 
territory  of  the  ancient  republic  of  Venice.  This  town  is  also  celebrated  as 
having  given  birth  to  many  great  singers,  among  whom  the  elder  David  and 
Rubini  are  eminent  The  son  of  a  petty  oflBdal,  who  had  for  the  maintenance 
of  a  numerous  family  only  the  emoluments  of  his  place,  Donizetti  nevertheless 
received  an  excellent  education.  His  vocation  to  the  arts  was  early  shown ; 
but,  singularly  enough,  it  was  not  music  which  first  absorbed  his  earnest  souL 
Donizetti  wished  to  be  an  architect :  his  love  of  drawing  was  a  passion  which 
he  did  not  cease  to  gratify  during  his  whole  life,  and  with  exceeding  taste  and 
success.  His  fiither,  on  the  other  hand,  had  desired  him  to  embrace  the  pro- 
fession of  the  law,  as  the  surest  road  to  competence  and  consideration.  There 
was,  consequently,  one  of  those  fruitful  contests  between  the  instinct  of  nature 
and  paternal  authority  which  so  often  daricen  the  youthful  days  of  great  artists ; 
as  if  Providbkce  would  prepare  them*for  the  combats  which  await  then\  in  the 
conquest  of  the  ideal  After  some  resistance,  Donizetti  finally  received  per- 
mission to  follow  the  bent  of*  his  inclinations.  He  learned  the  elements  of 
music  in  an  institute  of  his  native  town,  which  was  founded  on  the  eighteenth 
of  March,  1805,  and  which  was  redigaoized  on  the  third  of  July,  1811,  under 
the  direction  of  Jean  Simon  Mayer.  Mayer,  a  distinguished  dramatic  com- 
poser, who  then  enjoyed  a  great  reputation,  initiated  the  young  Donizetti  into 
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the  first  secrets  of  hsnnony.  He  g&re  him  lessons  in  accompaniment;  he 
taught  him  to  miderstand  and  enjoy  the  works  of  the  great  masters;  he 
loosened  his  tongae  add  led  him  to  imp  the  wings  of  his  imagination.  Thus 
prepared  bj  the  practical  and  salutary  counsels  of  this  eminent  man,  whom 
Donizetti  always  renerated  as  a  &ther,  and  with  whom  he  never  ceased  to 
maintain  the  most  affectionate  relations,  he  went  to  Bologna  to  perfect  his 
musical  education  under  the  Abbe  Mattel. 

Stanislas  Mattel,  an  old  monk  of  that  order  of  Cordeliers  called  Minor  Con- 
Tentuals,  presexved  in  the  musical  school  of  Bologna,  the  traditions  of  Father 
Martini,  whose  faYored  pupil  he  had  been.  This  Father  Martini,  who  has  left 
OS  a  *  History  of  Music*  and  highly  esteemed  works  upon  the  theory  of  the  art, 
was  one  of  the  most  learned  musicians  of  the  eighteenth  century.  He  was  for 
fifty-nine  yean  tnaitre  de  ekapelh  of  the  Church  of  St  Francis  in  Bologna, 
where  he  founded  a  school  which  became  celebrated  for  the  soundness  of  its 
doctrines,  in  witness  of  which  there  is  the  great  number  of  excellent  professors 
whom  it  has  sent  forth.  Father  Martini  enjoyed  a  European  reputation :  he 
was  in  correspondence  with  the  greatest  personages  of  his  time,  such  as 
Frederic  the  Second,  King  of  Prussia,  and  Pope  Clement  the  Fourteenth.  The 
most  learned  men  and  the  most  illustrious  composers  consulted  him  with  de- 
ference, and  rested  upon  the  authority  of  his  decisions,  as  Gluck  did  upon  an 
important  occasion.  Father  Martini,  who  died  full  of  years  on  the  fourth  of 
August,  1784,  had  also  the  honor  to  bless  and  crown  the  marvellous  infancy 
of  Mozart  Th#  author  of  *Don  Giovanni '  was  fourteen  years  old  when  he 
reoeiTed,  in  1770,  firom  the  hands  of  this  venerable  professor  the  diploma 
of  membership  of  the  Philharmonic  Academy  of  Bologna. 

After  the  suppression  of  tlie  convents  in  Italy,  in  the  year  1798,  the  Abb6 
Mafctei,  who  had  received  firom  his  master  all  the  good  old  traditions,  was  re- 
duced to  living  in  retirement  with  his  aged  mother,  giving  lessons  in  musical 
composition.  His  instructions  soon  became  celebrated.  A  town  lyceum  of 
mask  having  been  established  in  Bologna  in  1804,  the  Abb6  Mattel  was  nomi- 
nated professor  of  counterpoint  It  was  in  this  institution,  and  under  the  ex- 
cellent discipline  of  Mattei,  that  a  great  number  of  the  celebrated  composers  of 
<mr  century  were  educated :  Pilotti,  Tesei,  Tadolini,  Morlacchi,  Pacini,  Rossini 
and  Donizetti  It  is  confidently  stated,  that  after  his  return  to  Bologna, 
Bossini  devoted  a  part  of  his  leisure  to  a  revival  of  the  studies  of  a  school 
wbich  bad  been  the  cradle  of  his  genius.  Thus,  at  an  interval  of  thirty  years, 
4here  were  seen  at  Bologna,  bowing  before  the  ministers  of  tradition,  those 
two  marvdlons  children,  predestined  to  astonish  the  world  and  win  places  in 
the  Ustcnry  of  art  as  the  creators,  the  one  of  ^  Le  Nozze  de  Figaro  *  and  '  Don 
Gioifaiini,'  the  other  of  'II  Barbiere  di  Seviglia'  and  •  GuilUtume  TelL' 

In  1816  Donizetti  also  went  to  Bologna.  Rossini  had  gone  away  many 
yesTB  before,  and  his  *Tancredi*  had  already  made  his  name  popular.  After 
three  years  of  study  Donizetti  also  launched  forth  on  his  career,  and  made  his 
drimt  at  y^oe  in  1818  by  an  opera,  entitled  *  Enrico  di  Borgogna,'  which  was 
fiiTonbly  received.  In  1822  he  wrote  at  Rome  '  Zoralde  de  Grenata,'  and 
owed  to  the  brilliant  success  of  that  work  his  exemption  firom  conscription  as 
VOL.  wu.  10 
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an  Austrian  subject  He  travelled  thus  through  diiferent  towns  of  Italy  suc- 
cossiYelj,  improrising  every  where  new  scores  with  that  incredible  funlity 
which  is  possessed  by  the  ni^ority  of  his  countr3rnion ;  k  fikdlity  which  brings 
forth  sometimes  an  immortal  master-piece,  like  Paesiello's  *Xina*  and  Cim»- 
rosa's  ^Matrimonio  Segreto,*  but  which  in  most  cases  only  enerrates  natures 
less  richly  endowed. 

In  1831  Donizetti,  finding  himself  at  Milan  at  the  same  time  with  Madame 
Pasta,  Rubini  and  €hdli,  composed  the  opera  ^  Anna  Bolena'  fbr  these  three 
celebrated  virtuosos — a  work  which  marked  an  epoch  in  the  development  of 
his  talent  It  achieved  a  great  success,  in  spite  of  the  presence  of  Bellini  and 
the  enthusiasm  which  had  been  excited  by  his  little  master-piece  *■  La  Son- 
nambula,'  also  recently  written  for  Pasta  and  Rubini  Donizetti  and  Bellini 
thez^  contended  for  the  crown  which  Rossini  had  just  abdicated  and  cast  away 
as  an  oppressive  burden.  In  1888  Donizetti  was  at  Florence,  and  composed 
^Parisina'  for  Mile.  Ungher,  Duprez  and  Coselli — the  latter  an  exceUent  bari- 
tone. He  returned  to  Milan  in  the  fbllowing  year  to  write  *Lacrezia  Botj^' 
which  contains  some  remarkable  passages.  It  was  in  the  beginning  of  the  year 
1886  that  Donizetti  visited  Paris  for  the  first  time.  Bellini  had  been  estab- 
Ushod  there  for  two  years ;  and  his  sweet  melodies  had  won  the  hearts  of  all 
the  women.  Donizetti  had  much  trouble  in  scattering  the  prejudices  which 
had  been  formed  against  him ;  and  in  spite  of  the  real  beauty  which  connoisseurs 
could  not  but  discover  in  his  *  Marino  Falicro,*  which  was  quite  favorably  re- 
ceived when  first  produced,  that  opera  could  not  long  sustain  itself  Tieside 
*  I  Puritani,*  which  had  been  given  to  the  world  a  few  months  before — in  Jan- 
uary, 1836.  Bellini's  master-piece  had  turned  the  heads  and  concentrated  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  dilettanti,  and  Donizetti  could  but  return  to  Italy,  leaving  his 
rival  master  of  the  field.  He  arrived  at  Naples  in  the  second  half  of  that  very 
year,  1835.  There  he  had  the  good  fortune  to  find  ready  to  his  hand  Madame 
Pcrsiani,  Duprez  and  Coselli,  three  artists  whose  capacities  he  well  knew. 
Provided  with  an  interesting  libretto,  he  set  to  work  in  earnest,  and  in  the 
space  of  six  weeks  he  produced  one  of  the  most  charming  scores  of  our  cen- 
tury, 'Lucia  di  Lammermoor,'  his  master-piece,  into  which  he  poured  the 
sweetest  melodies  which  have  fiowed  fi^m  his  heart,  and  in  which  he  developed 
the  most  brilliant  qualities  of  his  style.  This  opera,  which  obtained  but  a  dis- 
puted success  at  its  first  representations,  excited  afterward  transports  of  ad- 
miration throughout  Europe.  Duprez  ha4  shown  himself  to  be  a  vocalist  of 
the  first  rank ;  and  it  is  probable  that  the  large  and  severe  style  of  this  great 
artist  exercised  a  favorable  infiuence  over  the  inspirations  of  the  composer. 

Donizetti  returned  to  Paris  in  1840,  preceded  this  time  by  a  great  reputa- 
tion, which  he  owed  to  his  'Lucia,'  which  had  been  translated  into  French  and 
represented  at  the  Theatre  de  la  Renaissance.  Bellini  was  no  more :  he  died 
six  months  after  having  produced  'I  Puritani,*  and  shown  that  his  ele^ac 
genius  could  speak  upon  a  fit  theme  in  profound  and  varied  accents.  Doni- 
zetti took  with  him  three  new  works,  with  which  he  proposed  again  to  at- 
tempt that  fearful  Parisian  public,  whose  sympathies  he  had  fkiled  to  touch 
some  years  before.    These  three  operas  were  'La  Fille  du  Regiment,*  ^Les 
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Martyrs,*  and  '  La  Fayorito.'  *  Les  Martyrs '  had  been  composed  at  Naples  for 
poor  Nourrit,  who  had  himself  written  the  libretto  after  Comeille's  ^Polyeucte.* 
The  Nea^litan  censorship  had  forbidden  its  representation.  ^  La  Favorite,' 
which,  imder  the  title  of  *L*Ange  de  NisidA,'  was  intended  for  the  Theatre  de 
la  Renaissance,  was  awarded  to  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music,  and  a  fourth  act 
\ras  added  to  the  three  of  which  the  score  originally  consisted.  Neither  of 
these  three  works,  which  were  produced  successively  in  the  same  year,  was  re- 
ceived with  very  decided  fitvor.  *La  Favorite'  itself^  that  charming  score, 
which  to-day  is  one  of  the  most  brilliant  conquests  upon  our  chief  lyric  stage, 
made  its  way  but  slowly. 

After  having  for  some  months  exyoyed  the  success  of  *  La  Favorite,'  Doni- 
zetti again  depiarted  for  Italy.  In  184^  he  went  to  Vienna,  where  he  composed 
'linda  di  Ghamounix,'  which  was  received  with  enthusiasm  by  that  popula- 
tion of  musicians,  and  which  secured  for  the  composer  the  title  of  Maitre  de 
Chapelle  of  the  Imperial  Court  He  returned  to  Paris  during  the  year  1843. 
Hardly  had  he  descended  from  his  carriage  when  he  sat  down  to  improvise  for 
Les  Italiens.  the  opera  *  Don  Pasquale,'  the  lively  and  piquant  music  of  which 
one  hears  with  as  little  &.tigue  as  it  gave  him  to  produce  it  It  is  said  that 
'Don  Pasquale'  cost  Donizetti  but  a  week's  labor,  which  caused  his  pleasant 
remark  on  hearing  that  Rossini  had  taken  a  fortnight  to  write  *I1  Barbiere,' 
'I  do  n't  wonder  at  that ;  he  is  so  lazy.' 

People  were  yet  laughing  at  the  buffooneries  of  old  *  Don  Pasquale,'  which 
Lablache  played  exquisitely,  when  the  administration  of  the  opera,  taken  un- 
awares, and  not  knowing  how  to  get  through  the  winter  season  which  ap- 
proaehed  so  rapidly,  applied  to  Donizetti  for  a  new  opera.  The  nuiestro  ac- 
cepted the  proposition  with  the  characteristic  indifference  of  his  nature,  and  in 
the  space  of  two  months  he  wrote  the  enormous  score  of  *  Don  Sebastian.' 
This  opera,  which  contains  many  beautiful  passages,  failed  with  the  public,  no 
less  on  acoount'of  the  libretto,  which  lacked  interest,  than  by  reason  of  certain 
accidents  behind  the  curtain  and  an  imperfect  performance.  The  hasty  com- 
position of  *Don  Sebastian,'  during  which  the  copyist  took  from  Donizetti 
sheets  yet  wet  from  the  pen,  struck  a  fatal  blow  at  his  health.  Coming  out 
from  the  dress-rehearsal,  he  said  to  a  friend  who  accompanied  him :  *  I  feel 
very  ilL     *Don  Sebastian'  will  kill  me.' 

He  then  went  to  Vienna,  called  there  by  his  duties  as  Maitre  de  Chapelle 
of  the  Court.  Received  in  this  city  with  much  warmth  by  all  who  knew  him, 
and  particularly  by  the  imperial  family,  Donizetti  soon  gave  unmistakable 
s^ns  of  mental  aberration.  He  returned  to  Paris  during  the  year  1845.  I 
then  had  the  sad  fortune  to  meet  him  often,  accompanied  by  a  servant,  his  eye 
(Smmed,  and  his  countenance  darkened  by  an  ominous  gloom.  They  took  him, 
in  January,  1846,  to  an  asylum  at  Ivry,  trhere  he  remained  until  June,  1847. 
Having  entered  another  in  the  Avenue  Chateaubriand,  he  left  it  in  September 
of  the  same  year  to  return  to  his  own  country.  On  his  way  through  Brussels 
be  was  attacked  by  paralysis,  which  returned  at  Bergamo  on  the  first  of  April, 
1S48,  and  carried  him  off  in  a  week,  at  the  age  of  fifty  years.  The  entire 
popolatton  of  Bergamo  attended  his  funeral,  which  was  made  an  occasion  of 
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great  solemnity.  The  amiable  and  affectionate  man  was  mourned  no  leas  than 
the  eminent  composer. 

Bland,  polished,  kind-hearted,  with  a  lively  and  a  cultiyated  mind,  Doni- 
zetti justified  such  sympathy  as  much  by  his  personal  diaracter  as  by  his 
talents.  The  Imperial  &mily  of  Austria  treated  him  almost  as  one  of 
themselyes  ;  and  the  Arch-Duke  Charles  made  him  his  intimate.  The  com- 
poser of  *  Lucia*  carried  into  his  family  the  amiable  qualities  which  made 
him  sought  in  society.  He  ever  cherished  a  profound  yeneration  for  the 
memory  of  his  father,  certain  tokens  of  whose  affection  he  jnously  pre- 
served. Donizetti  had  several  sisters  and  three  brothers,  the  eldest  of 
whom  is  superintendent  of  all  musical  afiUrs  in  the  Turkish  empire.  He  mar- 
ried at  Rome  the  daughter  of  an  advocate  of  that  dty,  who  died  of  cholera  in 
1835,  after  having  been  married  some  years.  He  had  by  her  two  children, 
which  he  lost  at  a  tender  age.  All  his  affections  centered  upon  a  brother  of 
his  wife,  M.  Yajelli,  whom  he  treated  like  his  own  son.  A  lively  and  delicate 
artistic  organization  lent  a  novel  charm  to  his  other  qualities.  Donizetti  sang 
with  taste,  like  nearly  all  the  Italian  composers,  and  devoted  himself  especially 
to  the  study  of  the  mechanism  of  the  human  voice,  upon  which  he  wrote  an 
essay,  which  he  addressed  to  the  French  Institute.  He  accompanied  to  per- 
fection, reading  the  music  of  others  as  he  composed  his  own,  with  a  facility 
quite  incredible.  Extremely  sensitive  to  success,  he  always  doubted  his  own 
powers,  and  anticipated  a  bad  reception  fbr  his  works.  The  day  of  the  first 
performance  of  ^La  Favorite*  he  walked  in  the  Chirps  Elysees  until  one 
o*clock  in  the  morning,  unwilling  to  be  present  at  the  agonizing  spectacle 
where  the  profoundest  inspirations  of  his  soul  were  exposed  to  discussion  by 
an  assembly  of  strangers.  He  was  also  the  first  Italian  composer  who  refused 
to  be  present  in  the  orchestra  during  tha  first  three  representations  of  an  opera, 
a  duty  prescribed  by  custom  fix>m  time  immemorial 

The  works  of  Donizetti  are  numerous,  and  consist  of  a  heap  of  isolated 
songs,  cantatas,  masses,  and  sixty  and  odd  operas.  He  left  also,  yet  unpub- 
lished, a  little  opera  in  one  act,  and  the  unfinished  score  of  the  *Duke  of  Alba.* 
Let  us  endeavor  to  appreciate  the  merit  and  discern  the  character  of  this  bril- 
liant and  fluent  composer,  the  maturity  of  whose  powers  was  perhaps  pre- 
vented by  death. 

When  Donizetti,  in  1818,  took  the  first  steps  of  his  dramatic  career,  Rossini 
was  in  the  plenitude  of  his  glory,  having  then  produced  *  Tancredi,*  ^  II  Bar- 
biere  di  Seviglia,*  'La  Gazza  Ladra,*  and  ^Otello.*  He  was  about  to  enter 
upon  the  second  phas»  of  his  genius,  of  which  *  La  Donna  del  Lago,*  ^  Mos.e  in 
Egitto,*  'Zelmira*  and  ^Semiramide*  are  the  brilliant  manifestations.*  To  be 
uninfluenced  by  the  admiration  which  had  been  excited  in  Italy  by  such  a  suc- 
cession of  master-pieces,  not  to  b^  daszled  by  the  splendor  of  so  bright  a  sun, 
demanded  a  nature  as  unimpresmble  as  iron ;  and  even  if  Donizetti  had  been 
endowed  with  that  powerful  originality  which  assimilates  all  that  it  absorbs,  he 
would  not  have  escaped  the  influence  which  Rossini  was  to  exert  upon  his  ta- 
lent Indeed  there  is  nothing  more  common  in  the  history  of  the  fine  arts 
than  to  find  the  most  strongly-marked  geniuses  commencing  by  imitating  the 
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masteni  whom  they  find  in  possession  of  popularity,  or  at  least  toward  whom 
they  feel  themselves  drawn  by  a  secret  affinity  of  their  natures.  Youth  is 
rarely  original:  it  lives  over. again  the  sentiments  and  the  ideas  which  it  has 
imbibed  in  the  fiunily  and  the  social  circle  in  which  destiny  has  ordained  its 
birth.  It  is  but  slowly,  and  after  the  ripening  influence  of  time,  that  superior 
minds  burst  the  bonds  which  confine  them,  that  they  assimilate  the  elements 
on  which  they  have  fed,  that  they  develop  their  individuality.  Every  man  who 
haa  made  an  epoch  in  the  intellectual  histoiy  of  the  world,  must  needs  have 
stammered  in  the  language  of  his  nurse  before  having  found  that  of  his  own 
souL  Mozart  formed  his  enchanting  style  by  imitating,  in  his  youth,  George 
Benda,  Emanuel  Bach,  Handel,  Gluck  and  Haydn ;  Beethoven  was  inspired 
by  Mozart ;  and  Rossini  has  plundered  half  his  contemporaries,  such  as  Mayer, 
Paer,  General!,  whom  he  has  left  fa^  enough  behind  him,  and  whose  borrowed 
melodies  he  has  mingled  with  his  own,  instrumented  in  the  German  style.  Imi- 
tation is  a  necessity  of  human  nature.  It  is  the  act  by  which  the  Ufe  of  de- 
parting generations  is  transmitted  to  those  which  arrive.  Ordinary  minds  ap- 
propriate the  ideas  of  the  past  and  transmit  them  intact  and  with  nothing 
added;  whOe  gifted  men,  by  the  action  of  their  genius,  make  the  heritage  of 
ages  firuitfuL  It  is  thus  that  progress  is  always  made  without  dissolving  con- 
nection with  tradition. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  imitation,  two  ways  of  appropriating  a  thought 
which  one  has  not  originated :  the  one  natural,  which  proceeds  by  inspiration, 
and  which  is  the  result  of  the  comhion  parentage,  the  consanguinity  of  genius, 
the  other  deliberative,  wilfully  premeditated,  which  supposes  that  it  is  possible 
to  detect  the  secret  of  life  and  steal  undetected  the  property  of  another,  with 
which  it  seeks  to  glorify  itself.  The  first  is  legitimate  and  fruitful :  it  is  the 
answering  of  mind  to  mind,  the  intuition  of  the  soul  which  assimilates  to  it- 
self the  inspiration  of  another  soul,  and  identifies  itself  with  it ;  it  is  in  truth 
the  perpetuation  of  races  of  intellect,  the  manifestation  of  a  law  necessary  to 
the  progress  of  the  human  mind.  The  seoond  is  fruitless  and  fallacious,  be- 
cause those  who  practise  it  follow  to  the  letter  the  work  which  they  wish  to  re- 
produce ;  and  being  incapable  of  emotion,  they  think  to  deceive  and  to  simu- 
late a  passion  which  they  do  not  feel,  in  imitating  by  artifice  the  language  of 
love.  These  are  plagiarists,  who  deceive  no  one :  those  are  disciples  who  found 
sehools.  Antiquity  has  expressed  this  double  phenomenon  of  imitation,  dis- 
tinguishing between  the  spirit  and  the  form,  by  a  profound  and  beautiful  fable. 
AVhen  Prometheus  conceived  the  insane  project  of  making  a  man  with  a  little 
day  and  water,  he  discovered  that  the  being  which  he  Ikshioned  with  his 
hands  had  one  slight  deficiency  —  the  same  which  also  affected  Roland's 
horse  —  it  would  not  go.  Prometheus  was  obliged  to  mount  to  heaven  in 
search  of  a  spark  of  life,  with  which  to  animate  his  cold  creation.  It  is  thus 
with  plagiarists  who  are  easily  able  to  rob  masters  of  the  artifices  of  language ; 
but  it  is  only  the  disciple,  the  legitimate  son,  who  has  the  &culty  of  repro- 
ducing the  genius  of  his  fiither. 

The  «hort  and  brilliant  career  of  Donizetti  divides  itself  into  two  phases, 
quite  distinct    In  the  first,  which  commences  in  1818  and  extends  to  1831,  ho 
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but  imitated  with  moro  or  loss  skill  and  success  the  ideas  and  the  style  of 
Rossini ;  in  the  second,  which  extends  to  1646,  without  seyering  himself  from 
his  fonner  seli^  Donizetti  developed  those  peculiar  characteristics  of  his  talent 
which  he  added  to  the  paternal  inheritance.  Among  the  sixty  and  odd  operas 
which  were  produced  by  his  fertile  pen,  the  following  are  the  most  remarkable 
•  and  the  best  known:  *  Anna  Bolena,'  ^Parisina,'  ^Lucrezia  Borgia,'  *  Lucia  di 
Lammennoor,*  *  Marino  Faliero,'  *La  Favorite,'  *L'£lisire  d'Amore,'  and  *Don 
Pasquale.'  In  each  of  these  works  there  are  some  well-known  compositions. 
^Marino  Faliero,'  *Lucrezia  Borgia,'  and  ^Les  Martyrs'  contain  passages  in  a 
noble  and  beautiful  style.  But  it  seems  to  us  that  the  better  qualities  of  the 
composer  will  be  found  united  in  ^AnnaBolena,'  *  Lucia'  and  *  La  Favorite' 
of  the  serious  kind,  and  in  'L'  Elisire  d'Amore'  and  ^Don  Pasqual&'  of  the 
buffo  style. 

'Anna  Bolena,'  as  we  have  said,  was  composed  at  Milan  for  Pasta,  Rubini 
and  GallL  The  story  of  the  libretto,  taken  from  English  annals,  was  perfectly 
adapted  to  bring  out  the  characteristic  qualities  of  the  three  virtuosos  just 
named.  In  the  first  act  we  at  once  notice  the  charming  romance,  *  Deh !  non 
voler  constringere,'  the  character  of  which  is  so  gentle,  and  the  air  which  poor 
Anna  Bolena  sings,  '  Come  innocente  giovane,'  in  which  the  memories  of  child- 
hood, the  tender  return  of  a  first  love,  and  the  discovered  hoilowness  of 
grandeur  are  so  touchingly  expressed.  Afterward  comes  the  well-known  air 
*Da  quel  di  che  lei  perduta,'  sung  by  Percy,  the  queen's  lover.  The  music 
which  is  assigned  to  these  words, 

*  OoKi  terra  ov'io  m'  assifii 
La  mia  tomba  ml  Bombro,' 

is  instinct  with  a  sadness  quite  heart-breaking;  and  the  all<^o  of  this  exqui- 
site composition  is  perhaps  superior  to  the  andante  which  precedes  it  The 
adagio  of  the  quintet  is  charming  indeed ;  and  in  the  stretta  of  the  finale  we 
find  that  happy  disposition  of  the  voices,  that  easy  and  elegant  style  of 
grouping  them  and  of  gradually  increasing  the  volume  of  sound,  which  is  one  of 
Donizetti's  merits.  In  the  second  act  we  must  be  content  with  naming  the 
air,  *  Vivi  tu,  te  ne  Scongiuro,'  which  Rubini  sings  so  inimitably.  Whoever 
has  not  heard  that  great  virtuoso  in  this  air,  so  fiiU  of  grace,  reverie,  and  pas- 
sion, is  unable  to  form  an  idea  of  the  power  of  vocal  art 

*  Lucia  di  Lammennoor '  is  incontestably  Donizetti's  chef  ^autre.  It  is  the 
best  planned  and  best  written  score  that  he  has  left  us ;  that  in  which  there  is 
most  unity,  and  which  is  endowed  with  the  happiest  inspirations  of  the  heart. 
The  introduction,  in  which  the  strong  character  of  Asthon  is  brought  out,  is  in 
a  fine  style,  and  entirely  in  harmony  with  the  sad  and  tender  drama  which 
follows.  The  duct  between  Lucia  and  her  lover  Edgardo  is  full  of  passion,  es- 
pecially the  allegro  which  has  become  popular.  That  for  baritone  and  soprano 
between  Luda  and  her  brother  Asthon  is  also  quite  remarkable,  and  no  less  so 
that  it  recalls  familiar  passages,  particularly  a  duet  in  the  '  Elisa  e  Claudio '  of 
Mercadante.  The  finale  of  the  first  act  recommends  itself  to  notice  by 
qualities  of  the  highest  order.    The  sestet  embodied  in  it  is  certainly  one  of 
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the  most  dnnutkeoQentQd  pieces  ever  written.  Can  there  be  anj  thing  more 
fuerdng  than  this  phrue  song  b j  Sdgardo  : 

*  Tamo,  ingrati,  t'amo  anoor.* 

Esch  word  is  a  sob  of  griei;  which  stirs  the  Tery  depths  of  the  souL  la  this 
.beftotifal  sestet  the  Toices  ere  grouped  with  a  marrellous  art  Donisetti  often 
reproduced  afterward  the  harmonic  combination  of  this  admirable  composition. 
The  stretta  of  the  finale  is  full  of  yigor.  Who  has  forgotten  the  impreoation 
which  RnlMni  launched  forth  with  such  fury  ? 

*  Malddetto  bU  Pinstante ! ' 

In  the  second  act  we  find  again  a  very  beautiful  duct,  and  afterward  the 
final  air,  which  the  dying  Edgardo  sings  under  the  turrets  of  his  well-boloved. 
Nerer  have  the  chaste  voluptuousness  and  divine  hopes  of  a  soul  aspiring  to  a 
better  world  been  better  expressed  than  in  this  delicious  air.""  The  celebrated 
tenor  Moriani  drew  all  Italy  after  this  air,  which  he  sang  in  a  most  remarkable 
s^le.  In  listening  to  him  we  heard  a  melody  of  Plato  sung  by  a  Christian 
souL 

*  La  Favorite '  is  not  an  opera  altogether  as  well  composed  and  as  complete 
as  that  which  we  have  just  examined.  In  style  it  is  very  unequal :  vulgar 
ideas  often  intrude  themselves  among  the  noblest  inspirations,  and  mar  by 
their  presence  that  unity  of  design  which  is  the  stamp  upon  works  of  the  highest 
order  of  beauty.  The  romance  ^  Tin  Ange,  une  femme  inoonnu  *  in  the  first 
act  is  touching ;  the  duet  between  Femand  and  Leonor  docs  not  commend 
itself  but  by  the  allegro  *  Tu  ma  seule  ami,'  the  sentiment  of  which  is  quite 
pleasing.  The  romance  ^Pojxt  tant  d'amour,'  which  King  Alphonse  sings  in 
the  third  act,  affords  an  agreeable  opportunity  for  the  display  of  a  virtuoso^  s 
power.  The  andante  of  Leonor's  air,  *  0  mon  Femand,'  is  unquestionably  in  a 
severe  style;  but  the  allegro  which  follows,  is  but  a  mean  cabaletta.  The 
finjile  to  the  third  act,  as  well  as  the  chorus  which  precedes  and  prepares  it,  is 
vigaroQS  and  produces  a  fine  dramatic  effect.  The  dancing  music  is  fi'ee  and 
elegit.  It  is  in  the  fourth  act,  written  at  Paris  In  a  propitious  moment,  that 
the  composer  has  recovered  all  the  tenderness  of  his  genius.  The  chorus  of 
monks  which  opens  the  scene,  *•  Les  deux  remplisse  d*enticelles,*  is  remarkable 
for  its  religious  character.  The  romance,  'Ange  si  pur,'  which  was  written  for 
a  gcore  left  incomplete  —  *  Le  Due  d' Albe ' —  is  a  ravishing  inspiration.  As  to 
the  final  duet  between  Leonor  and  Ferdinand,  and  above  all,  the  allegro  which 
they  sing  intertwined  in  a  passionate 'embrace, 

*  CitT  mon  rftve  perdu 
Qui  rayonne,  et  m'enivre ; ' 

It  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  bursts  of  passion  which  has  found  expression  in 
music. 

The  comic  part  of  Donizetti's  works  is  much  less  important,  and  what  is 
more,  much  less  original  than  his  serious  operas.    The  imitation  of  Rossini  is 

•  VPm  curnot  atlov  Udt  lentenoo  to  pa«  wUhook  pointing  oat  iU  Atwardlty  and  the  krulj  French  cha* 
fwtar  of  itieeiitiflieDt.'-TA&MLAfon. 
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flagrant,  and  aiq[>eara  on  eyerj  page.  In  ^L'Elisiro  d'Amore*  there  ig,  in  the 
first  act  a  very  pretty  duet  between  the  charlatan  Dulcamara  and  the  young 
peasant  Nemorino ;  and  we  haye,  beside,  the  finale,  which  is  a  charming  com- 
position, full  of  brilliant  details,  and  mariced  by  a  sweet  and  graceful  gayety. 
In  the  second  act  there  is  also  a  very  pleasing  duet  between  the  charlatan  and 
the  lively  Adioa,  and  the  pretty  romance  which  all  the  world  knows,  *'  Una 
furtiTa  lagrima.* 

^Don  Pasquale'  is  &r  firom  having  the  same  distinction  as  ^L'Elisire 
d* Amore ;  *  but  it  contains,  nevertheless,  two  duets  full  of  spirit,  a  charming 
quartet,  and  a  delicious  serenade  which  has  become  popular. 

Donizetti's  instrumentation  is  brilliant,  sometimes  vigorous,  but  rarely 
original  It  is  distinguished  neither  by  a  happy  chcHoe  of  quality  of  tone,  nor 
by  striking  modulation,  nor  by  the  novelty  of  its  harmonies.  We  see  plainly 
that  he  treats  the  orchestra  too  slightin^y,  that  he  writes  too  hastily,  without 
giving  himself  time  to  arrange  his  colors  and  combine  his  tints.  He  imder- 
stands  to  a  marvel  the  art  of  accompanying  a  voice  without  fktiguing  it;  but 
he  uses  to  abuse  the  formulas  of  composition,  trite  progressions,  the  crescendo, 
noisy  and  vulgar  rhythms,  and  instruments  which  overtask  the  nervous  sensi- 
bility, and  intoxicate  the  ear  at  the  expense  of  true  emotion  and  intellectual 
pleasure.  Donizetti  was  too  hard  pressed  to  live  and  to  produce,  to  await  in 
silence  the  happy  hour  of  inspiration.  Coming  into  the  world  some  years  after 
Rossmi;  Donizetti  suddenly  took  possession  of  the  realm  of  this  all-powerful 
master,  whose  ideas  and  forms  he  worked  over  with  a  charming  naivete  and 
skilL  The  success  of  Bellini,  who  entered  the  field  about  1827,  made  an  equal 
impression  upon  him,  and  under  the  double  influence  of  these  opposing  minds 
he  wrote  *  Anna  Bolena,'  in  which  it  is  impossible  not  to  recognize  the  over- 
shadowing reverie,  the  sad  and  tender  style  of  melody  which  characterize  the 
composer  of  *I1  Pirata,'  *La  Sonnambula'  and  *I  PuritanL*  Ripened  by  ex- 
perience, in  the  full  vigor  of  his  years  and  his  talent,  Donizetti  freed  himself 
finally  from  external  influences,  and  in  a  blessed  moment  he  wrote  a  master- 
piece, ^  Lucia  di  Lammermoor,'  in  which  he  has  Minited  his  happiest  inspira 
tions  with  his  best  style.  All  that  he  wrote  afterward  bears  the  impress,  more 
or  less  marked,  of  that  charming  work,  which  is  the  fruit  of  the  literature  and 
the  musical  progress  which  manifested  themselves  in  Italy  after  1830  —  that  is 
to  say,  after  the  abdication  of  Rossini  This  is  the  place  briefly  to  character- 
ize that  movement,  and  to  estimate  the  merit  of  the  principal  composers  who 
aroused  or  have  obeyed  it 

When  Rossini  appeared  in  1612,  the  great  Italian  masters  of  the  second 
half  of  the  seventeenth  century  had  passed  away,  or  at  least,  had  ceased  to 
write ;  for  Paisiello  did  not  die  until  1816.  Among  tho  numerous  and  feeble 
imitators  who  divided  the  spoils  and  reproduced  the  worn-out  forms  of  their 
predecessors,  three  composers  of  a  more  original  talent  disputed  for  popularity, 
Mayer,  PaSr  and  Generall  Mayer,  bom  in  a  village  of  Bavaria,  came  upon 
the  Italian  stage  about  1794.  He  acquired  a  very  gratifying  renown  by  three 
or  four  scores,  such  as  *  Gmevra  di  Scozzia,'  *  Itedea,'  *  La  Rosa  bianca  e  la 
Rosa  rossa,'  which  are  not  forgotten  by  connoisseurs.    An  orchestration  some- 
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what  more  cardbl  than  that  of  his  contemporaries,  a  certai  nexperience  in 
handling  oonoerCed  pieces,  melodic  ideas  somewhat  brief^  but  which  lack 
neither  brilliancy  nor  eleyation,  nor  yet  that  slightly  repressed  tenderness  from 
which  there  seems  to  spring  a  reflex  of  Qerman  sentimentality — these  are  the 
noticeable  qoahties  in  Mayer^s  operas. 

Pa£r,  so  well  known  at  Paris,  where  he  died,  a  member  of  the  Institute,  on 
the  third  of  May,  1839,  was  a  musician  of  greater  skill  and  more  varied  imagi- 
nation than  Mayer.  Bom  at  Parma  in  1771,  in  1797  he  was  called  to  Vienna^ 
where  he  had  the  opportunity  of  hearing  Mozart's  operas,  which  made  a  great 
impression  upon  him,  and  gave  him  the  taste  for  a  more  energetic  and  yaried 
style  of  instrumentation  than  that  of  the  majority  of  his  countrymen. 
^Griselda,'  *  Camilla'  and  ^Agnese,*  his  best  works,  are  the  result  of  this 
double  tendency  of  his  talent,  a  sort  of  compromise  between  the  Qerman  and 
the  Italian  schools.  General!,  on  the  contrary,  is  all  Italian.  He  had  even 
then  the  spirit,  the  melodic  brilliancy,  and  a  little  of  that  yivadty  of  style 
which  were  the  lot  of  the  oomposer  whose  precursor  he  was. 

It  was  among  such  ideas,  such  sonorous,  stif^  and  in  a  measure,  empty 
muaieal  forms,  which  are  not  wanting  in  analogy  with  what  we  call  in  France 
the  literature  of  the  empire,  that  Rossini  arose,  full  of  youth  and  audacity,  tak- 
ing what  suited  him  wherever  he  found  it,  because  he  knew  how  to  assimilate 
every  thing  that  ho  stole.  His  labors,  equally  numerous  and  varied,  impress 
us  by  the  brilliancy  of  their  imagination,  by  the  abundance  and  freshness  of 
their  melodies,  by  the  vigor  of  the  accompaniments  and  the  novelty  of  their 
harmonies,  and  by  the  vehemence,  the  splendor  and  the  limpidity  which  they 
give  to  the  language  of  pas»on.*  A  genius  eminently  Italian  and  strongly 
imbued  with  the  arrogant  and  sensual  spirit  of  his  day,  Rossini  broke  violently 
with  the  masters  who  preceded  him.  He  comes  out  of  the  eighteenth  century 
as  from  a  shaded  and  peaceAil  valley,  advancing  toward  the  futture  with  the  im- 
patience of  a  conqueror.  He  seems  like  Bonaparte  descending  frt>m  the  Alps 
to  conquer  the  smiling  plains  of  Lombardy. 

The  movement  in  philosophy  and  literature  which  burst  forth  at  the  fall  of 
the  empire,  like  a  cry  of  liberty,  had  ahready  begun  in  Italy  about  1820.  This 
movement,  bom  of  the  spirit  of  independence,  and  of  the  necessity  of  reSlevat- 
ing  the  ideal  of  human  nature  degraded  by  despotism,  and  the  assemblage  of 
atrange  doctrines,  medley  of  religious  aspirations,  of  recollections  of  the  past, 
of  sweet  and  tender  reveries  which  came  from  that  side  of  the  Alps,  like  a 
breath  from  the  soul  of  the  races  of  the  North  sweeping  over  the  worn-out 
civilization  of  the  people  of  the  South,  excited  a  school  of  ardent  innovators, 
among  whom  figured  Manzoni  and  Silvio  Pellico.  Resting  upon  this  principle, 
thai  art  should  be  the  expression  of  the  tme  and  profound  emotions*  of  the 
soml,  excited  by  the  recent  translation  of  the  master-works  of  Goethe  and 
SchiDer,  the  poems  of  Byron  and  the  romances  of  Walter  Seott,  those  dis- 
tinguished men  endeavored  to  impress  upon  the  literature  of  their  country  a  cha- 
racter more  scrioos,  chaste  and  reasonable,  and  to  rejuvenate  all  the  forms  of 

•  I  wiu.  not  refraia  from  taking  lamie  with  H  Scodo  here.    Hoesuii  mrltei  often  with  rebemence, 
Miniltmii  vftii  dlfiitty,  bat  Dcrar  with  puvloa. 
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poesy  and  the  imaginAtton.  Music  was  not  slow  to  follow  iho  impulse  of  these 
spirits ;  and  it  was  Bellini  who  first  essayed  to  subject  himself  to  this  new 
transfonnation. 

Born  in  Catania,  on  the  third  of  November,  1602,  Yincenzio  Bellini  went 
through  his  first  musical  studies  at  the  Conservatory  of  Naples,  under  the 
direction  of  Tritto,  and  afterward  c^  Zingar0lli.  After  having  obtained  an  en- 
coura^ng  st^ccess  at  the  San  Carlo  by  an  opera  called  'Bianca  and  Fernando,* 
which  was  performed  in  1826,  he  was  called  to  Milan  in  the  following  year, 
where  he  composed  *  II  Pirata,*  for  Madame  Pasta  and  Rnbini.  This  worlL 
had  a  great  success,  and  made  the  names  of  Bellini  and  his  admirable  inter- 
preters known  throughout  Italy.  In  1828  he  composed  *  La  Straniera>'  in  the 
same  city,  and  afterward  *La  Sonnambula,'  in  1881.  This  delicious  opera, 
written  equally  for  Pasta  and  Rubini,  was  performed  at  the  theatre  of  Canno- 
biano,  and  excited*  the  liveliest  enthusiasm.  Happy  in  so  great  and  such 
easily-won  success,  he  attempted  to  attain  more  grandeur  of  style  in  *  Norma,* 
which  was  the  last  character  created  by  Madame  Pasta ;  and  then,  in  1888,  he 
went  to  Paris.  After  a  short  excuraion  to  London  he  again  came  among  us 
during  the  year  1884,  and  composed  *I  Puritani*  for  the  four  celebrated 
virtuosos,  who  then  were  making  the  fortune  of  the  Italian  opera ;  that  is,  for 
(GIrisi,  Tamburini,  Lablache,  and  Rubini,  his  favorite  singer.  He  died  six 
months  after  the  first  performance  of  that  charming  opera,  like  a  bird  of  the 
sky  which  has  breathed  *  VultifM  9uo  lamento.^ 

Of  a  nature  fine  and  delicate,  and  a  melodic  genius  rather  tender  than 
bold,  more  excitable  than  varied,  Bellini  escaped  the  influence  of  Rossini,  and 
drew  his  inspiration  directly  fix>m  the  masters  of  the  eighteenth  century.  His 
affinities  were  especially  with  Paisiello,  whose  sweetness  he  possessed,  and 
whose  languor-breathing  melody  he  loved  to  reproduce.  This  affinity  is  most 
remarkable  in  *  La  Sonnambula,*  the  score  which  best  expressed  the  character- 
istic traits  of  the  young  composer,  and  which  might  be  called  the  ofispring  of 
Nina,  filled  as  it  is  with  the  maternal  sorrow.  A  musician  of  charming  genius, 
which  an  imperfect  education  had  but  partially  developed,  Bellini  not  only 
found  vent  for  his  emotions  in  exquisite  and  original  melodies,  but  also  in 
striking  harmonies,  as  in  the  beautiful  quartette  in  *  I  Puritani,'  the  best 
written  composition  which  he  has  left  us.  His  instrumentation,  generally 
feeble,  is  nevertheless  not  without  a  certain  character.  He  borrows  for  the 
most  part  the  orchestration  of  Rossini,  but  sometimes  that  of  Weber,  as  may 
be  remarked  in  the  introduction  to  *  I  Puritani.'  His  works,  lacking  variety, 
and  rather  elegiac  than  truly  dramatic  in  character,  are  distinguished  by  a 
sombre,  restrained  declamation  which  is  the  exponent  of  a  real  emotion,  by 
melodies  somewhat  undeveloped,  and  which  are  without  the  luxuriant  splen- 
dor of  Rossini's,  but  which  stir  us  profoundly  because  they  are  a  genuine  out- 
pouring of  the  soul,  and  not  the  production  of  artifice.  Bom  in  a  happy 
country,  his  childhood's  ear  enchanted  by  those  plaintive  melodies  which  the 
Sicilian  shepherds  have  sung  for  centuries,  his  heart  filled  with  that  serene 
melancholy  which  is  inspired  by  a  land  on  which  the  sun  lingers,  by  the  vast 
shadows  of  the  evening,  and  the  far-stretching  horizon  of  the  sea,  a  melan« 
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choly  the  expression  of  which  is  found  in  Theocritus,  in  certain  madrigals 
written  in  the  sixteenth  century  by  Gesualdo,  but  above  all  in  Pergoleso  and 
Paisiello — Bellini  mingled  these  iitoate  accents  of  his  reverie-loying  southern 
genius  with  the  mysterious  and  pantheistic  aspirations  of  English  and  Qerman 
literature,  and  thus  formed  an  exquisite  whole,  full  of  charm  and  mystery. 

The  talent  of  M.  J.  Verdi,  the  latest  bom  of  the  Italian  composers,  and 
whose  opens  are  nowadays  the  delight  of  his  countrymen,  is  of  a  kind  entirely 
opposed  to  that  of  Bellini  Born  in  the  enyirons  of  Milan,  it  is  said  that  ho 
learned  the  rudiments  of  music  of  an  old  uncle,  a  cure  of  the  Tillage,  who 
exercised  him  at  an  early  age  in  picking  out  chords  on  the  organ  of  the  little 
chiurch  in  the  place.  His  luck  and  experience  did  the  rest  The  first  work 
which  made  him  known  was  ^  Nabuco,'  which  was  performed  at  Milan  with 
Tery  great  success.  He  has  since  written  about  a  dozen  operas,  which  have 
been  receiyed  with  enthusiasm  in  all  the  towns  of  Italy,  except  Naples.  In 
the  country  of  Rossini  they  sing  only  the  music  of  Verdi.  His  strident  melo- 
dies resound  through  all  the  public  places.  The  composer  of  ^Nabuco,'  *£r- 
nani,'  *•  1  due  Foscari,'  and  of  *  I  Lombardi,*  which,  arranged  for  the  opera  at 
Paris  under  the  title  of  ^Jerusalem,'  obtained  but  a  partial  success,  unites  to 
a  disposition  somewhat  sad  an  imagination  more  elevated  than  fruitful.  His 
ideas  are  not  without  brilliancy  or  power;  but  they  are  quite  constrained 'in 
their  scope ;  and,  as  he  does  not  know  how  to  vary  their  character  by  the  art 
of  elaboration,  he  arrives  quickly  at  a  mannerism,  the  sure  sign  of  poverty. 
Verdi  strives  deliberately  after  dramatic  effect :  we  see  that  he  often  devotes 
himself  to  it ;  and  if  he  sometimes  succeeds  in  attaining  it,  he  does  so  only  by 
a  sudden  and  boisterous  explosion  which  bursts  from  him,  and  not  by  a  pro- 
gressive succession  of  graduated  effects  in  the  stylo  of  the  masters.  Ho  often 
abuses  the  unison ;  when  the  unison,  being  in  its  nature  an  easy  and  monoto- 
nous form,  requires  to  be  used  with  great  discretion,  and  only  thus  when  it  is 
desired  to  give  repose  to  an  ear  fatigued  with  an  affluent  harmony.  It  is  thus 
that  thp  skilful  host  of  a  hotel  in  the  middle  of  a  splendid  banquet  brings 
forward  simple  viands  to  refresh  the  overtasked  palates  of  the  guests. 

VerdTs  orchestration  is  at  once  noisy  and  empty,  either  too  sonorous  or  too 
meagre.  He  affects  to  accompany  the  voice  by  the  most  vulgar  instruments, 
such,  for  instance,  as  the  comet  d.  piston^  the  excessive  eeUit  of  which,  joined 
to  the  bouncing  rhythms  which  the  composer  loves,  is  more  suited  to  a  masked 
ball  than  to  a  serious  drama.  His  operas,  badly  written  for  the  voice,  which  he 
puts  through  the  most  violent  exercise,  have  had  a  fatal  effect  upon  the  art  of 
singing ;  and  his  talent,  wanting  in  fle^bility  and  grace,  and  which  lives  upon 
the  bad  traditions  of  the  Qerman  and  French  schools,  must  be  considered  the 
talent  of  a  decadence. 

As  to  Giovanni  Pacini,  the  composer  of '  Niobe,'  *  L' Ultimo  Giomio  di  Pom- 
pela,'  and  *Safo,'  and  of  thirty  other  operas  more  or  less  known,  he  is  but  a 
fiuole  imitator  of  Bossinl  There  remains  Mercadante,  a  learned  and  skilful 
mosidan,  but  to  whom  Heatkn  has  denied  the  boon  of  originality.  Having 
also  walked  in  Rossini's  footsteps,  and  taslLed  his>  ingenuity  to  reproduce  the 
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Bcllinrs  style,  we  see  him  now  emulating  Yerdi^s  gloomy  glory.     ^Elisa  e 
Claudio,'  his  first  success,  remains  his  best  work. 

The  character  of  the  Italian  school,  it  <rill  be  seen,  is  much  modified  since 
Rossini  ceased  to  write.  The  influence  of  foreign  literature  and  of  new  theo- 
ries of  dramatic  art  has  excited  composers  in  the  land  of  Cimarosa  to  striye 
foi;  the  expression  of  violent  passion,  to  neglect  the  portrayal  of  tender  and 
delicate  sentiments  for  that  of  the  sombre  passions  of  the  souL  A  sort  of 
mysticism  has  clouded  the  serene  imagination  of  the  Italians.  Their  melodies, 
more  serious,  more  profound  and  tender  in  sentiment,  perhaps,  are  less  elabo- 
rated, less  brilliant,  and  of  an  inferior  style  to  those  of  RossinL  The  duets, 
the  trios,  and  in  general  all  the  concerted  pieces  are  designed  upon  a  more 
constrained  model  The  art  of  handling  a  theme,  and  following  it  out  to  all 
its  natural  consequences  by  the  linking  together  of  episodes  and  modulations, 
has  been  neglected.  Instrumentation  has  become  coarser,  and  has  no  longer 
that  amplitude  and  elegant  variety  which  we  admire  in  *  Otello '  and  ^  Semi- 
ramide.'  In  the  hands  of  the  successors  of  Rossini  the  art  of  music  is  plainly 
degraded ;  and  dramatic  expression  is  impoverished,  having  assumed  the  ex- 
aggeration and  the  monotony  of  melo-drama.  The  Italian  opera  is  now  noth- 
ing more  than  a  genre  picture. 

In  the  midst  of  this  state  of  things  Donizetti  appeared.  A  musician  more 
skilful,  more  vigorous,  but  less  original  than  Bellini,  with  a  talent  more  finiit- 
ful  and  varied  than  either  Mercadante  or  Verdi,  the  superior  of  Pacini  and  all 
the  composers  of  that  order,  Donizetti  has  a  claim  to  the  first  rank  after  that 
supreme  position  which  belongs  to  genius.  He  wiU  be  classed  in  the  history  of 
the  art  immediately  after  Rossini,  whose  most  brilliant  disciple  he  was ;  and  he 
will  live  in  posterity  by  his  best  work  *  Lucia,*  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
scores  of  our  day.  To  characterize  at  once  the  nobility  of  his  soul  and  the 
tenderness  of  his  genius,  it  needs  only  to  write  under  his  portrait  these  words 
from' the  last  ur  in  *  Lucia : '  *  0  bclF  alma  inamorata.' 


BETROTHAL. 
No  word  broke  on  the  dreamy  hush  of  night ; 

With  clasped  hands  we  sat,  while  steadfast  eyes. 
Drowned  in  each  other's  liquid  depths,  gazed  through 

And  penetrated  modest  Love's  disguise. 

With  kindling  blushes  and  a  timid  grace, 
She  laid  her  queenly  head  upon  my  breast ; 

My  hot  breath  fknned  her  cheek,  hers  camo 
Like  spicy  gales  from  *Araby  the  blest.' 

She  crushed  the  sweetness  of  her  luscious  lips, 
Upon  the  fervent  throbbing  heat  of  mine ; 

Our  arms  entwined,  we  clung  in  fond  embrace, 
And  murmured,  in  one  breath :  *  Thiue,  darling,  thine  t  * 


J.  H.  Elliot. 
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J  A  C  K»S     VALENTINE 

Ah  !  Magoib,  would  that  I  coold  send 

To  jou  some  sweet  and  tender  line. 
To  tdl  you  that  your  sailor  lad 

Still  daims  you  for  his  valentine. 

But  all  around  is  lonesome  sea ; 

The  unseen  fingers  of  the  wind 
Clutch  at  the  ropes  and  tear  the  sails 

And  heap  the  billowy  hills  behind. 

Tet  watching  on  the  dismal  deck, 

Through  mid-night  hours  so  drear  and  black, 

My  heart  still  sings  its  valentine, 
But  who  will  bear  the  message  back  ? 

Clouds  scudding  by  the  watery  moon, 

Qo  bless  her  cottage  firom  above. 
And  shed  from  high  in  mystic  dews 

This  lonely  utterance  of  my  love  I 

And  you,  dark  Ocean,  m3rriad-tongucd. 
Wave  following  wave  with  ceaseless  boat, 

Seek  you  the  beach  she  walks  at  eve, 
And  lay  my  message  at  her  feet. 

Fly,  whito-winged  sea-bird, 'following  fast, 

That*dip8  around  our  foamy  wake. 
Go  nestle  in  her  virgin  breast, 

And  kiss  her  pure  lips  fbr  my  sake  1 

Winds  howling  through  tho  shapeless  night, 

Unkennelled  hounds  that  hunt  the  sea, 
Hush  your  hoarse  voices  to  a  song, 

And  smg  the  love  that  lives  in  mc. 

Tell  her,  ye  all,  through  mid-night  dark, 
In  heat  and  cold,  through  storm  or  shine. 

The  sun-burned,  honest  sailor  lad 
Still  thinks  about  his  valentine. 
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A  FADED  LEAF  FROM  THE  *FAIR  RIVER.' 

BT  JOBS  r.  BBomr,  v.  b.  waoomaji  at  ooxnnrmoruL 

It  is  now  more  than  thirty  years  since  I  last  stood  on  the  banks  of  the 
Ohio.  How  many  changes  have  taken  place  on  that  ^  fair  riyer/  and  in  me, 
during  that  space  of  time  t  With  what  varied  emotions  I  look  back  and  along 
the  narrow  pathway  of  my  eventful  life ;  the  varied  scenes  through  which  I 
have  passed  in  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe  I  I  recognize,  with  a  grateful 
heart  and  tremulous  lips,  the  great  'mercy  which  endureth  forever/  which  has 
guided  my  wandering  steps,  and  preserved  mo  from  harm,  even  in  my  erring 
ways ;  and,  while  this  companion  of  my  youth,  and  that  elder  friend  of  my 
boyhood,  have  been  swept  away  down  the  swift  current  of  life,  I  have  been 
spared  to  return  again  to  the  *  fair  river,*  and  standing  once  more  on  its  loved 
banks  to  collect  a  few  of  the  *fkded  leaves*  which,  like  myself,  are  tinged  by 
autiminal  frosta 

In  this  space  of  time,  I  have  only  had  twice  the  satis&ction  of  visiting  my 
native  village.  It  is  one  of  the  earlier  settlements  of  what  was  once  the  *  Far 
West,*  and  it  has  little  increased  in  proportions  within  the  period  mentioned. 
Surrounded  by  dear  old  hills,  blessed  with  a  fine  soil,  an  industrious  and 
thrifty  population,  it  is  one  of  the  most  flourishing  and  happy  valleys  of 
Ohio. 

On  the  occasion  of  my  first  visit  to  my  boyhood's  home,  an  incident  oc- 
curred which  I  may  now  relate  as  one  of  the  *  faded  leaves '  stowed  away  in 
the  strongholds  of  my  memory.  Should  the  persons  alluded  to  in  them  ever 
peruse  these  lines,  they  will  not,  I  am  confident,  be  displeased  at  my  pointing 
a  moral  by  the  narrative  of  an  event  which  has  had  so  beneficial  a  result,  so 
happy  a  termination. 

On  landing  from  a  steamer  at  Cleveland,  and  seeking  the  means  of  con- 
tinuing my  way  southward — in  those  days  rul-roads  did  not  run  through  all 
parts  of  the  State  as  at  present  —  a  young  woman,  dressed  in  black,  and  bear- 
ing a  very  young  child  in  her  arms,  inquired  of  me  the  quickest  and  cheapest 

route  to y  the  same  place  to  which  I  was  proceeding.     She  had  heard*  me 

ask  for  a  ticket  to  that  place,  and,  with  a  hesitating  tone,  made  the  inquiry. 
Her  youth — she  was  not  more  than  eighteen — the  pallor  of  her  countenance, 
evident  unhappiness  and  mental  suffering,  and  her  personal  beauty  elicited 
my  attention  and  sympathy.  Her  infant  was  very  young,  I  would  not  ven- 
ture to  fix  its  age ;  and,  as  it  lay  wrapped  up  in  the  mother*s  shawl,  half-wak- 
ing, half-sleeping,  its  sweet  little  mild  blue  eyes  immediately  excited  my  too 
great  sensitiveness.  I  would  add  that  the  woman,  I  may  call  her  the  lady, 
was  tall  and  slender,  and  possessed  personal  charms  well  calculated  to  speak 
in  her  favor. 

To  her  question  I  replied :  *  I  am  going  there,  Madam,  and  will  be  happy 
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to  be  of  anj  serrke  to  you  in  my  power.  Have  you  taken  a  ticket  and  at* 
tended  to  your  baggage  ?' 

After  a  nKMnenfs  besitatioii,  her  countenance  showing  evident  confUsion, 
she  replied :  'I  hayc  no  baggage,  Sir,  and  I  haye  not,  I  fear,  sufficient  money 
to  pay  for  the  passage  of  myself  and  child.  Here  is  my  little  all ;  pray  do 
not  leaxe  me  here  among  strangers ;  and  if  you  will  add  whatever  is  deficient 
m  my  means  I  will  try  and  restore  it  to  you  when  I  arrive  among  my  friends.' 
On  uttering  the  last  word  ^/rieTuU,^  sho  repeated  it,  and  added :  ^  AUs  1  if  in- 
deed I  now  have  any.' 

During  my  protracted  travels,  I  have  not  unfrequently  been  exposed  to  im- 
positions on  the  part  of  both  men  and  women,  which,  I  must  admit,  have  in- 
spired me  with  a  small  portion  of  incredulity  and  suspicion  for  the  tales  of 
woe  and  misfortune  suddenly  told  me  without  preface,  or  some  previous 
knowledge  of  the  party.  On  the  other  hand,  I  have  a  strong  impulse,  which 
leads  me  to  offer  any  succor  or  alleviation  in  my  power  to  the  unhappy  or  the 
wretched,  if  they  seem  so,  without  seeking  to  know  the  cause  of  the  misery 
before  me.  Actuated  by  this  feeling,  I  begged  her  to  take  a  seat  while  I  en- 
gaged her  ticket  On  my  return  I  sat  down  beside  her,  and  handed  her  the 
ticket  and  the  paper  containing  her  little  money.  She  took  them  from  my 
hand  mechanically,  and  pressed  them  in  her  own  without  uttering  a  word. 
She  turned  her  face  from  me  to  the  window  for  some  minutes,  during  which 
the  carriage  moved  on,  and  it  was  easy  to  perceive  that  her  feelings  prevented 
her  from  speaking,  and  that  her  eyes  were  filled  with  tears.  During  the  first 
half-hour  or  so  of  our  journey  I  advanced  casual  remarks  upon  the  scenery 
on  the  road,  which  withdrew  her  attention  from  herself^  and  somewhat  calmed 
her  distress.  However,  now  and  then  the  prevailing  feeling  would  como 
uppermost  in  her  mind ;  she  sighed  heavily,  would  press  her  sleeping  infant 
to  her  breast,  and  then  turn  away  her  face  from  me. 

Though  unwilling  from  principle  to  intrude,  either  my  consolations  upon 
her  grief  or  to  seek  to  know  its  history,  I  finally  ventured  to  inquire  whether 
she  was  a  native  of ,  and  who  were  her  relations  and  friends  there :  add- 
ing that  I  asked  more  in  the  view  and  hope  of  rendering  her  still  farther  ser- 
vice than  firom  simple  curiosity.     Gradually  she  gained  confidence,  and  to  my 

very  great  surprise  gUve  me  her  name,  Ellen  C ,  the  daughter  of  one  of  the 

oldest  friends  of  my  parents,  and  a  warm  patron  of  my  youth.  Her  brothers 
had  been  my  constant  companions  and  school-mates ;  their  home  had  been  my 
home,  and  my  home  theirs ;  I  had  followed  two  of  them  in  my  boyhood  to  their 
untimely  graves,  and  the  memory  of  them  is  still  fresh  and  deeply  impressed 
in  my  heart  and  memory.  One,  the  eldest,  had  since  married,  and  gone  to  the 
fiuiher  West,  and  one  only  remamed  with  the  father.  Even  now,  after  tho 
lapse  of  so  many  years,  I  cannot  recall  the  figures  of  the  two  who  died  in  their 
youth  without  emotions  of  the  saddest  nature.  In  later  years,  after  my  de- 
parture from  my  native  village,  I  had  heard  that  the  mother  had  borne  one 
more  child,  a  daughter,  of  whom  I  know  nothing,  and  died  in  giving  life  to  her 
in&nt  The  loss  of  his  mate  had  almost  left  the  father,  now  well  advanced  in 
years,  in  a  state  of  distraction  bordering  on  insanity,  and  it  was  only  by  the 
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repeated  exertioas  of  his  neighbors  and  friends  to  console  him,  and  by  re- 
minding him  that  the  ezistonoe  of  his  infant  daughter  required  his  love  and 
care,  that  he  regained  tranquillity. 

Ellen  C went  oq  to  tell  me,  without  knowing  that  I  had  the  slightest 

knowledge  of  her  family  and  home,  that  about  a  year  ago  a  young  man  from 
Montreal  visited  her  village,  and  through  her  brother  became  intimate  at  her 
father's  house.  She  did  not  mention  his  name.  He  was  more  handsome  and 
attractive  than,  as  is  seen  in  the  sequel,  he  was  honorable  and  virtuous.  He 
engaged  her  affections ;  she  loved  him  with  all  the  strength,  fervor  and  confi- 
dence of  a  first  love.  Her  mind  was  frank  and  simple,  and  she  thought  of  no 
guile  or  wrong.  The  young  man's  business  soon  called  him  back  to  Montreal. 
Well  knowing  that  her  aged  father  would  never  permit  her  to  leave  him,  for  he 
doted  on  her,  and  that  it  would  be  hopeless  to  expect  to  be  united  in  the  vil- 
lage, even  clandestinely,  she  lent  ear  to  the  Canadian's  promise  to  convey  her 
to  his  own  home,  there  marry  her,  and  this  once  effected,  to  induce  his  own 
parents  to  allow  him  to  return  to  her  village,  and  establish  himself  in  busi- 
ness. She  detailed  to  me  the  struggle  which  this  plan  created  in  her  mind. 
Brought  up  without  the  care  of  a  mother,  almost  in  seclusion  and  ignorance 
of  the  world,  and  the  wiles  of  evil  designing  men,  she  consented  to  elope  with 
him,  fully  expecting  to  return  in  a  few  weeks.  She  left  a  letter  on  her  table 
where  it  would  be  seen  by  her  fkther  as  soon  as  he  rose  in  the  morning,  ex- 
plaining the  plan  which  she  accepted,  assured  him  of  her  early  return  with 
her  Intended  husband,  and  asked  his  forgiveness  of  the  step  and  his  blessing. 
As  usual  she  kissed  her  unsuspecting  parent  good-night,  and  then,  as  con- 
certed with  her  lover,  met  him  on  the  way-side,  where  he  waited  for  her  with 
a  carriage. 

In  a  few  days  they  reached  Montreal,  and  she  was  taken  not  to  her  lover's 
own  home,  but  to  a  room  in  an  obscure  part  of  the  city.  Tarious  excuses 
were  offered  fbr  this  course  by  him,  which  to  her  simple  and  unsuspecting 
mind  were  at  first  satisfactory,  but  which  soon  failed  to  convince  her  of  his 
probity  and  honesty.  She  was,  however,  no  longer  in  a  position  to  act  with 
independence ;  and  had  no  means  either  of  writing  to  her  father  or  brother,  or 
of  making  her  situation  known  to  those  who  might  possibly  have  protected 
her.  She  ascertained  from  an  old  woman,  to  whom  the  house  in  which  they 
resided  belonged,  that  her  lover's  parents  were  Catholics,  and  that  she  need 
not  indulge  in  the  hope  that  they  would  ever  allow  him  to  marry  her.  As  the 
period  approached  for  her  to  become  a  mother,  he  began  to  neglect  her,  to  treat 
her  even  with  imkindness ;  and  when  she  ventured  for  the  first  time  to  expos- 
tulate with  him  for  it,  and  for  his  deception,  he  told  her  that  he  wished  she  was 
back  in  her  father's  house.  Whether  or  not  her  fiither  and  brother  had  taken 
any  step  toward  ascertaining  her  fkte,  she  had  no  means  of  learning.  Her 
seducer's  harshness  finally  grieved  away  her  love,  it  became  insupportable, 
practised  probably  in  the  view  of  getting  rid  of  his  victim,  and  after  a  severe 
mental  struggle  she  determined,  so  soon  as  the  age  of  her  child  permitted  it, 
to  seek  her  way  back  to  her  &ther's  house.  ^  What  I  suffered,'  said  she,  *  no 
one  can  imagine.    Contrition,  shame,  remorse  and  despair  filled  me  with  the 
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most  harrowing  reflectiona.  Ignorant  eyen  of  my  father's  continuance  in  life, 
and  knowing  well  the  misery  to  which  my  false  step  and  desertion  must  haye 
reduced  him,  I  thought  eyen  of  putting  an  end  to  my  own  existence.  Yet  a 
sense  of  religion,  and  the  presence  of  my  innocent  child,  droye  the  cruel 
thought  from  my  mind.'  By  selling  her  wardrohe,  through  the  intenrention 
of  the  woman  of  the  house,  she  procured  sufficient  means,  as  she  thought,  to 
defray  her  expenses;  and  on  the  plea  of  taking  a  walk,  left  the  scene  of  her 
sufferings.  She  reached  Bufialo,  and  thence  Cleyeland,  on  her  way  to  the 
southern  part  of  Ohio,  where  my  acquaintance  with  her  commenced,  as  afore 
related. 

What  occurrence  could  be  productiye  of  deeper  interest  than  the  return  of 
an  only  daughter,  sinfbl  and  penitent,  to.an  aged  and  doubtlessly  heart»broken 
fiither  I  Here  was  a  poor,  simple-minded,  deluded  girl,  crushed  with  the  full 
oonyiction  of  her  cruelty  toward  an  only  parent,  whose  whole  existence  had 
been  wn^ped  up  in  the  warmest  loye  for  his  child ;  whose  yery  birth  had 
brought  desolation  to  his  heart,  and  depriyed  him  of  the  solace  and  comfort  of 
a  wife,  just  when  he  had  begun  to  need  it  most  Was  ho  yet  aliye :  would  he 
cimsent  to  pardon  and  forgiye  such  desertion  ?  For  the  world  she  took  no 
thought ;  her  whole  soul  was  bent  on  regaining  the  hearth  and  home  of  her 
childhood ;  to  implore  the  forgiyeness  which  she  well  knew  she  had  forfeited ; 
to  hide  her  shame  and  repentance  under  the  paternal  roof^  and  deyote  her  en- 
tire future  existence  to  the  innocent  babe  which  lay  smiling  and  looking  up 
into  the  face  of  the  heart-broken  mother,  wholly  unconsdous  of  the  hot  tears 
which  flowed  fast  down  her  cheeks,  more  than  one  dropping  on  its  little  face. 

I  offered  her  all  the  consolation  which,  in  the  state  of  her  mind,  I  could 
venture  to  express.*  Rather  sensitiye  myself^  and  easily  affected  by  the  sight 
of  so  much  grie^  I  will  not  attempt  now  to  explain  what  were  my  own  feel- 
ings. They  form  one  of  those  *&ded  loayes'  which  I  treasure  up  in  the 
store-house  of  my  memory  of  the  *  long,  long  ago.' 

It  was  nearly  night-fall  when  I  reached  my  natiye  yillage.  Ellen's  father 
resided  a  couple  of  miles  from  the  yillage,  and  I  engaged  a  light  yehicle  to 
carry  her  and  her  babe  to  his  house.  Belieying,  ftom  the  many  years  which 
bad  elapsed  since  the  old  man  had  seen  me,  that  he  would  not  recognize  me, 
I  offered  to  driya  her  there  myself^  and  not  to  leaye  her  until  I  could  learn  the 
result  of  her  interyiew  with  her  fkther.  From  some  of  the  bystanders  I 
learned  that  her  father  still  liyed,  though  quite  feeble  and  bed-ridden  with  age. 
Eyen  this  first  news  occasioned  Ellen  much  consolation  and  relie£ 

In  a  short  time  we  approached  the  house.  It  was  much  changed  from 
what  I  recollected.  As  a  boy  it  had  always  appeared  to  me  to  be  a  yery  lofty 
edifice,  and  the  hills  which  surrounded  it  quite  mountains  ;  now  they 
seemed  diminutiye  in  size:  such  is  the  effect  of  time,  and  the  means  of  com- 
parison afforded  us  in  after-years.  There  was  the  same  orchard  in  which, 
with  her  brothers,  I  had  gathered  apples  as  a  boy ;  the  well  with  its  long  pole 
was  the  same ;  and  the  tall  poplars  before  the  entrance  seemed  but  little 
sifoeted  by  time. 

Leayiog  the  csrriage  with  Ellen  at  the  gate,  I  yentured  in  to  break  her  re- 
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turn  and  communicate  with  any  member  of  her  brother's  fiunily  whom  I  might 
find  there.  Fortunately  his  wife  and  children  were  there  in  charge  of  their 
good  parent  With  some  embarrassment,  I  must  admit,  I  broke  the  news  of 
the  penitent's  return  to  the  daughter-in-law,  her  husband  being  absent,  and 
begged  her  to  break  it  to  the  father.  She  at  first  hesitated,  and  said  she 
feared  he  would  never  consent  to  see  her ;  that  her  elopement  had  quite 
crushed  him,  and  that  he  now  seldom  mentioned  her  name,  except  when  in  his 
sleep  the  memory  of  her  yisited  him  in  his  dreams,  or  his  mind  wandered,  as  it 
often  did.  It  was  then  clear,  she  told  me,  that  EUen  was  constantly  in  his  re- 
membrance. Her  cruel  act  had  grierously  wounded  the  respect  of  her  parent 
and  her  sister-in-law,  and  it  was  only  after  I  had  related>  to  her  something  of 
what  Ellen  had  told  me,  assured  her  of  her  heart-broken  condition  and  her 
deep  repentance,  that  I  succeeded  in  gaining  her  assistance.  She  at  length 
consented  to  convey  the  tidings  of  her  return  to  her  father,  and  I  waited  the 
result  with  no  ordinary  feelings  of  anxiety  and  apprehension.  On  her  return 
she  told  me  that  she  feared  the  shock  was  more  than  he  could  bear;  that  he 
talked  incoherently,  now  looking  round  the  room  as  if  in  search  of  his  lost 
child,  while  again  he  refused  her  admission  to  his  roo£  It  was,  howeyer, 
decided  between  us  that  Ellen^should  be  brought  before  him,  in  the  hope  that 
her  presence,,  that  of  her  innocent  babe,  and  her  tearful  implorations,  would 
procure  her  forgiveness. 

.  On  my  return  to  the  carriage,  where  poor  Ellen  awaited  me  with  the  deepest 
impatience,  my  heart  was  too  full  to  permit  me  to  say  more  than  to  bid  her 
come  with  me.  Taking  her  babe  in  my  arms,  we  entered  the  house,  where 
the  daughter-in-law  embraced  her  in  silence.  Then  leading  the  way  into  the 
chamber  of  the  aged  parent,  we  all  three  stood  by  his  bed-side.  Never  shall 
I  cease  to  remember,  with  the  freshness  of  a  yesterday's  occurrence,  the  pain- 
ful scene  which  ensued. 

Raising  himself  on  his  pillow,  the  old  man,  trembling  with  emotion,  looked 
poor  Ellen  for  a  moment  in  the  fiuse ;  then  &lling  back,  he  covered  his  eyes 
with  his  hands,  and  exclaimed  in  an  agony  of  grief :  *  Qreat  Qon  1  is  it  possi- 
ble ?  No,  it  is  not  her ;  I  have  no  daughter ;  the  child  I  once  had  has 
deserted  me,  and,  covered  with  sin,  can  never  be  restored  to  me  again.'  His 
hand  fell  helplessly  on  the  bed-side,  and  his  eyes  turned  upward,  as  if  to 
heaven,  showed  the  struggle  which  agitated  him. 

Poor  Ellen  t  Overcome  with  remorse  and  the  most  poignant  grief  for  the 
desolation  she  had  brought  to  her  aged  father's  breast,  she  threw  herself  upon 
her  knees,  and  seizing  her  fkther's  hand  covered  it  with  kisses  and  tears.  '  O 
fittherl'  she  cried,  'have  mer<r^  upon  me;  I  am  your  own  EUen,  a  poor, 
heart-broken,  sinful  creature,  come  to  implore  forgiveness  where  she  well 
knows  she  merits  none.'  The  father  evidently  attempted  to  withdraw  his 
hand,  and  turned  his  fitce  away  from  her ;  on  seeing  which  Ellen  fell  lifeless  on 
the  floor,  startling  the  aged  man  with  the  noise,  so  that  he  turned  again  to 
gaze  at  the  form  of  his  fidlen  and  prostrate  daughter. 

Overcome  with  the  scene  before  me,  I  scarcely  kniew  what  I  did  or  said. 
While  the  sister-in-law  looked  after  poor  Ellen,  I  approached  the  father's  bed- 
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side  and  Implored  him  to  fo^giTe  his  sinful,  his  deeply  repentant  daughter.  1 
conjured  him  for  the  sake  of  the  lore  he  had  borne  for  her  departed  mother, 
for  that  of  his  two  sons,  whose  names  I  mentioned,  and  who  iiad  died  in  their 
youth,  to  say  hut  one  kind  word  to  his  daughter.  I  reminded  him  of  the  pre- 
cedent of  that  dear  Sayious  of  repentant  sinners,  who  forgare  the  erring 
woman,  and  in  pkce  of  sending  her  away  in  grief  and  despair  bade  her  kindly : 
'Go,  and  sin  no  more.'  These  words  seemed  to  touch  the  parent's  heart,  for 
he  had  always  been  a  pious  member  of  the  Presbyterian  church  of  my  natiye 
Tillage ;  and  the  tears  which  gushed  from  his  eyes  told  me  that  I  had  not  up- 
pealed  thus  in  rain. 

As  he  raised  himself  again  upon  his  pillow  to  gase  upon  the  still  prostrate 
form  of  poor  Ellen,  I  embraced  the  opportunity  to  lay  her  sleeping  babe  before 
him,  telling  him  that  it  was  his  daughter's  child.  Ah  I  then  you  should  haye 
i^tnessed  the  effect  which  the  sight  of  the  sweet  in&nt  had  upon  the  old 
man*s  heart  Again  he  exclaimed:  '0  God  I  is  this  possible:  is  this  indeed 
my  child*s  child?  Merciful  Father!  this  is  greater  than  I  can  bear.  Ellen ! 
Ellen  t '  he  added  in  a  tone  of  the  deepest  tenderness :  *•  where  is  my  own 
Ellen?' 

As  if  the  sound  of  her  fother's  voice,  in  tones  of  affection  and  forgireness, 
had  been  more  effectual  in  arousing  her  stunned  faculties  than  the  remedies 
used  by  her  sister-in-law,  Ellen  sprang  to  her  feet,  and  in  a  moment  was 
clasped  in  her  father's  arms.  For  «  few  moments  neither  could  find  utterance 
to  a  word.  Ellen  was  the  first  to  speak ;  all  she  could  say  was :  *•  Forgiye 
me,  forgiye  me  I  0  my  father  I '  and  her  prayer  was  responded  to  with  : 
'  Ellen,  I  forgiye  thee,  for  the  loye  which  I  have  for  thy  sainted  mother  and 
tiiy  brothers  I' 

I  need  dwell  no  longer  on  the  scene  of  forgiveness.  I  sat  down  for  a 
moment  to  seek  composure  before  bidding  the  parent  and  daughter  farewelL 
I  never  shall  forget  the  look  of  gratitude  and  surprise  which  poor  Ellen  gaye 
me  as  I  told  her  my  name — one  well  known  to  her —and  pressed  her  hand  in 
mine. 

Many  years  have  swept  by  since  the  occurrence  which  I  have  attempted  to 
narrate.  I  have  again  been  an  absentee  firom  my  much-fiivored  native  land : 
a  wanderer  in  the  wide,  wide  world.  Long  ago  Ellen's  father  was  interred  in 
the  little  graveyard  within  the  orchard,  by  the  side  of  his  wife  and  sons.  Her 
babe,  which  she  named  Mary,  after  her  own  mother,  had  grown  up  to  woman- 
hood, and  married  a  worthy  young  fiurmer  of  the  neighboring  country,  and 
resides  with  her  mother  at  the  homestead. 

Some  months  subsequent  to  the  return  c^  Ellen  and  her  father's  forgiveness, 
an  elderly  lady,  a  fnend  of  her  family,  having  learned  the  part  which  I  had 
taken  in  her  return,  wrote  me  a  letter  which  I  preserve,  and  of  which  I  may 
now  add  an  extract  as  a  moral  to  my  *  tale,'  if  so  it  be : 

*  Although  not  personally  acquainted  with  you,  I  feel  a  pleasure  in  writing 
you  these  lines.    Allow  me  also  to  thank  you  for  your  timely  assistance  to  my 

fiiend  Ellen  C ^  and  to  offer  you  the  blessing  of  one  who  will  before  long 

follow  her  dear  mother  to  the  tomb.    If  we  knew  the  amount  of  temptation 
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to  which  weak  and  confiding  young  females  are  exposed  by  wicked  men,  we 
would  certainly  have  pity  on  them  when  repentant  Parents  overlook  the  re- 
peated sins  of  their  sons,  while  they  giye  the  whole  weight  of  their  anger  and 
anfbrgirenesB  upon  their  erring  daughters.  If  mothers  would  receive  back 
their  poor  daughters,  when  crushed  under  a  sense  of  grief^  remorse,  and  con- 
trition, how  many  youi^  women  would  be  rescued  from  lives  of  sin,  sorrow, 
and  death -beds  without  repentance;  and  thus,  restored  to  their  maternal 
arms,  enjoy  the  dearest  hope  in  which  parents  may  indulge — that  of  meeting 
them  in  the  life  to  come. 

*That  you  may  ever  be  happy,  and  be  spared  the  trial  of  Ellen's  &ther,  is 
the  fervent  prayer  of  your  sincere  friend,  u.  p.  b.* 
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*  QnosqiM  Undem.*— Pop.  Rom.  tb.  Caiallne :  Cleero,  Dist.  Att*jr. 

*  LO.U.^  WsU  St.  Brok.  Mem.  Stk.  Ex.  et  pM(h)lm. 

*  lime,  ko%o  Umfft  li  pat  in  the  acoiMol<««.*  ~  Latin  Qrammar.  Old  Ed. 

Cbsdit.:  OaU  Roond  Every  Daj,  I  *U  Trust 
Dot.    :  Do  n*t  Every  Body  TruBt  f 

The  rose  itself  maturet  hj  falling  dew  ; 

And  Day^  the  creditor,  demands  of  Eve 

Her  earliest  dewi,  so  I  do  not  perceive 

But  all  things  are  in  debt|  as  I  to  you. 
Streams  fail^  storms  hunt,  and  morning  mists  go  vp  ; 

The  steadfkst  hills  themselves  at  times  eave  in; 

The  morning  hreakB,  nor  is  it  deemed  a  sin ; 

*Ti8  best,  when  hreahingy  to  the  eye  of  Hope. 
The  sweet  wind  mucb  the  streams,  and  they  in  turn 

Have  their  aflEairs  in  constant  liquidation  ; 

There  'a  not  a  star  in  heaven  that  doth  not  bum 
.  In  the  full  glory  of  procrastination ; 

But  the  attachmont  you  have  oervod  on  me : 

How  shall  I  meet  it  at  maturUy  ! 
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MsETiKChHouss — not  church.  That  designation  originated  with  the  Romish 
hierarchy,  and  was  continued  hy  its  elder  sister  the  Church  of  England,  and 

of  course  was  rejected  by  the -Puritans ;  our  *01d  Meeting-House*  in  S has 

passed  away.  It  is  now  only  remembered  by  that  thin  congregation,  'the 
oldest  inhabitants,*  and  in  their  minds  it  is  associated  with  few  pleasant  memo- 
ries. It  was  a  huge  unsightly  edifice,  without  form  or  comeliness,  built  on  a 
bleak  hill-side  in  the  geographical  centre  of  the  town,  in  the  proximity  of  but 
one  &mily ;  thus  putting  every  other  under  the  necessity  of  breaking  the 
Fourth  Commandment  by  making  the  horses  work  on  the  Sabbath  day,  which 
at  that  period  was  obseryed  in  our  Puritanical  districts  with  judaical  strict- 
ness. A  bitter  quarrel  between  the  agricultural  population  at  the  northern 
extremity  of  the  township,  and  the  aristocratic  centre,  *the  village,'  had 
been  appeased,  by  no  means  settled,  by  an  arbitration  which  decreed  this  site. 
Instead  of  one  party  being  made  gracious  and  happy  by  a  triumph  over  the 
other  both  were  dissatisfied  and  discontented,  and  met  weekly  with  an  ill-sup- 
pressed hostility  most  unfitting  the  day  that  should  be  hallowed  by  peacd  and 
good-wilL 

That  generation  has  passed  away.  *  The  rude  forefathers  of  the  hamlet' 
sleep  in  peace  in  the  village  church-yard,  and  the  bickerings  and  silly  jealousies 
that  bespattered  and  sullied  their  lives  are  forgotten.  Qod  forbid  that  we 
should  recall  them  t  It  is  not  for  this  unkind  purpose  that  we  revert  to  the 
'Old  Meeting-House,*  but  to  preserve  the  relics  of  Puritanical  observances  and 
rustic  manners  that  are  becoming  irretrievable. 

On  every  Sabbath  morning  the  whole  population  of  the  town  tended  to  the 
*01d  Meeting-House,'  then  Cromwell's  church.  The  old  Independent  Congre- 
gational regime  was  our  only  authorized  Christian  organization.  We  had  no 
stron^old  for  papa<7  like  the  stone  edifice  now  in  process  of  erection  under 
the  consecrating  shadow  of  *  Laurel  Hill ; '  no  indication  that  the  august  Pro- 
testant Episcopal  Church,  (from  whose  ordinances  our  ancestors  had  escaped,) 
eould  ever  exercise  its  ritual  here  as  it  now  does  at  its  '  St  Paul's  in  the  very 
centre  of  our  village.  There  were  few  Dissenters.  A  handful  of  Methodists 
mi^t  worship  in  sequestered  groves ;  or  a  little  band  of  Baptists  might  unmo- 
lested immerse  their  followers  in  obscure  brooks.  There  were  few  scoffers  so 
audacious  as  to  shirk  the  Sabbath  duty,  and  very  few  vagrants  that  escaped 
its  ooircion.  On  every  Sunday  two  coaches,  (there  were  then  but  two  within 
the  boandaries  of  our  township,)  wagons,  '  one  horse  shays,'  riders  and  pedes- 
trians mig^t  be  seen  traversing  the  roads  fbom  north,  south,  east  and  west  that 
eondocted  to  the  old  '  meeting-house.* 

O^tr  way  led  over  a  sandy  plain,  and  along  the  declivity  of  the  hill  which 
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the  meeting-house  surmounted.  The  road  was  narrow  and  without  a  railing, 
and  the  monotony  of  the  day  waa  not  unfrequently  relieved  by  the  perils  of 
restive  horses  and  reckless  drivers  over  this  dangerous  passage ;  and  now  and 
then  the  lovers  of  excitement  were  gratified  by  wagons  overset,  and  their  liv- 
ing cargoes  rolling  over  the  hillside,  not  always  escaping  broken  limbs  and 
scarred  faces.  The  pedestrians  had  the  best  of  it,  secure  firom  accident^  linger- 
ing by  the  way-side  at  the  'stations,'  under  the  broad  shadows  of  willows  and 
elms ;  and  sure,  like  Charles  Lamb,  of  coming  away  with  the  earliest,  though 
they  arrived  with  the  latest.  There  were  two  'stations*  deserving  grateful 
remembrance.  Aunt  Silla*s  humble  dwelling,  where  the  rich  damask  rose 
blossomed  in  luxurious  profusion,  and  was  freely  bestowed  on  her  favorites, 
who  were  invited  to  partake  a  less  ethereal  refireshment  from  a  white  earthen 
mug  filled  with  home-brewed  innocent  beer  —  a  most  thin  potation  —  but  far 
superior,  in  our  grateful  recollection,  to  the  Champagne  and  Chartreuse  of  these 
our  latter  days.  Aunt  Silla's  way-side  charittes  didn't  stop  here.  We  were 
allowed  to  pluck  out  of  her  little  garden  green  stems  of  caraway,  '  dill,'  and 
fennel,  pleasant  spices  that  were  helps  to  old  women  and  children  through  the 
tedium  of  the  sermon.  Our  last  station  was  a  clear  cold  spring  in  a  rocky 
nook  under  the  hill — a  place  worthy  the  shrine  of  a  saint  There  hung  a  tin 
cup  from  which  we  all  drank,  (we  were  not  fastidious  in  those  days,)  prepara- 
tory to  the  dryness  of  the  services.  And  even  during  the  services  wearied 
little  urchins  were  often  seized  with  a  panic  of  thirst  that  could  only  be 
relieved  by  permission  Jto  go  down  to  the  spring,  where  they  remained  as  if 
the  curse  of  Tantalus  had  fidlen  on  them. 

The  '  Old  Heeting-House '  was  a  hideous  structure  of  huge  timbers  and  rat- 
tling shingles,  a  most  rude  and  unsightly  building,  that  might  have  been 
modelled  after  a  nightmare  vision  of  some  Puritan-hating  cavalier ;  and  oh  I 
how  it  rocked  and  cracked  and  groaned  complaining  and  threatening  to  our 
frightened  senses  through  all  our  windy  months.  Nothing  but  the  awful 
voices  of  a  ship  in  a  storm  was  ever  so  terrible.  And  how  we  used  to  look 
around  in  vain  for  sympathy  to  the  fomlized  faces  of  patient  listeners ;  and 
wonder  that  the  preacher  could  enforce  the  doctrine  of  election  through  a 
*  ninthly'  and  *tenthly'  when  it  seemed  that  we  were  all,  without  any  election, 
condemned  to  instant  destruction. 

But  the  'Old  Meeting-House'  stood,  and  our  good  old  pastor.  Dr.  W ^ 

preached  in  it  for  more  than  sixty  years,  while  generations  of  the  blooming 
girls  in  the  '  singers'  seat '  exchanged  glances  with  the  '  tenor  and  base : ' 
mated  with  them,  bore  children,  and  passed  away. 

There  was  one  architectural  peculiarity  in  the  'Old  Meeting-House,'  an  ab. 
normal  arrangement,  a  crotchet  that  originated  in  the  brain  of  an  old  bachelor, 
and  by  some  audadous  little  jesters  among  the  boys  called  after  him  'the Par 
fridge  nest'  This  was  the  '  high  pew,'  a  long  open  box  appended  to  the  west- 
ern wall,  and  elevated  above  the  gallery.  From  this  pew  there  was  a  view  of 
nearly  every  member  of  the  congregation.  There  sat,  a  sort  of  demonstrated  in- 
dependence of  all  social  relations,  the  little  wiry  old  bachelor  himsel£    Nature 
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was  too  strong  for  him,  and  oonld  not  be  thrust  oat  of  his  heart  Ho  ayoided 
all  legalized  claims  from  wife,  children  and  friends,  but  he  bestowed  freely  the 
earnings  of  his  diligent  life  on  kindred  to  the  tlurd  and  fourth  generation. 

Beside  our  fotr  exeettenee  *•  old  bachelor,'  and  beside  the  yagrants  who  sat 
in  the  '  high  pew,'  because  thej  had  no  rights  or  privfleges  elsewhere,  there,  in 
Initial  eonapieuity^  were  stationed  the  *  tithing  men,'  (called  by  lisping  child- 
ren  *tidy  men,')  the  pofice  of  the  church,  whose  business  it  was  to  detect  the 
commerce  of  smiles  and  glances  between  the  lads  and  lassies ;  and  whose  duty 
(it  seemed  to  us  their  deUghtJiit  was  to  mark  for  condign  punishment  the  lost 
little  wretches  who  were  betrayed  into  playing,  or  surprised  into  laughing  in 
meeting-time :  the  phrase  yet  rings  in  our  ears  like  a  kUvlL 

There  were  gloomy  observances  in  the  '  Old  Meeting-House : '  Puritan  cus- 
toms that  could  haVe  been  maintained  only  among  a  people  to  whom  a  pillory 
was  an  erery-day  matter,  and  martyrdom  a  femiliar  thought 

The  solenm  axiom  that  ^  it  is  better  to  go  to  the  house  of  mourning  than  to 
the  house  of  feasting,'  colored  our  lives.  Every  instance  of  mortality  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  funeral  sermon.  The  preacher  at  its  close  was  used  to  say,  *'  Now 
the  mourners  may  stand  up  I '  and  the  mourners  —  there  might  be  a  multitude 
of  them,  or  only  two  or  three  weeping  trembling  little  orphans — stood  up  in  the 
wide  square  pew,  scanned  from  head  to  foot  by  curious  staring  eyes,  while  the 
preacher  analyzed  their  griefs,  dwelt  on  the  character  of  the  departed,  and 
sometimes  coolly  and  cruelly  calculated  the  chances  against  them  at  the  tribu- 
nal to  which  they  had  passed.  We  distinctly  recollect  one  occasion  when  the 
*  pride  of  the  village'  had  been  smitten  down;  when  her  young  companions, 
her  pall-bearers,  who  looked  as  innocent  as  their  symbolic  white  frocks,  and 
the  white  roses  in  their  hands,  were  warned  fo  flee  from  that  wrath  to  come  to 
which  their  companion's  sudden  and  unconscious  death  had  borne  her.  But 
this  audacious  sentence  did  not  come  from  our  dear  old  pastor.  His  spirit  was 
of  the  gentlest  and  tenderest  His  heart,  full  of  all  charities,  triumphed  over 
his  ecclesiastical  creed,  which  circumscribed  the  acceptance  of  the  Alxiohtt 
Father  to  the  few  elect  who  concurred  in  the  belief  of  the  dogmas  of  his  sect 
Still  through  the  ever-open  portals  of  his  cheerful  heart  came  the  sunbeams  of 
charity,  casUng  a  ray  of  hope  upon  the  darkest  individual  case.  No  bit  of 
poetiy  was  so  dear  to  him,  or  so  often  quoted  by  him,  as  the  old  distich  with 
which  he  closed  his  oracular  remark  at  the  death  of  some  wretched  outcast 
who  had  sinned  himself  out  of  all  charity,  but  this  good  man's  *  we  do  n't 
know  how  it  is  with  him ;  it  is  not  for  us  to  judge ;  he  was  not  worse  than  he 
of  whom  it  was  said : 

'  BxTwssv  the  saddle  and  the  ground 
He  mercy  asked  and  mercy  found.' 

And  yet  this  sturdy  little  preacher  would  prove  logically  in  his  next  Sunday's 
sermon  that  none  but  the  Hopkinsian  branch  of  the  Calvinistic  family  ^ever 
were,'  or  'ever  could  be  (his  fevorite  limitation  phrases)  saved.' 

Thank  Qon,  these  dykes  of  dogma  and  bigotry  were  swept  away  by  the 
potent  stream  of  love  that  overflowed  the  good  man's  heart' 

The  stem  discipline  practised  in  our  *old  church'  —  and  we  believe  it  was 
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not  less  severe  in  other  Puritan  societies — now  lires  only  in  tradition.  Of- 
fences of  ^church  members'  were  never  pardoned  till  the  culprit,  in  yulgar 
phrase,  '  walked  the  broad  alley,'  that  is,  till  he  made  his  circumstantial  con- 
fession in  the  middle  aisle  of  the  church.  This  was  the  Protestant  substitute 
for  the  confessional ;  and  the  greedy  ears  of  a  whole  congregation  were  in  the 
place  of  the  one  authorized  priest,  who,  by  the  grace  of  Oon,  might  dismiss  the 
penitent  with  that  expression  of  divine  compassion :  *  Neither  do  I  condemn 
thee :  go  and  sin  no  more  1 ' 

We  remember  one  poor  old  woman  (the  Aunt  Silla  of  the  waywude  kind- 
nesses we  have  recorded)  who  had  the  best  of  hearts,  but  the  weakest  of  heads. 
She  was  a  saint  for  the  most  part,  and  only  a  sinner  in  the  smallest  degree. 
She  had  a  genial  temperament,  and  was  sometimes  *  overcome.*  The  smallest 
and  thinnest  potation  was  too  much  for  her  feeble  head ;  and  self>convicted  she 
^walked  the  broad  alley*  so  often  that  one  of  her  rustic  friends  'guessed  Aunt 
Silla  had  a-most  sinned  out  her  seventy  times  seven.'  We  remember,  too,  a 
confession  made  in  that  old  church,  too  solemn  for  a  smile,  too  deeply  tragic 
for  tears,  and  involving  consequences  to  which,  even  at  this  lapse  of  time,  we 
may  not  advert  Death  has  a  blessed  ministry  when  its  curtain  fidls  over 
deeds  that  have  rent  hearts  and  dyed  &milies  in  shame  I 

But  the  'Old  Meeting-House*  had  its  comic  scen'^s  too,  and  one  so  gro- 
tesquely contrasting  with  its  usual  solemnities,  that  one  can  hardly  hope  for 
full  belief  in  describing  it  It  was  the  custom  in  those  old  days,  at  the  close 
of  the  '  term '  at  the  'Academy  *  for  the  aspirants  for  future  forensic  and  cleri- 
cal honors  to  recite  poetry,  speak  speeches,  etc.  On  one  occasion,  after  a 
flourishing  '  term '  under  a  master  whose  taste  or  ambition  inclined  him  to 
Thespian  accomplishments,  a  play  was  to  be  enacted  which  required  more  ex- 
tended scenic  facilities  than  the  Academy  afforded ;  and  the  btage  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  '  Old  Meeting-House.*  We  rather  suspect  that  Puritanic  rule  was 
already  in  abeyance,  for  no  opposition  was  made  to  this  extraordinary  use  of 
the  sacred  pulieus — and  no  desecration  seems  to  have  been  suspected,  cer- 
tainly none  was  intended.  The  stage,  with  the  'stage  properties'  occupied 
about  one  fourth  of  the  area  of  the  church,  and  was  erected  over  the  pews  and 
immediately  under  the  pulpit ;  and  the  drop-curtain  not  reaching  to  that  height, 
we,  the  younger  part  of  the  audience,  who  occupied  the  gallery  and  the  high 
pewy  had  the  advantage  of  seeing  the  practical  jokes  and  artless  preparations 
behind  the  scenes :  the  transforming  of  the  &irest  boy  in  the  school,  with  flaxen 
curls,  into  the  heroine  of  the  play,  etc 

Before  this  time,  our  good  old  Dr.  W had  gone  to  rest,  and  the  then 

incumbent  of  the  place  (who  filled  it  faithfully)  was  betrayed  by  some  blind 
and  lucky  misconstruction  which  we  never  could  understand,  into  presiding  in 
his  own  place,  in  the  pulpit,  at  this  jubilee. 

The  play,  of  8.11  others,  selected  for  this  occasion,  was  Kotzebue's  'Rob- 
bers I '  a  play  proscribed  by  the  potentates  of  Europe ;  rather,  however,  we  be- 
lieve, for  its  tendencies  to  liberalism  than  to  licentiousness.  But  in  any  view 
of  it,  this  was  a  singular  demonstration  for  a  New-England  rural  district  Its 
tendency  was  somewhat  qualified  by  an  after-piece  of  a  scriptural  character. 
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We  have  no  precise  recollection  as  to  the  musical  prelude :  from  the 
promiscuous  nature  of  the  entertainment,  it  may  have  been  *  Yankee  Doodle,' 
or  a  march  from  *our  Paganini,'  the  mulatto  musician  of  the  Tillage,  or  thero 
may  have*  been  an  anthem  from  the  school ;  but  we  are  very  sure  that 
when  the  stage-bell  was  first  rung  and  the  curtain  drawn  up,  we  had, 
instead  of  the  canonical  prologue,  a  prayer,  in  which  (according  to  custom) 
there  were  &w  of  the  striking  exigencies  in  the  history  of  the  human  race 
that  were  not  remembered.  With  that  all  solemnity  ended.  The  pastor 
had  one  or  two  clerical  brethren  in  the  pulpit  with  him.  It  was  evidently 
their  *  first  play,*  and  they  enjoyed  it  with  the  eagerness  of  novices  and 
simplicity  of  children.  As  it  was  enacted,  it  was  in  truth  '  pastoral-comical 
scene  indivisible  and  tragical-comical ;  *  and  our  clergyman,  whom  some  of  the 
aadienoe  thought  incapable  of  the  indecorum  of  laughing,  laughed  like  a  merry 
boy.  Indeed  he  seemed  completely,  as  the  French  might  say,  illusione ;  for 
afier  the  play  was  finished  and  the  after-piece,  *  Daniel  in  the  Lion^s  Den,* 
was  to  hef^  he  made  another  prefatory  prayer,  in  which  he  seemed  to  see 
in  vision  the  miracle  wrought,  and  the  Prophet  on  whom  *  no  manner  of  hurt 
was  found,  issue  from  the  lion's  den.*  To  our  open,  disefichanted  eyes,  the 
boy  who  personated  the  Prophet,  and  restlessly  awaited  his  cue  in  our  cousin's 
square-comer  pew,  (for  the  nonce,  the  lion's  den,)  seemed  quite  safe,  and  the 
lion,  '«a  innocent  beast,  and  of  a  good  conscience.' 

But  all  this  was  long  ago.  The  tragedy  and  comedy  of  real  life  have  filled 
a  great  space  between  them  and  now.  Not  one  board  remains  upon  another ; 
not  a  shingle  is  left  of  our  *01d  Meeting-House.'  The  hill-side  road  is  grass- 
grown.  Aunt  Silla  is  safe  frcmi  temptations  and  small  lapses,  and  alas  I  her 
foaming  beer-cup  and  delicate  herbs  have  fallen  into  disuse  I 

A  new  church  is  erected  on  the  site  of  that  where  the  missionary  Brainerd 
and  the  great  metaphysician  Jonathan  Edwards  ministered  to  the  Stockbridge 
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I  'm  not  in  the  romantic  mood,  and  yet 

There  would  be  beauty  on  this  lonely  shore, 

If  watching  here  pale  Dian  as  of  yore, 

I  could  the  worst  part  of  my  life  forget : 
For  time  hath  had  for  me  an  edge  most  keen, 

And  hairs  will  soon  be  whitening  on  my  brow. 

Nor  do  I  find  upon  Life's  graceful  bough 

The  self-same  firuit  as  fidr  as  it  hath  been. 
0  friend  I  whose  memory  is  my  boast  and  pride : 

Could  she  be  here — of  late  our  mutual  joy — 

Now  on  this  sweet  night  lying  in  the  tomb, 
How  soon  with  thee,  the  faithful  and  well-tried. 

Would  every  evil  that  doth  life  annoy, 

A  nameless  and  forgotten  thing  become.       hixxt  w.  RoccwiLu 
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AT    SEA. 
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Thi  yards  are  manned,  the  anchor  weighed. 

The  snowj  sail  ouUprings ; 
Merrilj  0 1  before  the  blast 
Our  gallant  bark  is  boun^ng  fast : 
On  £rin*8  shore  I  look  my  last, 

Borne  off  on  eagle's  wmgs. 

The  land  now  sinks  upon  our  lee, 

Below  the  ocean  swell ; 
And  on  we  speed  o'er  trackless  space, 
The  winds  and  we  in  furious  race. 
And  leave  behind  a  fiery  trace, 
^       Our  onward  flight  to  telL 

We're  out  at  sea  I  't  is  fearful — grand  I 

In  awe  I  hold  my  breath ; 
Around  is  spread  the  watery  main. 
Above,  the  boundless  starry  plain. 
Beneath,  the  planks  my  feet  sustain, 

Are  all  *twizt  me  and  death. 

There 's  music,  0  thou  mighty  Deep  I 
Heard  on  thy  boisterous  wave, 

When  billows  rise  like  mountuns  steep, 

And  round  the  ship  in  fury  leap, 

Then  whelm  at  once,  with  headlong  sweep, 
The  mariner  to  his  grave  I 

There 's  grandeur  in  thy  wakefulness. 

There's  beauty  in  thy  sleep ; 
There 's  solemn  worship  in  thy  tones, 
And  solemn  dirges  in  thy  moans. 
While  wailing  o'er  the  sailor's  bones 
Uncoffined,  fathoms  deep. 

•  •  •  • 

On,  on  we  fly  —  dark  grows  the  sky. 

And  loud  the  wild  sea  raves ; 
The  muttering  thunder  fiercely  growls, 
The  wailing  tempest  wildly  howls, 
And  round  the  bark  the  storm-fiend  prowls, 
A  demon  on  the  waves. 
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The  till  ship  bends  before  the  blast, 

As  bends  the  mountain  yew ; 
But  brmrely  mounts  the  briny  hills, 
Though  erery  nerre  within  her  thrills, 
As  on  her  deck,  in  foaming  rills. 

Leaps  Ocean's  maddened  crew. 

Now  quails  the  manly  heart  with  fear, 

Now  bends  the  iron  will ; 
Bold,  hardened  men,  on  bended  knee, 
Now  cry  to  Hue  who  rules  the  sea, 

Who  once  on  storm-tossed  Galilee 

■ 

Bade  winds  and  wayes  bb  still. 

Then  comes  a  calm  —  a  weary  calm ; 

No  breath  moves  o*er  the  sea, 

The  ocean  seems  of  molten  lead, 

An  iron  dome  is  overhead. 

And  all  around  is  cold  and  dead. 

And  still  as  death  are  we. 

« 
The  shivering  sailors  crouch  around 

With  neither  voice  nor  motion ; 
The  frozen  sails  all  stiff  and  stark. 
Like  sheeted  ghosts,  gleam  through  the  dark ; 
The  bark  lies  like  a  painted  bark 

'  Upon  a  painted  ocean.' 

At  last  the  wind,  the  glad,  fr«e  wind. 

Fills  out  the  rustling  sail ; 
The  white-capped  wares  leap  up  in  glee, 
And  dance  with  joy  to  see  us  flee. 
With  bounding  hearts  and  footsteps  free, 

Before  the  welcome  gale. 

Long,  weary  days,  with  lingering  gaze, 

We  watch  the  water's  verge ; 
A  voice  then  falls  from  out  the  sky, 
*  Land  ho  I '  the  land,  the  land  is  nigh ! 
A  little  speck,  its  shadows  lie 
Half-hid  by  ocean's  surge. 

Oh  I  welcome  are  those  joyful  words 

To  wanderers  homeward  bound : 
They  fall  like  music  on  the  ear, 
Like  songs  of  home  to  memory  dear  — 
The  restless  sea  lies  still  to  hear 

That  peal  of  gladsome  sound. 
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And  sach  is  life :  in  calmg  now  hushed, 

And  now  by  storms*  o'ercast ; 
How  blest  is  he  who  tempts  its  ware, 
And  finds  not  there  a  stormy  graye: 
Who  trusts  in  Hix  whose  power  can  save 
When  billows  rise  and  tempests  rave, 

And  gains  the  shore  at  last  I 
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SECOND    8£RIB8 


What  became  of  the  invention  which  some  body  made  a  few  years  ago  of  a 
tmall  printing-press  ?  By  means  of  keys  on  the  forte-piano  or  House  tele- 
graph principle,  the  operator  could  throw  off  his  thoughts  in  type  as  readily 
as  in  writing. 

Fancy  the  convenience  of  such  a  thing. 

A  reporter  could  take  down  all  the  speeches  of  Brothers  Drill,  Bore,  Drum 
and  Hum  at  the  Annual  Convention,  terbatim^  literatim  et  Btupidatim.  Ho 
only  need  learn  to  play  the  tune  on  the  keys  —  perhaps  in  time  they  'd  go  of 
themselves — stiehle,  stiehle^  BtickU — dum^  dum^  dumf 

Those  wild  reformers  who  hope  to  introduce  Intellect  into  Society,  might 
do  something  by  taking  down  through  one  evening  the  conversation  of  young 
gentlemen  and  ladies.  Just  imagine  a  man  with  stupendous  nerve,  doing 
what  all  the  Jenldnses  from  the  great  Rosenberg  himself  downward  never  yet 
succeeded  in  effecting.  Tell  you  what,  I  Ve  known  phonographic  reporters  to 
txy  that  thing  on  and  come  out  short 

*  Confound  it  all  I '  said  my  friend  Chips  Items ;  *  I  Ve  tried  hard  to  oblige 
you,  Mr.  Sloper,  but  really  I  ean^t  quite  get  such  unjointed  squaddling  spud- 
der  down  on  paper.  Why,  a  fellow  will  tiuri  sentences  into  Something,  you 
knoV,  and  put  some  sort  of  meaning  into  the  begandered  dribble.  If  you  give 
a  man  thin  soup  and  a  fork  to  tuck  it  in  with,  why,  that  man  will  break  his 
solid  bread  into  it :  he  could  n*t  hoist  it  out.  You  Know,  if  he  did  nH  I  * 

Chips  was  right — a  reporter  generally  is,  on  practical,  common-sense, 
social  toptics.  I  've  seen  a  good  deid  and  a  great  many  reporters  in  my  time, 
and  generally  found  them  in,  on  the  majority,  and  soundly  posted  on  the  mar- 
ket value  of  the  popular  Goose  of  the  day,  whatever  it  was.  What  Chips  said 
of  the  impossibility  of  actually  taking  down  Society  chit-chatter  in  all  its  un 
adulterated  milk  and  rose-water  weakness  is  true,  and  puts  me  in  mind  of  the 
artisf  that  Mr.  Hone  set  to  work  to  draw  a  penny  plaster  cat,  such  as  the 
Italian  image-men  sell — cats  mottled  with  candle-smoke;  cats  with  orango 
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heads  and  scarlet  noses  — the  kind  that  run  loose  in  a  Chinese  paradise, 
after  rainbow-colored  rats.  After  trying  to  sketch  the  cat,  Artist  gave  it  up. 
Ht  could  fit  drau>  it  had  enough.  He  was  so  used  to  copying  good  truthful 
lines,  and  in  walking  correctly  after  Nature,  that  he  could  n't  make  an  un- 
natural cat     It  was  nH  in  him  —  therefore  could  nH  come  out 

Tet  it  won't  be  till  authors  get  the  art  of  photographing  word  for  word  on 
paper,  that  we  shall  have  books  of  much  real  account  The  fact  is,  that  the 
work  is  n't  written  now-a-days  by  any  body,  in  which  the  literal  language  of 
any  grade  of  society  is  to  be  found.  My  jolly  Knickebbocksbs,  you  are  about 
as  hearty,  sensible  and  natural  specimens  of  readers  as  the  world  can  show,  and 
haye  the  reputation  of  forming  as  genial  a  class  of  gentlemen  and  ladies  as  are 
to  be  found.  It  is  down  in  history  and  on  record  that  you  make  a  point  of 
reading  the  soundest  and  most  sensible  literature  published.  I  'd  rather  have 
the  opinion  or  approbation  of  the  majority  of  You  than  of  all  the  world  beside, 
or  any  other  man.  Come  now,  friends,  take  up  the  very  best  novel  of  do- 
mestic life  which  you  have  in  your  book-cases,  and  tell  me  if  the  talk  is  really 
that  of  Real  People  ! 

You  know  it  is  n't 

The  reporter  can't  take  it  down,  the  fork  can't  lift  it,  the  artist  can't  draw 
it,  you  know,  not  because  it 's  so  twaddly  or  thin  or  badly  moulded,  but  be- 
cause none  of  them  are  used  to  the  work,  or  have  ever  learned  it  If  you  'ye 
Any  doubt  on  the  subject,  as  I  said  before,  pick  up  a  book  and  sail  in.  Here 
you  are.  Lo  I  a  girl  of  fourteen  speaketh :  *  My  dearest  papa^  I  do  not  know ; 
I  cannot  tell ^ 

Uncommonly  natural  that,  is  n't  it  ?  It 's  correct  enough,  that  we  aU  know. 
But  that  is  n't  the  question.  Is  it  the  ordinary  language  of  conversation  ? 
Is  n't  it  rather  the  Festive  style  of  doing  things,  the  Sunday  Clothes  of  Art, 
or  rather  of  the  High  Old  Artificial  ?  Is  n't  it  the  *  big  Injine  heap  big  Injine  me 
got  red  blanket'  manner,  toned  down  to  parlor  limits?  Isn't  it  Don  Juan 
Tenorioof  the  Grand  Opera  walking  under  a  full  head  of  Gio-vanity,  and  a  full 
spread  of  the  newest  clothes  and  the  goldenest  of  jewelry  down  the  Avenue  ? 
Isn't  it? 

Ohl  shawl 

My  Kkickbrbockxb  brothers  and  sisters,  let 's  look  into  this  thing  a  little. 
I  do  n't  think  that  any  body  in  any  class  of  society  calls  a  dinner  a  banquet 
any  more  than  they  would  a  Banquo.  The  table  on  which  it 's  placed  is  n't  a 
festive  board,  except  in  'literary  language,'  any  more  than  meats  are  viands. 
Clothes  are  not  generally  termed  habiliments.  Even  The  Transcendental 
Tulor,  George  Fox  —  I  do  n't  mean  the  one  who  made  himself  a  suit  of  Un- 
tanned,  and  took  to  the  brush, 

*  aothed  all  in  leather.' 

Not  he,  but  another  man.  WeU,  even  the  Transcendental  Tailor,  I  say,  do  n't 
talk  in  his  book  about  *  habiliments,'  but  holds  himself  to.  such  modest  terms 
as  Garment,  and  only  on  great  occasions  rises  to  a  Costume.  Our  coachman 
Thompson 's  the  only  man  about  the  premises  who  calls  a  horse  a  Steed,  and 
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our  dergjman  's  the  only  indindual  who  erer  alluded  to  one  as  a  Charger.  But 
these  are  coarse  and  blunt  instances.  Poor  Chips  Items  is  guilty  of  them 
all,  just  as  you  would  be,  Brother  Magazine  Writer  and  Sister  Authoress,  if 
you  had  to  write  after  midnight  a  couple  of  columns  of  nonpareil  solid,  hard 
against  time  and  printers,  (may  be  on  the  top  of  your  hat,)  and  were  driyen  to 
desperation  to  aroid  repetition  —  perfectly  satisfied  if  you  could  run  out  any 
kind  of  intelligible  passable  English.  Baron  Macaulay  himself  would  haye 
written  just  such  reports,  and  made  the  tables  groan  with  Manorial  Hospitality 
after  six  months  of  reporting. 

I  said  the  abore  were  blunt  instances.  There 's  a  more  subtle  style  of  ex- 
pression  which  is  partly  but  not  generally  used,  even  among  the  most  culti- 
vated men  and  women  in  existence.  Now  you  can  hardly  open  a  noTd  or  any 
thing  else  containing  dialogue,  in  which  this  almost  natural  but  not  quite  style 
is  n*t  found.  I'm  not  one  of  your  'cute  sort  you  know,  nor  of  the  educated, 
but  I  have  sense  enough  to  tell  the  true  from  the  sham.  So  has  the  World  ; 
we  can  all  and  any  of  us  distinguish  in  fifty  ways  between  natural,  correct 
and  beautiful  language  and  that  which  is  (after  the  artificial  &shion)  correct 
and  beautiful  enough,  but  not  natural 

To  get  back  to  the  hand-printing  machine. 

If  I  could  carry  such  a  printing-press  in  my  pocket,  where  I  could  print  ofi^, 
without  being  seen,  every  word  spoken  around  me,  I  could  prove  to  you,  dear 
Knicksrbocksb  reader,  that  the  man  who  writes  the  dialogue  of  any  class  cor- 
rectly is  about  as  common  as  a  blue  goose.  Tell  you  what,  it  takes  Genius  to 
copy  the  common  and  the  real  perfectly.  If  it  didn't,  you  would  n't  see  our 
artists  going  out  to  Italy  to  draw  Contadinas  when  there  are  better  groups  and 
characters  to  be  caught  at  every  streei-comer.  Any  artist  of  tolerable  ability, 
you  know,  can  go  to  the  land  of  ready-made  romance,  and  paint  a  selling  pic- 
ture that  we  've  all  been  Byron-ed  and  Shellied  up  to  admire  this  twenty  or 
thirty  or  more  years.  But  to  do  your  own  Byroning  and  Shellying  requires 
the  Great  Master  —  the  man  who  is  so  great  that  he  can  really  flash -photo- 
graph and  phonograph  right  from  Nature. 

There  are  many  I  know  who  can  copy  pretty  closely.  They  wait  though 
till  they  catch  Nature  in  a  theatrical  attitude,  or  something  like  one,  and  then 
jot  her  down.  It  wo  n't  do.  Tou  must  do  the  right  thing  in  the  right  way. 
You  must  n't  go  about  looking  up  *  picturesque '  characters ;  you  must  take 
life  just  as  it  jabbers  and  vagabonds  and  sparkles  and  firowns  and  sings  and 
swears  and  makes  gestures  and  goes  to  sleep  ;  and  then  by-and-by  out  of  it  all 
will  come  the  real  points  of  fun  and  of  character.  When  you  have  fifty 
apples  or  fifty  any  things,  you  can  easily  pick  out  the  best 

Oh  I  I  tell  you :  that  portable  printing-press  '11  be  a  great  invention.  Be- 
fore it  all  sorts  of  dialogue  as  set  down  in  the  books  will  grow  smoky,  and 
silently  cut  and  run,  as  Phebe  Carey  says.  Got  any  doubt  on  the  subject, 
hey  ?  Well,  let's  see.  In  ordinary  conversation  if  you  can  catch  hold  of  one 
or  two  names  of  things  in  a  man's  talk,  yod  can  generally  take  in  the  whole 
sentence,  and  have  no  need  of  hearing  him  through.  He  knows  tills  as  well 
as  you  do,  and  do  n't  expect  very  often  to  come  to  a  period.    Brokers  and 
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business -men  rerj  seldom  do.  Only  editors,  politicians,  low  preachers  and 
rural  shiners,  who  try  to  liye  on  the  polish,  expect  to  hear  and  be  heard 
through  all  the  adjiectives  and  trimmings.  Such  people  also  as  are  always 
shaking  gnunmar  down  on  the  smash,  as  Hiram  says,  can  be  reported  very 
easily ;  in  fact  with  three-quarters  of  them  'twould  n't' be  hard  ^o  write  down 
in  adTanoe  all  they  would  say  in  an  hour,  if  you  only  knew  what  idea  they  in- 
tended to  start  on.  Well,  being  so,  you  see  that  verbatim  reporting  would . 
very  considerably  capsize  all  the  present  system  of  novel-dialogue.  With  life 
and  life's  talk  as  it  is,  rushing  in  on  them  all  the  time  firom  all  sides,  people 
would  nH  and  could  n't  for  very  shame  keep  up  such  an  artifidal  institution  as 
now  serves  them  for  discourse.  Sir,  in  a  few  years  'twould  all  be  as. dead  as 
dough. 

To  be  sure  'twould  take  some  time  at  first  to  learn  to  understand  in  type 
what  we  understand  without  a  mite  of  trouble  when  we  hear  it  spoken.  But 
you're  no  idea,  Sir,  how  quick  you'll  get  along  in  learning  your  mother 
tongue  when  you  once  roU  in  on  it.  The  fact  is,  and  it's  a  very  curious  one 
to  consider,  an  immense  proportion  of  all  the  expressions  we  use  in  talking 
are  little  conventional  clusters  of  words,  and  the  instant  the  listener  gets  the 
hint  he  guesses  the  lot,  and  cuts  in  with  his  own  little  bundle.  So,  for  in- 
stance, when  Sim  Perkins  in  his  Fourth  of  Jury  gets  as  far  as  ^  Virtue, 
lab  — ^  —  why  all  the  folks  know  that  —  ^  erty  and  Independence '  are  coming, 
and  begin  to  hooray  like  Baltimore  buffers  over  a  fireo  drink. 

If  this  court  know  herself  and  she  think  shd  do,  there 's  an  idea  in  this 
doctrine  of  most  talk's  being  made  up  of  certain  sets  of  phrases  and  words, 
which  it  'd  be  worth  while  to  work  out. 

One  night  when  at  the  opera  with  Amelia,  I  was  complaining  that  I  did  n't 
understand  Italian. 

*  'Twould  n't  take  you  long,  dear,'  said  she.  ^  How  long  do  you  suppose, 
lor  instance,  you  would  be  in  learning  six  hundred  words  ? ' 

*  About  a  month,  taking  it  easy  and  stopping  to  lunch,'  I  replied. 

*  Well,  then,  in  a  month  you  could  learn  enough  to  understand  the  opera 
language.' 

*  Not  the  other  books,  I  suppose,  however,  to  say  nothing  of  the  house- 
talk  and  bull  and  bear  dialect  and  legal  slanguage.' 

*  Bless  your  heart,  child,  na  That  would  require  a  year  or  two's  very 
hard  work.  But  do  n't  you  see  that  in  the  opera  it 's  nothing  but  *  0  my 
heart  f '  and  *  beautiful  adored  image  I '  0  qual  piacer  and  seiagurata  /  over 
and  over  and  over  again  ?' 

*  That 's  so,'  quoth  I  Mace  to  myself.  Six  hundred  words  I  Just  and  only 
I  suppose.  That's  doing  a  big  business  on  a  small  capital  though,  when  a  fel- 
low comes  to  reflect  what  an  amount  of  hooraying  and  hissing,  fighting,  spree- 
ing  and  dying  they  get  out  of  it.  They  certainly  are  an  economical  race  these 
Italianers.  I  always  heard  it,  and  now  I  know  it.  Six  hundred  t  Lord  I 
why  I  'd  have  bet  a  sixpence  that  Brignoli  and  Amodio  over  there  had  used  up 
the  Romah  Webster's  Unabridged  an  hour  ago,  and  got  pretty  well  on  into  the 
Pictorial  Worcester.     Six  hundred  words  ;   why,  at  seven  per   cent  that 
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would  n*t  give  'em  more  than  forty -two  idcM,  to  say  nothing  of  taxes. 

Six why  it  beats  the  What  Is  It,  takes  the  blower  off  the  Aztec,  What 

Can  They  Bees,  and  scratches  the  yamish  from  the  How  Do  You  Find  Tour- 
self  ?  Come  now :  I  like  this.  But  then  if  we  come  to  facts,  feliow*militia- 
men  and  brother  trustees,  yes,  how  it  is  with  Ourselves  f  If  they  Ve  got  noth- 
ing but  a  rug,  it  don't  follow  that  we  all  lie  in  feather  beds,  does  it  t  as  Uncle 
Benny  used  to  say.' 

On  examining  this  toptic  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Italian  Opera- 
tors— as  Mike  Walsh  thought  of  the  French — were  n't  so  poor  as  I  at  first 
judged  'em  to  be.  I'm  not  one  of  your  'cute  sort,  and  the  subject  (like  this 
whole  chapter  if  you  come  to  that)  was  clear  ahead  of  my  scholarship,  and 
any  amount  of  Cannel  over  my  Anthracite.  But  with  the  help  of  Natanella 
Seton  I  concluded  that  the  average  of  men,  as  they  run,  generally  keep  a  good 
way  inside  of  forty-two  ideas :  even  when .  they  go  at  a  two-forty  pace.  Only 
on  the  Amount  of  words  they  rather  rag  the  Italians.  On  the  ideas  we  about 
neck  'em ;  on  the  eopiotu  terborem  we  're  a  length  or  two  ahead. 

On  this  I  constructed  a  grand  scheme  and  a  stupendous  theory.  Stand 
fivm  under:  '  the  brix  are  loose  I ' 

About  half  of  all  that 's  said  or  written  consists  of  phrases,  and  even  long 
sentences,  which  every  body  knows  all  through. 

Now  if  we  could  only  stenograph  or  phonograph  these  sentences,  or  be- 
reave-iate  them  of  some  of  their  needless  relations,  or  sog  them  down  aomo- 
how  into  smaller  space,  woiild  not  he  who  rendered  tills  service  to  humanity, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  better  element  of  womanity,  deserve,  0  KNicxBBBOCKXBa ! 
some  Enormous  Tribute  of  Respect,  a  very  large  gold  one  say,  with  Jewelled 
lid,  containing  a  stupend-o-log-i-cal-i-nif-er :  something  check  on  the  Chemical 
for  some  of  its  mint-drops  or  other  drugs  ?  Should  not  expense  be  in  this  in- 
stance made  a  Doctor  of  Divinity :  D.D'd  you  know,  or  distinctiy  darned  ? 

I  'U  make  a  start  on  it,  anyhow. 

For  a  flyer,  let's  take  these  expressions,  and  use  their  initisla.  'Twill 
come  hard  at  first,  take  some  time,  as  the  Saturday  Preu  folks  say,  to  get  on 
our  P.  B.,  (permanent  basis,  you  know.)  But  'twould  n't  be  much  harder 
than  crochet-work,  or  any  musical  instrument:  and  wouldn't  begin  with  bil- 
liards. I  've  known  a  young  gentleman  in  the  silk  and  glove  line  to  devote  a 
good  deal  more  time  than  that  to  learning  how  to  pitch  a  quarter  from  the  too 
of  his  boot  into  his  mouth ;  one  day  he  swallowed  it,  by  the  way,  and  there- 
by, to  his  G.  G.,  (great  grieQ  irrecoverably  lost  his  two  shillings ;  in  conse- 
quence of  which  he  staid  at  home  four  Sundays,  for  having  turned  himself 
into  that  amount  of  contribution-box ;  in  consequence  of  which  staying  at 
home  he  lost  his  moral  character ;  in  consequence  of  which  he  became  a  New- 
York  School  Trustee :  but  decency  forbids  following  this  H.  P.  (hairovring 
picture)  any  farther. 

Well,  then,  do  n't  you  think  for  a  start  that  these  expriBSsions  might  be 
shook  down  considerably  shorter  ?    Look : 

All  isnot  gold  that  glitters :  All  i.  n.  Gold  t  g. 

'Tis  beauty  lends  enchantment  to  the  view :  'Tis  Beauty  L  £.  to  t  v. 
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Her  situation  became  every  instant  more  perilous :  Her  sit  b.  er.  i.  m.  p. 

Words  are  inadequate  to  express  the  emotions  which Words  a.  L  to 

ex.  t  e.  w. 

I  believe  that  I  may  say  without  Tanity,  that I  beL  1 1  may  s.  w.  r. 

I  can  prove  to  you  that  you  will  get  twenty-five  per  cent  more  if  you  in- 
sure with  Our  Company :  I  can  p.  t  y.  that  y.  w.  g.  26  pc.  m.  L  y.  i.  w.  o. 
Compy. 

With  hearts  ever  open  to  the  call  of  duty :  With  Hs.  e.  o.  t  the  c.  of  d. 

No  man  in  the  ward  has  worked  harder  for  the  Democratic  cause  than  I 
hare :  No  m.  i.  t  wd.  h.  w.  h.  £  t  Dem.  c.  t  I  hve. 

It  needs  no  argument  to  prove :  It  nds.  n.  a.  to  p. 

Money  is  scarce  and  stocks  is  down :  M.  is  s.  A;  s.  is  D. 

Be  virtuous  and  you  will  be  happy :  Be  v.  A;  y.  w.  b.  hpy. 

Woodman,  spare  that  tree :  W.  s.  1. 1 

The  sermon  was  fervid  and  eloquent,  and  bore  the  impress  of  talent :  T.  s. 
was  ferv.  &  e.,  A;  b.  the  L  of  t 

In  our  Midst :  L  o.  m. 

We  have  donated  to  the  congregation :  W.  h.  dd.  to  t  c. 

Pending  the  hymn,  Brother  Smith  .will  take  up  a  collection :  P.  t  hm.,  B. 
S.  w.  t  u.  a.  col. 

I  have  proven  to  your  full  satisfiM^on :  I.  h.  p.  t.  yr.  f.  s. 

Bat  it  is  in  the  accounts  of  balls  and  reports  of  extempore  prayers,  or  ex- 
tempore any  things,  that  this  efitting  down  system  will  work  with  a  sliptarious 
Bcnish,  simmering  down  and  drying  up  oratory  into  its  very  condensest  limits. 
For  when  you  come  to  muse  on  it,  F.  G*s  —  fellow  -  citizens  —  and  think 
how  entirely  these  produetionB  of  gushing  genius  are  mosaicked  out  of  old 
bits,  you  will  marvel,  I  know,  that  nobody  ever  got  up  a  system  of  ciphers  for 
that  same. 

'  The  beautiful  Miss  C.  0.  B.  was  >the  observed  .of  all  observers.    Truth 

was  in  her  steps,  heaven  was  in  her  eye,  in  every '    0  goodness  I  I  carCt 

stand  the  whole  of  that^  you  know :  not  on  any  terms.  *  The  exquisitely 
lovely  Miss  B.  0.  B.  swept  in  unrivalled  grace  amid  a  shower  of  burning 
glances  rained  from  bleeding  hearts.  The  glass  of  fashion  and  the  mould  of 
form,  the  observed  of  all  observers.  The  belle  of  the  evening  was  the  &scinat- 
ing  Ifiss  D.  0.  B.,  of  Pigwackett  Centre.  The  Spirit  of  loveliness  seemed  to 
have  lent  her  its  most  potent  charms.  For  &ultless  was  her  form  as  beauty^s 
qneen  and  every  winning  grace  that  love  demands ' 

^lf  9^  ^)  ff^  ^  ^^^  sputter  putter  /  Talk  about  the  Italian  Opera,  and 
its  only  six  hundred  words  I  Bless  your  dear  heart,  why  Only  Harf  o*  That 
If  Tou  Please  would  do  abundantly  to  serve  up  all  the  misses  in  the  country, 
with  a  quotation  under  every  one,  like  toast  under  partridges.  And  then  the 
sentimentical  quotations  (sightations  Nelly  calls  'em)  are  so  well  known  that  a 
single  cipher  would  do  to  recall  any  of  them,  after  a  very  little  practice.  Oh  I 
it  *s  Jolly,  it  is ;  ^his  wood-violet  and  Valenciennes,  &ns  and  braids,  beaux 
and  band  of  music  literature  I  Some  folks  quiz  it.  I  canH  for  my  life  and 
aoaL    Lord  lovayou,  I'd  as  soon  find  fkult  with  the  Opera  for  the  feWness  in 
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a  bill  of  iU  colmbwlaiy ;  as  aoon  mash  a  butterfly  with  a  mallet ;  as  soon  set  a 
child  a-ctTing  or  a  house  oa  fire  as  get  mad  at  our  poor  ^  Special  Correspond- 
ent's style.  We  can't  all  be  Patent  Letter -Writers  you  know,  specially 
when  we  don't  know  how ;  and  perhaps  four  o'clock  in  the  morning  at  that, 
and  maybe  with  the  steam  of  seren  punches  Just  deading  away,  and  perchance 
no  sleep  the  nig^  before,  and  peradventure  with  the  mail  going  to  dose 
directly,  and  very  like  Old  Hob  to  pay  generally.  There's  no  use  talking; 
big  criticism  on  mall  writing,  such  as  Mace  Sloper^s,  for  instance,  isn't  fair. 
It's  too  much  of  what  the  Bvening  Foit  cslls  jug-handle  judgment:  all  of  ono 
side.  It  do  n't  make  proper  allowancea,  as  Bill  Nailor  said  of  the  dder-barrel, 
whose  spicket  dribbled  when  he  was  thirsty,  and  rushed  when  he  was  n't  dry. 

But  if  it  would  be  rather  a  Big  Thing  to  cut  down  tiie  present  salary  of 
our  language  to  a  greatly  reduced  figure  in  this  department  of  litersture,  what 
shall  we  say  of  that  forlorn  hope  of  the  clerical  army  who  pitch  into  the 
Enemy  with  addresses,  piayers  and  lectures,  of  which  a  wonderfhl  proper- 
tion  is  a  combination  of  texts  or  phrases  all  known  to  ereiy  body  almost 
since  his  year  One.  And  he  played  on  a  Harp  of  a  thousand  strings ;  Sperits 
of  the  just  made  perfect 

Particularly  when  tiie  address  is  extempore.  These  extrompery  addresses, 
whether  they  be  in  the  form  of  a  beer-song  in  a  concert-saloon,  joyously  in- 
qmring  of  The  Prettiest  Waiter-Qirls  in  the  City  'who  paid  for  the  barber  ?' 
(rhyme,  *  harbor ;')  or  whether  they  be  utterances  of  Mr.  Hyder  Oceanic,  when 
clairroyantly  magnetised ;  or  Beverend  Cream*  Cheese,  or  any  other  man,  are 
extremely  apt  to  resemble  going  through  a  swamp  where  a  man  has  to  jump 
from  hussodc  to  hussock,  taking  a  rest  or  getting  a  purchase  on  every  fresh 
bunch  of  reeds,  grass  or  mud,  to  enable  him  to  take  a  firesh  leap. 

Is  n't  it  sot 

The  popularity  of  certain  Hard  -  Shell  Sermons  is  enough  anyhow  to  show 
that  the  whole  American,  people,  of  whom  Mace  Sloper  is  a  humble  unit  and 
average  ssmple,  are  of  the  opinion  that  it 's  a  good  deal  so :  if  not  among  the 
regulars  and  educated  ones,  at  least  am<Mig  the  irregulars  and  gorilla  corps. 
And  I  might  carry  the  prindple  out  much  farther.  I  might  show  how  our 
orators  could  cut  down ;  and  how  the  editors  even  might  adTantageously 
abridge  many  things  in  their  papers ;  for  instance,  the  details  of  the  diyoroe 
trials.  And  oh  1  how  easy,  how  very,  Tery  easy  it  would  be  for  any  person  of 
any  approach  to  intelligence  to  leam  a  set  of  dphers  or  phonographs,  what- 
ever they  might  be ;  each  one  standing  for  one  of  the  set  of  thrilling  events, 
harrowing  inddents,  shuddering  scenes  and  awful  imminent  catastrophes  of 
the  under-crust  romances.  Why,  since  I  wrote  that  last  word  I  Ve  been  going  ^ 
over  a  dutpter  of  the  '  Midnight  Baven ;  or.  The  BLing^s  Own  Murderer,'  and 
though  not  one  of  your  smart  sort,  or  peculiariy  versed  and  chaptered  in 
literature,  I  can  say  that  there  is  n't  a  point  in  the  whole  story ;  not  an  expres- 
sion or  attitude,  a  rusty  key  turning  in  the  antiquated  lode,  or  the  servitor  who 
bowed  and  retired,  or  the  mysterious  stranger,  or  the  antidote,  or  *0  Juanal 
would  that  we  were  in  swne  lone  isle  where  all  life  should  seem  the  sunny 
lapse  of  one  bright  summer's  day ; '  or,  in  short,  any  thing  else,  any  where, 
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which  I  haTen^t  seen  saw-dusted  here  and  there  all  over  my  reading  and 
tiieater-going  existence.  In  fact,  if  these  points  were  only  once  well  learned 
they  might  he,  by  a  fbrther  effort  of  memory,  identified  with  certain  moves  in 
chess,  so  that  erery  unexpected  phase  of  the  game  would  be  a  fresh  horror,  or 
a  loT^-speech  or  a  threat.  Then  again  they  might  be  identified  with  oertain  din- 
ner-dishes,  which  as  the  courses  went  on  might  advance  to  a  dessert  upshot. 
Tenderline  and  mushrooms,  that 's  the  heroine  you  know,  in  a  sentimental 
mood,  accompanied  by  upstart  fops  as  parvenue  as  possible ;  potato  croquettes 
next  to  them,  that 's  her  faithful  Irish  maid  in  a  new  French  dress :  she 's  dis- 
guised, I  suppose  to  pass  as  the  Countess  de  la  Maquerelle;  oh!  'twould  be 
very  easy,  as  easy  as  the  praying  in  Thibet,  which  Nella  told  me  about,  where 
they  set  the  prayer  on  a  mill  and  agree  that  every  time  it  turns  around  it 
should  count  fbr  once  said. 

According  to  the  Revised  Statues.  Meanwhile,  in  much  tribulation,  breth- 
ren, I  await  with  earnest  hope  that  printing-press,  that  admirable  little  invent 
by  means  of  which  any  poet — or  Any  Other  Man — can  run  off  his  lyrics 
into  type  so  Ihst  as  he  composes  them. 

And  this  perhaps  is  the  greatest  Relief  to  Humanity,  of  the  many  joys 
convolved  in  such  an  implemeni  For  perhaps  half  the  books  now  slung  out 
by  the  thousand  at  the  community  are  started  just  that  the  author  may  see 
himself  in  Print  That  was  what  was  the  matter  with  Me  when  I,  some  fif- 
teen years  ago,  walked  into  the  Krickbbbooueb,  the  Loan  bless  it !  If  all  the 
yoong  poets  could  only  just  print  themselves  off  into  type;  make  half  a  dozen 
copies  at  no  more  trouble  than  phiying  off  as  many  pages  of  music ;  just  a 
Ibw  volumes  to  give  the  giiis  and  lend  round ;  as  mueh  as  would  take  the 
rough  edge  off 

Would  n't  it  be  Nice  1  The  Individual  who  perfects  that  Apperiatus,  if  he 
do  n't  make  it  oost  more  than  I  can  raise  on  a  long  note,  may  look  out  for  a 
customer  in  Mace  Sloper. 


FRIENDSHIP  IN  MISFORTUNE. 

MisroBTum  ripens  friendship  into  love  — 
And  love  grows  quicker  in  the  tears  of  woe 
Than  in  hot  happiness  and  joy.    To  prove 
How  much  I  feel  were  idle  —  but  to  know 
More  of  thy  grief-shaped  life,  and  then  bestow 
My  days  to  soothe  thy  sorrow,  is  a  task 
Which  cannot  choose  but  from  such  history  grow. 
And  many  weighty  questions  would  I  ask, 
Did  I  not  fear  to  wound  while  tearing  off  the  mask. 
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THE    SKEPTICAL   MOTHER. 


■T   WILLIAM   ■.  aOLOOMBK,  ILOu 


0  Alxok  I  sweet  Aleck  1  the  cold  earth  that  fell 

On  the  lid  of  thy  coffin  was  thrown  on  my  heart  — 
A  cbud  which  no  sun-heam  can  ever  dispel, 

A  shadow  of  death  which  can  never  depart. 
How  often  I  lay  my  dull  book  on  the  shelf^ 

And  gaze  at  thy  chair  till  thine  image  I  sec  I 
How  often  I  mimic  thy  tones  to  myself^ 

And  pensively  fancy  I  *m  listening  to  thee  I 

They  tell  me  thy  spirit  is  close  at  my  side, 

And  can  hew  what  I  say,  and  can  see  what  I  do: 
How  can  I  believe  it  t  could  HsATSir  deride  f 

Set  my  child  at  my  knee,  yet  conceal  from  my  view  ? 
If  thou  didst  behold  me,  and  there  was  no  chedc, 

Oh  1  what  oould  restrain  such  affection  as  thine  t 
Those  sweet  little  arms  would  be  twined  round  my  neck. 

That  dear  little  &ce  would  be  pressed  ag»inst  mine  I 

*T  is  darkness — all  darkness,  my  beautifbl  boy  f 

My  skeptical  heart  is  in  love  with  its  pain ; 
Faith  cannot  reveal  me  a  picture  of  joy, 

But  reason  dissolves  the  bright  colors  again. 
Ah  1  why  are  these  mysteries  that  ever  exceed 

The  limits  of  knowledge,  the  mind^s  feeble  scope  ? 
And  who  knows  but  death  is  eternal  indeed, 

And  heaven  itself  the  false  echo  of  hope? 

Or  if  there  be  life  in  the  leaf  and  the  stone, 

And  in  atoms  that  people  the  wind  and  the  wave, 
It  may  be  that  sweet  little  life  of  thine  own 

Is  now  but  a  halo  surrounding  thy  grave. 
Oh !  come  in  a  vision  or  come  in  a  dream. 

And  cheat  my  poor  &ncy  with  tissues  of  air ! 
If  they  cannot  be  real,  at  least  let  them  seem. 

But  leave  me  not,  leave  me  not  thus  to  despair  I 
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A      VOYAGE 

THSOUOH    THS    STRAIT    OF    MAOBLLAN    TO    THE    PACIFIC. 
BT  USUT.  3.  a.  HAMfLTOX,  U.  a.  MATT, 

*  Tbb  western  wind  wm  wild  and  dank  In  foam* 
And  all  alone  went  ihe.* 

Thb  *  Wjoming'  left  Rio  de  Janeiro  on  the  twelfth  of  December,  1859,  and 
steamed  out  of  that  beautiful  bay  under  a  cloudless  sky.  On  the  twenty- 
second  we  caught  our  first  gale,  and  another  on  the  twenty-fourth.  On  the 
erening  of  the  twenty-serenth,  through  the  saffiron  mist  of  a  glorious  sunset, 
the  coast  of  Patagonia  burst  upon  us;  and  .that  night,  weary  with  being 
knocked  about,  we  found  an  anchorage  under  the  shelter  of  Cape  Virgin,  the 
easternmost  land. 

By  daylight  the  next  morning,  that  is,  at  two  o*clock  in  the  afternoon,  we 
were  under  way  again ;  rounded  the  cape,  and  attempted  to  enter  the  Strait  of 
Magellan.  In  this  we  were  destined  to  disappointment ;  for  a  sharp  gale  came 
blowing  out  of  its  open  Jaws,  and  the  ebb-tide  foamed  against  the  ship*s  stem. 
So  we  bore  away  for  the  Tierra  del  Fuego  shore,  and  found  a  good  anchorage 
for  the  night  under  its  lee.  The  next  day  our  luck  was  better ;  for  with  fine 
weather,  and  a  mill-race  of  a  tide  after  us,  we  dashed  into  the  Strait,  and  by 
four  o'clock  that  afternoon  were  snugly  anchored  in  Peckett  Harbor.  On 
passing  in  we  obserred  flocks  of  wild-geese  upon  the  brown  hill-sides.  The 
excitement  among  the  sportsmen  on  board  was  intense.  A  party  landed,  but 
the  game  was  too  shy  to  secure  many  in  so  open  a  country. 

Br^ht  and  early  the  next  morning  we  set  fifty  sailors  On  shore,  to  give 
than  'a  run ; *  and  with  it  some  practical  practice  in  rifle  shooting,  at  which 
more  would  be  learned  than  in  a  month's  firing  at  a  target  dangling  fit>m  the 
fore-yard,  or  at  a  cask  anchored  off  firom  the  ship.  We  see  in  the  papers  that 
Garibaldi's  best  soldiers  are  sailots ;  that  they  are  more  ready  at  expedients, 
happier,  better  foragers,  and  have  more  *dash '  than  landsmen.  We  are  glad 
to  hear  so  good  an  account  of  Jack.  The  day  has  gone  by  in  our  Navy  when 
it  is  thought  *  lubberly '  in  a  sailor  to  know  how  to  handle  a  musket  The 
latter  has  superseded  the  boarding-pike  in  repelling  boarders ;  and  there  is  no 
reason  why  the  crew  of  every  man-of-war  should  not  be  a  battalion  of  prac- 
tised riflemen.  The  arms,  the  ammunition  and  the  men  are  there ;  the  Qot- 
emment  has  only  to  enforce  practice.  But  this  practice  should  not  be  confined 
to  firing  at  a  target  at  stated  times :  the  men  should  be  sent  on  shore  to  hunt 
and  shoot  whenever  an  opportunity  presents  itselfl  A  man  will  shoot  almost 
as  well  for  his  dinner  as  for  his  life  if  he  only  has  to  do  iU 

Carrying  out  this  idea,  it  was  not  long  after  landing  before  the  Ifinie-balls 
were  wfaissing  fearftilly  among  the  wild-geese ;  and  as  a  consequence,  the  birds 
leoognized  the  men  a  mile  off,  and  away  they  wentl    Howeyer,  as  Jack  had 
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ott  idea  that  his  muaket  was  good  for  at  least  three  miles,  he  was  pretty  sure 
to  send  a  ball  after  them,  and  a  curse  after  it,  by  way  of  helping  it  along. 
Some  of  the  more  enthusiastic  had  gone  orer  fifteen  or  twenty  miles  of  ground 
before  getting  back  to  our  camp,  which  was  made  on  the  shore  of  an  inlet  within 
three  or  four  miles  of  the  ship.  As  hungry  as  wolres,  we  cooked  and  do- 
Toured  almost  all  the  game  we  had  killed.  After  supper,  in  spite  of  fatigue,  a 
party  of  a  dozen  gathered  around  the  fire  and  commenced  calculating  the 
chances  of  *  catching,'  as  one  of  them  expressed  it,  *  them  iSying  devils,  the 
geese,  with  their  sails  fhrled,  and  at  anchor  in  the  night-time.*  From  this  lit^ . 
raDy  ^wildfgoose  chase,'  they  were  only  dissuaded  by  an  ^  ancient  mariner,' 
who  has  great  weight  among  them  as  a  sportsman,  from  the  &ct  of  his  once 
having  been  a  ^  flllibuster.'  He  informed  them,  authoritatiTely,  that  *  the  wild- 
goose,  like  the  albatross,  kept  under  way  all  nighty  and  *■  hove-to'  under  easy 
sail,  to  keep  clear  of  the  foxes  and  other  varmints.'  This  appeared  to  settle 
the  matter ;  for  before  long  all  hands  were  rolled  up  in  tl^eir  pea-jackets  or 
blankets,  and  sleeping  as  soundly  as  in  their  hammodcs.  The  relish  with 
which  the  crew  enjoyed  their  liberty,  and  the  many  attendant  amusing  inci- 
dents made  the  best  part  of  the  day's  sport 

For  the  whole  of  the  next  day  the  shooting  was  kept  up ;  and  by  sunset 
the  men  were  sent  on  board,  with  every  cartridge-box  empty.  Of  course 
every  man  of  the  crew  had  seen  a  tiger  or  an  ostrich  which  another  was 
equally  wilUng  to  swear  was  a  fox  or  a  eranel  All,  at  least,  were  brim-full  of 
adventures  which,  adroitly  spun  into  ^yams,'  will  serve  as  amusement  for 
the  whole  cruise.  Since  then  we  have  had  smaller  hunting-parties  in  Nica- 
ragua, when  more  game  was  killed;  but  certainly  the  event  of  the  cruise  so  far 
was  our  two  days  of  camp  life  at  Pedcett  Harbor. 

After  sending  the  men  on  board,  a  small  party  in  the  cutter  pulled  over  to 
Pitcher-Ldand,  not  a  half-mile  from  the  ship.  Here,  from  sunset  to  an  hour 
afterward,  we  had  splendid  shooting,  as  the  geese  flew  in  to  settle  for  the 
night  We  could  hear  the  foxes  ^rushing'  them  into  the  water  on  the  main* 
land,  and  a  moment  after  they  would  come  hustling  past  us.  We  hardly  had 
a  chance  to  load  more  than  one  barrel  at  a  time,  and  of  course  lost  maa^y 
shots ;  still  we  lived  on  wild-geese  for  two  weeks,  and  our  small  mess  have  not 
small  appetites. 

The  wild-goose  of  the  Strait  of  MagelUn  is  in  siae  and  af^esrance  not  un- 
like our  domestic  bird.  The  male  is  black,  white  and  lead-color,  with  Uack 
bars  mid-way  across  the  wings.  The  female  is  black  and  gray.  The  bill  in 
both  is  black,  and  rather  short  and  sharp.  Th^  foed  in  flocks  in  the  day-time 
on  the  wild  cranberry  growing  on  the  hill-sides.  All  through  ^e  Strait  the 
kelp  -  goose  is  found,  but  it  is  unfit  for  the  table.  It  is  called  the  'steam* 
boat  duck,'  from  the  use  it  makes  of  its  wings  while  swimming. 

On  the  morning  after  our  return  from  the  shotting  excursion,  we  ran  on  to 
Sandy-Point,  where  the  Chilians  have  a  post^  kq>t  up  merely  to  give  them  a 
claim  to  the  country.  Here  I  saw  a  number  of  Patagoniana;  big  dirty  fol- 
lows, half-drunk,  and  looking  like  our  Indiana  under  similar  drcumstanoes. 
The  Qovemor  of  Sandy -Point  had  measured  a  hundred  of  them,  and  their 
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avenge  height  WM  five  feet  eleven  inohee.  This  certainly  indieates  the  fact 
that  they  are  a  Uurge  race,  but  by  no  means  the  giants  ^e  early  naTigatars  re- 
present them.  Living  on  the  pampas  they  are  fine  horsemen ;  and'  a  man's 
wealth  among  them  is  estimated  by  the  nmnber  of  horses  i^iich  he  owns, 
Sflyer  they  yalne  more  than  gold,  as  the  former  is  more  easily  worked.  Their 
only  ornaments  are  made  of  it  Except  an  ooeasional  rich  chie^  who  indulges 
in  the  Inxory  of  a  pan*,  it  is  seldom  that  one  meets  with  a  man  who  has  more 
than  one  wife.  Mere  *  birds  of  passage'  that  they  axe,  it  is  to  be  presumed 
the  increase  of  baggage,  (the  ezolusiYe  privilege  of  the  lUr  sex  the  world  over,) 
deters  the  Patagonian  gentleman  from  burdening  himself  with  more  Quanaco 
robes  than  one  woman  can  wear.  Although  the  ^NoahVArk  Trunk'  is  not 
an  institution  of  the  country,  the  padcH»ddle  it.  The  guanaco  supplies  them 
with  food  and  raiment ;  and,  as  they  only  get  bread  from  the  white  man,  their 
diet  is  mostly  of  meat,  for  they  have  no  vegetables.  On  tiieir  -home,  the  pam- 
pas, they  are  a  hardy  brare  race ;  but  those  I  saw  at  Sandy-Point  were  debased 
with  liquor,  for  whieh  they  have  the  natural  thirst  of  the  '  Red  Man.' 

The  w<»nen  are  plain,  with  large  heads,  feet  and  hands.  The  children 
would  be  pretty  if  well  washed.  All  have  beautiful  teeth,  and  bright  black 
eyes,  with  the  oblique  eye -brow.  There  is  a  young  German  living  among 
them,  who  is  acquiring  their  language ;  and  I  trust  he  may  survive  his  hard- 
ships, and  give  us  a  minute  account  of  this  tribe.  Frwn  the  dootor  of  the 
colony  I  i»cked  up  a  few  crumbs  of  information.  He  says  that  in  burying  a 
Oaeiqu^  homage  is  made  to  the  rising  sun ;  and  the  body  is  placed  in  the 
earth  at  sunset  No  trace  is  left  of  the  grave ;  and  much  skill  is  displayed  in 
concealing  it  Their  language  is  guttural  in  its  tones,  and  figurative  in  its  ex- 
pressions ;  a  letter  is  so  rendered  in  it  as  to  express  the  idea  of  a  ^  paper- 
tonffueJ*  Nothing  astonishes  them  so  much  as  the  idea  that  a  man,  two  or 
three  hundred  miles  ofiE^  can  make  a  few  black  marks  on  a  piece  of  paper, 
which  shall  make  another  smile  when  he  looks  at  it  1  At  such  a  time  they 
will  gather  around  the  reader  of  the  letter,  and  look  anxiously  in  his  £ftce.  If 
he  smiles,  or  gives  any  other  outward  indication  of  what  is  passing  in  his 
mind,  they  at  once  exclaim :  *  See  how  he  understands  the  paper-tongue ! ' 

The  guanaco,  which  is  a  species  of  Uama,  looks  like  a  large  woolly  deer, 
and  is  found  upon  the  plains  in  vast  herds.  Swift  and  shy,  in  an  op^n  coun- 
try it  is  impossible  to  get  within  buck-shot  range  of  one.  They  feed  usually 
in  the  valleys,  leaving  sentinels  on  the  hill-tops,  who  give  the  alarm  with  a 
peculiar  cry  or  nei^  on  the  approach  of  danger.  The  Patagonians  capture 
Uiem  by  encircling  the  herd,  and  gradually  closing  upon  it  When  near 
enough,  they  cfaaige,  and  by  throwing  the  hola^  hobble  the  animaL  This  ^  bola' 
ia*  nothing  more  than  a  roimd  stone  made  &st  by  a  thong  five  or  six  feet  in 
length,  somewhat  after  the  manner  of  a  slung  -  shot  It  is  swung  rapilly 
aioond  the  bead,  and  then  .thrown  with  the  accuracy  of  a  rifle-ball  at  the  legs 
of  die  guanaco,  wha^  it  becomes  entangled  by  the  thong,  and  finally  trips 
the  ammal  up.  The  meat  in  the  cold  clear  climate  of  eastern  Patagonia  will 
keep  Ibr  six  weeks.    We  obtained  enough,  for  a  few  pounds  of  pilot-bread,  to 
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last  VLS  ten  days.  Its  flayw  is  somewluit  like  that  of  yenison ;  but  it  is  nci* 
ther  so  delicate  nor  so  tender. 

On  eiftering  the  Strait,  as  we  did,  from  the  eastward,  we  had  first  the 
Bcorehed-oolored  pampas  with  their  magically  clear  and  magnifying  atmosphere. 
Swept  by  the  south-west  gales  they  are  shorn  of  every  tree,  and  only  here 
and  there  a  duster  of  wild  barberry  bashes  is  to  be  seen.  The  shores  are 
Bteep,  and  strewn  with  boulders,  tracing  their  topography  as  if  with  a  heavy 
black-ink  mark ;  while  fiur  to  the  northward  the  mountains  iade  away  in  the 
deep-blue  palpitating  atmosphere.  Gape  Virgin,  the  first  land  that  we  saw, 
stood  brown  and  treeless,  blighted  by  the  tempests  that  have  swept  over  it 
since  *  Creation '  was  created. 

We  left  Sandy-Point  at  night ;  but  before  day-light  we  found  ourselvea 

*  butting'  head « foremost  into  a  south-west  gale:  so  we  went  into  ^PorU 
Ihmine,^  hard  by,  and  anchored.    Here  it  was,  in  1684,  that  Sarmiento  estab- 

,  fished  a  colony.  Its  &te  gave  the  name  to  the  port  The  admiral  having  been 
captured  by  the  English,  the  people  of  the  colony  were  left  without  supplies, 
and  died  of  starvation.  Spite  of  its  name,  however,  and  the  sad  history  asso- 
ciated with  it,  the  bay  is  a  pleasant  place  *to  IooJb  at'  Upon  the  eastern  side 
are  the  old  settlements :  to  the  north  the  wooded  hills,  covered  with  flat  •  top 
beech  -  trees,  and  slopes  of  long  grass  and  barberry.    Over  to  the  west  is 

*  Mount  Philip,'  clad  with  forests  to  the  top :  a  beautiful  mountain  of  its  kind. 
Nearer  the  water,  on  the  same  side,  the  banks  rise  like  green-sodded  ramparts  ^ 
and  beyond  the  Point,  which  is  low  and  sandy,  is  the  River  Ledger,  of  which 

old  Byron  gives  rather  an  over-drawn  description.     H ,  and  E  and 

M ^  went  up  the  Ledger  a  mile,  and  found  good  snipe  and  teal  shooting. 

They  inveigled  also  a  brown-neck  goose,  smaller  than  that  found  at  Peckett 
Harbor:  but  he  was  a  noblo  fat  follow  I 

On  January  the  fifth  we  entered  '  (>ooked  Reach.'  The  scenery  here  is 
like  that  of  the  Alps.  Jagged  peaks  of  purple  slate,  covered  with  snow  at  the 
highest  points,  with  a  spasm  of  sun-shine  now  and  then  dashing  along  Ihem. 
The  colorings  of  the  fore-grounds  are  varied  and  beautiftil ;  with  crimson 
mosses,  and  flat-top  beech-trees,  and  here  and  there,  under  the  melting  edges 
of  a  patch  of  snow,  plats  of  green  grass  nestling  In  the  moist  and  sheltered 
hollows.  The  headlands,  as  made,  burst  upon  you  like  a  Scottish  mountain 
through  the  mist,  reminding  one  of  the  landsoape  portion  of  one  of  Landseer'a 
pictures.  If  I  except  the  Swiss  lakes,  (and  I  can  toareely  do  so,)  this  is  by  for 
the  most  wonderfiil  water  I  have  ever  sailed  over.  After  leaving  Loredo  Bay, 
you  come  to  the  wooded  country,  where  the  dark  trees  reach  up  flrom  the 
shores  to  mountain-tops.  The  effect  of  this  uniformity  and  density  of  green. is 
sometimes  marred  by  the  blight  of  a  ploughing  ^  Willawa,'  that  has  blasted  the 
tree-tops  and  left  them  withered  and  ragged.  From  Cape-Froward,  the  moat 
Southern  land  of  the  continent  proper,  the  scenery  nearly  approaches  that  of 
the  higher  Alps ;  balder,  more  chaotic,  and  wilder  in  its  foatures  as  you  go 
westward.  High,  dome-shaped  mountains,  covered  waist-deep  with  snow  and 
black  jagged  aigtiilleB^  stood  desolate  and  wet  against  the  storm-bluned  sky; 
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wfaSe  Um  huge  g^ftdera  racked  down  from  the  goiges  to  the  purple  waters  of 
theStnit. 

Off  Jerome  Chumel,  ft  canoe  came  alongside,  in  which  were  huddled  eleren 
inhabitants  of  Tiena  del  Fu^go.  As  these  were  the  first  seen  by  us,  oonsider- 
abie  coriositjr  was  evinced  to  get  a  *gpod  look'  at  them.  They  are  not  more 
than  fiTe  feet  in  heif^t;  their  complexion  is  of  a  dirty  copper-color;  their  hair 
tangled  and  coarse ;  and  their  eyes  small  and  sbarp,  with  inflamed  lids.  They 
saluted  us  with  cries  of  'Gallital '  (hard-bread :  the  Spanish  of  which  they 
seteed  to  hare  learned.)  In  the  boat  were  three  women  and  several  children ; 
these  latter  poor,  naked,  shivering  little  things,  .with  noses  which  evidently 
had  never  been  blown.  One  of  the  women  sat  aft  at  the  *  helm,'  or  paddle 
nsed  for  that  purpose;  The  boat  was  made  of  braids,  sewed  together  with 
vines  and  thongs  of  seal-skin.  These  people,  it  is  said,  live  afloat;  every 
every  fiunily  having  a  canoe  to  itsel£  The  head  man  of  the  party  came  on 
board  of  US,  dressed  in  a  costume  part  civilized  and  part  savage.  He  had  on  a 
ragged  cotton  shirt  and  a  *  seedy*  seal-skin  cap.  On  reaching  the  deck,  he 
walked  aft  ver^  deliberately  and  *  planted '  himself  in  front  of  the  man  at  the 
wheel ;  and  then  and  there  intimated  by  pantomime,  that  he  was  desirous  of 
introducing  his  copper-colored  legs,  (which  he  extended  one  after  the  other  at 
fall  length,)  into  a  pair  of  trowsers.  An  old  pair  having  been  given  him,  he 
next  *by  motions,'  very  *  pronounced'  and  eneigetic,  expressed  his  willingness 
to  be  provided  with  a  jacket  This  too  was  given  him ;  and  both  he  received 
without  the  slightest  demonstration  of  gratitude.  We  got  rid  of  our  friends 
with  difficulty,  and  went  once  more  upon  our  western  way. 

The  same  afternoon  a  gale  from  west-north-west,  with  cutting  sleet, 
drove  us  for  shelter  into  ^FlayaFarda  Cove.^  We  anchored  in  the  outer 
harbor  where  we  encountered  the  violent  squalls  which  sweep  through  every 
notch  and  valley.  Except  on  the  western  side  of  the  cove,  there  are  no  trees, 
tile  mountuns  being  slaty  and  bare.  A  party  of  us  landed,  but  found  no 
shooting.  After  a  hard  scramble,  we  came  upon  a  ridge  of  rocks,  which  looked 
down  into  a  beautiful  littie  mounta.in-lake.  This  basin  of  purple  water  is  sur- 
rounded by  colossal  perpendicular  walls  of  slate,  dotted  with  interval  verdure 
and  vnth  beautiful  cataracts  falling  down  along  them  into  the  lake.  These 
water-fiilla  look  at  a  distance  like  slender  slides  of  snow,  or  veins  of  delicately 
shaded  marble.  Under  a  scarred  boulder,  sheltering  the  ground  for  a  few  feet 
around  it,  I  found  a  littie  patch  of  wild  lupins.  Thus  old  Mother  Earth  strives 
to  soften  the  desolation  upon  her  bosom,  and  with  a  frail  flower  to  hide  her 
nakedness. 

On  the  evening  of  tiie  sixth  we  got  under  way  from  Playa  Parda ;  and  by 
mid-night  it  was  perfectly  calm.  We  ran  on  through  the  night,  finding  no 
difficulty  in  seeing  the  way ;  and  by  sun-rise  were  well  outside  of  the  Strait. 
Bdbte  an  hour,  however,  a  westerly  gale  came  sweeping  in  landward,  bearing 
in  its  arms  the  swejl  of  the  mighty  Pacific  I  To  steam  against  such  a  wind 
and  sea  was  to  bum  coal  at  the  rate  of  about  a  ton  a  mile  :  so  we  stood  back 
and  andiored  in  the  *■  Harbor  of  Mercy,'  close  under  Cape  Pillao.  The  scenery 
here  is  of  the  same  wild,  desolate  character  which  I  have  already  described. 
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We  found  neither  fish  nor  gune ;  ftnd  onr  stay,  in  the  midst  of  continuous  bed 
weather,  became  tedious.  Soon  after  anchoring,  a  fiunilj  of  Fuegans  came  on 
board.  Among  them  was  a  rather  good-looking  girl,  with  small  hands  and 
feet  The  men  were  a  rascally,  cannibal-looking  set:  Just  the  ^follows'  in  &ct, 
to  whet  their  short,  yellow  teeth  in  *a  piece  of  cdd  parson.*  Talking  all  to- 
gether, their  voices  sounded  like  the  cackling  of  a  flock  of  cormorsnis.  In 
truth,  these  poor  creatures,  living  on  musdes,  sea-eggs  and  limpets,  pass  at 
best  but  a  kind  of  seanihore  bird  ezialenoe.  The  general  sound  conveyed  by 
their  language  is  certainly  like  the  call  of  hirds  of  that  species.  You  hear  a 
continued  ea-ea-^la-eaJBa-iah  sound ;  a  boat  they  called  a  cauha.  In  imitating 
the  sounds  of  our  language,  they  were  wonderfully- '  apt,*  and  when  a  word 
was  given  them  to  repeat,  they  pronounced  it  with  exactness. 

M and  myself  landed,  designing  to  hunt  up  their  huts.    We  found 

their  boat  hauled  up  in  a  little  cove,  shut  out  from  the  anchorage  by  a  bluff 
point  of  rocks.  Having  seen  the  little  fellows  accsmble  up  the  cliff  near  this 
place,  we  followed  a  slippery  path,  until  we  came  to  a  promontory,  as  purple, 
flat  and  bare  on  the  top  as  a  log-slab.  From  its  ikrther  edge  we  caught  sight 
of  the  Fuegian  huts.  The  whole  nest  set  up  a  cry  like  a  flock  of  startled  gulls ; 
and  the  men,  armed  with  their  sealing-dubs,  came  to  meet  us.  Seeing  our 
party  well  anned,  they  changed  any  belligerent  intentions  they  might  have 
had ;  and  commenced  capering  and  dancing  before  us,  leading  the  way  down  to 
the  huts.  Here  we  were  received  by  the  *Head  of  the  Family*  with  an  ad- 
dress, which  our  want  of  'edication '  (the  ^credwnin*  gel-lory  of  the  United'n  * 
States*n  *)  prevents  our  rendering  into  English.  This  family  consisted  of  eight 
men  and  six  women ;  the  latter  all  young.  We  are  told  by  navigators,  that  of 
all  women,  the  ladies  of  Terra  del  Fuego  are  the  last  to  acknowledge  their 
ages;  for  when  one  becomes  pas$e,  her  lord  and  master  smokes  her  to  death 
and  eats  her.  The  w<»nen  seen  upon  this  occasion  were  almost  nude,  with 
only  tattered  covering  of  seal-skins ;  their  limbs  were  smeared  with  ^  dirtand- 
ashes,*  and  it  was  hard  to  believe  them  human.  Never,  in  all  my  wanderings, 
have  I  seen  man  brought  so  near  the  animaL  Life  with  a  Fuegian  is  a  fierce 
struggle  with  Nature  in  her  wildest,  most  desolate  and  severest  aspect ;  and  as 
a  consequence,  he  is  crafty,  treacherous,  and  revolting  to  look  upon. 

On  the  thirteenth  of  January  we  get  clear  of  the  Strait,  and  in  a  few  days 
afterward  came  into  fine  weather.  The  change  was  like  passing  firom  mid- 
winter into  8|>ring;  or  like  descending  the  Splugen  on  a  September  night,  to 
bask  upon  the  sun-lit  shores  of  Gomo  in  the  morning ! 

On  the  twentieth  we  arrived  in  Valparaiso,  and  were  once  more  in  a  civil- 
ised land.  Our  letters,  three  months  old,  were  waiting  for  us;  and  they 
brought  us  all  good  news.  The  '  Wyoming  *  scarred  and  stained  with  storm- 
marks,  told  plainly  the  weather  she  had  fouf^t  against  We  trust  her  aa 
good  and  true,  for  we  know  how  gallantly  she  behaved  in  breasting  the  pecen* 
nial  tempests  of  the  Patagonian  coast 
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THE      SNOW      FORT. 


A  POm  FOB  TBI  BOTB,  BT  J08BPB  BABBKJI. 

Ik  the  happy  days  of  boyhood, 

Five-and-tfairty  years  ago, 
(Life's  golden  age  of  joyhood,) 

We  built  castles  of  tiie  snow. 
In  the  guttering  drifts  we  quarried, 

And  our  mason-work  was  rare 
As  those  mansions,  many-storied, 

Manhood  fiuhions  out  of  air. 

Though  our  ramparts  and  our  fosfles 
Might  have  puzzled  old  Vauban, 

What  cared  we,  tiie  urchin  bosses, 
For  old  fogy  rule  and  plan  ? 

Our  out-works  were  the  queerest 
Erer  reared  by  human  skill. 

But  of  names  we  chose  the  dearest  — 

'  Erery  fort  was  Bunker-HilL 

How  the  parts  of  British  leaders 

Went  a-begging,  one  and  all ; 
How  we  all  were  earnest  pleaders 

For  front  places  on  the  wall  t 
Boys  detailed  for  service  foreign. 

Fell  in  line  with  clouded  brow, 
Each  one  clamored  to  be  Wabbbv, 

And  none  wanted  to  be  Howe. 

The  battle— ah!  we  fought  H, 

Not  at  an  by  History's  Hght ; 
How  the  pesky  Engtish  caught  H, 

How  they  always  lost  the  fig^t 
In  desirfte  of  irutli  we  chased  them, 

And  to  facts  entirely  bfind, 
As  down  the  hill  we  need  them, 

How  we  peppered  tnein  behliM  I 

Thos  wo  fiMglit  the  HgM  «r  BndHr's 

In  the  days  tlMi  knew  no  cat% 
Ere  the  waaw  we  tossed,  m  foaaktn^ 
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Now  alas  t  in  the  fierce  battle 

We  wage  daily  with  the  world, 
Harder  shots  against  us  rattle 

Than  our  boy-arms  ever  hurled. 

And 't  is  not  the  generous  tussle 

Of  the  snow-fort  on  the  knoll, 
But  a  strife  with-  those  who  hustle 

Not  the  body  but  the  soul ; 
And  instead  of  gleaming  missiles 

Poisoned  shafts  fly  to-and-fro, 
And  we  march  o*er  galling  thistles, 

Not  the  Telret  of  the  snow  I 
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BT    TBOMAB    BAILBT    ALDRICIL 


^Bj  the  gi^fl  of  Ooo  we  are  here  Mtemfaled.* 


On  examining  the  biographies  of  literary  men,  the  reader  cannot  but  be 
struck  by  the  obscure  part  which  the  toife  plays  in  the  drama  of  such  Hycs. 
Her  history,  as  a  general  thing,  is  unwritten.  The  encyclopedias  record  the 
date  of  her  marriage,  and  sometimes  condescend  to  say  when  she  died.  Much 
more  than  this  we  are  seldom  permitted  to  know.  Her  liege-lord  neglected  to 
write  her  epitaph,  however  glad  or  sorry  he  may  hare  been  to  have  the  oppor- ' 
tunity  of  doing  so. 

That  the  wives  of  poets  should  have  so  often  escaped  the  celebrity  which 
keeps  their  husbands  forerer  young,  cannot  always  be  pleasantly  explained. 
In  many  cases  they  hare  been  inferior  women,  unable,  through  a  lack  of  in- 
tellectual sympathy,  to  reach  that  enchanted  sphere  wherem  moves  most  that 
is  holiest  and  enduring  of.  the  literary  man :  if  they  have  love^  it  has  been 
with  the  heart  wholly,  and  with  the  brain  not  at  all  Poets,  it  is  said,  require 
a  two-fold  love — one  for  themselves  and  one  for  their  art  When  the  fool  in 
the  play  asks  the  lover  how  tall  his  mistress  is,  the  lover  neatly  replies :  *  Her 
height,  prithee  ?  As  high  as  my  heart  t '  When  an  author's  wife  is  also  as 
high  as  his  bnun,  *it  is  then  truly  that  the  intercourse  of  the  sexes  becomes 
the  most  refined  pleasure ;  *  and,  ten  to  one,  she  laughs  and  weeps  and  is  deli- 
cious forever  in  a  novel,  or  dwells,  with  all  her  graces,  in  the  rhythm  of  a  lyric 
that  perpetuaUy  sweetens  the  lips  of  the  world.  She  so  fkr  fails  in  answering 
the  requirements  of  her  station  who  is  shut  by  incapacity  from  her  husband's 
demesne  of  thought    Such  unions  are  fire-side  tragedies — the  more  tragic^ 
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inasmach  as  the  actors  are  Souls  rather  than  bodies,  the  more  hopeless  because 
the  agony  of  the  play  is  purely  intellectual 

For  one  reason  or  another,  the  wives  of  the  poets,  as  a  class,  are  a  sadly  ne- 
glected group  of  lacUes :  in  proof  of  which  I  am  cruelly  bent  on  making  a  liye . 
poet  bear  testhnony.    My  witness  is  Mr.  R.  H.  Stoddard,*  who  has  recently 
appeared  as  the  editor  of  a  rolume  of  that  peculiar  kind  of  poetry  in  which  he 
himself  excels  as  an  author. 

The  fact  is  (and  it  is  rather  a  pathetic  ikct,  if  you  wish  to  think  so)  literary 
men  hare  been  rery  chary  in  their  praises  of  married  lift — especially  the  poets, 
who  are  popularly  supposed  to  be  the  legal  guardians  of  the  blind  little  boy 
with  the  bow  and  arrows. 

In  looking  over  Mr.  Stoddard^s  *  Lores  and  Heroines  of  the  Poets' — the 
most  fruitless  collection  of  loye-poetry  in  the  language — an  ill-natured  person 
might  smile  at  the  meagre  number  of  poems  which  the  poets  haye  addressed  to 
their  own  wives.  Even  these  few  poems,  with  eight  or  ten  exceptions,  lack 
the  flavor  and  felicity  which  characterize  their  authors  on  other  less  laudable 
occasions.  They  are  not  tiie  real  ^^kling  champagne,  but  very  *  still 
Catawba.*  If  the  editor  had  restricted  his  selections  to  readable  *  Stanzas 
Addressed  to  my  Wife,'  he  might  have  put  all  his  material  in  a  pocket-book. 
He  would  have  found  few  such  noble. verses  as  Bishop  King's  '  Exequy.'  For 
those  poets  who  have  made  themselves  famous  by  singing  of  Chloe  and 
Amaryllis,  whom  they  did  not  marry,  are  generally  as  mute  as  moulting  robins 
concerning  Maria  and  Clementina,  whom  they  did  marry.  From  this  point  of 
view  the  lady-love  appears  to  have  been  every  thing,  and  the  wife — nothing. 

'  TnnrK  yon,  if  Laura  had  been  Pitrabor^b  wife, 
He  would  have  written  sonnets  all  his  life  ? ' 

Now,  for  my  part,  I  am  cynical  enough  to  believe  that  he  would  have  written 
much  better  sonnets,  and  may  be  an  epic  or  two,  by  way  of  variety.  It  requires 
something  more  terrible  than  a  noble  woman*  to  spoil  the  verses  of  a  decent 
poet  One  of  the  chief  pleasures  in  contemplating  the  lives  of  the  old  English 
singers,  is  to  know  that  some  of  those  master-spiri;ts  were  blessed,  in  their 
rough  pilgrimage,  by  gracious  wives,  whom  they  loved,  though  they  neither 
dedicated  folios  nor  always  wrote  flowery  poems  to  them.  Perhaps  they  held 
domestic  love  too  sacred  to  sing  about  it  At  all  events,  they  sang  but  seldom, 
and  then  not  always  excellenUy  well. 

In  Mr.  Stoddard's  volume  we  have  one  hundred  and  twenty-six  poets.  .  Of 
these  one  hundred  and  twenty-six,  sixty  are  married  men.  Of  these  sixty 
about  thirty  have  sung  the  praises  of  their  wives.  And  of  these  thirty  only 
about  fifteen  have  sung  any  thing  worth  the  singing.  There  may  be  some 
slight  error  in  these  figures,  for  I  am  distinguished  for  my  horror  of  mathe- 
matics ;  but  the  statement  is  sufficientiy  correct  for  the  occasion. 

The  limits  assigned  to  a  magazine  article  will  not  allow  me  to  discuss  in 
detail  the  ladies  of  these  sixty  poets.    But  what  a  curious  history  they  would 

•  Thb  Lorn  ajtd  Hbbomb  or  tbb  Pom.     Edited  by  Ricbaro  Hbkbt  Stodoasd.     With  lUastra- 
tioM  bj  Ciua.  A.  Baut.    New-York :  Dsrbt  axo  Jaokmh.    Qaarto :  i>p.  4S0. 
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inaka  I  How  their  ttoriM  would  iiin>l?e  kingly  oourtion,  baggus,  fiM>k,  and 
knayes  I  What  royal  women  some  of  them  were,  what  i^Mndibrifta,  what 
Bweet-tongued  creatures,  what  soolda  t  How  Bome  itLjthem  mined  their  lords 
%with  no  other  oharm  than  the  crimson  thread  of  their  lips.  It  ia  odd  that 
Disraeli,  in  his  'Calamities  of  Authors,*  neglects,  as  I  beliere  he  does,  to  men- 
tion «<man.  The  shrews  of  literatore,  with  a  minnte  aooount  of  *the  Ufe,  suf- 
ferings and  death'  of  hen-pecked  authors,  would  mako  a  long  and  conceal 
chapter.  But  k  l<mger,  though  not  so  oomieal  a  chapter  might  be  Aimished  by 
the  pale  ghosts  of  neglected  wires.  As  I  lean  oyer  my  Mend's  book,  what 
phantoms  from  the  dark  nig^t  without,  from  old,  mossy  English  kirk-yards, 
hoyer  about  me  in  the  dim  gas-light  of  my  chamber,  eadi  whispering  some 
strange  tale  of  cruelty  and  neglect,  telling  of  unvalued  loveliness  and  patience 

and  devotion  I 

*  Of  love  that  never  found  hl»  earthly  close, 
What  sequel  ? ' 

Ah !  yon  poor  little  women,  some  of  yon  have  been  shamefiilly  not  taken 
care  of  I 

Dante  wove  such  a  wreath  of  laurels  ibr  Beatrice,  that  the  beauty  of  the 
Florentine  woman,  with  her  blood-red  dress,  has  stood  the  test  of  five  hundred 
years.  The  wife  of  the  gloomy  Tuscan  is  the  merest  shadow  beside  her  im- 
mortal rival  Howard,  Earl  of  Surrey,  wraps  the  Lady  Elizabeth  Qerald  in  a 
pretty  name,  and  pens  sentimental  sonnets  to  her  eye-brows — Just  as  if  his 
own  wife  had  no  eye-brows,  and  very  charming  ones  I  But  he  seems  to  have 
no  music  left  Ibr  hi»  cousin  Lady  Frances  Yere,  to  whom  he  was  betrothed  in 
his  boyhood.  The  elaborate  Sir  Philip  Sidney  wasted  his  anapests  and  dactyles 
on  a  pair  of  restless  court  fire-flies,  to  the  neglect  of  a.  lovely  woman,  the  pink 
of  whose  little-finger  nail  was  worth  a  whole  race  of  such  female  fops.  And 
Shakspeare,  too.  Shakspeare  has  a  sweet  mysterious  lady  embalmed  in  his 
sonnets,  like  a  fly  in  amber.  There  is  not  a  beautiful  flower,  according  to  the 
bard,  which  does  not  steal  its  shape,  its  color,  or  its  perfume  from  her  per- 
fection. The  stars  are  lighted  by  her  eyes.  She  causes  day  and  night  by  her 
coming  and  going.  In  her  praises  he  makes  mellifluous  words  &11  into  line 
and  sweep  on  with  triumphant  music.  But  what  of  Mrs.  Shakspeare? — the 
gentle  Anne  Hathaway  1  He  leaves  no  immortal  verse  to  her,  only  an  old  bed- 
stead in  his  last  will  and  testament  1  Milton  has  three  wives,  and  writes  one 
sonnet  on  Mrs.  MUton  No.  2 — after  he  buries  her  I 

'  HnHorGBT  I  saw  my  late  espoused  saint 
Brought  to  me,  like  Aloxstis  from  the  grave' 

We  are  all  acquainted  with  Mr.  Waller's  Amoret,  and  Saccharissa  who  gave 
him  a  cold  shoulder,  as  he  deserved,  for  he  was  an  insincere  piece ;  we  all 
know  his  reply  to  Saccharissa  when  in  after-life  she,  in  her  rouge  and  powder, 
asked  him: 

' Mr.  Waller,  when  will  you  write  such  fine  verses  to  me  again? ' 
*  0  Madam ! '  replied  that  gallant  old  boy,  *  when  your  ladyship  is  as  young 
again.' 
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We  know  thMo  tliiBgiB,  and  «  great  manj  man  not  so  mudi  to  the  credit 
of  tlus  gparkling,  velret  butlerfj;  but  we  have  not  bad  the  plewnre  of  meeting 
dtfaier  of  his  tiro  wives  In  the  aocietj  of  the  muses.  I  fime^  be  did  not  tronble 
huDself  much  about  them;  bat  he  made  the  brides  of  other  people  frmous. 
This  hasty  and  by  no  means  oompbite  Hat  of  celebrated  *  lores '  and  unknown 
wires,  is  growing  too  long;  but  I  must  add  to  it  one  wile  and  one  lore  more 
pitied  than  ail— SteUa  and  Vanessa^  the  two  ill-starred  Udies  rendered  his- 
torical personages  by  Swift's  verse  and  Swift^s  cruelty.  Mr.  Stoddard  has  told 
their  story  veiy  palfaettcally  in  his  note  on  Swift  .  These  two  women  hmshed 
on  the  savage  Dean  such  pure  idolatry  as  the  world  has  seldom  witnessed. 
By  what  wisard  spell  he  possessed  himself  of  these  unfortunate  hearts,  it  is 
<tiffioult  to  surmise.  For  years  he  held  their  souls  in  his  hand,  tossing  them 
to-and-firo  as  a  coiyuier  tosses  the  gilded  balls.  To  Stella  he  was  married, 
though  the  marriage  was  not  publidy  M^owledged,  and  the  parties  never 
met  excqpt  in  the  presence  of  a  third  person.  Vanessa,  after  cherishing  for 
eight  years  the  hope  that  Swift  would  make  her  his  wife,  could  no  longer  bear 
the  suq»ense  which  was  undenniniog  her  health :  she  wrote  to  her  rival,  pray- 
ing she  would  tell  her  whether  or  not  she  was  Swift's  wife.  Stella  immediately 
answered  in  the  afBirmativ&  After  suffering  such  mortification  and  misery  as 
would  have  driven  any  man  but  Swi(t  to  suicide,  Vanessa  died  in  resentment 
ind  despair.  Four  years  after  this,  Stella  lay  on  her  death-bed.  For  four- 
teen she  had  waited  in  vain  for  love  to  dawn  in  the  bosom  of  this  poor  wretch. 
It  is  said  that  a  brief  conversation  then  took  place  between  them  relative  to 
thrir  unprodaimed  marriage.     Only  Swift's  reply  was  overheard. 

*  Well,  my  dear,'  he  said,  *it  shall  be  acknowledged,  if  you  wish  it' 

*It  is  now  too  late,'  said  Stella,  with  a  sigh. 

It  was  too  late.  She  died  of  lingering  decline  in  January,  1728.  *  After 
Stella's  death,'  says  Mr.  Stoddard,  *and  probably  after  Swift's,  one  of  her  raven 
tresses  came  into  the  possession  of  an  antiquary.  It  was  wrapped  in  paper 
and  labelled,  in  Swift's  hand-writing,  *  Only  atooman^i  hair.^ ' 

As  I  read  tl^is  bitter  page  of  secret  history,  spectral  hands  seem  to  turn 
orer  the  leaves  for  me,  and  spectral  fingers  to  rest  sarcastically  on  the  glitter- 
ing tropes  and  fiowery  nothings  with  which  Swift  garlanded  his  victims.  I 
shall  have  to  turn  up  my  gas-light  and  read  *  The  Legend  of  Gk>od  Women,' 
and  think  of  happy  ones,  to  exorcise  those  complaining  ghosts  that  come  and 
go  in  the  shadow  of  my  book-case. 

The  reader  will  remember  the  diarming  Lucy  Herbert,  who  might  have 
been  a  Duchess  if  she  had  not  chosen  to  walk  out  of  the  purple  and  wed  the 
poet  Habbington,  who  sang  her  praises  as  maid  and  matron,  and  loved  her,  not- 
withstanding  she  was  his  wifel  I  will  let  a  woman*  say  that  '  his  poems  to 
Oistara  form  one  of  the  most  elegant  monuments  genius  ever  raised  to  the 
DMnory  of  a  wife.'  The  amiable  and  lovely  woman  whose  early  death  drove 
Ptenell  to  destruction,  should  not  be  forgotten ;  nor  Anne  More,  the  wife  of 
Dr.  Donne,  whose  fidelity  through  poverty  to  detth  is  loftier  tiian  any  poetry, 

•  Mn.  Jawoov. 
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certainly  mudi  loftier  than  anj  of  the  Doctor's.  And  later  still  is  Lady 
Lyttelton,  whose  flight  from  this  world,  in  the  flash  of  her  youth  and  beauty, 
taught  Lord  Lyttelton  the  only  noble  number  he  erer  uttered.  In  times 
nearer  our  own,  we  recollect  sereral  poets  whose  Utos  hare  been  broken  by 
the  seTering  of  these  domestic  ties  which  so  many  hare  worn  but  lightly. 

In  yiew  of  these  and  similar  cases,  a  witty  French  author  once  prepared  an 
ingenious  treatise  in  which  he  attempted  to  show  why  a  literary  man  should 
not  marry  at  alL  He  says  that  twenty,  poets  are  unhappy  because  their  wires 
died,  and  twenty  are  wretched  because  their  wives  lived.  In  one  case  the  hus> 
band  trembles  for  fear  his  consort  will  leave  hhn,  and  in  the  other — for  fear 
that  she  won't !  The  humorist  had  proceeded  thus  &r  when  the  ingenuity  of 
his  own  logic  made  him  an  idiot,  and  he  really  completed  the  essay  with  a 
solemn  protest  against  marriage !  While  we  smile  at  the  entertaining  French 
gentleman,  it  is  worth  observing  that  many  of  the  finest  tributes  paid  to  the 
gentler  sex  have  emanated  from  old  bachelors — the  light-hearted  Benedicks 
who  never  lived  to  be  married!  Tasso  made  Leonora  immortal,  and  Herrick 
his  Prudence  Baldwin — and  these  were  the  most  incurable  of  old  bachelors. 
There  is  one  of  Herrick's  lyrics  to  his  sweet-heart,  so  diminutive  and  chaste 
and  perfect —  *like  an  agate-stone  on  the  fore-finger  of  an  alderman* — that  I 
can  never  think  of  it  without  quoting  it : 

OH  mt  ICAXD  nUEW. 

*  Iv  thiB  little  am  is  laid 
Pkewdxkce  Baldwin,  ouce  my  maid, 
From  whose  happj  spark  here  lot 
Spring  the  purple  violet !  * 

No  reader  of  recent  biography  is  unfamiliar  with  Lady  Byron^s  unfortunate 
marriage,  nor  with  the  love  of  Jean  Bums,  nor  the  touching  account  of  Shelley's 
two  wives,  nor  with  the  tender  care  with  which  the  wife  of  Tom  Moore  watched 
over  the  splendid  ruin  of  bis  intellect  The  memorials  of  Thomas  Hood  by  his 
son  and  daughter,  lately  republished  in  this  country  by  Ticknor  and  Fields, 
present  us  with  a  delightful  picture  of  domestic  literary  life.  The  book  itself 
is  not  a  remarkable  specimen  of  biographical  writing,  but  the  characters  of 
Hood  and  his  wife  are  so  full  of  htmian  goodness,  so  touched  with  all  delicate 
graces,  that  one  forgets  every  thing  else.  Mrs.  Hood's  letters  sre  delicious  un- 
revealings  of  herself.    She  was 

*  A  sraiiT,  yet  a  woman,  too. 


A  creature  not  too  bright  or  good 

For  human  nature's  duly  food ; 

For  timosient  sorrows,  simple  wiles, 

Praise,  blame,  love,  kisses,  tears  and  smiles.* 

Our  own  day  and  our  own  literature  are  not  barren  in  instances  of  such 
unions,  nor  lacking  in  painfiil  household  histories.  The  time  has  not  come 
when  it  would  be  proper  to  speak  of  the  wives  of  those  authors  who  are  still 
living^  or  who  have  but  newly  passed  away  from  among  us.  Many  women 
who  to  day  are  moving  quietly  and  gracefully  through  the  light  and  shadow 
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of  fire-side  life,  are  to  be  known  hereafter.  Their  names  will  be  gracious  words 
to  other  generations.  They  shall  hare  justice  done  them,  for  the  nineteenth 
century,  among  other  inyentions  and  discoyeries,  has  discorered  Woman  t  It 
was  not  enough  that  she  was  placed  in  the  garden  of  Eden  for  us.  We  were 
blind  for  many  thousand  years.  When  the  world  was  young,  we  made  her 
fetch  our  wood  and  cook  our  food  and  play  the  menial.  In  our  days  of  chivalry 
we  taught  her  to  be  a  pretty  Amazon,  to  dress  our  wounds,  to  bind  her  scarf 
about  our  helmet,  to  receive  a  fantastic  and  insincere  adoration.  Then,  as  if 
there  were  never  to  be  an  end  to  our  nonsense,  we  fancied  that  she  was  an 
Arcadian  shepherdess,  or  a  lovely  wood-nymph  with  confused  ideas  of  virtue. 
Then  was  the  sickly,  sentimental,  pastoral  age  in  full  blast  Then  did  she 
tap  us  on  the  cheek  with  her  fan,  and  smirk  and  smile,  and  paint  and  powder, 
and  wear  her  hair  four  stones  high.  That  was  the  courtly  age.  But  by-and- 
by  she  wearied  of  these  follies.  We  began  to  treat  her  with  more  sense :  then 
little  by  little  she  began  to  assert  herself;  the  better  we  treated  her  the  more 
she  asserted,  until  at  last  we  cried  out  like  Frankenstein,  *  What  monster  is 
this  we  have  created  ? '  But  it  was  not  a  monster  —  it  was  only  A  Woman  ! 
Great  in  her  weakness,  noble  in  her  charity,  beautiful  in  her  patience.  We 
have  found  her  out  I  She  was  never  so  recognized  as  now;  we  have  dis- 
covered that  she  has  brain  as  well  as  heart ;  that  she  can  write  verse  like  Mrs. 
Browning,  paint  pictures  like  Rosa  Bonheur,  and  still  be  all  that  is  gentle  and 
lovable  like  Florence  Nightingale. 


SONNET. 


*  I TUBK  to  cUsp  tboM  forms  of  light, 
And  the  pale  morning  chUla  mine  eje  1  * 


Faib  one  1  half  known  in  memory,  half  ideal, 

That  in  my  morning  dream  wast  by  my  side. 

Walking  in  sweet  communion,  like  a  bride 

Leaning  upon  my  arm ;  ah  I  why  not  real. 

Beautiful  vision,  that  white,  dream-like  form, 

Those  soft,  dark  eyes,  those  clustering  tresses,  curling 

So  tendril-like,  adown  thy  cheek  ?    Lo  I  whirling 

In  my  chaotic  fancy,  comes  a  storm, 

Silent  and  shadowy ;  but  enough  to  scare 

The  bright  form  from  my  side,  while  ran  my  joy 

Fullest  and  deepest    What  dost  thou  destroy, 

Relentless  Day  1    Waking,  I  murmur,  *  Where 

Where  is  bright  Ethelinde  ?    Is  it  all  o*er  } ' 

Then  close  my  eyes,  and  strive  to  dream  of  thee  once  moreb 
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n. 

*  TBS  lark  MMnapward  mnd  b  gone  1 

Turning  a  WfMX  u  h«  nean  the  iky, 
Hh  rolce  to  heard,  though  body  there  to  none, 
And  ratii«Uke  mnele  acatten  from  on  high ; 
But  Lore  would  follow  with  a  falcon  spite, 
To  pluck  the  mlnitrd  fk'om  hto  dewj  helghk* 


SuMinEB  and  winter  passed,  and  nearly  ereiy  day  Sara  had  spent  a  certain 
time  under  Fanntleroy's  care.  At  the  outset  he  refused  to  be  her  salaried  in- 
structor, but  told  her  parents  of  the  treasure  that  she  possessed  in  her  yoice, 
and  of  his  desire  to  train  it  in  the  service  of  music.  Seeing  the  adrantage  it 
would  be,  they  acquiesced,  and  by  a  thousand  delicate  attentions  endearored 
to  acknowledge  their  obligation.  Lore  had  been  something  of  which  Fauntle- 
roy  recognized,  he  thought,  perhaps  the  tall  beauty  and  depth  of  power,  but 
which  he  had  determined  to  eschew ;  for  how  could  he  serve  two  masters,  he 
had  asked  himself;  how  could  he  derote  his  life  to  music,  if  he  had  previously 
given  all  the  wealth  of  his  nature  to  love  ?  But  no  body  ever  fulfilled  their  in- 
tentions to  the  original  letter,  and  although  it  was  a  most  true  intuition  that 
taught  Fauntleroy  that  his  fate  should  be  loveless,  Destiny  in  pointing  at  the 
same  end  took  another  road  to  reach  it,  a  road  where  ashes  fell  on  his  laurel, 
and  it  shrunk  and  blistered  in  the  lonely  sun-shine.  Thus  it  was  in  vain  for 
the  young  organist  to  make  his  scheme ;  circumstances  apparently  acquiescent 
worked  through  the  web  and  embroidered  thereon  a  different  pattern.  Con- 
stantly welcome  in  the  luxurious  home  of  Sara,  constantly  in  her  society  and 
in  communion  with  so  pure  and  sympathetic  a  mind,  constantly  under  the 
spell  of  her  loveliness,  what  wonder  if  he  found  at  last  that  there  was  a  soul 
even  in  this  beautiful  statue  of  music  that  he  had  carved,  and  that  these  intoxi- 
cating daily  draughts  of  her  presence  were  coursing  through  his  being  like 
fire? 

With  his  natural  fearlessness  he  looked  the  subject  in  the  &ce,  saw  every 
reason  for  an  opposite  course,  and  yet  went  on  loving.  He  knew  all  the  differ- 
ence in  their  respective  homes,  beheld  all  the  privations  which  he  could  not 
ask  her  to  share  with  them,  and  it  seemed  to  his  unwilling  perception  that  his 
passion  gathered  greater  force  because  he  bound  its  .current  in  such  silence. 

All  love  is,  we  may  presume,  much  the  same  in  its  degree,  and  every  lover 
fancies  himself  alone  in  ardor,  but  I  cannot  imagine  a  tenderer  thing  than  the 
permitted  love  of  such  a  nature  as  Faiutleroy  Verrian's,  which  hallowed  its 
object,  and  continually  by  all  the  strength  and  sweetness  of  genius  enriched  its 
sacred  fire.  But  how  quickly  through  their  individual  intensity  do  these 
vivid  altar-flames  consume  themselves  to  ashes. 
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One  day,  toward  the  autumn  close,  he  went  into  the  librarj,  where  Sara 
sat,  for  he  was  sufficiently  familiar  to  dispense  with  a  knock,  and  saw  instead 
of  the  usual  solitude,  with  only  a  distant  hum  from  other  parts,  and  the  U^ce 
of  her  mother  smiling  from  the  open  room  heyond — saw,  instead  of  merely 
this,  a  group  of  visitors,  and  immediately  found  himself  presented  to  Monsieur 
de  Paquerette  and  his  daughter  Mademoiselle  Fleur.  They  were  troublous 
times  abroad  just  then,  and  M.  de  Paquerette  was  an  exile — an  exile  who  was 
not  inclined  to  beg ;  and  who  therefore  made  use  of  his  chief  accomplishment 
and  taught  the  art  of  dancing.  On  this  gentleman  the  musician's  glance  did 
not  linger ;  his  patent  of  nobility,  Fauntleroy  thought,  was  extinct  in  Frante 
and  had  nerer  existed  in  Nature ;  but  the  daughter  caught  and  detained  his 
eye  with  one  of  those  rare  combinations  of  color  so  precious  and  delightful 
when  found  on  any  female  &ce,  browns  and  golds  and  tremulous  carnations. 
She  seemed  after  all,  a  mere  child,  much  younger  in  appearance  than  Sara, 
though,  as  he  afterward  discoyered,  her  senior ;  but  owing  her  jurenile  sem- 
blance to  her  fantastic  flights  and  vagaries — speaking  fragmentary  English, 
breaking  into  bits  of  song,  wearing  strange  and  picturesque  garments  of  unique 
cut  and  arrangement,  and  a  little  gipsy  that  she  was,  seeming  all  in  all  a  mere 
and  merry  freak  of  nature. 

Having  surveyed  Fauntleroy  for  a  time  in  silence,  she  at  last  rose  from  her 
seat  and  stole  here  and  there  about  the  room,  looking  at  this  and  at  that  knick- 
knack,  and  creeping  unconcernedly  ever  nearer  till  she  reached  his  side,  and 
then  surveyed  him  askance.  Taking  a  little  fhll-blown  rose  from  her  bosom, 
she  began  then  tossing  it  up  and  down,  catching  it  as  she  could ;  finally,  it  fell 
on  the  floor.     Of  course  Fauntleroy  stooped  and  picked  it  up  for  her. 

^Ife  Id  tiendra^ott^piuf^  she  said,  as  he  would  have  returned  it. 

*  He  did  not  understand  her  very  well,  but  murmured  in  reply  some  com- 
plimentary allusion  to  the  flower. 

^Fleur.  Voiei  mon  itomy  she  replied ;  *  jtf  %uis  Fleur  de  Paquerette.  It 
is  a  fingrant  flower  now,  soon  it  will  be  a  flower  faded.  Bt  la  similitude  t 
Cela  joa  sane  direJ*  Thereon  she  laughed,  took  the  rose  quickly  and  flitted 
away.  It  was  not  long,  however,  before  she  returned,  and  standing  by  the 
piano,  struck  here  and  there  a  rapid  chord. 

'  S«B  ffeux  H  bleus, 
8i  blanchs  sn  manekesy 

she  b^an  to  sing ;  then  suddenly  ceased  and  looked  at  Fauntleroy  again  with 
most  significant  sparkles  of  her  brown  eyes  and  pouts  of  her  red  lips. 

*  Monsieur  sees,'  said  she,  *  qitefai  trouve  deja  see  deux  epeciaUtet,* 

*  What  are  they  ?'  asked  Fauntleroy,  a  little  amused. 

'  Singer  and  song.    Monsieur,  there  are  now  two  prime  donne,^ 

*  Tou  will  have  to  prove  your  claim,'  he  replied. 

Before  he  was  aware  of  her  intention,  she  had  seated  herself^  destitute  of 
the  least  hesitation,  and  warbled  with  infinite  grace,  electrifyix^  the  room,  a 
little  French  chanson. 

Fauntleroy  was  dazzled.  This  was  not  a  sweet  voice,  nor  a  strong  voice ; 
on  the  contrary,  it  was  sharp  and  hard ;  in  a  year  or  two  it  would  be  no  voice 
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at  all ;  and  yet  it  continued  to  ring  in  his  ears  after  it  had  ceased ;  it  was 
merely  the  warm  feminine  personality  that  rihrated  through  it,  and  under  this 
mask  drew  him  toward  itself  He  commenced  scanning  the  little  lady  as 
.  she  had  preyiously  scanned  him,  and  became  lost  in  conjecture  and  wonder 
and  bewildered  pleasure.  He  was  not  yet  sufQciently  self-consdous  to  know 
that  it  was  artistic  and  not  individual  pleasure  which  he  here  experienced : 
this  little  thing  was  perfect  in  her  kind — but  do  eagles  mate  with  doyes? 
The  question  thrilled  him  through  and  through  as  he  looked  at  Sara,  whom  in 
sport  he  had  often  enough  called  the  white  dore :  and  he  changed  it ;  do  eagles 
ni|te  with  wrens  ? 

Suddenly  she  threw  him  into  another  glow,  as  she  stood  up  to  go,  and 
stood  too  beside  Sara.  Sara  bent  with  her  stately  maiden  beauty.  Fleur 
fluttered  beside  her  as  a  butterfly  by  a  blossom,  all  her  vivid  color  coming  and 
going,  and  light  breaking  in  her  eyes,  on  her  dimples,  through  her  hair.  All 
at  once  she  flung  her  arms  up  about  Sarahs  neck,  pressing  the  curving,  swan- 
like throat  with  the  tips  of  her  rosy  fingers  as  a  statuary  might  mould  wax, 
and  rising  on  tip-toe,  she  kissed  both  cheeks.  There  never  could  have  been  a 
greater  contrast  than  that  now  apparent  between  the  two ;  one,  with  a  lustre 
about  her,  pure,  fair  and  clear  as  that  of  silver ;  the  other,  although  yet  so 
young,  tawny  and  brown  as  tarnished  gold. 

When  she  was  gone  they  proceeded  to  lessons,  but  he  yet  thought  of  her ; 
she  rose  uppermost  at  every  image ;  her  fihce  stole  between  the  bars ;  banished 
for  a  moment  by  ringing  treble,  tiie  rich  middle  notes  summoned  it  anew. 
Finally  Sara  broke  off  her  exercise. 

*  You  are  thinking  of  Fleur?'  she  asked.  ^How  is  it  that  you  have  not 
met  before?  They  haVe  been  in  America  more  than  two  years;  almost 
another  one  here  in  this  town.  There  is  now  some  prospect  of  M.  de  Paque- 
rette's  recall    In  that  case,  they  will  go  in  the  spring.' 

*■  Where  do  they  live  f '  asked  Fauntleroy. 

*  No  where  just  now.  Fleur  is  to  come  and  stay  here,  unless  they  find  a 
lodging  for  the  winter  They  have  been  warned  out  of  their  present  one  be- 
cause they  do  not  pay  the  rent' 

*I  suppose,'  said  Fauntleroy  questioningly,  'that  they  would  not  accept 

the  other  tenement  in  my  house * 

.  *  That  would  be  the  very  thing !    But  it  is  occupied  I ' 

*  UTo,'  said  Fauntleroy,  '  the  tenant  is  dead.' 

*•  I  will  speak  of  it  to  them ;  shall  I  ?  But  I  told  you  why  they  leave  their 
present  rooms.' 

Fauntleroy  smiled  at  that,  and  so  it  was  arranged  that  before  the  dose  of 
the  week  M.  de  Paquerette  and  his  little  daughter  should  commence  their 
humble  housekeeping  anew,  on  the  opposite  side  of  his  narrow  fit>nt-entiy. 

For  a  day  or  two  after  the  first  bustle  had  subsided,  the  usual  silence  pre- 
vailed, broken  only  now  and  then  by  a  low  hum  of  voices,  or  by- a  little  troll- 
ing sozig  that  quickly  subdued  itself  into  hush  again.  But  after  that,  this  un- 
wonted timidity  wore  off  and  vanished ;  Fauntleroy  caught  sight  of  a  skirt 
flashing  from  room  to  room,  of  a  bonnet  tossed  upon  tl^e  floor,  through  the 
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open  door  he  saw  the  place  airmyed  with  quaint  little  foreign  notions,  he  hoard 
a  braoe  of  canaries  pouring  out  musical  tumult  the  whole  day  long.  Soon  he 
became  accustomed  to  obserre  traces  of  feminine  fingers  in  his  own  apartments, 
he  returned  from  his  long,  chill  autumn  walks,  or  his  sessions  in  the  cool 
church,  to  find  all  things  set  in  picturesque  and  disorderly  order,  the  fire  leap- 
ing up  in  the  grate,  great  scarlet-tasselled  barberry  boughs  hung  about  the 
room,  and  wreaths  and  bunches  of  gorgeous  autumn  leares  enlirening  the 
whole.  Shortly  afterward,  as  he  entered  the  house,  the  other  door  would  open, 
and  a  head  in  profile  put  itself  cautiously  and  coquettishly  half  through  the 
space.  Then  the  head  would  vanish,  the  space  would  increase,  a  hand  would 
appear,  and  ^  Venez  avee  noua^  Monsieur  I  *  a  little  voice  would  cry  fi^m  the 
obscurity. 

Entered,  he  was  at  once  seated  at  the  table.  Dainty  dishes  surrounded 
him,  made  of  nothing,  but  spiced  and  seasoned  till  they  seemed  very  com- 
pounds of  Southern  and  Oriental  luxury.  Drowsy  chocolate  awuted  him ; 
some  inyariable  flower  blossomed  from  a  little  Bohemian  glass  beside  him,  and 
Fleur  sat  opposite  with  her  bewitching  dexterity  and  her  flushing  colors,  and 
with  a  harmony  of  motions  which,  though  sudden,  were  exquisite,  that  seemed 
to  him  almost  like  sound.  The  repast  concluded,  M.  de  Paquerette  would 
reach  down  his  violin,  and  leaning  back  in  his  chair,  would  play  and  reverize 
the  hours  away.  Fleur  would  trip  about  till  the  room  wore  its  proper  sem- 
blance once  more,  having  pressed  Fauntleroy  into  her  service.  Then,  this 
done,  she  sat  down  on  a  low  stool  beside  the  fire,  and  in  an  undcr-tone,  with 
her  medley  of  tongues  and  her  animation  of  gesture,  would  tell  him  of  her  foreign 
life,  of  the  streets  of  Paris,  of  the  theatres,  the  operas,  the  balls,  the  emeutes, 
till  wrought  up  to  a  point  of  tragic  remembrance,  which  was  the  severance 
of  her  bond  of  betrothal  with  Monsieur  the  great  and  wealthy  Gompte  de 
Coquelicot,  melodramatic  tears  welled  up  and  over  the  brilliant  brown  eyes 
and  fell  in  sparkling  crystals  on  the  fingers  that  flew  through  the  snowy 
embroidery. 

But  this  familiarity  of  Mile.  Fleur's  did  not  stay  here ;  by  degrees  her 
unique  encroachments  invaded  the  very  citadel,  without  occasioning  him,  how- 
ever, an  atom  of  the  disturbance  which  he  might  have  expected  to  feel  in  such 
an  emei^gency.  Returning  one  afternoon,  when  the  Indian  summer  had  shed 
a  Petitions  warmth  over  the  land,  he  heard  her  sharp  litUe  voice  carolling  with 
metallic  distinctness  and  certainty : 

*8fs  yeux  H  bUus^ 

8i  blanch*  §et  mancKee:  * 

and  entering,  found  Mile.  Fleur  sitting  at  his  own  open  window  and  looking 
out  upon  the  river. 

*Ahl  Monsieur!*  she  cried  without  making  any  movement  of  departure, 
'the  sun  fiills  in  here,  and  not  in  there.  Beside,  I  was  lonesome.  I  will  be 
just  as  still  as  one  little  mouse  I ' 

And  so  she  staid,  while  Fauntleroy  looked  up  ever  and  anon  from  the  work 
over  which  he  bent,  to  see  if  the  scarlet  yet  swept  up  and  down  the  check  at 
eadi  capridous  fancy,  to  catch  a  sunbeam  shredding  itself  into  gold  over  that 
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jacinth-dark  hair,  to  watch  ithe  flying  fingers  and  glancing  steel  that  wore 
memories  of  gaj  foreign  life  through  and  through  every  stitch  of  her  work. 
She  seemed  to  him  like  a  thing,  a  creature  of  dreams :  as  fantastic  and  myste- 
rioiis  as  any  ray  of  the  sun  that  he  had  ever  seen  disporting  itself  like  a  liv- 
ing jewel  under  the  hrown  current  of  some  dancing  hrook.  He  felt  that  she 
was  of  a  race  and  almost  of  a  nature  alien  from  his  own ;  he  desired  to  obtain 
the  secret  of  such  an  existence,  and  was  aware  that  he  watched  her  with  an 
ever-increasing  interest  that  in  its  admiration  and  enjoyment  became  ardent 
While  these  sensations,  rather  than  thoughts,  crowded  themselves  upon  hira, 
he  slowly  felt  aware  of  another  influence ;  the  door  gently  opening,  and  a  soft 
movement  and  rustle  audible. 

'  You  should  have  slipped  your  latch,'  said  Sara.  '  I  enter  at  pleasure  and 
steal  what  you  value  most,  Mr.  Yerrian  —  your  solitude.' 

Fauntleroy  turned,  his  forehead  flushing  warmly,  and  all  the  strange 
thoughts  that  had  been  ruling  him  tumultuously  mingling  and  endeavoring  to 
subside. 

*  That  you  do  not  I '  cried  Fleur  breaking  off  fresh  thread.  *  I  have  stolen 
that  mysel£     He  never  shall  have  it  again  till  I  go  back  to  France.' 

Sara  laughed.  '  I  came  to  spend  an  hour  with  you,'  she  said,  *  but  as  you 
are  here,  perhaps  I  may  stay  too.' 

*And  what  have  you  brought?'  asked  Fleur,  for  Fauntleroy  had  busied 
himself  over  the  necromantic  sheets  again. 

'  Something  which  I  meant  to  leave  in  here,'  replied  Sara  in  a  semi- whisper, 
unrolling  it 

*•  It  is  not  so  very  pretty,'  replied  the  other  as  she  threaded  her  needle,  Mn 
&ct,  it  is  not  pretty  at  all.  It  is  ugly.  See  how  stiff  I  the  form  I  mean. 
Mats  ma  ehkre  I  U  tUage^  U  profil — e^e$t  divin  !  comme  il  voiu  rtnemhU  I ' 

It  was  a  copy  of  Guido's  Aurora.    Fauntleroy  came  forward  and  took  it 

*  Vraiment,  e^est  divin  ! '  he  said  to  Sara,  '  ^  vraiment  il  vous  renemhU : 
but  the  morning  wind  blows  through  that  drapery,  and  the  morning  dew  lies 
heavy  in  it  Do  you  remember  the  sweet  old  song?  Do  you  remember  it, 
Mile.  Fleur?' 

^HAurcT*  allait  cKauant  Us  ombrea  devatU  dUy 

Et  jmgnaU  (Tincamat  U  CfleeU  fjaur^ 

Ft  tatire  towerain^  menatU  a  ton  tour 
J^ttait  «n  iu)W)eau  feu  dans  ta  covtm  nouvelU, 

Quand  Philitt  m  Uvant  avecqve  U  toUUy 

DfpouiUa  Vorient  de  tout  cet  appareil^ 
£t  de  dair  gu'U  etait  Is  JU  dsvenir  sombrs, 

lixrdan  I  saeri  flambiau  de  la  terrs  d  des  cisux^ 
Siifft  gu'sUsparvt^  la  darU  fui  une  ombrs^ 

Et  Von  conn/ut  plus  de  soleU  que  tes  yeux  / ' 

And  he  went  back  to  his  work,  but  took  the  exquisite  little  picture  with 
him.  He  sighed  with  joy  as  leaning  his  head  on  his  hands-  he  gazed  at  it 
amid  his  forgotten  scores.  He  felt  suddenly  that  now  the  spell  under  which 
he  had  been  struggling  was  at  last  conquered ;  Fleur  was  no  longer  a  thing  of 
flesh  and  blood,  but  the  merest  incident  of  the  fairness  of  creation,  one  of  the 
arabesque  fancies  in  the  frame  of  his  life :  for  him  again  Sara  was  still  and 
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forerer  the  sole  woman  in  the  world.  He  left  the  little  French  girl  alone 
while  he  went  home  with  Sara,  hut  he  forhore  entering  the  house  lest,  so 
elated  as  he  was  hy  her  triumph  in  his  heart,  he  should  have  suffered  the 
escape  of  some  undue  expression  of  what  he  helieved  to  he  his  enduring  love. 
But  by  Sara  all  this  was  misinterpreted ;  she  fancied  that  he  was  dazzled  into 
feeling  for  Fleur  wh^t  he  had  never  expressed  for  herself^  and,  therefore, 
avoiding  a  too  frequent  interruption  of  their  new  life,  seldom  went  near  the 
small  house  by  the  river-side. 

So  the  winter  passed,  and,  except  in  the  necessary  exercises  and  at  casual 
meetings,  Fauntleroy  had  seldom  encountered  her ;  for  even  if  the  opposite 
course  would  have  been  consistent  with  all  his  plans  of  life,  he  felt  it  also  a 
duty  never  to  express  his  love  for  one  in  circumstances  so  different  from  his 
own,  and  knew  that  if  he  saw  her  constantly  silence  would  now  be  impossible. 

It  was  a  bleak  March  night ;  the  wind,  which  had  been  hurling  about  heavy 
masses  of  doud  all  day,  at  last  summoned  its  whole  chorus,  and  opened  one 
loud -throated  cry;  the  snow  fell  and  drifted,  and  blackness  and  phantom- 
hosts  beset  the  night.  Fleur  had  been  up  in  the  morning  and  brought  Sara 
down  to  spend  the  day  with  her,  because  in  less  than  a  week  the  little  foreign 
sprite  was  to  leave  the  western  world,  and  seek  the  shores  she  loved.  Now  as 
the  night  fell  and  the  storm  increased,  it  was  voted  impossible  fbr\the  guest  to 
return  home,  and  necessary  for  her  to  share  the  cot  of  Fleur.  Fauntleroy 
had  not  been  near  them,  except  at  dinner,  for  under  the  infliction  of  his  long 
apparent  neglect  Sara's  manner  wore  a  distance  that  he  did  not  comprehend, 
and  that  seemed  to  forbid  his  approach.  But  when  the  tea-table  had  been 
cleared  away,  and  Sara  had  wiped  the  tiny  cups  of  Fleur's  washing,  Fleur 
opened  the  doors  and  whirled  her  into  Fauntleroy's  room.  There  were  no 
candles  and  the  fire  was  low. 

'  I  like  to  see  the  city  lamps  lighted,'  said  Fleur,  ^  and  out  of  the  blackness 
flash  their  sudden  pictures  into  the  river.  It  was  superb  last  week  when  the 
ice  broke  up  in  the  thaw.  Do  you  suppose  it  will  freeze  again?'  And  she 
looked  out  on  the  black  and  rushing  tide.  *  Monsieur  Yerrian,  are  you  here  ? ' 
she  continued.  *  Gome  forth  from  your  comer  and  be  gay  I  It  is  the  last 
gay  night  you  will  ever  spend  with  la  pauvre  petite.^ 

Fauntleroy  came  forward  out  of  the  shadow,  and  stood  beside  the  young 
^Is  as  they  sat  in  the  window.  The  storm  deepened ;  the  white  gusts  went 
whirling  by ;  the  flakes  fell  drowned  in  the  dark  stream  ;  one  by  one  the  tiny 
sparks  of  the  street-lamps  came  out  and  shed  their  flickering  rays  in  the  river. 
Fauntleroy  stepped  at  length  to  the  piano,  and,  sitting  before  it,  played  such 
wild  monodies  as  fitted  with  the  hour.  His  choicest  thoughts  and  fancies  too, 
Sara  felt  that  they  were  the  reveries  of  all  his  summer  days,  the  dreamy  wor- 
ship of  his  ideal  life,  and  as  she  listened  her  tears  silently  fell.  Suddenly  the 
door  opened,  and  M.  de  Paquerette  entered,  bearing  a  lamp  and  dispelling 
melancholy.  Fauntleroy  paid  no  attention  to  his  entrance,  and  went  on  with 
his  playing ;  but  Fleur  sprang  to  take  the  lamp,  mended  the  fire  straightway, 
and  called  to  Sara^  who  had  lingered  by  the  window,  to  come  and  sit  near  the 
fire.     Pretty  soon  she  coaxed  Fauntleroy  frt>m  his  seat,  and  gathered  about. 
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the  meny  blaze  while  the  storm  raged  without ;  she  initiated  them  into  the 
secret  of  a  dozen  French  games  of  wit  and  pleasure.  At  length  M.  de  Paquc- 
rette  brought  in  his  violin,  and  leaning  back  in  his  comfortable  arm-chair, 
commenced  dreaming  away  a  string  of  dancing  •  tunes  that  dropped  into  the 
gradual  stillness,  airy  little  melodies,  complete  and  perfect  as  pearls.  As  he 
began  Fleur  disappeared,  and  in  a  few  moments  afterward  something  reap- 
peared, not  Fleur  but  a  sylph^  a  very  spirit  of  the  west  wind*s  choir,  gauzily 
clad,  with  filmy  scarDs  and  draperies,  with  stars  flashing  from  her  raiment,  tiny 
shining  bells  tinkling  on  her  arms,  and  others  ringing  silver  strains  like  flute- 
tones  to  hoyer  round  her  feet  She  held  in  her  arms  a  pair  of  glancing  cym- 
bols  with  which  she  timed  her  movement,  and  she  began  in  slow  undulatory 
grace  the  Dance  of  Summer.  Nothing  could  have  been  more  enrapturing, 
more  dazzling,  more  filled  with  sudden  and  surprising  pleasure.  Here  i^ej 
felt  the  enchantress  summon  with  her  incanting  gesture  the  flower-souls  up 
firom  the  sleeping  earth,  the  clouds  and  showers  and  sunbeams  down  from  the 
sky.  Here  it  seemed  the  very  breezes  of  June  curling  through  her  garments 
as  her  motions  swept  them  at  will ;  and  never  did  the  netted  dew  sparkle  on 
the  morning  grass  more  brightly  than  the  mesh  of  twinkling  steps  she  wove. 
Over  this  fell  the  mid-summer  languor,  the  depth  and  passion  of  the  dance ;  it 
seemed  as  if  her  draperies  melted  in  a  dark-purple  light ;  a  heavy,  sensuous, 
voluptuously  perfumed  atmosphere  might  have  hung  about  her ;  her  cymbals 
swept  out  their  clashing  silver  with  a  drowsy  strain ;  the  richness  and  heat  of 
August  brooded  over  her  (ibandon  ;  and  suddenly  frt>m  her  uplifted  hand  a  loos- 
ened bimch  of  blossoms  fell,  and  showered  around  her,  and  she  stood  mute 
and  motionless  as  marble. 

Only  for  a  moment  though,  then  she  dropped  her  cymbals  with  a  clang, 
flew  to  her  fiither,  and  putting  both  arms  round  his  neck  kissed  him  repeatedly. 

*  Cela  va  hien  n'e$t<e  pas  t '  she  said.  '  That  is  the  way  they  do  it  in 
France ;  that  is  the  dance  of  poetry ;  that  is  not  cross  hands  and  down  the 
middle,  up  outside  and  right  and  left ;  is  it,  mon  pere  t  men  pere  tres  tieux  et 
beau/' 

Shielded  in  his  arms  she  looked  triumphantly  over  to  Sara.  *  Thou  art 
scandalized  ? '  she  said.  '  Thou  dear  little  rustic,  didst  never  see  any  thing 
so  amazing?  But  thy  face  glowed,  and  thy  face  looked  gay  and  smiled.  0 
tell-tale  face  I  and  thy  face  looked  sad  and  longing  and  passionate  and  weary 
while  I  danced,  and  thou  didst  share  it,  chere  petite  prude.  Confess  now  I  2fe 
le  niez  pas  ! ' 

*  Yes ;  I  confess,'  said  Sara  laughing.  ^  I  have  been  in  dream-land,  I  should 
like  to  live  there.' 

'And  what  is  to  hinder  ?  Come  over  to  France  with  us,  and  I  will  go  on 
the  stage,  and  thou  shalt  sit  in  the  boxes  I ' 

'And  what  becomes  of  Monsieur?'  asked  her  father.  'Where  goes  his 
occupation  ? ' 

'Monsieur  Yerrian  may  get  a  new  occupation  —  mais  pas  d  present — his 
occupation  now  is  just  to  look  at  me.' 

At  this  she  crept  from  her  father's  arms  and  shook  out  her  crumbled 
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gauzesw  'Se^l  am  I  not  beautiful?'  she  cried.  ^I  am  the  very  summer  I  * 
And  therewith  the  yery  summer  betook  herself  out  of  the  room  anew,  and  re- 
turning in  a  few  moments,  laden  like  Santa  Glaus,  proceeded  to  pin  back  her 
gossamer  wings,  and,  kneeling  between  them  all,  to  cook  orer  the  fire  a  dish 
of  ojsters  in  an  iron  skillet 

Meanwhile  FaunUeroy  had  sat  charged  with  some  silent  electricity :  that 
world,  that  life ;  that  life  of  the  ballet,  the  opera ;  that  world  of  the  orchestra 
and  the  choir ;  Europe :  he  must  reach  it  This  was  his  exile  as  well  as  theirs. 
And  wrapped  in  his  thoughts  his  plaudits  had  been  but  few.  This  at  last 
Mile.  Fleur  seemed  to  feel,  for  she  commenced  to  pout  as  she  stirred  the 
mother  of  pearl  about,  and  soon  to  talk  in  an  under-tone  with  Sara. 

*Ifa  ekere^*  she  ^d,  ^voua  penaez  que  j^aime  FauntUroy  Verrian  t  Mai- 
h&ur  /  dam  u  tempi  d&  vU  per»onne  rCaime  a  la  lonpLe,  Hon,  nori^  douce 
petite  fiUe/  en  realitSj  M.  Verrian  fCaime  rien  tnaie  lui-mSmey  et  ei  j^etaie 
folle  de  lui^  jenele  euie  pae  aujourd-hui.     Oh  !  que  nan  / ' 

The  hasty  pallor  and  succeeding  flush  of  Sarahs  usually  serene  face  had 
not  been  unnoticed  by  Faimtleroy,  for,  more  an  adept  in  the  language  now 
than  formerly,  the  words  had  not  escaped  his  attention,  and  neither  had  Fleur 
intended  that  they  should  do  so.  Suddenly  Sara  looked  up  and  caught  his 
eye  fixed  upon  her.  Fleur  was  busy  with  her  little  messes.  For  an  instant 
she  shrank  from  acknowledging  the  gaze,  but  on  the  next  met  it  with  her 
loTely  calm,  while' 

'  All  her  thoughts  as  fair  within  her  eyes 
As  bottom  agates  seemed  to  wave  and  float 
In  crystal  currents  of  clear  morning  seas.' 

AU  words  and  assurances  could  not  have  convinced  Fauntleroy  more  surely 
that  his  love  was  returned  than  did  that  momentary  look.  A  wild  exuberant 
joy  burst  up  in  his  heart,  like  some  hidden  stream  leaping  from  the  centre  of 
the  earth  to  the  light  of  day ;  his  &ce  broke  into  smiles,  he  hummed  little 
trifles  of  .song,  sprang  to  assist  Fleur  in  her  task,  and  was  radiant  with  glanc- 
ing gayety. 

*  Ah  1  well,  Monsieur,'  said  Fleur  naively,  '  you  are  like  the  ice  that  went 
out  to  sea  last  week,  and  hare  thawed  at  last  And  what  did  you  think  of  my 
dance?' 

He  laughed  as  he  replied : 

*  Oh  !  if  thou  hadst  breathed  then. 

Now  the  Muses  had  been  ten. 

Couldst  thou  wish  for  lineage  higher 

Than  twin  sister  of  Thalia  I 
-  At  least  forever,  evermore 

Willi  call  the  Graces  four ! ' 

' That  is  surely  what  I  term  the  amende  honorable!^  answered  Fleur  nod- 
ding.    *  Now  for  the  rest  of  the  session  make  yourself  agreeable.' 

Bat  as  quickly  as  this  gayety,  this  joyance  had  arisen  it  fell.  It  seemed  to 
him  that  in  his  heart  6f  hearts  he  was  strong  enough  to  live  without  this  love, 
he  could  have  overgrown  it  if  he  had  waited.    He  would  master  and  subdue  it 
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yet,  she  should  do  likewise ;  except  in  the  brief  hours  of  her  semi-weekly  les- 
sons he  would  nerer  see  her  again  till  he  was  sure  of  himself  What  had 
Fleur  been  to  him ;  what  was  her  meaning  in  the  problem  of  his  life ;  why 
had  she  left  Fnmoe  and  come  here ;  for  what  reason  f  Plainly  to  teach  him 
that  love  might  be  dispensed  with,  and  that  Europe  (whither  his  means  would 
nerer  allow  him  to  conduct  a  wife)  was  to  be  the  end  of  his  endeayors.  He 
might  have  desired  distantly  to  reach  that  loved  and  genial  and  inspiring  land 
across  the  sea,  but  nerer  so  strongly  as  to  sacrifice  his  heart  to  the  enjoyment 
of  the  fine  senses  without  knowing  what  she  had  taught  him.  Surdy  flenr'a 
mission  had  been  no  other  than  to  tell  him  of  the  land  where  his  genius  could 
be  fed  and  his  delights  anticipated ;  without  her  he  might  never  have  dreamed 
of  this  answer  to  his  formerly  uncomprehended  yearning  for  sympathy  and 
true  life  during  long  years  of  wasted  time.  While  these  and  other  thoughts 
swept  over  him,  he  relapsed  into  his  former  moodiness,  and  was  only  startled 
therefrom  by  a  peal  of  sleigh-bells  at  the  door.  It  was  the  servant  sent  for 
Sara :  and  to  show  how  good  are  our  firmest  resolutions,  as  Fauntleroy  lifted 
her  across  the  doorway's  drift  and  seated  her,  before  he  folded  the  f\ir  robes 
and  leopard-skins  about,  he  could  not  help  seeking  her  steady  eyes  in  the  semi- 
white  light  of  the  snowy  night,  and  drawing. away  her  glove  to  lift  the  hand 
to  his  lips  with  a  hurried  fervor. 

The  next  morning  the  storm  had  cleared  away,  the  roads  had  been  broken 
out,  and  on  the  succeeding  day  M.  de  Paquerette  and  MUe.  *Fleur  had  fulfilled 
their  mission  and  left  America. 
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When  I  retrace  the  valley  of  my  years, 
Down  which  I  Ve  wandered  toward  th'  eternal  sea. 

Though  sometimes  there  the  gloomy  shade  appears, 
And  the  sad  ruin  of  the  leafless  tree. 

Yet  forms  of  beauty  throng  about  the  way. 
And  words  of  love,  and  tones  of  melody. 
With  the  aroma  of  embosomed  flowers. 

Blend,  in  the  quiet  of  its  many  bowers. 

Still,  there  *s  no  beauty  which  e*er  greets  the  eye, 
In  all  the  thousand  forms  where  beauty  lie ; 

No  delicate  tracery  on  leaf  or  shell, 

Or  sculptured  loveliness,  which  types  so  well 
Immortal  beauty,  as  what  seems  to  be 
Wrought  in  the  spirit  God  has  given  to  thee ! 
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THE     WIFE'S     LAMENT. 

VmOM       THK       OBINKSK       OF       SOO       UWCY. 
Br    UCHABD    HBCET    StODDAID 


What  tune  my  husband  went  to  banishment, 

I  followed  to  the  foot  of  jonder  bridge : 

I  bore  my  grie!^  but  could  not  say  ^FareweW 

Ah !  why  have  you  not  written  mo,  my  love  ? 
Our  couch,  remember,  even  in  spring  ia  cold ; 
The  staircase  that  you  built  has  crumbled  down, 
And  dust  has  soiled  the  windows  and  white  curtains. 

My  mind  is  sore  perplexed ;  I  would  I  were 
The  shadow  of  the  moon  upon  the  sea, 
The  cloud  that  floats  above  the  lofty  hills  1 

The  careless  clouds  behold  my  husband^  s  face, 
And  she,  the  sea^moon,  in  her  monthly  round  ; 
They  know  the  man  a  thousand  leagues  away  I 

The  tall  green  rushes  by  the  river's  side 
Have  faded  since  we  parted,  but  the  plum  — 
Who  would  have  thought  before  we  met  again, 
The  plum-tree  would  have  blossomed,  o'er  and  o*er  ? 

The  flowers  unfold  themselves  to  meet  the  spring  ; 
Our  hearts  unfold  in  vain,  no  spring  is  ours. 
My  thoughts  are  busied  so  with  your  return, 
The  willow  at  the  door  droops  to  the  ground, 
And  no  one  sweeps  away  its  fallen  leaves  I 

The  grass  before  the  house  grows  thick  and  rank ; 
My  husband's  flute  hangs  idle  in  the  hall : 
He  sings  no  more  the  songs  of  Keang-nan. 

Because  no  letter  comes  to  me,  my  lord. 

My  silver  dress,  that  on  my  pillow  lies. 

Is  dyed  with  tears,  and  tears  have  spoiled  the  flowers 

Broidered  in  gold  upon  my  satin  robe. 
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Thrice  hftve  I  heard  in  spring  the  wild  fowFa  cry, 
Crossing  the  swollen  stream.     I  sing  old  songs, 
Mj  heart-strings  seem  to  break  upon  the  lute ; 
I  faint  with  loye  and  grief — grief  ends^my  song. 

Forget  not,  0  my  lord  I  your  own  true  wife, 

Tour  wife,  whose  lore  is  firmer  than  the  hills, 

Whose  thoughts  are  filled  with  you.     She  weaves  this  song 

To  win  the  gracious  ear  of  Majesty. 

O  Son  of  Hkaven  t  let  him  return,  and  soon  I 
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East  or  west  to  the  pastures. 
We  lead  our  fiocks  at  ease ; 

Haying  no  master  to  goad  us. 
We  spend  the  time  as  we  please. 

In  the  green  bamboos  together 
We  cut  our  reeds  and  play, 

Or  we  sit  in  the  long  grass  patching 
Our  cloaks  for  a  rainy  day  ; 

Or  we  twist  the  ropes  of  the  heifers, 
And  make  them  stout  and  long, 

Tuning  our  merry  voices 
To  sing  the  herdsman^  s  song. 

We  point  at  the  restless  miser. 

And  laugh  in  his  face  with  glee : 
*  Your  legs  are  mighty  travellers  I 
What  can  the  matter  be  ? 

*Ride  who  will  on  horse-back, 

The  cow  is  sure  and  strong.' 
Thus,  by  the  springs  in  the  coppice^ 
,      We  sing  the  herdsman's  song. 
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BT  JOBX  T.  IBTIKO,  AUTBOB  Of     *THB  QUOD  C OB B B8P OH DBS C B . * 

In  that  distinguished  part  of  the  world,  known  as  Queen^s  County,  on 
Long  Island,  in  old  times,  not  a  great  while  after  the  Reyolutionary  war,  there 
lived  about  half  way  between  Mosquito  Cove  and  Jericho,  a  hard-drinking, 
hard-swearing,  roystering  gentleman  by  the  name  of  Tom  Floyd.  He  kept  his 
hounds  and  his  racers,  and  led  a  helter-skelter  life.  But  his  hard-riding,  hard- 
swearing  and  hard-drinking  came  to  a  sudden  end  by  his  breaking  his  neck  as 
he  was  following  his  hounds  after  a  fox  down  the  Cedar-Swamp  road,  which 
leads  to  Mosquito  Core.  He  was  taken  up  dead.  But  wild  stories  got  in  cir- 
culation about  him :  some  said  that  the  moment  he  fell  dead  the  fox  sprang  up 
a  bank,  spread  out  a  huge  pair  of  wings,  and  flapped  off  in  the  air,  and  that 
there  was  the  print  of  a  cloyen  foot  in  the  bank  where  he  disappeared. 

Abore  all,  it  was  well  attested  that  this  hard-riding  gentleman  still  kept  up 
his  hunting  habits ;  and  on  the  anniyersary  of  his  death  he  swept  down  the 
Cedar-Swamp  road  in  his  red  jockey-coat  and  yellow  small-clothes  at  the  heels  , 
of  his  hounds ;  and  wo  betide  the  belated  straggler  who  fell  in  his  way  on  that 
night,  for  it  was  said  that  he  preferred  human  game  to  all  others. 

On  such  occasions  the  good  fiurmers  and  their  wives,  and  daughters,  and 
sons,  and  sons-in-law,  and  daughters-in-law  scampered  off  to  bed  and  buried 
their  heads  beneath  the  bed-clothes  until  the  infernal  crew  had  passed  out  of 
hearing.  Indeed,  it  is  said  that  such  was  the  haste  and  confusion  with  which 
they  beat  their  retreat,  it  not  unfrequenily  happened  that  the  wrong  persons 
got  into  the  wrong  bed,  which  sometimes  led  to  unpleasant  consequences. 
Be  that  as  it  may,  it  was  a  well-authenticated  fact  that  the  tough  old  'Squire 
still  kept  up  his  annual  chase,  and  there  was  but  one  person  in  the  whole 
eountry  who  doubted  it  and  dared  to  say  so.  This  was  a  man  named  Obed 
Groot,  who  lived  on  the  Cedar-Swamp  road  in  a  large  house  surrounded  by 
rich  fields  and  teeming  bams.  He  was  a  keen,  bitter  fellow,  with  an  eye  like 
a  rai*B,  a  nose  like  a  hawk's,  and  a  mouth  so  tight  shut  and  with  the  comers 
turned  so  far  down,  that  there  seemed  to  be  some  risk  of  their  meeting  under 
ins  chin  and  beheading  it 

He  had  set  out  in  life  with  a  determination  to  become  rich,  and  by  letting 
nothing  stand  in  his  way,  and  shutting  his  eyes  and  ears  to  every  thing  that 
did  not  tend  to  that  particular  end,  he  succeeded.  To  be  sure,  he  had  not 
stopped  to  secure  many  Mends  by  the  way,  but  he  did  not  want  them.  Friends 
were  always  wanting  something,  or  telling  about  some  case  of  dreadful  want, 
or  of  some  fellow  with  a  broken  1^  and  starving  fkmily ;  or  in  other  words, 
always  endeavoring  to  circumvent  the  iron  button  that  kept  watch  over  the 
breeches-pocket  in  which  lay  his  purse,  and  which  button  seemed  to  glare  out 
at  all  the  world  like  a  great  eye,  defying  any  one  to  get  the  better  of  it 
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Obed  had  once  been  married,  and  his  wife  had  £ed  many  years  before ; 
whether  he  had  starred  her  to  death,  or  whether  she  had  died  because  her 
heart  became  frosen  for  want  of  any  warmth  in  his,  it  matters  not ;  she  died, 
and  he  buried  her  decently,  though  some  said  he  had  hinted  it  was  a  pity  when 
she  went  that  she  had  forgotten  to  take  with  her  a  little  girl  which  she  had 
borne  to  him  and  left  behind.  But  the  child  was  left,  and  though  neglected 
and  almost  forgotten,  she  throre ;  and  as  she  grew  older  and  sat  and  watched 
him  with  her  earnest,  solemn  eyes,  a  feeling  almost  akin  to  fear  would  come 
OTer  him.  It  was  obserred,  too,  that  when  he  had  driren  a  more  than  usually 
hard  bargain,  or  one  in  which  there  had  been  a  more  than  usual  economy  of  . 
honesty,  he  kept  out  of  her  way.  As  time  passed  on,  and  Obed  grew  in  years, 
and  Esther  —  for  so  was  his*  daughter  called  —  grew  in  youth  and  beauty, 
he  heguk  to  feel  a  kind  of  pride  in  her,  and  sometimes  listened  to  her  words 
and  to  her  reading  from  the  Good  Book,  for  he  had  become  a  man  of  wealth 
and  note,  and  haring  secured  a  fair  share  of  the  treasures  of  earth,  he  had  no 
objections  to  make  a  small  Tenture  for  those  of  heayen.  It  was  said  that  once 
Cfr  twice,  at  her  request,  he  had  opened  a  small  comer  of  his  heart  to  an  ap- 
peal for  diarity.  'T  is  true  his  acts  were  rather  insignificant ;  and  then,  as  if 
frightened  at  what  he  had  done,  he  buttoned  his  breeches-pocket  tighter,  and 
was  harder  than  erer.  But  still  the  ice  had  melted  once,  and  there  was  hope 
that  the  time  might  come  when  there  would  be  a  general  thaw. 

It  had  been  a  hard  year  upon  the  fiurmers.  Little  rain  had  fallen ;  thdr 
crops  were  cut  oil^  and  there  was  general  distress  throughout  the  country. 
Obed  Ghroot,  with  his  usual  fortune,  had  escaped.  It  chanced  at  the  time  of 
which  we  speak,  that  he  was  sitting  in  a  room  in  his  house,  with  one  eye  on 
his  ledger  and  the  other  on  the  road,  along  which  he  saw  a  man  approaching. 
As  the  man  came  near  his  gates,  Obed  raised  the  ledger  eye  also,  and  watched 
him  with  both.  The  man  paused  as  if  hesitating  and  then  came  in.  If  there 
was  hesitation  in  his  manner  at  first,  there  was  none  now,  for  his  tread  was 
firm  and  strong,  and  his  single  knock  at  the  door  loud  and  bold. 

*  Gome  in,'  said  Obed. 

The  stranger  came  in.  He  was  large  in  frame ;  his  tread  denoted  strength 
and  resolution ;  his  eye  was  dear  and  tnaik ;  his  hair  slightly  streaked  with 
silTer;  his  fbatures  heavy  and  massiTe,  like  those  of  a  mastifil  He  looked 
for  a  moment  at  Obed,  who  returned  his  look  with  an  eye  keen  and  watchful 
as  that  of  a  terrier,  then  nodded  to  him.  *  Good  morning,  John  Wakeman ; 
I  'm  glad  to  see  you,*  said  he.  The  words  were  kind,  the  tone  was  cold  and 
harsh. 

'  I  suppose  you  know  my  errand,  Sir,'  said  the  man  with  some  embarrassr 
ment  of  manner. 

'  I  haye  not  the  least  idea  of  it,'  replied  Obed  tartly.  He  fidgeted  as  he 
spoke,  for  he  knew  it  well. 

*  I  came  to  ask  for  time  to  pay  my  debt  to  you.  It  has  been  a  hard  year : 
every  thing  seems  to  have  gone  wrong.' 

Obed's  face  grew  hard  as  flint,  and  this  time  the  comers  of  his  mouth  very 
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nearly  met  tinder  bis  chin.    At  last  he  snarled  out :  '  That 's  the  cry  of  erery 
one  just  now.' 

*  Wbst  can  I  do  ?  *  said  the  man. 

'  If  you  can't  give  money,  give  what  you  can.    I  '11  take  your  fiurm ;  it 's 
worth  something,'  was  the  sharp  reply. 
'But  if  I  part  with  it,  how  shall  I  live?' 

*  There  are  plenty  of  people  in  the  world  who  do  n't  own  fiurms :  lire  as 
they  do,'  replied  Ohed. 

'  Mr.  Groot,'  said  the  other,  *'  my  farm  is  hut  a  small  one,  and  not  worth 
•much ;  hut  it  is  all  I  hare,  and  the  only  home  I  have  for  my  wife.  If  I  were 
alone,  you  should  haTe  it  this  very  hour ;  as  it  is,  I  will  not  see  her  turned  out 
of  doors  if  I  can  help  it' 

'Just  as  you  please,'  replied  Ohed.  '  I  would  rather  haye  the  money.  I 
hare  more  land  now  than  I  can  use.' 

As  he  spoke  he  wared  his  hand  with  some  complacency  toward  the  window 
which  commanded  a  riew  of  his  own  land.  The  man  drew  a  long  breath  as  he 
looked  orer  the  wide  fields,  and  ample  bams  and  granaries  filled  to  bursting, 
and  thought  of  his  own  blighted  harrest  He  said  nothing,  howerer,  but 
stood  looking  on  the  floor  and  apparently  pondering  something  in  his  mind. 

'  Well,'  said  he  at  length,  '  I  suppose  my  errand  here  has  been  a  waste  of 
time?' 

*  Entirely.' 

The  former  stood  for  a  moment,  as  if  he  would  hare  urged  his  plea  once 
more,  but  at  last  turning  to  the  door,  he  wished  Obed  good  mpming  in  a  quiet, 
dril  tone  and  went  out. 

Obcd  watched  him  until  he  had  passed  the  gate,  then  turned  to  his 
ledger.  '  I  was  just  making  out  that  fellow's  account  when  he  came  in.  It 's 
rery  odd.' 

As  he  spoke,  there  was  a  quiet  footstep  in  the  room  and  Esther  came  in, 
and  took  her  seat  at  his  side.  He  was  too  much  engrossed  to  notioe  her,  but 
kept  on  adding  up  the  figures  and  muttering  to  himself:  'Erery  body  wants 
time,  /nerer  ask  for  time,  not  once — and  I'll  not  gire  it'  His  mouth 
closed,  and  the  comers  went  down  again  and  his  chin  ran  a  great  risk.  '  I 
hate  poor  people,'  said  he,  poising  his  pen  orer  the  paper  while  he  ran  his  eye 
up  and  down  the  page  to  see  that  he  had  omitted  no  item.  'Ninety-fire 
dollars  and  serenty-fire  cents.  I  rerily  beliere  there  nerer  was  a  poor  man 
who  was  an  honest  one — not  one;  I  think  it  is  absolutely  wicked  to  be  so 
confoundedly  poor.'  He  felt  a  hand  pressing  on  his.  He  looked  up :  a  pair  of 
soft,  remonstrating  eyes  were  searching  his. 

'  Wen,  Esther,  what  now  V 

'  Father,  there  was  once  One  so  poor  that  He  knew  not  where  to  lay  His 


'  Eh !  what,'  said  he,  looking  round  and  still  holding  his  pen  poised  orer 
the  paper,  ' so  poor  as  that;  who  was  he ? ' 

'  On  who  healed  the  sick,  gare  sight  to  the  blind,  raised  the  dead,  pointed 
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out  the  path  to  hearen  shown  hj  acta  of  loving  kindness  and  mercy  to  man, 
and  who  at  last  died  for  us.' 

Tears  came  in  the  girFs  eyes  as  she  hent  forward  and  looked  earnestly  in 
the  sharp,  hard  £»»  which  peered  so  curiously  in  her  own. 

*  Oh  1  ah  1 '  said  he,  as  the  meaning  of  her  words  slowly  made  its  way  into 
his  mind.  ^  AU  very  true,  no  doubt — a  matter  of  religion.  I  never  mix  re- 
Hgioa  with  business.  You  Ve  a  very  good  little  girl,  Esther.  I  'm  glad  that 
you  read  your  Bible.  Let  me  see  I  where  was  I  ? '  He  bent  his  nose  to  his 
ledger.     *  Ninety-five  dollars  and  seventy-five  cents.' 

The  girl  said  nothing  more,  but  got  up  and  left  the  room.  Obed  kept  on 
with  his  nose  as  close  to  his  ledger  as  ever,  but  he  could  not  get  on  with  his 
account ;  for  every  now  and  then  the  idea  of  how  strange  it  must  be  to  have 
no  place  to  sleep  in,  would  come  across  his  mind,  and  bother  him  as  he  was 
adding  up  a  column.  At  last  his  mind  wandered  so  much,  that  he  could  not 
follow  up  his  accounts,  and  he  gave  it  up.  He  buttoned  up  his  coat^  went  out 
and  strolled  about  his  grounds.  He  looked  into  his  cribs  and  bams  and  cattle- 
stalls.  He  was  quite  jocose  with  his  workmen,  but  his  merriment  was  hard 
and  biting,  and  made  their  teeth  chatter  as  they  laughed.  As  it  grew  later  in 
the  day,  he  went  in  and  tackled  his  accounts  again.  By  this  time  the  idle 
fiincy  which  had  bothered  him  before  was  completely  out  of  his  mind,  and  he 
soon  had  found  out  the  exact  amount  of  John  Wakeman's  debt,  and  had  calcu- 
lated the  interest  on  it  up  to  that  very  hour. 

It  was  now  late  in  the  day,  and  at  last  it  grew  dark.  Candles  were  lighted. 
Obed  drank  his  tea,  drew  his  chair  to  the  ftr^  and  toasted  his  feet,  but  he  did 
every  thing  mechanically.  His  daughter  took  her  usual  seat  at  the  fire-dde, 
but  he  did  not  notice  her. 

In  truth,  in  going  over  those  accounts,  he  had  discovered  that  John  Wake- 
man  was  in  his  debt  more  than  he  imagined.  It  was  but  a  trifie,  i>earhapB 
John  knew  it ;  but  if  he  did  not,  or  had  forgotten  it,  it  might  not  be  amiss  to 
refresh  his  memory.  He  got  up  and  looked  out  of  the  window.  Every  thing 
outside  was  black  as  jet ;  and  the  wind  was  rising  as  if  a  storm  were  brewing. 
Still  that  *  difference'  in  his  account  worried  him. 

*  Father,  you  had  better  not  go  to  John  Wakeman's  to-night,'  said  the  giii 
abruptly. 

The  old  man  started,  for  her  words  were  the  echo  of  his  thoughts. 

^  What  put  that  in  your  head  ? '  demanded  he  testily. 

'  Were  you  not  thinking  of  him  ?  *  asked  the  girl 

A  denial  was  trembling  on  his  lips,  but  he  gulped  it  back  before  it  had  got 
far  enough  out  to  become  a  full-fledged  lie.  *  It 's  no  matter,  child,  what  I 
was  thinking  o£' 

But  whatever  might  have  been  his  intentions,  he  abandoned  them  and  went 
to  bed.  Still,  through  the  night  that '  difference'  perplexed  him  in  his  dreams, 
and  made  him  toss  and  tumble  in  his  sleep,  until  at  last  he  got  John  Wake- 
man,  his  ledger  and  *the  difference'  so  mixed  and  jumbled  up  together,  that 
he  could  not  tell  whether  'that  difference'  was  John  Wakeman  or  the  ledger, 
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or  something  else,  or  what  it  was.  In  the  midst  of  this  confiision  he  awoke, 
and  found  the  day-light  streaming  in  the  room  and  the  rain  pattering  on  the 
window-panes. . 

All  day  long  that  *  difference*  haunted  him ;  hut  the  storm  kept  on.  He 
flattened  his  sharp  nose  against  the  window-panes,  and  blew  his  breath  on 
them,  and  watched  the  sky,  but  still  it  stormed.  Late  in  the  evening  the  nun 
ceased,  although  the  night  looked  black  and  lowering.  Obed  could  restrain 
himself  no  longer,  and  ordered  his  horse. 

His  daughter  attempted  to  remonstrate,  but  he  chid  her  sternly,  and  with 
his  feeling  sharpened  and  his  venom  increased  against  his  debtor  by  the  oppo- 
dlion,  he  left  the  house. 

* Quy  I  Mas'  Obed,'  exclaimed  his  negro  Sam  as  he  led  out  the  horse.  'A 
won'liil  bad  storm  is  coming  I  won'ful  badl  Ef  I  was  you,  Mas'  Obed,  I'd 
stay  to  hum.  It 's  Tom  Floyd's  night  He  '11  be  out  sure  as  my  name 's  Sam. 
Whoa !  Pepper !    Whoa  I    Even  the  ole  hoss  do  n't  want  to  go.* 

^He'll  want  to  go  before  I've  done  with  him,'  said  Obed  roughly. 

As  he  spoke  he  brushed  the  hand  of  his  old  retainer  from  the  bridle,  and 
set  out  at  a  brisk  trot^ 

Sam  shook  his  head.  'Mas'  Obed  don't  b'lieve  nufBnl  But  he'll  lam 
some  day ;  he  will.' 

Obed  rode  rapidly  on ;  for  dark  clouds  were  drifting  across  the  sky,  and 
the  deep  sighing  of  the  wind  showed  that  the  storm  was  not  over.  The  light 
of  the  young  moon  was  completely  hidden  by  the  black  masses  which  swept 
over  it.  Although  it  was  dark  when  he  started,  yet  before  he  reached  his 
place  of  destination  he  could  scarcely  see  the  road,  and  the  rain  began  to  fall 
Pepper,  however,  kept  steadily  on  until  a  light  gleaming  from  the  window  of 
a  house  at  the  road-side  showed  that  he  had  reached  his  journey's  end.  Dis- 
mounting, he  led  his  horse  under  a  shed,  and  tied  him  there ;  then  groping  his 
way  to  the  house,  he  knocked  at  the  door. 

'  Come  in,'  said  a  voice  from  within. 

Obed  pulled  up  the  latch  and  entered.  John  Wakeman  waa  sitting  at  a 
table  mending  an  old  shoe.  Near  him  sat  his  wife,  ^  pale,  anxious-looking 
woman.  They  both  looked  up  as  Obed  entered,  and  a  slight  expression  of 
pain  crossed  the  man's  fice  when  he  saw  who  his  visitor  was ;  and  the  woman 
cast  a  quick  apprehensive  glance  at  her  husband,  but  neither  spoke.  The  man 
instinctively  pushed  a  chair  toward  their  visitor. 

*•  I  want  no  chair,  John  Wakeman,'  said  Obed  gruffly,  '  nor  do  I  want  to 
waste  words.    I  came  here  about  that  account  of  mine.    Here  it  is.' 

He  extended  the  paper  to  the  man,  who  took  it  and  held  it  to  the  light 

'It's  i^t,  I  suppose?' 

•Quite  right' 

'  Well,'  said  Obed  somewhat  staggered  by  this  prompt  admission  of  a  mat* 
ter  which  he  had  supposed  would  be  disputed.     '  I  want  my  money.' 

As  he  spoke  he  planted  himself  firmly  in  the  middle  of  the  floor,  and 
crossed  his  hands  on  the  top  of  the  chair  which  had  been  pushed  to  him,  as  if 
he  intended  to  renuun  there  until  his  want  was  gratified. 
VOL  Lvn.  14 
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'  Mr.  Groot,*  uid  the  man  in  a  gnTe  seriooB  tone,  '  I  will  pay  you  aa  aoon 
aa  I  cac  I  haye  not  got  the  money ;  I  have  told  you  so  before,  I  tell  you  so 
again.'  As  he  spoke  he  placed  the  shoe  on  the  table,  and  came  round  to 
where  Obed  stood. 

*  My  sheep  haTe  died.  The  storm  has  beaten  my  grain  to  the  ground  and 
destroyed  the  crop,  and  the  drought  killed  my  corn — a  whole  year's  labor  lost 
Others  have  suffered  as  well  as  L  The  hand  of  the  Almiohtt  is  upon  us,  and 
we  must  submit' 

'  I  do  n't  see  what  I  have  to  do  with  that,'  repUed  Obed  testQy ;  «that  's 
a  matter  between  you  and  Pbotidkncb.  I  do  n't  see  why  I  should  be  mixed 
up  with  it ;  and  I  won't  be,'  said  he  resolutely ;  *  I  won't  be !  I  did  n't  come 
here  to  hear  sermons.' 

*  Others,  who  have  met  the  same  misfortunes,  have  found  indulgence,'  an- 
swered the  man ;  *  why  should  not  I  ? ' 

*  Because  you  are  dealing  with  me  and  not  with  others,'  replied  Obed 
sharply.  *  I  let  no  man  tell  me  how  I  am  to  manage  my  affairs,  and  I  follow 
no  one's  example.  I  've  got  a  head,'  said  he,  tapping  his  forehead  with  his 
fore-finger,  '  and  I  judge  for  myself  I  will  not  be  swindled  out  of  my  money. 
If  you  have  not  honesty  enough  to  pay  your  debt,  I  '11  make  you.'  His  lips 
quivered,  and  he  shook  his  thin  finger  in  the  very  fkce  of  the  fiurmer. 

The  man's  eyes  flashed  at  the  last  words ;  the  red  blood  flushed  his  cheeks, 
and  he  took  a  step  forward :  as  he  did  so,  he  felt  a  touch  on  his  arm.  It  was 
but  the  slight  pressure  of  his  wife's  fingers,  and  even  in  his  anger  he  turned  to 
acknowledge  the  anxious  yet  affectionate  glance  which  was  fixed  on  him. 
*  Do  not  fear,  Mary,'  said  he.  *  These  things  are  hard  to  bear,  and  I  forgot 
myself  for  a  moment ;  but  it's  over  now.    Let  him  say  his  say,  1 11  bear  it' 

Obed  turned  sharply  on  the  woman.  *As  to  you,'  said  he  tartly,  *I  miist 
and  will' say ^ 

The  fiurmer  laid  his  hand  heavily  on  his  shoulder  and  looked  in  his  &oe. 

'  Say  nothing  that  may  in  any  way  reflect  on  her.  She 's  a  hard-worldng^ 
loving  woman.  She  bears  her  heavy  lot  without  repining.  The  little  sun- 
shine which  God  sends  into  this  house  comes  ttom  her.  Say  nothing  of  her, 
for  unless  your  looks  belie  you,  you  will  say  what  I  will  not  bear.  To  me  she 
is  all  that  is  left  of  fortune  or  firiends,  and  next  to  God  I  honor  her.' 

There  was  a  grave  sternness  in  the  tone  and  manner  of  the  fiurmer  as  he 
spoke,  and  a  kindling  of  the  steady  eye  which  warned  Obed  that  he  was  tread- 
ing on  dangerous  ground. 

^  As  to  your  wife,  I  have  no  fault  to  find  with  her,'  replied  he ;  '  she  owes 
me  nothing.    I  never  deal  with  women,  never — never  I ' 

'It's  well,'  said  the  other,  with  the  same  grave  manner.  'And  now,  as 
you  have  said  what  you  came  for,  and  I  have  given  you  my  answer,  it  is  use- 
less to  speak  fiurther  about  the  matter.  The  night  is  a  rough  one ;  will  you 
stay  here  until  the  storm  abates  ? ' 

'  Stay  here ! '  screamed  Obed,  iairly  excited  beyond  his  patience  by  the 
sturdy  calmness  of  his  debtor ;  '  not  a  minute ! '  As  he  spoke  he  made  for  the 
door. 
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Ghaslbs  the  Eighth  of  France  ioto  Italy,  the  Crusade  of  Rjohasd  the  First, 
the  Barons'  wars  i^ainst  John  and  Hxnrt  the  Third,  the  history  of  Edward 
the  Bhtck  Prince,  tiie  lives  and  comparisons  of  Hjbnbt  the  Fifth  and  the  Em- 
peror Titus,  the  life  of  Sir  Philip  Sidnst,  and  that  of  the  Marquis  of  Montrose, 
and  finally  fixed  on  Sir  Waltbr  Ralbioh  as  his  hero.  But  it  was  not  to  be : 
he  quickly  cast  it  aside.  Then  he  declares  his  preference  above  all  others  to  be 
the  History  of  the  Liberty  of  the  Swiss :  *  but  the  materials  are  inaccessible  to 
him,  hat  locked  in  the  obscurity  of  an  old  barbarous  (German  dialect,  of  which 
he  is  totally  ignorant,  and  which  he  cannot  resolve  to  learn  for  this  sole  and 
peculiar  purpose.'  In  like  manner  he  contemplated  and  rejected  the  History 
of  the  Republic  of  Florence  under  the  house  of  Mkdicis.  After  reading  and 
studying  something  less  than  an  Alexandrian  Library  by  way  of  preparation, 
he  visited  for  a  second  time  the  Continent,  directing  his  course  toward  the 
Eternal  City.  Here  it  was  that  his  destiny  met  him.  Familiar  as  is  the  pas- 
sage in  which  the  dawning  of  the  idea  is  described,  we  cannot  forbear  again 
quoting  it:  ^It  was  at  Rome,  on  the  fifteenth  of  October,  1764,  as  I  sat  musing 
amidst  the  ruins  of  the  Capitol,  while  the  bare-footed  friars  were  singing  vespers 
in  the  temple  of  Jupiteb,  that  the  idea  of  writing  the  decline  and  fall  of  the 
city  first  started  to  my  mind.  But  my  original  plan  was  circumscribed  to  the 
decay  of  the  city  rather  than  of  the  empire :  and  though  my  reading  and  re* 
flectioDfl  began  to  point  toward  that  object,  some  years  elapsed,  and  several 
avocations  intervened,  before  I  was  seriously  engaged  in  the  execution  of  that 
work.'  — We  commend  this  beautiful  'Library  Edition'  to  our  readers. 
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This  excellent  Monthly — whos4  circulation  we  are  pleased  to  learn  is 
steadily  on  the  increase — is  strictly  what  its  name  imports,  a  JSbme  Magazine. 
And  to  say  that  it  fulfils  the  lofty  requisites  of  such  a  journal  better  than  any 
other  with  which  we  are  acquainted,  is  bestowing  upon  it  high  but  well- 
merited  praise.  It  aims  not  to  be  very  learned  or  very  profoimd,  but  to  f\ir- 
nish  such  simple,  agreeable,  and  wholesome  mental  nutriment  as  every  judi- 
cious parent  should  desire  to  provide  for  his  fiunily.  It  has  a  corps  of  writers, 
if  not  the  most  brilliant  and  scholarly,  certainly  among  the  most  sensible, 
diaste,  high-minded  and  pure  in  our  country.  Its  articles,  never  long  and  al» 
ways  sprightly,  uniformly  aim  to  present  some  pleasing  picture  of  domestic  at 
Bodal  Hie,  to  inculcate  some  useful  moral  lesson.  Beside  a  rich  variety  of 
literary  matter,  each  number  contains  a  *  Mother's  Department^'  a  'Health  De- 
partment,' and  a  *  Boy's  and  Girl's  Department,'  along  with  *  Hints  to  House- 
keepers,' and  *  Toilette  and  Work-Table.'  As  a  Magasine  for  the  home  circle, 
thcrefbre,  this  stands  unrivalled.  And  its  sweet,  cheerful,  genial  spirit,  united 
with  an  elevated  and  pure  morality,  cannot  fail  to  render  it  an  agreeable  and 
instmctive  visitor  in  every  fiunily  whose  doors  are  open  to  its  reception. 
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It  was  no  mooieiii  tor  hedtation.  He  ^ve  reins  to  Ms  bone  and' dashed 
off  at  furious  speed.  He  assaulted  the  sides  of  Pepper  with  a  shower  ai  blows 
and  drove  his  heels  into  his  rihs.  For  a  ssoment  he  thought  that  he  was  gain* 
ing  upon  his  pursuers.  But  it  was  only  a  turning  In  the  road  which  had  shut 
out  their  cry.  The  next  moment,  nearer  than  before,  he  heard  the  deep  bay- 
ing  of  the  phantom  hounds  amid  the  bellowing  of  the  storm,  and  loud  aboTS 
all  the  cry  of  the  goblin  horseman :  *  Hunt  the  miser  down  1 ' 

Obed  set  his  teeth,  for  amid  his  terrors  the  feeling  of  resistance  was  strong^ 
There  was  no  need  now  to  urge  his  horse,  for  wild  with  fright  and  startled  by 
the  sharp  flashes  of  lightning  and  the  roar  of  the  thunder,  his  speed  was  terrific 
Down  the  Cedar-Swamp  road,  toward  the  Tillage  of  Mosquito  Core,  Obed 
sooured  along,  the  mud  spattering  behind  hkn,  his  ooat*tails  fluttering  in  the 
wind.  Pepper  had  got  the  very  devil  in  him ;  bit  and  bridle  were  but  as 
threads  to  hold  him  in.  At  every  yell  of  the  hounds  he  seemed  to  leap  a 
hundred  feet  Through  the  village,  up  the  hill,  across  the  fields  of  the  Valen- 
tines, down  Fresh-P^md  Lane,  through  the  swamp  at  the  end  of  it;  along  the 
borders  of  the  Sound,  across  West-Beadif  and  over  the  upland  of  West-Island, 
be  tore  along ;  and  close  at  his  heels,  Ikst  and  ftirioiis,  followed  the  goblin 
pack. 

In  the  centre  of  the  island  was  a  large  house,  occuined  by  a  hard-riding, 
jovial  old  fellow,  who  kept  his  hounds  and  lived  with  open  heart  and  open 
hand.  The  sound  of  the  approaching  chase  roused  him  from  his  Isir ;  and  as 
Obed  sped  by,  he  saw  the  old  'Squire  standing  at  his  window,  with'  his  night- 
cap in  his  hand,  yelling  like  mad  and  cheering  on  the  hunt  He  thought  that 
he  could  hear  sounds  <^  mocking  laughter  and  loud  greetings  interchanged  be- 
tween the  goblin  rider  and  the  'Squire.  He  made  an  effort  to  pull  in  his  hersew 
He  might  as  well  have  tried  to  rule  a  whiriwind.  Down  the  bank  he  bounded, 
over  the  bridge,  along  the  causeway,  through  the  mud  and  water;  across 
East-Island,  along  East-Beach,  up  Peacook's  Lane  he  dashed,  his  hoafs  strik- 
ing fire  at  every  le^>. 

The  stiff-sided  inhabitants  of  Buckram  were  aroused  by  the  fiendish  shouts. 
They  knew  too  well  the  sound  of  Tom  Floyd's  hounds ;  and  Obed  saw  them 
scampering  in  every  direction  as  he  flitted  by. 

Through  the  valley  of  Buckram,  across  by  Meadow  Side,  over  the  hills  of 
Oyster  Bay,  along  the  upper  road,  and  through  the  quiet  town  of  Jericho,  the 
hunt  swept  on,  until  the  dark  waste  of  Hempstead  Plains  opened  to  view. 
Full  twenty  miles  had  Obed  come,  and  still  no  signs  of  flagging  in  his  steed ; 
and  now  before  him  stretched  out  a  barren  waste:  dark,  dreary,  and  almost 
without  limit  He  knew  that  fiff  off  to  the  east  lay  the  village  iff  Hempstead ; 
and  he  hoped  that  the  horse  might  turn  in  that  direction.  But  he  was  disap- 
pointed. Pepper  headed  toward  the  east,  and  dashed  across  the  plsins  until 
he  came  to  the  great  south  road. 

Trees,  houses  and  fences,  seen  dimly  in  the  dark,  flitted  past  like  shadows. 
Occasionally  a  deep  bark  would  burst  firom  the  throat  of  some  startled  watch- ' 
dog  as  Obed  fled  by,  changed  into  a  yell  of  terror  at  the  goblin  pack  whidi 
followed  at  his  heels.    The  longer  Pepper  ran  the  more  ibrious  grew  his  speed. 
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Obed  iMgan  to  grow  dolirioas.  H«  yelled  aad  screamed,  now  shrieking  for 
belpi  now  joining  in  the  loud  shouts  of  his  pursuers.  Thus  he  was  oarried 
on  through  South  Oyster  Bay  and  Babylon ;  when  onee  more  the  horse  turned 
to  the  north  and  homeward.  But  Obed  now  was  past  all  thought  He  was 
omaed  on  he  knew  not  how,  he  cared  not  where ;  thought,  feeling,  fear  and 
acDse  were  all  gone.  InstinetiTely  he  kept  his  seat  He  knew  that  he  was 
burned  through  bushes  and  thickets,  over  ploughed  fields  and  fences ;  he  fcH 
thit  Pepper  was  master,  and  that  &rther  struggle  was  useless.  He  yielded  to 
his  &te,  and  was  whirled  on  as  in  a  dream.  He  knew  not  how  it  ended,  nor 
when  nor  where  his  horse  stopped  He  had  an  indistinct  idea  of  hearing 
Toiees  about  him,  aad  oi  trampling  feet,  and  amdous  ikoes,  and  of  being  car- 
ried to  a  house ;  but  it  was  all  eonfttsed. 

When  he  came  to  himself  he  was  in  his  own  bed.  There  was  a  feeling  of 
pain  about  his  head,  as  if  he  had  receiyed  a  blow.  His  daughter  was  sitting 
at  a  table  iiear  him ;  but  still  his  mind  was  not  clear.  He  looked  around  him 
md  muttered  something  about  'that  difference,'  and  '  hounds  and  T<»n  Floyd 
and  Pepper,'  aad  while  he  was  speaking  he  dropped  off  into  a  dose. 

Late  in  the  erening  he  awoke  agun.    His  head  was  dear,  and  his  mind 
waa  ripe  for  business.    He  called  his  daughter  to  him. 
'Where's  Pepper!' 

Esther  looked  at  him  with  a  strange  expression. 
'He'sinthesUble.' 
'AUTof 

« Yes ;  what  should  kill  him  ? ' 

Obed  had  it  on  his  tongue  to  tell  his  story,  but  he  remembered  that  he  had 
not  figured  to  much  advantage  in  the  night's  adventure ;  so  he  held  his  peace, 
atthoi^h  he  did  mutter :  '  That  horse's  wind  and  bottom  are  tremendous.' 

Again  he  sank  back  on  his  piUow,  and  with  half-closed  eyes  lay  watching 

his  daughter  as  she  worked    As  he  watehed  her  dreamy  eyes  and  flnely- 

fWfwiW  features,  with  the  delicate  and  almost  ethereal  bloom  on  her  cheek, 

and  the  ^ossy  hair  which  rested  on  her  brows,  he  thought  that  angels  must 

,  kwk  as  she  did. 

'Angela  have  nothing  of  earth  in  them,'  sidd  the  girl. 
Again  that  startling  echo  to  his  thoughts.    Her  eyes  were  fixed  on  his,  and 
again  that  searching  unfathomable  glance  which  made  him  cower. 

At  that  moment  he  heard  a  firm  strong  tread  on  the  door-step,  and  a  single 
loud  bold  knock  at  the  door.  He  knew  it  well,  although  he  could  not  hear  the 
foioe ;  aad  he  knew  well  the  step  which  was  mounting  the  stairs  witiiout 
haste,  deliberate  and  resolved;  and  it  did  not  need  the  glance  which  he  gave 
to  teQ  him  that  John  Wakeman  was  coming  in. 

'Ah I  I  know  it's  about  that  difference,'  muttered  he  watching  his  visitor 
vith  eyes  brilliant  with  feverish  excitement 

John  Wakeman  wasted  no  worda  '  I  've  brought  your  money,  Sir,'  said 
he,  taking  out  a  wett-wom  leather  purser  He  began  to  count  the  money  on  the 
table.  Tte  girl  drew  back  and  watched  the  two  with  an  expression  of  the 
most  intense  sadnoBt. 
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Ag  he  finished  the  old  man  stretdied  out  hifl  huid  to  grup  it|  when  the 
girl  hastily  rose  and  put  her  hand  on  his. 

*0  fitther  1  don*t  touch  it  I  knoir  that  it  comes  from  a  wrecked  house* 
hold,  from  a  broken  heart  Do  not  take  it,  I  implore  70U,  as  you  ralue  all 
that  is  most  dear  to  you.  There  is  some  wealth  which  comes  coupled  with  a 
curse,  all  such  is  that  which  is  wrung  from  the  heart -blood  of  the  poor. 
Touch  it  not'  8he  bowed  her  head  oyer  his  hand,  and  held  it  daqMd  in  both 
of  hers. 

'Take  it  away,*  said  she  abruptly  raiting  her  head  and  qpeaking  iaat 
*Tempt  him  not  to  his  ruin  * 

The  fiumer  looked  steadily  at  her.  There  was  an  expression  of  honest 
admiration  in  his  eyes,  and  for  a  moment  his  Toioe  fidtered. 

'The  money  is  justly  his;  I  tempt  him  not  There  it  no  wrong  in, my 
giring  nor  in  his  receiying  what  is  due  to  him.' 

'There,  there  I  Esther!  you  hear  him,'  said  Obed  in  a  querulous  tone: 
'he  says  it's  mine.' 

The  girl  heeded  him  not  'The  money  is  due  indeed,  and  that  yon  offered 
it,  is  right,  but  is  there  nothing  due  ftt>m  the  rich  to  the  poor  ?  Is  there  not 
somewhere  an  account  kept  which  shows  that  although  the  debtor  may  owe 
gold  the  creditor  owes  mercy  ?  I  've  read  it  somewhere.  John,  now  answer 
me  ?    Has  it  not  cost  you  sorrow,  perhi4>s  tears,  to  procure  this  money  ? ' 

'  It's  honestly  come  by,'  said  the  man. 

'  I  know  that  well,',  replied  the  girl  taking  his  hard  hand,  '  but  are  there  no 
tears  on  tAat  gold?' 

The  man  was  silent  Esther  stood  looking  in  his  Ikce  with  the  same  grare 
earnestness. 

' I'tc  heard  of  your  misfortunes,'  said  she.  'Would  not  this  aid  yon  to 
get  on  again?' 

'  I  cannot  say  but  that  it  would,'  replied  the  man. 

'Tou  hear  that,  fiither ?'  said  she  eagerly.  'You  know  that  he  has  lost 
nearly  all  he  had  on  earth.  You  will  let  him  hare  it  until  better  times.  WiU 
you  not?' 

Obed  turned  testily  on  his  bed.  'The  girl's  madl  Beach  me  that  ink- 
stand, John.    I  will  write  you  a  receipt  for  the  money.' 

•  Father ' 

'Not  a  word  morel  not  a  single  wordl  Hitherto  you've  been  aquiet^ 
obedient  girL    Odrat  the  girl,  what's  in  her?' 

The  fiumer  reached  the  pen  and  ink  to  the  old  man,  who  sat  up  in  the  bed, 
and  wrote  the  receipt  The  other  took  it,  fi>lded  it  up,  and  put  it  in  Jiia 
pocket 

Before  he  went  he  approadied  Esther  and  took  her  hand.  'lonoehada 
daughter.  Thank  God,  she  died  before  we  came  to  what  we  now  are.  It  was 
a  heayy  sorrow  then ;  but  I  can  see  the  kindness  of  it  now,  fiv  it  would  hare 
added  a  great  wmgfat  to  my  heart  to  have  dimmed  her  yoong  youth  with  tbo 
sorrows  whidi  OTershadow  me.  .  But  if  she  had  Ihred  I  ibel  that  she  would 
hare  been  like  you,  and  I  could  haye  asked  nothing  better  for  hsr*' 
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He  turned  abraptlj  from  her,  mad  his  heavy  step  was  heard  as  he  de- 
scended the  stairs  and  left  the  house. 

Once  more  Esther  approached  the  bed.  '  Father,  let  ine  call  hun  back 
before  he  is  gone  too  far ;  I  implore  it  for  your  sake ;  I  implore  it  for  the  lore 
of  heaven.  Oh  I  you  know  not  all  that  is  depending  on  your  words  and  acts 
this  night' 

Despite  the  sadness  of  her  tone,  Obed  was  ikirly  roused  to  wrath.  '  I  tell 
you  nofti  thousand  times  no  /  Were  the  very  hell-hoimds  which  placed  me 
here,  in  this  very  room,  I  'd  tell  you  no  /  • 

Esther  drew  back,  and  a  mysterious  change  came  over-  her  as  she  spoke : 
'Now  hear  me  yet  again.    It  is  not  too  late.' 

In  her  voice  there  vras  a  tone  of  solemn  sadness  such  as  he  had  never  heard 
before,  and  which  filled  his  heart  with  foreboding ;  but  the  grim  demon  which 
had  griped  it  so  long  still  kept  his  hold  there,  and  struggled  hard  to  keep  his 
holier  feelings  out    He  shook  his  head. 

She  did  not  r^ard  his  gesture,  b\it  spoke  on :  '  From  my  childhood  until 
now  I  have  been  with  you.  I  have  seen  you  grow  from  poverty  to  wealth. 
Tou  were  an  earnest,  striving,  frugal  man ;  you  struggled  and  fought  your 
way  on ;  you  placed  dollar  by  dollar,  and  as  you  saw  your  store  increase  your 
heart  grew  glad.' 

The  old  man  chuckled  in  his  bed,  and  rubbed  his  hands,  his  eye  gleaming 
with  satisfiu^ion. 

'  Ay,  girl,  money  is  power,  remember  that,  always  remember  that' 

But  she  waved  her  head  and  went  on:  /As  your  heart  r^oiced  it  also 
grew  hard  and  strong.  Its  better  feelings  one  by  one  were  frozen  out^  until  at 
last  but  one  single  overwhelming  passion  filled  it :  crushing  to  atoms  all 
others,  and  sitting  there  alone  —  *  the  sordid  love  of  gain.' ' 

The  old  man  made  a  gesture  of  impatience.  '  I  *m  no  worse  than  my 
neighbors,*  muttered  he,  'not  a  whit  worse.' 

The  girl  went  on:  *I  watched  this  feeling  as  it  grew.  Child  as  I  was,  I 
tried  to  battle  against  it,  and  turn  you  to  better  things.  I  hoped  as  I  grew 
older,  and  as  coming  years  gave  weight  and  influence  to  my  words,  I  still 
mig^t  redeem  the  past  and  win  you  from  your  threatened  destiny.  It  was  a 
hard  task,  for  all  went  well  with  you.  When  blight  and  mildew  swept  the 
linds  of  others,  you  gathered  in  your  harvest  rich  and  plentiful  No  mumun 
toadied  your  flocka  Tou  turned  to  other  ventures,  and  still  success  followed 
in  your  train.  Wherever  you  went,  whatever  you  did,  the  gifts  of  God  were 
showered  on  you  m  rich  profusion.  But  amid  them  all,  your  heart  still  clung 
to  earth  and  them.  It  was  never  raised  in  gratitude  to  the  Gxvxb,  nor  did  it 
dream  of  the  object  of  the  gift;.' 

*  Tou  're  wrong,  my  child,  indeed  you  are,'  said  the  old  man  with  a  tremu- 
loos  voice,  '  I  was  grateful,  indeed  I  was.    I  said  my  prayers  always.' 

*Idie  words  bearing  no  firoitl  What  acts  of  yours  ever  showed  that  the 
Uessings  which  you  received  were  extended  by  you  to  others  ? '  demanded  the 
gbi  sternly. 
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Obed  mattered  something  about  throwing  away  mercy  on  wasteful  impro- 
rident  ragabonds. 

'  The  poor  were  about  you  by  hundreds,  nay  by  thousands ;  the  earth  was 
teeming  with  them.  Their  ciy  for  help,  by  you  eyer  unheeded,  from  you  went 
to  heaven  with  the  story  of  its  wrongs,  with  not  one  Toioe  to  say  that  you  had 
sheltered,  fed  or  dothed.  Such  as  sought  you,  you  taunted  with  the  calamitiAS 
which  Bmaywx  had  cast  upon  them,  as  crimes  of  their  own  committing.  The 
result  came.  Your  house  was  shunned  by  erery  one  who  felt  that  sorrow  and 
suffering  formed  a  claim  to  aid  and  sympathy  from  all  who  beloi^;ed  to  the 
great  brotherhood  of  man.  I  was  your  child,  and  had  an  errand  to  fiiifiL 
IMme  was  waning  fast ;  the  frosts  of  age  were  on  your  brow.  What  if  eternity 
were  reached  and  found  you  lost  to  mercy  and  to  €k>D  I ' 

*  Who  are  you  ?  *  demanded  the  old  man  sitting  up  in  his  bed,  *  that  you 
speak  thus  to  me?' 

^As  yet  your  child  I ' 

^I  was  afraid  you  had  forgotten  it,*  replied  he,  'now  let  me  tell  you  1*11 
hare  no  mon  of  this.* 

The  girl  looked  sadly  in  his  &ce.  '  Be  it  as  yoa  hare  said,  my  mission's 
ended.' 

As  she  spoke,  she  stood  before  him  po  longer  a  timid  shrinking  child.  She 
still  wore  the  semblance  of  her  former  sel^  but  there  was  an  air  almost  of 
glory  about  her  person,  and  a  majesty  in  her  clear  eye,  from  which  all  earthly 
passion  had  fled,  and  her  low  startling  tones  spoke  like  conscience. 

'Now  hear  and  see  the  hidden  past^  and  from  that  diyine  the  future^' 

All  about  him  seemed  to  whirL  The  room,  the  fiimiture,  the  bed  whixlfid 
and  whirled,  and  then  became  a  mist.  The  mist  gathered  into  masses  which 
filled  all  space,  and  pressed  upon  him.  He  shook  with  mortal  fear,  and  closed 
his  eyes,  for  he  shrank  from  what  was  to  come.  Again  the  voice  of  Esther 
came  stealing  on  his  ear :  so  quiet  yet  so  oommanding  that  he  could  not  but 
listen. 

*  Now  hear  the  past  aa  you  know  it  not,  and  yet  as  you  know  it  weU. 
The  flight  of  time  rolls  back  upon  itself^  and  as  the  curtain  which  shrouds  the 
past  draws  back,  I  see  a  feeble,  sickly  boy  with  his  head  bowed  at  his 
mother's  knee,  his  hands  dasped,  and  his  lips  uttering  a  lisping  prayer:  a 
very  feeble  prayer  to  reach  so  far ;  yet  whispered  as  it  was,  it  ascended  to  the 
Great  Throne,  borne  upward  by  the  strong  ferrid  supplication  of  her  who 
brought  him  into  being,  and  now  sheltered  him  beneath  her  strong  lore.  I 
saw  her  borne  to  her  grsre,  and  the  boy,  as  yet  a  child,  left  to  the  care  of 
strangers,  beneath  whose  neglect  the  lessons  of  his  childhood  were  sw^ 
away.  His  nature  became  stem,  and  he  grew  up  a  cold  and  hardened  mani, 
strong  to  fight  the  great  battle  of  life,  and  struggle  for  the  rewards  of  earth, 
without  one  thought  of  her  who  had  sheltered  his  young  life,  without  one 
thought  of  the  great  reckoning  to  come.  Again  I  see  him  in  his  youth  a  plod- 
ding striving  man,  with  earnest  anxious  brow  and  toil-hardened  hands.  He  is 
sitting  at  a  table  with  a  book  in  his  hand  thumbed  and  well  worn.    It  marks 
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the  progress  of  his  span%  and  he  pores  and  ponders  orer  it,  turning  from  it 
only  to  look  at  a  small  box  near  by  which  holds  those  gains,  the  story  of 
which  is  written  in  the  book.  Upon  a  shelf  near  by  there  lies  another  book. 
It  is  dust-coTered,  and  has  been  undisturbed  for  months ;  a  spider  has  woren 
his  web  around  it,  and  rests  there  in  security.  It  is  a  book  of  promises,  of 
promises  which  never  faiL* 

Obed  turned  uneasily  in  his  bed.  '  I  know  it  well,'  muttered  he.  *  My 
mother's  Bible.    She  gave  it  when  I  was  a  boy,  a  very  little  boy.' 

The  girl  did  not  seem  to  hear  him.  *  Promises  made  when  the  earth  was 
in  its  infimcy  and  humanity  was  tainted  first  with  sin.  Promises  which  hare 
eVer  been  fulfilled,  and  ever  been  renewed,  as  man's  wants  called  them  into 
birth,  and  whose  glad  realization  shall  exist  when  earth  and  man  shall  be 
swept  away,  and  Time  itself  merged  in  the  great  ocean  of  which  it  forms  a 
drop  —  Eternity.* 

Obed  raised  his  eyes,  but  he  could  not  bear  the  earnest  mysterious  gaze 
thai  met  his  own.  He  trembled  at  ber  words ;  and  yet  he  could  not  but  love 
and  rererence  her,  for  he  felt  their  truth  like  Holy  Writ 

'Speak,  I  charge  you,'  said  he  with  half-imploring,  half-shrinking  gesture  [ 
'I^  me  know  the  worst,  who  are  you  ? ' 

'  Hear  the  rest,'  answered  the  girL  *  From  childhood  until  now  there  was 
one  oonunissioned  firom  on  high  to  guard  and  direct  the  footsteps  of  that  man 
as  he  journeyed  along  the  road  which  leads  to  the  dark  valley;  and  to  point 
oat  the  seed  of  good  works  which  might  be  sowed  on  earth,  and  yield  a  glo- 
rious harvest  for  the  gamers  of  eternity.  But  he  would  none  of  her  counsel 
He  heeded  XM)t  her  whisperings.  Seared  in  conscience  and  flint  in  heart,  he 
turned  «way  from  the  calls  of  Hbavsn  and  fixed  his  eyes  on  earth.' 

*0  my  child  I  my  diildl  do  not  rebuke  me  thus,'  said  the  wretched  man 
daspiqg  his  hands,  and  bowing  his  head  upon  them.  *  If  I  were  hard  to  others 
I  was  never  so  to  thee.  If  I  labored  to  become  rich,  it  was  that  you  might 
eqoy  it  If  I  loved  gold,  if  I  perilled  all  to  get  it,  it  was  because  my  love  for 
yea  was  greater  than  all  else !    Do  not  speak  thus.    I  cannot  bear  it' 

He  bowed  his  head  upon  his  clasped  hands,  and  the  tears  trickled  through 
his  fingers. 

*  Your  love  to  me  was  the  last  hope  of  heaven.  The  guardian  spirit  took 
her  station  at  your  side  through  life.  In  form  your  child,  the  object  of  your 
lore  and  care ;  but  still  your  guardian,  with  the  same  solemn  duties,  with  the 
same  high  trust  committed  to  her,  and  with  that  holy  love  alone  as  the  last 
link  of  the  golden  chain  to  lead  you  from  earth  to  heaven.  With  mortal  form 
came  mortal  frailties,  but  far  above  all  earthly  cares  was  the  high  and  holy 
purpose  for  which  she  camk  Now  tell  me  before  I  go,  for  earth  is  passed  with 
as  forever,  was  I  recreant  to  my  trust  ? ' 

The  old  man  spoke  not,  for  his  heart  was  filled  with  its  own  communings. 
The  memory  of  the  past  was  sweeping  through  his  mind,  wasted  opportuni- 
fmt  the  great  omissions,  time  speeding  on  and  pointing  to  age,  decrepitude 
and  death.  He  dared  not  look  up  at  his  accuser.  He  dared  not  answer.  At 
last  the  words,  'My  child,'  burst  from  his  full  heart,  'speak  one  word  of 
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pardon  for  the  |>ast*    There  WM  no  response.    Once  more  he  looked  up.    His 
daughter  lay  lifeless  before  him.    With  a  wild  cry  he  flung  hbnself  at  her  side. 

*  Esther,  dear  child  of  my  heart!  guardian  spirit  1  whoerer  thou  art,  eome 
back ;  oh  t  leare  me  not  forerer  1 ' 

The  lifeless  finrm  moved  not ;  and  as  he  struggled  to  raise  her  from  the 
ground  he  saw  standing  at  her  side  the  semblance  of  heneli^  ethereal  as  a  phan- 
tom, serenely  beautiAil,  yet  calm  and  passionless  as  Ice.  He  stretched  out 
his  hand  imploringly. 

*  If  thou  art  she  who  has  been  life-long  at  my  side,  to  keep  me  fitim  mn, 
come  back  1  By  Him  who  died  upon  the  cross,  I  implore  it  By  Hn  who 
heard  the  dying  cry  of  one  who  led  a  life  of  crime,  and  sought  His  mercy  only 
in  the  throes  of  death,  and  pardoned  for  Hn  holy  sake,  pardon  and  return.* 

'Manl'  replied  the  spirit,  *I  can  nerer  agun  be  child  of  thine.  While 
mortal  means  could  lead  you  right,  my  errand  was  on  earth.  That  time  Is 
past ;  the  ftiture  is  in  the  hand  of  Him  whom  we  all  obey.* 

'Tet  hear  me  once  again,'  said  the  wretched  man  rising  up  and  confront^ 
ing  the  form,  whose  dim  outline  was  shadowed  still  befhre  him.  *By  your 
own  value  of  man*s  salvation  t  as  you  would  not  abandon  a  human  soul  to 
perdition,  and  consign  it  to  everlasting  woe,  I  charge  you  desert  me  not  in  this 
my  hour  of  utmost  need  and  deepest  agony,  when  all  thst  Is  good  within  me 
is  battling  for  life  against  the  power  of  evU  Daughter  1  spirit  I  whatever  yov 
are  t  you  dare  not  thus  desert  me  for  whose  redemption  sudi  a  price  was  paid. 
There  is  a  promise  in  the  book  which  you,  even  you,  oft  read  to  me :  *  That  no 
call  for  mercy,  however  late,  shall  be  unheeded ;  that  no  sin,  however  dark| 
but  can  be  washed  away.*  Tou  dare  not  thus  desert  your  trust,  and  tak^  your 
flight  to  Him  who  sent  you,  with  your  errand  unftilfllled ;  fi»r  my  cry  for  mercy 
and  pardon  would  follow  you  to  Hn  very  feet  and  (Condemn  you  therei* 

There  was  no  response  to  his  passionate  Hypeal ;  and  as  he  held  out  hia 
hands  unploringly,  the  dim  form  &ded  firom  his  sig^t,  all  about  bim  seemed 
to  change,  and  a  mist  which  had  obscured  his  brain  swept  away.  He  was 
lying  in  his  bed.  The  sunlight  was  streaming  through  the  window;  a  bird 
was  carolling  on  a  tree  near  by,  and  his  daughter  was  sitting  at  Us  bed-side 
holding  his  hand  in  hers.  The  old  man  clasped  his  anns  about  her  and  held 
her  fast 

'My  child,  my  own  dear  childl  I  promise  all  I'll  do  all  you  ask.  I 
never  knew  till  now  how  great  a  debt  I  owe  and  how  littie  of  it  I  have  paid: 
the  great  debt  which  riches  owe  to  poverty.* 

He  bowed  his  head  upon  her  i^oulder ;  his  gray  locks  mingling  with  her 
bri^t  tresses,  and  still  he  kept  his  hold.    He  whispered  in  her  ear : 

*  Send  back  John  Wakeman's  money.    I  '11  not  take  it* 

His  daughter  looked  at  him  with  m  bewildered  air,  and  passed  her  hand 
affectionately  over  his  gray  hair,  but  made  no  reply. 

'Don't  tell  me  that  it's  too  kte,*  said  he  passionately. 

He  looked  at  the  table  where  John  had  left  the  money.  There  was 
nothing  there. 

'Whereisit?   I  saw  him  count  it  out  on  that  very  table.' 
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Ssther  took  his  hand  gently.  '  You  Ve  been  dieaming,  &ther.  Toubad* 
&n  from  your  horsOi  and  have  been  dreaming  erer  since.' 

Could  thai  strange  sad  scene  be  but  a  dream  I  If  it  were,  he  thanked  Qod 
that  it  was  so,  and  not  a  stem  reality.  Like  the  Israelite  King  of  old  he 
turned  his  fiu»  to  the  waU,  but  in  silence,  and  with  that  silence  were  mingled 
prayers ;  prayers  which  were  no  longer  idle  words,  but  throre  and  bore  fruit ; 
and  when  he  arose  firom  his  bed  of  pain — for  he  lingered  there  some  days — his 
res<dutions  had  taken  shape,  and  settled  in  the  one  fixed  purpose  of  spreading 
sunshine  in  his  path  and  gladness  in  that  of  others.  He  felt  that  the  dream 
was  ft  rerdation  from  on  high,  and  that  his  daughter  all  unknowing  was  his 
guardian  angel  stilL 

The  first  thing  he  did  was  to  yisit  Pepper.  He  examined  him  firom  head  to 
heel,  and  thumped  his  ribs.  There  had  always  been  a  prodigious  display  of 
bone  about  Pepper,  and  it  was  all  there  stilL  '  That  horse  is  a  wonder,'  mut- 
tered Obed.    Pepper  looked  over  his  shoulder  at  him  as  if  he  agreed  with  him. 

*  We'll  keep  what  we  know  to  ourselyes,  won't  we,  Pepper?' 

He  tried  to  do  so,  but  it  was  useless.  Two  old  negroes  and  a  woman  had 
seen  him  on  his  mad  race,  and  the  adventure  got  wind.  He  denied  it  stoutly ; 
but  with  his  denial  its  circulation  increased  until  it  obtained  'the  full  credit 
which  it  merited ;  and  it  passed  into  a  proTer|>  when  one  was  dealing  with  a 
hard  creditor :  '  May  you  ride  on  Obed  Groot's  hunt  I ' 

From  that  eventful  night  he  changed  his  ways.  He  sent  for  John  Wake- 
man,  and  not  only  gave  him  time  to  pay  his  debt,  but  helped  him  forward  in 
the  world ;  so  that  in  a  few  years  he  became  a  thriying,  prosperous  man. 

As  Obed  indulged  the  feeling  of  beneyolence  and  kindness  to  his  fellow- 
man  it  grew  and  throre;  so  that  his  heart|  from  being  of  the  size  of  a  dried 
currant,  waxed  large  and  geoCerous  in  its  impulses;  and  a  poor  neighbor,  whom 
ho  bad  rescued  fitnu  poverty  and  vice,  swore  that  it  was  as  Urge  as  a  pumpkixL 

Fkom  being  shunned,  his  house  became  the  seat  of  hospitality ;  the  comers 
of  his  month  lost  their  old  habit  of  turning  down,  and  his  chin  was  safe.  His 
daughter  was  with  him  still,  with  her  calm  counsels  cheering  him  on,  with  a 
husband  to  help  her ;  and  with  several  little  guardian  angels  to  tease  and 
worry  Obed,  and  dimb  his  knee  and  pull  his  hair;  but  he  gathered  them  in  his 
srma,  and  dedared  that  all  the  world  oould  not  produce  their  equals. 

EBs  only  regret  was,  that  he  had  not  discovered  the  grand  secret  of  happi- 
ness untii  so  late;  and  that  SO  much  time  had  been  wasted  ere  Ws  trae  Ubor 
Jiad  been  oommeoced. 
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same  Torftcions  appetite  the  descriptions  of  India  and  China,  of  Mexico  and 
Peru.'  He  speaks  of  his  delight  at  discovering,  in  his  fourteenth  year,  *a  com- 
mon book,  the  conttnnation  of  Eohasd'b  Roman  History.*  The  second  and 
third  Tolumes  of  Howbll  s  *  History  of  the  World,'  and  Sucox  Ocklet's  *  His- 
tory of  the  Saracens '  speedily  follow :  and  we  are  quite  prepared  for  the  state- 
ment, that  before  he  was  sixteen  he  ^had  exhausted  all  that  could  be  learned 
in  English  of  the  Arabs  and  Persians,  the  Tartars  and  Turks; '  and  that  *  the 
same  ardor  had  urged  him  to  guess  at  the  French  of  D'Hesbxlot,  and  to  con- 
strue the  barbarous  Latin  of  Pococx's  Albn&ragius.'  All  this  implies,  of 
course,  some  time  given  to  ancient  geography,  tables,  annals,  and  systems  of 
chronology  1  No  surprise  need  be  felt  on  reading  that  at  fifteen  years  of  age 
he  b€^an  to  write  a  book,  *  The  Age  of  Sesostris,*  which,  incomplete,  was  some 
twenty  years  later  *  committed  to  the  flames.'    History  again  t 

It  is  needless  to  say,  that  Qibbon  made  himself  expert  in  Latin  and  Greek, 
and  that  he  read  extensively  in  the  imperishable  literature  of  those  tongues. 
With  what  discrimination  and  reflection  he  read,  may  be  seen  in  the  pages  of 
his  History,  where,  scattered  up  and  down,  estimates  apd  criticisms  of  his 
authors  abound.  His  fiimiliarity  with  French  may  be  inferred  from  his  having 
produced  his  'Essai  sur  TEtude'  in  that  language.  But  we  have  no  space  to 
speak  in  detail  of  his  studies.  They  all  point  one  way,  they  are  all  cumulative 
steps  leading  to  the  temple  of  History. 

GiBBOR^s  social  position,  moreover,  was  eminently  lavoraUe  to  his  success. 
The  eldest  son  of  a  fkther  who,  if  he  could  not  boast  great  wealth,  yet  en* 
joyed  what  in  wealthy  England  passes  for  a  competence,  he  was  enabled  to 
mingle  on  equal  terms  with  the  most  eminent  public  men,  with  the  high-bom, 
the  cultivated  and  accomplished.  His  own  testimony  on  this  point  we  possess. 
He  says :  *  I  may  believe,  and  even  assert,  that  in  circumstances  more  ind^ent 
or  more  wealthy,  I  should  never  have  accomplished  the  task,  or  acquired  the 
fame,  of  an  historian ;  that  my  spirit  would  have  been  broken  by  poverty  and 
contempt,  and  that  my  industry  might  have  been  relaxed  in  the  labor  and 
luxury  of  a  superfluous  fortuna'  On  the  Continent  he  corresponded  with  M. 
Cbbvier,  the  successor  of  Rolliic,  with  Professor  BREmHOKB  of  Berlin,  and 
with  the  celebrated  Professor  Matthiw  Gesksb.  Of  course  difScult  passages 
in  Livy  and  Justin  formed  the  topics  of  their  epistles  1 

.  It  is  remarkable,  too,  with  what  promptness  and  eagerness  he  turned  his  van* 
ous  experiences  to  historical  account  He  served  two  years  and  a  half  as  captain 
in  ^  volunteer  regiment,  and  '  imbibed  the  rudiments  of  the  language  and  science 
of  tactics,  which  opened  a  new  field  of  study  and  observation.'  He  *  diligently 
read  and  meditated  the  'Memoires  Militaires'  of  Quiktus  Icilivs,  (Mr.  Gtri- 
CHARDT,)  the  only  writer  who  has  united  the  merits  of  a  professor  and  a  veteran. 
The  discipline  and  evolutions  of  a  modem  battalion  gave  me  a  clearer  notion  of 
the  phalanx  and  the  l^on ;  and  the  captain  of  the  Hampshire  Grenadiers  (the 
reader  may  smile)  has  not  been  useless  to  the  historian  of  the  Roman  empire.* 
Instances  might  easily  be  multiplied. 

And  what  a  propitious  moment  was  that  in  whidi  was  revealed  to  him  the 
field  upon  which  to  display  his  immense  accumulations — the  channel  through 
whijsh  were  to  pour  along  the  pent-up  streams  of  his  historical  erudition  and 
energy.     He  revolved  many  historical  subjects,  such  as  the  Expedition  of 
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rixoi  Steppes,  and  the  almost  'awe-full'  aspect  of  the  ruggeder  character  of 
that  far  northern  scenery.  The  text  which  ttiese  pictures  illustrate,  may  he 
regarded  as  constituting  a  series  of  *  drawings,'  as  might  he  expected  from  an 
author  and  artist  *  rolled  into  one,'  and  each  playing  into  the  other's  hands. 
We  were  not  a  little  apprehensive,  from  the  opening  portions  of  the  hook^ 
wherein  our  trareller  giyes  us  a  specimen  of  hullying  and  hravado  in  a  foreign 
and  strange  bmd,  that  wo  were  to  he  favored  with  a  very  pompous,  egotistical 
narrative :  but  as  we  read  on,  we  were  glad  to  find  ourselves  agreeably  disap- 
pointed. Of  incident,  much  of  it  of  the  deepest  interest,  there  is  no  lack :  nor 
does  the  writer  obtrude  the  ego  upon  his  readers  more  than  is  necessary  to 
CMxy  on  the  narrativo  effectively,  and  preserve  the  romantic  and  exciting  de- 
tails. It  is  written,  for  the  most  part,  in  simple,  compact  KngHsh.  We  notice 
an  occasional  slovenly  passage  or  sentence:  but  even  these  serve  rather  to  il- 
lustrate the  general  excellence  of  the  style.  Clearly  printed,  on  good  types 
and  paper. 


Ponn.    Bv  Fbajtcm  S.  Osooop.    In  one  Vdumo :  Edition  of  Blue  and  Gold :  pp.  fi52. 
New-York:  Clakk,  Austin,  Matwabd  ahd  Coicpajtt  :  Park-Bow  and  Ann-street. 

Tbosb  of  our  headers  who  remember  the  speaking  fiice  and  frail  form  of  the 
departed  aathor  of  this  beautiful  volume,  will  infer  that  feeling  and  refine- 
ment must  be  its  characteristics,  although  they  may  never  have  read  a  line  of 
the  graceful  and  delicately-feminine  poetry  which  it  embodies:  not  that  there 
is  any  lack  of  strength,  but  that  that  strength  is  the  strength  of  a  strongly- 
gifted,  intdlectual  Womah.  The  writings  of  Mrs.  Osgood,  in  connection  with 
the  productinna  of  the  *  Female  Poets  of  America,'  have  heretofore  been  con- 
lidered  in  these  pages :  our  present  object  therefore  is  simply  to  call  public 
attention  to  the  edition  before  us,  and  by  one  or  two  brief  extracts,  to  cause 
to  xenew  their  admiration  of  one  who  wrote  so  feelingly  and  so  well : 


whose  inspirations  were  alike  of  Gmiius  and  of  the  Hbabt.  Of  the  fervor 
nUfiii  distingoiahed  Mrs.  Osooon's  love  of  the  '  divine  art '  which  wa*  her  pas- 
sioD,  some  ooneeption  may  be  gathered  from  her  deeply*thoughtfol  lines  '  2b 
00  BpirU^Fpttryn'    She  is  at  the  ' oonfeaaional '  before  the  '^Irit^'  when 

'  •  Wbll  do  I  know  that  I  have  wronged  thine  altar, 

With  the  light  offerings  of  an  idler's  mind ; 
And  thna,  wiSi  riiame,  my  pleaanjr  prayer  I  falter. 

Leave  me  not,  spirit  I  deiu,  and  dumb  and  buna  I 
Deaf  to  the  mystic  harmony  of  nature, 

Blind  to  the  beatity  of  her  stars  and  flowera ; 
Leave  me  not,  heavenly  yet  homan  teacher, 

Lonely  and  lost  in  this  cold  world  of  onrs ! 
Heavenknows  I  need  thy  mnsio  and  thy  beanty 

Still  to  beguile  me  on  my  weary  way. 
To  lighten  to  my  sonl  the  cares  of  duty. 

And  bleaa  with  radiant  dreams  the  darkened  day,' 

Wa  ndss  firom  ikAa  rolume,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  two  or  three  favorite  effu- 
sions of  Ifrs.  Osoool^'s ;  and  one  especially,  on  *  Slander,^  in  which  was  embo- 
-  £od  an  exquisitely  poetiesl  simile.    Those  poems,  however,  which  are  retained 
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will  mftke  amaidfl  for  toy  slight  omisdoiiB.  Obsenre  how  modestly  she  speaks 
of  them :  '  The  author's  chief  feigr,  in  collecting  and  publishing  the  following 
poems,  is  that  they  may  not  be  thought  worthy  the  notice  of  that  Just  and 
true  criticism,  whose  praise  and  blame  are  alike  yaluable,  and  would  by  her  be 
equally  welcomed  and  appreciated : '  and  this  is  all  which  composes  her  pre- 
face. We  make  a  single  extract,  regretting  only  that  *  many  books '  (of  the 
making  of  which  '  there  is  no  end  *)  compel  us  to  be  brief^  if  not  curt,  in  our 
professional '  handling.'  In  *  Heaven  it  Over  AU,^  a  Mothbb  is  addressing  her 
'  precious  Bot:* 


*  Iv  weary  pathB,  my  preoloos  boy, 

Your  faltering  feet  must  fall ; 
But  bear  in  mind,  where'er  you  go, 
That  Heaven  i«  over  alL 

'  You  *re  tripping  through  a  garden  now. 

Where  omldnood  lovea  to  play, 
And  kind  hands  pull  the  ilowen  for  yon, 
And  throw  the  thoma  away ; 

*  And  Boftly  fklla  the  tender  light — 

The  breeie— 'tie  joj^to  breathe  it! 
And  if  perchance  a  shower  descends, 
Ifew  blossoms  wake  beneath  it ; 

'  And  sometimea  In  the  desert  bare, 

Griefs  bitter  tears  mast  fall : 
Bat  bear  in  mind,  my  boy,  e'en  there, 
That  heaven  is  over  all  I 

*  And  sometimes  over  flinty  rooks 

Your  tender  feet  must  stray ; 

And  sometimes  in  a  tangled  wood 

You  'U  almost  lose  your  way ; 

<  And  oft  you  *n  sigh  fbr  chOdhood's  home, 

When  gloomy  soenes  appal : 
Oh  I  bear  in  nund,  where'er  you  roam, 
That  Heaven  ia  over  all ! 

*Be  sure  a  sunbeam,  through  that  wood. 

Will  light  yon  on  your  way; 
Be  sore,  within  that  solitude. 
Some  living  fount  will  play.. 

The  handsome  little  book  is  affluent  in  graoeftil  poems  of  fmey,  but  we 
lack  space  to  dte  any  'sample'  of  them  here.  Why  was  not  this  deyer  im- 
promptu of  the  author  included  in  the  oolleetion  ?  It  illustntes  her  keen  per- 
ception of  one  quality  ai  wit,  and  in  itself  would  not  hate  been  unworthy  of 

Hood: 

'  Two  thinffs  break  the  monotony 

Of  an  Atlantic  trip : 
Sometimes,  alas  I  we  ship  a  sea, 
And  sometimea  aee  a  snip  I  * 

The  night  alter  the  death  of  this  fiur  and  gifted  poetess,  we  passed  with  a 
mutual  friend  the  dwelling  in  whsch  her  '  frail  cold  tenement '  reposed.  It  was 
a  bright  moonlight  night :  and  in  front  of  the  mansion,  baring  his  brow,  and 
lifting  his  eyes  toward  the  'wide  o'erhanging  firmament,  fretted  with  golden 
fires,'  he  said  solemnly :  *  Peace,  eternal  peace,  to  her  pure  and  gentle  spirit !  * 
Such  will  be  the  aspu^tion  of  sll  who  shall  peruse  the  imperishable  thoughts 
which  she  has  left  upon  the  fiur  printed  pages  befbre  lofl. 


'  And  though  the  flinty  rock  should  firet 

Full  long  your  weary  feet. 
There 's  moss  u|K>n  ita  bosom  yet. 
Will  make  a  pillow  sweet. 

'  And  BOW  and  then  a  balmy  air 
Will  float  with  soft  perfume. 
And  Ibvely  blossoms  nere  and  there, 
Will  bless  you  with  their  bloom : 

*But  if  the  clouda  should  hide  the  sky. 

And  blinding  rain  should  fall, 
Semember,  God  is  alwavs  nigh. 
And  Heaven  is  over  all. 

'  Now,  now,  while  yet  in  childhood^s  bower. 

With  that  wild  way  in  view ; 
Oh  1  pvi  four  UUU  hand  in  His, 
And  Ha  will  lead  you  throogh ! 

*  For  if.  with  pure  and  patient  heart, 

With  Arm  resolve  and  high. 
Ton  tread  the  path  appointodf,  love, 
And  paaa  temptation  by ; 

*  A  fldrerhome  than  oUldhood^s  home, 

A  fonder  love  than  onra, 
Await  you  at  your  journey's  end, 
In  Heaven's  own  balmy  bowers. 

*  Where'er  you  go,  in  weal  or  wo. 

Whatever  ilite  befld. 
In  tunny  glade,  in  forest  shade, 
KHm—nUoureUP 
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Where  is  the  refinedf  the  amiable,  the  ^O0d  Bishop  Wainwbiqht:  where  is  Ihe 
accomplished  Hbnbt  Bbetoobt,  the  fine  scholar,  clear  obsenrer  and  admirable 
critic :  where  his  Efe-long  Frisnd,  and  Boyhood's  and  Manhood's  companion, 
Washingtoii  Ibvino  ?  Where  is  Hbnbt  Cabt,  the  graye,  the  gay,  the  appre- 
datire  'JoHir  Watsbs'?  where  Datid  Gbahaic,  Jr.,  the  noble  orator,  the 
ready  writer?  where  Hbkbt  Ikman,  the  renowned  portrait-painter f  Here, 
and  in  the  Knickbbbockbb,  are  the  private  and  characteristic  mementoes  and 
records  of  all  these :  but  one  after^nother  they  have  all  passed  away,  leaving 
a  void,  which  when  shall  it  be  filled  f  Happy,  thrice  happy,  is  it  to  remember, 
that  other  Mends  and  contributors,  who  helped  to  compose  that  (to  us)  memor- 
able assemblage,  not  only  '  still  Hve,'  but  at  mature  and  ripened  age,  are  hale 
and  hearty :  Bbtaht  and  Hallbcc,  for  example  :  ^Aqk,  frosty  but  kindly'  in 
its  approaches  only,  has  visited  them. 

We  remember,  as  it  were  but  yesterday,  much  of  the  pleasant  and  in- 
structive conversation  and  anecdote  which  occurred  between  the  several  friends 
we  have  mentioned :  much,  particularly,  of  what  passed  between  the  espedal 
guest,  Mr.  Dickbks,  and  Mr.  Iirmro,  Mr.  Invan,  Mr.  BkTAirr,  and  DAvm 
Obahak.    Touching  this,  we  may  have  occasion  briefly  to  speak  hereafter. 

Apropos  of  Mr.  Dickkns,  several  passages  of  whose  entertaining  and  cha- 
racteristic correspondence  wiU  *  turn  up '  in  their  place,  we  may  here  pause  for 
a  smgle  moment,  to  quote  from  the  letter  we  have  mentioned  a  brief  passage ; 
because  in  its  very  opening  it  sets  at  rest  the  assertions  which  have  been  made 
by  certain  Scottish  uid  we  believe  one  or  two  English  critics,  that  Mr.  Dickbns' 
stories  were  constructed  at  hap-hazard,  from  month  to  month,  and  that  his 
inddents  and  characters  were  an  every-day  study,  and  not  ajeations.  Mr. 
Dickbns  writes,  nearly  twenty  years  ago : 

*I  BO  n't  thhik  you  will  like  *  Ohuastewit '  lets  as  it  goes  on.  I parUeularly  com* 
mmJ  Mr,  Finch  and  a  riiter  of  A»t,  who  viU  ons  day  appear  upon  the  tcene,  to  your 
favorable  eoneiderationJ  ...  *  Let  us  lay  a  wager  upon  that  copy-right  bosineBB : 
what  impoflsible  odds  shall  I  set  against  some  pieoe  of  property  of  yours,  that  we  shall  be 
in  our  graves  and  out  of  them  again  in  particles  of  dust  impalpable,  before  those  honest 
meo  at  Washiogton  care  one  miserable  damn  for  Mind  f '  .  .  .  *  Ah  !  that  unful- 
filled promise  of  mine  I  If  I  should  ever  have  a  chapter  or  scene  that  I  can  send  to 
you but  I  will  lay  down  no  more  pieces  of  stone  in  the  Infernal  Pavement' 

Now  *ToM  PmcB'  and  this  *  sister  of  his'  were  at  this  time  eonceptioni 
mersly,  and  did  not  appear  as  'created'  characters  for  more  than  ^  months 
allerthis  letter  was  written.  The  ehatge  against  his  later  works,  as  having  been 
written  at  random,  without  plot  or  plan,  was  saet  by  Mr.  Dickkiis  at  the  time, 
and  thwougfaly  and  effectually  disproved.    But  all  this  in  passing. 

Our  'Original  Papers'  proper,  in  the  present  number,  extend  fiurther,  by 
many  pages,  than  in  previous  issues  of  our  Magazine :  our  *  Literary  Notices,' 
also,  have  somewhat  over-passed  our  usual  bounds,  both  as  regards  nimibea* 
and  length.  Henoe  our  present  *•  Tablb,'  to  present  its  accustomed  variety  of 
^pUcee  de  rmetanee^  aad  side-dishes,  already  in  type,  (some  of  which  were 
prepared  for  our  last  number,)  must  be  economized  as  to  space.  We  desire  tha 
reader,  therefore,  to  consider  the  present  as  the  simple  opening  of  our 
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how  sensSbly  the  writer  talks  of  the  influence  of  onr  sturronndings  both 
natural  and  artificial,  and  what  an  amount  of  yaluable  instruction  he  here  giyes 
us !  The  chapter  is  excellent  throughout ;  but  we  give  one  or  two  extracts, 
whose  truthfulness  all  will  acknowledge. 

'  NoW|  in  a  quiet  scene  like  this,  where  there  is  not  eren  the  little  noise  of 
a  Tillage  near,  though  I  can  hear  the  inurmur  of  a  pretty  lai^  river,  must  not 
the  ordinary  human  being  be  a  very  different  being  from  what  be  would  be 
were  he  sitting  in  some  gas-lighted  counting-house  in  Manchester,  turning  over 
large  vellum-bound  volumes,  adding  long  rows  of  figures,  talking  on  sales  and 
prices  to  a  hundred  and  fifty  people  in  the  course  of  the  day,  looking  out 
through  the  window  upon  a  foggy  atmosphere,  a  muddy  pavement,  a  crowded 
street,  huge  drays  lumbering  by  with  their  great  horses,  with  a  general  im- 
pression of  noise,  hurry,  smoke,  dirt,  confusion,  and  no  rest  or  peace?  I  know 
a  man  —  an  exceedingly  clever  and  learned  man — who  in  town  is  sharp,  se- 
vere, hasty,  a  very  little  bitter,  and  just  a  shade  ill-tempered,  who  on  going  to 
the  country  becomes  instantly  genial,  frank,  playftil,  kind  and  jolly;  you 
^  would  not  know  him  for  the  same  man  if  his  face  and  form  changed  only  half 
as  much  as  his  intellectual  and  moral  nature.  Many  men,  when  they  go  to  the 
country,  just  as  they  put  off  frock-coats  and  stiff  stocks,  and  put  on  loose 
shooting-suits,  big  thick  shoes,  a  loose  soft  handkerchief  round  their  nock ; 
just  as  they  pitch  away  the  vile  hard  hat  of  city  propriety  that  pinches,  cramps 
and  cuts  the  hapless  head,  and  replace  it  by  the  light  yielding  wide-awake ;  do 
mentally  pass  through  a  like  process  of  relief;  their  whole  spiritual  b^ing  is 
looser,  freer,  less  tied  up.' 

Prayers  and  pains  must  go  together,  alike  in  the  physical  and  in  the  spi- 
ritual world.  And  I  think  it  is  now  coming  to  be  acknowledged  by  most 
rational  beings,  that  houses  ought  to  be  pretty  as  well  as  healthy ;  and  that 
houses,  even  of  the  humblest  class,  may  be  pretty  as  well  as  healthy.  By  the 
Cbbatob^s  kind  arrangement,  beauty  and  use  go  together ;  the  prettiest  house 
will  be  the  healthiest^  the  most  oonvenient  and  the  most  oomfortable.  And  I 
am  persuaded  that  great  moral  results  follow  from  people^s  houses  being  pretty 
as  well  as  healthy.  Every  one  understands  at  onoe  that  a  wretched  hovel, 
dirty,  ruinous^  stifliqg,  bug-infested,  dung-hill  surrounded,  wiU  destroy  any 
latent  love  of  neatness  and  orderliness  in  a  poor  man ;  will  destroy  the  love  of 
home,  that  preservative  against  temptation  which  ranks  next  after  religion  in 
the  heart,  and  send  the  poor  man  to  the  public  house,  with  all  its  ruinoua 
temptations.' 

Here  is  a  timely  and  merited  reproof  levelled  at  certain  *  ii^judicioug  clergy* 
men  who  do  all  they  can  to  discourage  the  games  and  sports  of  their  parish- 
ioners,' by  impressing  them  with  an  idea  of  their  sinfiilness. 

*  Let  it  be  remembered,  that  if  you  pervert  a  man's  moral  senssT  (which  yoa 
may  quite  readily  do  with  the  uneducated  classes)  into  fancying  that  it  is 
widLed  to  use  the  right  hand  or  the  right  foot^  while  the  man  still  goes  on  using 
the  right  hand  and  the  right  foot^  you  do  an  irreparable  mischief:  yon  bring 
on  a  temper  of  moral  recklessness,  and  help  him  a  considerable  step  toward 
the  gallows.    Since  people  must  have  amusement,  and  wiU  have  amusement. 
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for  any  sake  do  not  get  them  to  think  that  amusement  is  wieked.  Tott  cannot 
keep  them  from  finding  recreation  of  some  sort :  you  may  driye  fhem  to  find  it 
at  a  lower  lerel  and  to  partake  of  it  soured  by  remorse,  and  by  the  wretched 
resolution  that  they  wiU  haye  it  right  or  wrong.  Instead  of  anathematising 
an  play,  sympathize  with  it  gexually  and  heartily.  .  •  .  Lit  it  be  here  re- 
marked that  recreation  can  be  fully  enjoyed  only  by  the  man  who  has  some 
earnest  occupation.  The  end  of  the  work  is  to  enjoy  Idsure ;  but  to  enjoy 
Imsure,  you  must  have  gone  through  work.  Play-time  must  come  after 
school-time,  otherwise  it  loses  its  savor.  Play,  after  all,  is  a  reUtiye  thing ; 
it  is  not  a  thing  which  has  an  absolute  existenceu  There  is  no  such  thing  as 
play,  except  to  the  worker.  It  comes  out  by  contrast  ...  It  is  one  thing 
ibr  a  dawdling  idler  to  sot  off  to  the  continent  or  the  Highlands,  just  because 
he  is  sick  of  every  thing  around  him ;  and  quite  another  thing  when  a  hard- 
wrought  man,  who  is  of  some  use  in  life,  sets  off  as  gay  as  a  lark,  with  the 
pleasant  feeling  that  he  has  brought  some  worthy  work  to  an  end,  on  the  self- 
same tour.' 

With  such  like  wisdom  is  this  volume  filled.  It  should  be  on  the  parlor* 
table  of  every  family.  And  if  a  chapter  should  be  read  aloud  from  it  every 
long  vrinter  evening,  the  listeners  would  not  think  it  long,  and  certainly  could 
not  £ul  to  profit  by  it 


Thb  Coih>uoT  ov  LxvK.    By  B.  W.  EacsBsoir.    One  Volume :  pp.  888.    Boston :  Tiok- 
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*  Thbbs  is  nothing  new  under  the  sun.*  There  is  no  advice  to  be  given  on 
any  subject  which  has  not  already  been  proffered ;  no  lesson  of  experience ; 
no  suggestions  to  the  young ;  no  warning  to  the  old ;  no  praise ;  no  judg- 
ment; no  condemnation;  no  acquittal  TheWisB  Man,  thousands  of  years 
ago,  cautioned  the  world  agunst  sloth,  avarice,  sensuality,  pride,  conceit  and 
vain-glory.  He  advised  against  the  very  every-day  errors  which  are  still  rife. 
He  proclaimed  the  certain  law  of  cause  and  effect  in  evil-doing.  He  declared 
for  wisdom  and  integrity ;  he  denounced  madness  and  sin.  There  is  not  an 
element  which  enters  into  the  composition  of  oxur  present  routine,  not  a  prac- 
tice nor  habit  which  obtains  in  our  present  social  state,  which  Solohon  has 
not  commented  on,  approved  of  or  denounced.  Verily,  *The  thing  whieh  hath 
Uei^  it  i$  that  ithich  shall  he.*  To  present  old  truths,  old  opinions,  old  judg- 
ments under  such  forms  and  in  such  combinations  that  they  shall  strike  the 
mind  as  fresh  and  novel,  is  to  be  original  In  fact  it  is  all  we  can  claim  for  the 
term  originality.  Various  men  have  achieved  this  in  various  ways.  Mr.  Web- 
•RR  reached  it  by  investing  the  most  simple  idea  in  such  simple  knguage  that 
it  gave  to  it  a  momentous  importance.  Cakltls  airived  at  the  same  by  em- 
ploying a  style  most  extraordinary  and  vicious,  which,  while  it  was  inexcusa- 
ble in  him,  has  done  the  world  of  letters  irreparable  injury  by  giving  birth  to 
hundreds  of  small  imitators  who  reproduce  nothmg  of  the  giant  but  his  gro- 
tesque form.  yr.  EMsiiaoir  also  is  original  We  have  watched  his  career  the 
past  twenty-five  years  with  much  interest  And  he  has  always  received,  we 
believe,  ample  justice  in  the  pages  of  this  Magazine.  In  the  beginning  his 
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mind,  gragping  after  the  rationale  of  this  world's  oonduct,  and  aeeldiig  to  gm 
utterance  to  thoughts  as  yet  immaturei  Mr.  Emsbsox  employed  a  style  which, 
while  it  could  not  he  called  either  hyperbolical  or  stilted,  yet  was  unnatural — 
from  the  douds :  yet  being  from  the  clouds,  was  startling.  We  recollect  years 
ago,  apropo$  of  some  pending  discussion,  undertaking  to  translate  one  of  Mr. 
Ejcsbson's  essays  into  ordinary  EngUsh,  and  alter  the  process  how  little  was 
left  that  could  be  called  original  or  striking  ?  For  all  that,  he  started  with  the 
true  plan,  the  plan  which  he  reoommends  and  dilates  on  in  this  work,  to  wit: 
finding  out  what  you  are  apt  for,  and  sticking  to  it  Mr.  Emsbsor  is  an  apt 
thinker,  and  has  stuck  to  that  Not  satisfied  at  first  with  simple  language, 
wherein  the  idea  is  always  most  forcibly  clothed,  he  sought  grotesque  forms 
and  outH>f-tho>way  ei^ressions.  Had  he  been  less  in  earnest,  this  would  have 
been  cUip-tnq[>.  Had  he  been  less  genuine,  he  would  have  gone  from  bad  to 
worse  instead  of  to  better.  Not  that  we  object  sometimes  to  being  sur- 
prised into  reflection.  When  in  one  of  his  works  he  tells  us  '  the  Present 
is  a  Xing  in  disffuise^  we  pause,  profoundly  impressed.  We  are  struck  as  by 
a  new  idea,  and  we  do  not  seem  aware  that  really  it  is  but  the-  old  story  about 
the  value  of  the  present  moment  In  *  The  Conduct  of  Life  *  we  have,  per- 
haps, the  most  practical  of  Mr.  Emsbson^s  works :  that  is,  where  we  readily 
see  most  closely  connected  the  idea  and  its  application.  The  style  too  is  com- 
paratively dear  and  simple,  (we  congratulate  the  author  for  this  emancipation 
firom  what  was  certainly  a  fiilse  though  brilliant  perversion  of  the  well  of  Eng- 
lish undefiled,)  and  if  d)e  reader  takes  up  the  book  we  promise  him  he  will 
scarcely  lay  it  down  till  he  has  reached  the  last  page.  To  us  it  has  all  the  in- 
terest of  a  romance.  One  runs  no  hazard  in  predicting  the  same  for  whoever 
lays  hold  of  it.  There  are  nine  chapters.  The  hea4ings  are :  *  Fate,'  *  Power,* 
'Wealth,'  'Culture,'  'Behavior,'  'Worship,'  'Considerations  by  the  Way,* 
'Beauty,'  'Illusions.'  We  intended  to  give  some  extracts  from  these,  but  in 
the  attempt  we  encountered  a  difficulty  of  selection  from  Venibarras  des  rich- 
esses.    Let  the  reader  purchase  the  book. 

We  say  that  the  style  is  clear,  and  'so  it  is.  Yet  it  is  the  style  of  a  man 
who  dwells  too  much  in  the  region  of  thought  Mr.  Emebson  has  still  another 
'plane'  to  reach ;  that  of  the  living,  breathing  actual,  about  which  he  mrites 
so  welL  He  has  yet  to  "become  a  portion  of  it.  Mr.  Emerson  is  a  close  student 
of  Schiller,  and  '  The  Conduct  of  Life '  is  much  after  some  of  the  essays  of 
the  great  German :  practical  to  be  sure,  but  theoretically  practical. 

Will  our  Boston  friends  forgive  us  when  we  say  their  fiivorite  author 
smacks  occasionally  of  the  provinces  f  When  Mr.  Emebson  tells  us :  *  Society 
in  large  towns  is  babyish; '  he  descends  to  mere  puerility :  he  forgets  that  God 
made  man  to  dwell  in  cities  as  well  as  on  the  plains ;  that  strength  comes  fix>m 
combination ;  that  to  our  '  large  towns '  we  owe  our  advance  in  all  the  arts  and 
in  all  which  requires  wealth  for  its  production  and  culture. 

There  pervades  this  work  generally  a  healthy  tone.  But  it  has  not,  we 
confess,  altogether  the  ring  of  the  true  metal  And  sometimes  we  are  ready 
to  quote,  by  way  of  criticism,  the  response  of  the  earnest  and  simple-hearted 
Margaret,  who  answers  to  a  pantheistic  rhapsody  of  her  lover,  (in  reply  to 
her  question  if  he  were  a  believer :)  '  What  you  say  sounds  very  fine,  and  is 
very  nearly  what  the  priest  teUs  me,  only  in  different  words.    For  all  tiiati 

TH017  HAST  NO  ChBISTIANITT  I ' 
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A  passage  in  the  foHowing  amused  Wilub  yery  mueh.  The  gignatnre  was 
written  with  a  *  free  pen,'  and  was  as  perfect  a  fae  iifnile  as  we  erer  saw. 
The  date  is  July,  1839 : 

*  I  BAD  the  pleasnre  of  reoeiTing  your  last^  two  days  ago ;  and  wish  in  thia  my  an- 
swer I  could  fold  yoa  up  a  *  Psalm  or  Something/  for  your  next  number.  But  it  may 
not  be,  as  no  'Psalm  nor  Kothiqg*  has  sung  itself  through  my  lips  of  late,  ^ce  I  last 
wrote  you  I  hare  been  ilL  In  fact  eyer  since  I  last  saw  you  I  have  been  so ;  all  thf 
spring  suffering,  and  finally  obliged  to  give  up  all  work  and  get  well ;  which  I  have  not 
yet  fully  aooomplished,  though  I  am  better.    Next  week  I  hope  to  see  you.    I  shall  be 

in  Kew-York,  say  on  Wednesday  or  Thursday.    Tou  will  find  me  at  W *8  with 

whom  I  am  to  pass  a  few  days,  in  the  absence  of  his  family.'  .  .  'Wbik  does 
Willis  siul  ?  His  going  to  Europe  reminds  me  of  the  old  lady's  dying.  She  used  to 
call  hef  family  up  eyery  night  to  take  a  final  leave:  got  into  a  habit  of  doing  it,  and 
liked  it  Willis  does  the  same.  Every  now  and  then  oHnee  a  note  saying :  *  I  'm  off 
next  week.    Send  letters  of  introdoetlon.    Dont  fail    Good  by.    God  bless  you« 

*  Yam  truly,  Willis  O.  Glabs.'  . 

'One  acts  accordingly;  sends  letters  In  blank  cover,  addressed  to  Lswis  in  New- 
Tork ;  and  some  three  weeks  afterward  finds  out  it  is  '  no  go.'  When  I  see  him  swun^ 
off  I  shall  believe  he  has  gone. 

'  Feltoh  was  duly  rebuked  by  yoar  message,  wUdi  I  loead  to  him ;  laughed,  then 
turned  round  and  said :  '  When  do  you  go  to  New-Tofk  V  'On  Thursday.'  '  Well,  I 
«iU  send  something  by  you.'    Pefhaps  he  will  send  Jiis  regards. 

*  Notwithstanding  my  words  about  poaluMinging,  I  shall  probably  briog  you  a  poem 
f riMn  the  Oeiman :  merely  because  you  like  that  one  in  Colman  so  much.  Do  n^t  have 
any  bad  poetry  put  in  to  fill  up,  will  you  f  Thia  is  really  good,  but  must  be  anonymous.* 

The  subjoined  was  a  rebuke  to  a  oorrespondent  who  was  somewhat  too 
critical,  not  knowing  exactly  whereof  he  wrote: 

'  As  to  the  wind  Euroclydon,  it  is  bbwing  now  a  fearful  blast  through  the  night,  here 
m  Cambridge.  What  makes  your  friend  imagine  that  this  wind  blows  only  in  the  Medi- 
terranean? Because  it  was  first  called  Euroclydon  in  those  regions  f  The  same  may 
be  said  of  Boreas  and  Sirocco,  No ;  the  word  indicates  a  north-east  wind,  coming 
over  the  sea.  Look  into  aftiy  good  Greek  lexicon,  and  you  will  find  some  such  defini- 
tion. The  only  place  in  which  I  have  seen  the  word  used  before  is  hi  Paul's  shipwreck 
in  the  Acts.  Just  consult  'Robinson's  Greek  and  English  Lexleon  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment' To  save  you  the  trouble  I  copy  out  his  definition  for  you:  ' EipoxXMiv,  Euro- 
dydon^  a  tempestuous  wind,  Acts  2T :  14 ;  from  i&^poc,  Surw,  east-wind ;  and  xAvdu y, 
a  wave.' 

'  Passow,  a  great  authority,  defines  it '  a  violent  storm-wind  which  throws  up  the 
waves  of  the  sea.'  I  could  give  you  some  dosen  authoritiea  were  it  neeeasary.  You 
may  rely  npen  it,  I  knew  what  I  was  saying  when  I  used  the  word.'  .  .  .  '  I  am 
sorry  I  have  no  psalm  for  your  next  number.  I  have  been  very  much  engaged  of  late 
In  getting  out  my  poema;  a  copy  of  which  will  be  sent  you  in  a  day  or  two.  How 
does  Maoa  fiourishf  .  .  .  'Tna  Kjiicubbockib  stands  high  in  this  quarter.  It 
is  infinitely  superior  to  most  of  the  Magazines^  English  or  American.' 

Here  the  fidthfbl  compositor  dips  us  short  wtlh  the  ftniioonoementr  that 
the  number  is  oter-full  by  more  than  six  pages.  And  we  pause,  'aooording,' 
untn  we  resume  commuoication  with  our  readers  in  an  ensuuig  number. 
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also,  the  author  of  ^Waycrlej'  has  'elaborate  refinement,'  and  ezhibitB  *a 
thousand  tints  of  loTeliness :  *  added  to  which,  he  presents  *  richness  of  color- 
ing, With  a  studied  and  perfect  sjmmetrj,  pertaining  to  the  Ideal  of  Greece  and 
GosTHX ;  r^oidng  in  dewy  copse  and  sparkling  flower,  in  golden  com  and 
smiling  meadow: '  and  of  sueh^  aooording  to  Baths,  are  the  characteristics  of 
Scon's  poetry.  What  a  clear  picture  he  makes  of  it,  does  he  not  f  He  gives 
credit  to  the  poetical  merits  of  Lord  Btbow.  Btbov  *  had  passion.'  His  de- 
scriptionB  *buni  with  a  poetic  personification.  The  liye  thunder  leaps  firom 
crag  to  crag.  The  mountains  hare  the  hearts  of  men  and  exult  to  each  other 
in  the  commotion  they  produce  I '  Tlus  is  Btkok  Bayne-\fied :  aad  we  are 
glad  to  know  that  the  general  impression  of  Btbon,  entertained  by  our  scissors 
and  pen-and-ink  *  author*  is,  that  the  writer  of  *'Childe  Harold^  'depicted 
sentiments,  scenes  and  emotions  with  surpassing  power.'  He  wa9  a  deyer 
bard,  Btbon  was ;  and  as  Doobesrt  says,  '  It  will  go  nigh  to  be  thought  so 
shortly ; '  now  that  we  have  the  Scotchman's  '  Scotch  yerdiet'  Mr.  Baths  also 
mdorses  Wordswobtb.  With  that  meditatiye  bard  you  '  stand  on  the  moun- 
tain's brow,  where  is  the  still,  un&thomable  azure,  and  you  seem  to  look,  with 
calm  eternal  smile  on  the  wild  glittering,  far  below,'  etc  We  are  ftrther  in- 
formed that  €oLHRn>oH  exhibits  a  '  genuine  poetical  genius.'  In  '  rich  and  deli- 
cate melodiousness,'  in  '  deep  in  woven  harmony,'  in  '  atrial  glow  of  coloring,*  it  is  * 
admitted  by  Mr.  Baths  that  Golbhidob  was  a  master.  We  were  about  to  give 
to  the  reader  Mr.  Bathb's  ideas  of  Tenntsoh,  in  extento :  but  on  the  whole,  we 
had  rather  not :  only  let  thU  be  understood :  Mr.  Baths  yields  to  tiie  British 
Poet-Laureate  the  credit  of  employing  *a  pearly  delicacy  of  diction,'  a  'golden 
languor,'  (whatever  that  may  be,)  and  a  *  trance-like  joy  of  calm.'  EBs  ^  words 
gleam  like  pearls  and  opals,  like  rubies  and  emeralds,'  and  things  of  that  de^ 
scription,  of  that  sort  I  But  let  us  make  an  end  of  Mr.  Bathe's  plagiariams, 
his  platitudes  and  his  pompous  nothings,  pausing  only  to  add,  that  he  thinks 
well  of  Napoleoh  Bohaparte  who,  although  in  hU  Judgment  ^  fitulty '  in  some 
respects,  was  nevertheless  a  courageous  person.  For  of  him  he  says,  as  has 
fi^uently  been  said  before,  (or  he  would  n't  have  thought  of  it,)  that  he  had 
*fiiequently  been  ably  compared  to  Gboxwbll.'  This  is  a  *  veritable /ac£,'  and 
is  likewise  in  itself  true^  and  at  this  time  of  day,  almost  reaches  the  dignity  of 
a  truum.  We  invite  attention  also  to  the  following  literary  and  biographical 
judgment  As  the  beginning  of  a  chapter  in  Home's  ^Tnttrttetor^  of  the  un- 
lettered Scottish  peasants  in  the  *  rural  districts '  of  the  '  Land-o'-Cakes,'  it  will 
'pass  muster,'  and  not  be  recognized  a  plagiarism  of  a  thousand-times  repeated 
comparison :  ^We^  (that  is.  Bathe)  ^  think  we  find  a  singularly  dose  parallel  to 
the  career  of  Napoleon  and  Wellihgtoh  in  that  of  Hahhibal  and  SciPio.' 
*  Think  I '  He  does  n't  think  at  all :  and  he  does  n't  even  think  he  thinks,  in 
penning  this  sentence :  for  he  knows  that  it  is  as  old  and  *  dry  as  a  remainder 
biscuit' 

Mr.  Bathe  confirms  us  ih  our  belief  that  Mr.  Thomas  Babihqtoh  Macau- 
I.AT  was  a  'smart  man'  and  a  good  writer.  Speaking  of  his  rttiowned  essay 
upon  MiLTOH,  he  does  him  the  justice  to  say : 

*  It  was  written  in  that  speaking  style,  where  the  eye  of  the  author,  writing  in  all  the 
fervor  of  ffeneroos  enthusiasm,  seems  to  flash  from  every  line ;  it  rolled  on  like  a  molten 
stream,  glowing  and  impetooua ;  and  when  you  looked,  it  aeemed  §a  if  gold  and  pearlii 
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h«d  been  Uyuliiy  thiown  fai,  and  til  rnahed  down  in  prinody  mi^^niilcenoe.  Amaie^ 
ment  at  the  r&nge  of  learning  was  heightened  by  its  rare  accuracy  and  minuteness : 
astonishment  at  the  provision  of  imagery  was  enhanced  by  its  splendor.  fVeshness,  ana 
azqninte  point ;  aaa  the  sound  h^art  rejoiced  above  all,  that  the  ffemos,  which  waa 
ministerea  to  by  such  taste  and  such  treasures,  was  kindled  and  presided  over  by  noble 
sentiment  and  devotion  to  truth.  The  hand  that  drew  the  portrait  of  Dante,  it  waa 
&lt,  poaaeasod  a  atraogth  and  a  precision  of  touch  which  might  add  many  a  deathlesa 
portrait  to  our  national  gallery  of  fame  ;  the  magazine  of  literary  adornment,  in  which 
were  ranged — all,  it  appealed,  equally  ready  to  the  hand — the  tenon  of  jfischylus  and 
the  flowers  of  Arioato^  the  facts  of  histoiy  and  the  colon  of  fiction,  seemed  inexhaust- 
ible ;  and  the  eve  which,  with  symp&thetic  fire,  gazed  across  the  intervening  years  to 
the  men  of  Engiand'a  noblest  time,  with  a  glance  of  prond  reconiition.  was  at  once  be- 
lieved to  poaseaa  a  power  of  vision  capable  of  penetrating  (Sar  ana  deep  uto  the  reoesaea 
of  our  history.  The  sensation  created  by  the  appearance  of  this  essay  was,  from  all  we 
have  been  able  to  learn,  profound.' 

But  we  have  done  with  this  *highfaluting'  '  thing  in  Book's  clothing,'  as 
Charles  Lamb  terms  such  wooden,  pen-^ind-ink  exercitations.  We  somedele 
doubt  if  anj  American  publisher  hereafter  will  try  to  influence  American  lite- 
nry  opinion  and  taste  hy  the  second-hand  ^criticism,'  (Heaven  save  the 
mark !)  of  a  second-hand  Scotchman. 


Thb  HisToftT  oy  THE  DzoLnrB  Aim  Fall  or  the  Sovait  Empirb.  By  Edwaud  Gibbox, 
Eeq.  With  Notes  by  the  Bev.  H.  H.  Milmav.  Prebendaiy  of  St.  rvm%  and  Beotor 
of  at  Maiioabbt*s,  Westminster.  A  New  Edition,  to  which  is  added  a  Complete 
Index  to  the  whole  Work.    In  Six  Volumes.    Boston :  Crosby,  Nichols,  Les  axd 

COKFAVT.      I860. 

We  cannot  help  thinking  of  the  vast  labors  undertaken  by  its  author,  in 
order  to  bring  to  harmonious  completion  the  noble  historical  structure,  whose 
title  we  have  just  announced.  The  asserter  of  *  manifest  literary  destiny,'  the 
orthodox  believer  in  the  *  election '  of  certain  classes  of  minds  to  certain  depart- 
ments of  intellectual  activity,  can  find  no  illustration  more  apt,  no  *  ensample' 
more  striking,  than  that  of  Edward  Gibbon.  He  was  bom  the  historian  of  the 
Soman  Empire.  He  himself  says  that  from  his  early  youth  he  aspired  to  the 
character  of  a  historian;  and  the  careful  and  reflecting  reader  of  the  man's  his- 
tory, as  revealed  in  his  *  Memoirs,'  in  his  'Literary  Journal,'  and  in  his  *Essai 
sur  TEtode,'  may  see  how  every  condition,  every  event,  every  apparent  acci- 
dent even,  contributed  impetus  to  this  impulse  and  fulfilment  to  this  destiny. 
Nay,  with  these  his  very  calamities  cooperated.  His  early  days  were  days  of 
feebleness  and  disease ;  so  precarious  was  his  life  in  its  tenure,  that  '  in  the 
baptism  of  each  of  his  brothers,  his  father's  prudence  successively  repeated  his 
Christian  name  of  Edwabd,  that  in  case  of  the  departure  of  the  eldest  son,  this 
patronymic  appellation  might  be  still  perpetuated  in  the  family.'  Thus  shut 
out  from  the  boisterous  sports  of  boyhood,  he  solaced  himself  by  the  eager 
perusal  of  the  Universal  History,  Hsabne's  'Ductor  Historicus,'  *  LrrrLEBUBY's 
lame  Herodotus,  and  Spblman*s  valuable  Xenoj^hon,'  'the  pompous  folios 
of  Gokdon's  Tacitus,  and  a  ragged  Procopius  of  the  beginning  of  the  last 
century.  .  .  •  From  the  ancient  he  leaped  to  the  modem  world  :  many 
erode  lumps  of  Spbbd,  Rapih,  Mezbbat,  Davila,  Machiavbl,  Father  Paul, 
BowBB,  etc.,  he  devoured  like  so  many  novels;  and  he  swallowed  with  the 
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same  yoracions  appetite  the  descriptienB  of  IndU  and  Ofaina,  of  Mezioo  and 
Peru.'  He  speaks  of  his  delight  at  discovering,  in  his  fourteenth  year,  *a  com- 
m-^n  hook,  the  continuation  of  Eohabd's  Roman  History.*  The  second  and 
third  Tolumes  of  Howell's  'History  of  the  World,*  and  Sixom  Ocklbt's  *  His- 
tory of  the  Saracens '  speedily  follow :  and  we  are  quite  prepaied  for  the  state- 
ment, that  hefore  he  was  sixteen  he  'had  exhausted  all  that  could  be  learned 
in  English  of  the  Arabs  and  Persians,  the  Tartars  and  Turks; '  and  that  'the 
same  ardor  had  urged  him  to  guess  at  the  French  of  D'Hkbbxlot,  and  to  con- 
strue the  barbarous  Latin  of  Pocock's  Albufkragius.*  All  this  implies,  of 
course,  some  time  given  to  ancient  geography,  tables,  annals,  and  systems  of 
chronology  1  No  surprise  need  be  felt  on  reading  that  at  fifteen  years  of  age 
he  began  to  write  a  book,  '  The  Age  of  Sesostris,*  which,  incomplete,  was  some 
twenty  years  later  *  committed  to  the  flames.'    History  again  t 

It  is  needless  to  say,  that  Gibbon  made  himself  expert  in  Latin  and  Greek, 
and  that  he  read  extensively  in  the  impirishable  literature  of  those  tongues. 
With  what  discrimination  and  reflection  he  read,  may  be  seen  in  the  pages  of 
his  History,  where,  scattered  up  and  down,  estimates  apd  criticisms  of  his 
authors  abound.  His  familiarity  with  French  may  be  inferred  from  his  having 
produced  his  'Essai  sur  TEtude'  in  that  language.  But  we  have  no  space  to 
speak  in  detiul  of  his  studies.  They  all  point  one  way,  they  are  all  cumulative 
steps  leading  to  the  temple  of  History. 

Gibbon's  social  position,  moroover,  was  eminently  favonible  to  his  sucoees. 
The  eldest  son  of  a  fitther  who,  if  he  could  not  boast  great  wealth,  yet  en- 
joyed what  in  wealthy  England  passes  for  a  competence,  he  was  enabled  to 
mingle  on  equal  terms  with  the  most  eminent  public  men,  with  the  high-bom, 
the  cultivated  and  accomplished.  His  own  testimony  on  this  point  we  possess. 
He  says :  '  I  may  believe,  and  even  assert,  that  in  circumstances  more  indigent 
or  more  wealthy,  I  should  never  have  accomplished  the  task,  or  acquired  the 
fame,  of  an  historian ;  that  my  spirit  would  have  been  broken  by  poverty  and 
contempt,  and  that  my  industry  might  have  been  relaxed  in  the  labor  and 
luxury  of  a  superfluous  fortune.'  On  the  Continent  he  corresponded  with  M. 
Cbbvieb,  the  successor  of  Rollin,  with  Professor  Breitinobb  of  Berlin,  and 
with  the  celebrated  Professor  Matthew  Gesnsb.  Of  course  difficult  passages 
in  Livy  and  Justin  formed  the  topics  of  their  epistles ! 

.  It  is  remarkable,  too,  with  what  promptness  and  eagerness  he  turned  his  vari- 
ous experiences  to  historical  account  He  served  two  years  and  a  half  as  captain 
in  ^  volunteer  regiment,  and  '  imbibed  the  rudiments  of  the  language  and  science 
of  tactics,  which  opened  a  new  field  of  study  and  observation.'  He  '  diligently 
read  and  meditated  the  'Memoires  Militaires'  of  Quintus  Iciliits,  (Mr.  €riri- 
CHARDT,)  the  only  writer  who  has  united  the  merits  of  a  professor  and  a  veteran. 
The  discipline  and  evolutions  of  a  modem  battalion  gave  me  a  dearer  notion  of 
the  phalanx  and  the  legion ;  and  the  captain  of  the  Hampshire  Grenadiers  (the 
reader  may  smile)  has  not  been  useless  to  the  historian  of  the  Roman  empire.* 
Instances  might  easily  be  multiplied. 

And  what  a  propitious  moment  was  that  in  which  was  revealed  to  him  the 
field  upon  which  to  display  his  immense  accumulations — the  channel  through 
whiph  were  to  pour  along  the  pent-up  streams  of  his  historical  erudition  and 
energy.     He  revolved  many  historical  subjects,  such  as  the  Expedition  of 
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Ohablk  the  Eighth  of  Frmoe  into  Italy,  the  Crusade  of  Bichabd  the  First, 
the  Barons*  wars  against  Johr  and  Hbnbt  the  Third,  the  history  of  Edward 
the  Black  Prince,  the  liyes  and  comparisons  of  Hembt  the  Fifth  and  the  Em- 
peror TiTcrs,  the  life  of  Sir  Phujp  Sidnbt,  and  that  of  the  Marquis  of  Montrose, 
and  finally  fixed  on  Sir  Walvbr  Bjllxioh  as  his  hero.  But  it  was  not  to  he : 
he  quickly  cast  it  asidcb  Then  he  declares  his  preference  ahoye  all  others  to  he 
the  History  of  the  Liberfy  of  the  Swiss :  *•  but  the  materials  are  inaccessible  to 
him,  hat  lodced  in  the  obscurity  of  an  old  barbarous  German  dialect,  of  which 
he  is  totally  ignorant,  and  which  he  cannot  resolre  to  leam  for  this  sole  and 
peculiar  purpose.'  In  like  manner  he  contemplated  and  rejected  the  History 
of  the  Republic  of  Florence  under  the  house  of  Medicis.  After  reading  and 
studying  something  less  than  an  Alexandrian  Library  by  way  of  preparation, 
he  yisited  for  a  second  time  the  Continent,  directing  his  course  toward  the 
Eternal  City.  Here  it  was  that  his  destiny  met  him.  Familiar  as  is  the  pas- 
sage in  which  the  dawning  of  the  idea  is  described,  we  cannot  forbear  again 
quoting  it:  'It  was  at  Bome,  on  the  fifteenth  of  October,  1764,  as  I  sat  musing 
amidst  the  ruins  of  the  Capitol,  while  the  bare-footed  fHars  were  singing  yespers 
in  the  temple  of  Jupmss,  that  the  idea  of  writing  the  decline  and  fall  of  the 
city  first  started  to  my  mind.  But  my  original  plan  was  circumscribed  to  the 
decay  of  the  city  rather  than  of  the  empire :  and  though  my  reading  and  re- 
flections began  to  point  toward  that  object,  some  years  elapsed,  and  several 
ayocations  intenrened,  before  I  was  seriously  engaged  in  the  execution  of  that 
work.'  — We  commend  this  beautiful  'Library  Edition'  to  our  readers. 


Abthub's  Hoiia  Maoazdh  fob  jAinr^BT,  1861.  First  Number  of  the  Seventeenth 
Volame.  Edited  by  T.  8.  Abthitb  and  Viboikia  F.  Towkbbnd.  PhiladelphU : 
Number  828  Walnut-«treet.   > 

This  excellent  Monthly — whos4  circulation  we  are  pleased  to  leam  is 
steadily  on  the  increase — is  strictly  what  its  name  imports,  a  Rome  Magazine. 
And  to  say  that  it  fulfils  the  lofty  requisites  of  such  a  journal  better  than  any 
Other  with  which  we  are  acquainted,  is  bestowing  upon  it  high  but  well- 
merited  praise.  It  aims  not  to  be  yery  learned  or  yery  profound,  but  to  fiir- 
nish  such  simple,  agreeable,  and  wholesome  mental  nutriment  as  eyery  judi- 
cious parent  should  desire  to  proride  for  his  fbmily.  It  has  a  corps  of  writers, 
if  not  the  most  brilliant  and  scholarly,  certainly  among  the  most  sensible, 
chaste,  high-minded  and  pure  in  our  country.  Its  articles,  neyer  long  and  aU 
ways  sprightly,  uniformly  aim  to  present  some  pleasing  picture  of  domestic  or 
sodal  life,  to  inculcate  some  useful  moral  lesson.  Beside  a  rich  yariety  of 
literary  matter,  each  number  contains  a  ^Mother's  Department,'  a  *  Health  De- 
partment,' and  a  *  Boy's  and  Girl's  Department,'  along  with  '  Hints  to  House- 
keepers,' and  '  Toilette  and  Work-Table.'  As  a  Magazine  for  the  home  circle, 
therefore,  this  stands  unriyalled.  And  its  sweet,  cheerfiil,  genial  spirit,  united 
with  an  ekyated  and  pure  morality,  cannot  fail  to  render  it  an  agreeable  and 
instmctiye  yisitor  in  eyery  fiunily  whose  doors  are  open  to  its  reception. 


EDITO  R»S     TABLE. 


EXCBBPTS    FROM   THE    EdiTORUlL    AHD    LiTERART    GoRRESPONDXNOH    OF  THB 

Knickbrbogkxr,  within  THB  x.AaT  TwRXTT-PiYs  Years.  —  Wo  havo  almost 
been  led  to  regret  that  we  should  have  made  the  promise  to  oar  readers  to  pre- 
sent them  with  a  series  of  articles,  lengthwise  ^-Ij  described  as  above.  ^We 
say  ^regret,'  because  we  know  nothing  so  saddening  to  the  mind  aa  the  perusal 
of  a  multitude  of  letters,  extending  oyer  a  period  of  years,  written  in  the  plea- 
sant, f^wiiliAT  confidence  which  an  EnrroR  establishes  between  his  readers  and 
himself  when  the  hands  of  many  of  those  who  penned  these  firiendly  missiyes 
have  long  been  but  dust  in  the  grave.  The  touching  present  thought ;  the 
heart-beat,  the  ^pulsation  of  the  soul  through  the  pen,'  as  a  German  poet  haa 
expressed  it;  the  sudden  'quip*  or  *  quirk;*  the  recalled  incident  which 
makes  you  'a  boy  again ;  *  all  these,  ' and  many  numbers  moe,*  come  up  from 
a  'Past'  which,  at  the  longest,  is  but  a  little  space  in  time,  but  how  full,  how 
erowdedf' mih  varied  reminiscence  1  Here  are  marriage  announcements  and 
congratulations ;  death-deplorings  and  oondolations ;  fSeasts  and  fimerals ;  fair 
notes  from  refined  and  hospitable  hosts ;  black-bordered  notices  fit>m  the  sex- 
tons of  their  churches:  all  preserved  with  the  letters  and  recollections  of  the 
departed,  which  Uone  give  to  these  memoranda  any  significance. 

These  p^>ers  will  be  very  desultory.-  We  shall  observe  no  chronological 
arrangement  in  their  presentment.  As  the  inddents  with  which  they  are  con- 
nected arise  to  our  mind,  we  shall  jot  them  down:  and  now,  partly  in  illustra- 
tion of  a  preceding  remark,  and  in  part  that  a  cluster  oi  letters  fi^m  friends  and 
correspondents  at  home  and  abroad,  suggest  the  thought,  let  us  depict  A  Bum 
0t  Old  Khicl^9  Table. 

'Last  Thursday  twelve-month,'  writes  Mr.  Charles  Dicksns,  in  a  letter  ta 
us  dated  'Devonshixe-Teiraoe,  London,  Second  March,  1843,'  'we  dined  at 
your  house.'  Of  the  guests  who  were  present  with  us  on  that  one  ocoasiony 
whose  numerous  letters  are  before  us,  and  who  wmre  honored  coirespondents 
of  our  Magazine,  let  us  say  a  few  words  in  passing :  for  in  so  doing,  we  desire 
to  show  that,  as  we  have  said,  the  saddening  part  of  this  our  task  is  not  the 
least  of  its  prominent  features.  Let  us  speak  first,  '  in  love,  honor  and  rever- 
ence,' of  those  who  were  with  us  then,  but  who  ha^e  since  gone  heace^  and 
will  be  no  more  seeo^  of  men : 

*  Wko  have  up  share  in  all  that  *b  done 
Beoeath  the  dicait  of  the  aan.' 
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Where  is  the  re&nad,  the  anuable,  the  good  Bishop  Waiswbioht  ;  where  is  the 
accomplished  Henbt  Bbxyoobt,  the  fine  schoUur,  clear  observe  and  admirable 
critic :  where  his  life-long  Frikni),  and  Boyhood's  and  Manhood's  companion, 
Washinoton  Ibviko  ?  YHicre  is  Henry  Cart,  the  grave,  the  gay,  the  appre- 
datire  'John  Waters^?  where  Batid  Qrahak,  Jr.,  the  noble  orator,  the 
ready  writer?  where  Hbnrt  Inxan,  the  renowned  portrait-painter t  Here, 
and  in  the  Knickjesbockbr,  are  the  priyate  and  characteristic  mementoes  and 
records  of  all  these :  but  one  after^other  they  have  all  passed  away,  leaving 
a  void,  which  when  shall  it  be  filled?  Happy,  thrice  happy,  is  il  to  remember, 
that  other  fiiends  and  contributors,  who  helped  to  compose  that  (to  us)  memor- 
able assemblage,  not  only  *  still  live,'  but  at  mature  and  ripened  age,  are  hale 
and  hearty :  Bbtaht  and  Hallbck,  for  example  :  ^ Kqil,  frosty  but  kindly'  m 
its  approaches  only,  has  visited  thsm. 

We  remember,  as  it  were  but  yesterday,  much  of  the  pleasant  and  in- 
structive conversation  and  anecdote  which  occurred  between  the  several  friends 
we  have  mentioned :  much,  particularly,  of  what  passed  between  the  especial 
guest,  Mr.  Dicksvs,  and  Mr.  Ikvino,  Mr.  Btxan,  Mr.  BltVANT,  and  BAvm 
Obahax.    Touching  this,  we  may  have  occadon  briefly  to  speak  hereafter. 

Apropos  of  Mr.  Dickbns,  several  passages  of  whose  entertaining  and  cha* 
ractcristic  conespondence  will '  turn  up '  in  their  place,  we  may  here  pause  for 
a  single  moment,  to  quote  from  the  letter  we  have  mentioned  a  brief  passage ; 
because  In  its  very  opening  it  sets  at  rest  the  assertions  which  have  been  made 
by  certain  Scottish  and  we  believe  one  or  two  English  critics,  that  Mr.  Dickbns' 
stories  were  constructed  at  hap-hazard,  from  month  to  month,  and  that  his 
incidents  and  characters  were  an  every-day  study,  and  not  creations.  Mr. 
Dickens  writes,  nearly  twenty  years  ago : 

*I  doh't  think  you  will  like  '  Ohuzslewit*  len  as  it  goes  on.  I parUeularly  com- 
memd  Mr,  Pinek  and  a  titter  of  Am,  wAo  wiU  one  day  appear  upon  the  ecene,  to  your 
fnorable  eaneiderati&n,*  ...  *  Let  ua  lay  a  wager  upon  that  copy-right  buainefls : 
iriiat  impoflnble  odds  shall  I  set  against  some  piece  of  property  of  yours,  that  we  shall  be 
in  our  graves  and  out  of  them  again  in  particles  of  dust  impalpable,  before  those  honest 
men  at  Washington  care  one  miserable  damn  for  Mind  V  .  •  .  *  Ah  I  that  unful- 
filled promise  of  mine  I  If  I  should  ever  have  a  ohjq>ter  or  scene  that  I  can  send  to 
yon bat  I  will  lay  down  no  more  pieces  of  stone  in  the  Infernal  Pavement.' 

Now  *Toic  Pinch*  and  this  'sister  of  his'  were  at  this  time  eoneeptioni 
merely,  and  £d  not  appear  as  'created'  charactere  fbr  more  than  fix  months 
after  this  letter  was  written.  The  oharge  against  his  later  works,  as  having  been 
written  at  random,  without  plot  or  plan,  was  met  by  Mr.  Diouns  at  the  lime^ 
and  thoroughly  and  effectually  disproved.    But  all  this  in  passing. 

Our  *Ori^nai  Papers'  proper,  in  the  present  number,  extend  fkrther,  by 
many  pages,  than  in  previous  issues  of  our  Magazine :  our  'Literary  Notices,' 
also,  have  somewhat  over-passed  our  usual  bounds,  both  as  regards  number 
and  length.  Hence  our  present  'Tablb,'  to  present  its  accustomed  variety  of 
^piicoB  de  Ttmianee^  and  side-dishes,  already  in  type,  (some  (A  which  were 
I«epared  for  our  last  number,}  must  be  ecenomized  as  to  spaee.  We  desire  tba 
reader,  therefore,  to  consider  the  present  as  the  simple  opening  of  our 
VOL.  Lvn.  Id 
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3nttnii(nj|It3»  Nottx  of  SnUhttiotiui  93Mlor<ai  Nanatik  snb  Cetrtcyoitinuf. 

We  present  a  few  segregated  passages  from  the  editorial  correspoiidenco  of 
Mr.  LoRaraxow,  who  was  among  the  first,  as  he  was  for  yerj  many  years 
among  the  most  popular,  of  all  the  correspondents  of  the  Kkiokssbockeb. 
The  excerpts  for  which  we  find  room  extend  oyer  a  period  firom  1884  to  1889. 
It  is  a  pleasure  to  look  hack  to  the  *  days  of  long  ago,'  (twenty-six  years,)  and 
find  our  eminent  correspondent  expressing  the  same  fayorable  opinion  of  our 
Magarine  which  he  entertained  while  it  wa#giTing  the  writings  of  Irtzno,  and 
Bbtant,  and  all  his  own  *  Psalms  of  life'  and  'Voices  of  the  IHght,'  to  the 
public  through  these  pages,  and  which  we  happen  to  know  he  entertains  to  the 
present  moment  Writing  from  Bowdoin  College,  on  the  twentieth  of  July, 
1884,  Mr.  LoNOFKLLOw  says :  ^ 

*  I  Dp  not  knov  how  your  subscriptioii-llst  stands ;  but  I  know  that  the  lepatatoi  of 
your  magaaine  stands  Ugh.  Tour  elTorts  haye  met  with  at  least  this  sucoeai.  I  am 
happy  to  see  you  so  zealous  in  the  cause  of  the  Kkickkrbockxs  ;  and  so  long  as  this 
seal  oontinues,  I  haye  no  doubt  of  your  complete  sucoeiB.  Neyer  was  magarine  born 
with  so  good  a  name.  I  giye  you  my  best  wishes ;  and  wheneyer  it  is  in  my  power, 
eball  giye  you  what  little  aid  I  can.' 

In  October,  of  the  same  year,  our  friend  and  correspondent  opens  an  ad* 
mirably-gossipping  letter  with  the  following  passage.  We  haye  just  been  read- 
ing it  to-night,  in  the  pauses  of  the  wintry  wind  rayening  oyer  the  Tappa&n- 
Zee,  to  'Dame  Knick,'  the  'courted'  and  wedded  'girls,'  and  (yM  of  the 
'  wooing  boys,'  prophetically  alluded  to : 

'  Pebuit  mi  to  congiatttlate  you  upon  your  marriage,  which  I  see  announced  in  the 
Kew-York  papers.    May  you  live  long  and  happily  with  your  fair  lady : 

*  Am»  when  viOi  envy  Time  traoiportod 
Shall  think  to  rob  yon  of  yoar  Joji, 
She  in  her  girli  ftcaln  be  conrted, 
And  you  go  wooing  in  your  boyi.* 

'  Let  me  congAtalate  you  also  upon  your  brother's  joiidng  you  in  the  editorship  of 
the  KvxcKBRBOOKSR.  I  think  it  an  excdlent  arrangement —a  union  of  the  Lucky  Dog 
and  the  Happy  Kan ;  and  surely  you  must  be  happy,  haying  wed  both  a  wife  and  a 
brother.  May  aU  go  'merry  as  a  marriage>bell.*  .  .  .  *  What  do  you  think  of  the 
'  Ck>p1a8  de  Hanrique  ?  *  Would  it  not  be  a  good  plan  to  embody  it  with  '  Outre  Her  ? ' 
I  think  it  would.' 

The  following  passsges  are  from  a  letter  written  at  Cambridge,  January 
eleyenth,  1887,  to  our  twin-brother  at  Philadelphia,  congratulating  him  upoa 
his  engagement  and  approaching  nuptials,  while  recording  the  death  abroad  <d 
his  own  cherished  wife : 

'  This  u  sinful  I  ought  to  haye  written  you  sooner.  Day  treads  upon  the  heels  of 
day ;  and  one  after  another  they  pass  away  with  such  gigantic  strides,  that  I  eamiot  keep 
pace  with  them ;  nor  unto  me  do  they  '  utter  forth  knowledge'  to  any  remarkable  de> 
gree.  I  told  your  brother  why  I  did  not  write  you  from  oyernua.  After  a  few  short 
mouths  our  tour  of  pleasure  was  tamed  into  a  fimeral  proccsmon,  as  you  know.  Under 
such  drcnmstances  a  man  has  no  heart  to  write ;  no,  not  even  to  his  best  friends.  6on 
grant  that  yon  may  neyer  know  what  this  meaneth  I 
/  '  Lxwxs  told  me  of  your  engagement    When  a  good  man  weds  (as  when  he  dies) 
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•ngeto  lead  his  apIiH  into  a  quiet  land,  fiill  of  holineaa  and  peace,  ftill  of  aH  pleasant 
sights,  and  *  beantiAil  exceedingly.*  Toar  dreams  wiH  not  be  realised :  dreams  never 
are ;  but  the  reality  will  differ  from  and  be  a  thoussnd  fold  sweeter  thSn  any  dreams. 
The  blessing  of  a  friend  go  with  you.  Hay  you  oft  enjoy  *  a  look  into  a  pure,  loTing 
eye ;  a  word  without  fiJseness  to  a  bride  without  falseness ;  and  dose  bedde  you  in  the 
still  watches  of  the  night,  a  soft^neathlng  breast,  in  which  there  is  nothing  but  Paradise, 
a  sermon  and  a  mid-night  prayer  1  *  These  words  are  from  a  German  writer.  Beauti- 
ful, are  they  not?  Apropos  of  German  writers.  In  one  of  your  EmcKEBBOCXxn  pieces 
you  introduced  some  lines  from  Glvck,  beginning : 

'HBTBoru  it  were  no  pafai  to  die 

On  rach  %xx  eye,  when  such  a  aky 
0*er  canopiei  the  wett,'  etc. 

Gan  you  send  me  a  copy  of  the  entire  piece,  and  tell  me  where  I  can  find  the  original 

German?' 

Pardon  a  few  reflections  here.    How  very  short  was  the  union  upon  which 

the  writer's  friend  is  here  so  ferrently  and  beautifrilly  congratulated  1    Within 

two  years  Uie  young  wife  and  mother  was  in  her  graye : 

*  Tbs  1  while  the  mominj^  of  her  years  was  brightest, 

That  angel-presence  mto  dust  went  down : 
While  yet  with  roey  dreams  her  rest  was  lightest, 

Dkath  for  the  olive  wove  the  cypress-crown : 
Sleep,  which  no  waking  knows,  overcame  her  bosom. 

Overcame  her  laige,  bright,  spiritual  eves : 
Spared  in  her  bower  connubial  one  fair  olossom. 

Then  bore  her  spirit  to  the  upper  skies  1 ' 

Of  that  *  fur  blossom,'  spared  only  for  a  few  short  years,  that  fimd,  loving 
fiither  afterward  wrote :  ^To  those  who  aro  disposed  to  glean  philosophy  from 
the  mayhap  less  noticeable  objects  of  this  busy  world,  there  are  few  sights 
more  lovely  than  childhood.  The  little  cherub  who  noV  sits  at  my  knee  and 
tries  with  tiny  effort  to  clutch  the  quill  with  which  I  am  playing  for  you,  good 
reader ;  whose  capricious  taste,  Tarying  from  ink-«tand  to  paper,  and  from 
that  to  books,  and  every  other  portable  thing — all  'moyables  that  I  could  teU 
you  of* — he  has  in  his  little  person  those  elements  which  constitute  both  the 
fi^hness  of  our  sublunary  mortality,  and  that  glorious  immortality  which  the 
mortal  shall  yet  put  on.  Gazing  upon  his  fair  young  hroW,  his  peach-like 
cheek,  and  the  depths  of  those  violet  eyes,  I  feel  myself  rejuvenated.  That 
which  bothered  Nicodbmus  is  no  marvel  to  me.  I  feel  that  I  have  a  new  exist- 
ence ;  nor  can  I  dispel  the  illusion.  It  is  harder,  indeed,  to  believe  that  he 
will  ever  be  what  I  am,  than  that  I  am  otherwise  than  he  is  now.  I  cannot 
imagine  that  he  will  ever  become  a  pilosus  adult,  with  harvests  for  the  razor  on 
that  downy  chin.  WHl  those  golden  locks  become  the  brown  auburn  ?  Will 
that  forehead  rise  as  a  varied  and  shade-changing  record  of  pleasure  or  care  f 
Will  the  classic  little  lips,  now  colored  as  by  the  radiance  of  a  ruby,  ever  be 
fltfrilly  bitten  in  the  glow  of  literary  composition  f — and  will  those  sun-bright 
locks,  which  hang  about  his  temples  like  the  soft  lining  of  a  summer  cloud,  be- 
eome  meshes  where  hurried  fingers  shall  thread  themselves  in  play  f  By  the 
mass,  I  cannot  telL  But  this  I  know.  That  which  hath  been,  shall  be :  the 
lot  of  manhood,  if  he  live,  Will  be  upon  him ;  the  charm  —  the  obstacle — the 
triumphant  fever — Uie  glory,  the  suooess — the  fitr-reaching  thoughts, 

*  That  make  them  eagle  wings 

To  i^rce  the  unborn  yean.' 

'Pass  but  a  little  whUe,'  and  in  the  same  white  marble  vault,  by  the  side 
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of  hM  iMioTed  Mmpiidoii  .'gone  bdbraf'  ttoft  the  F4m  of  hk  Bot:  and  whoa     * 
a  t&w  short  years  are  over,  the  Bot  hkn^el^  just  entenng  young  *  child-maoi- 
hood '  lies  between  them.    And  there  they  rest,  in  dust  and  cdd  ohstruction  I 

Ous*  host  of  the  old  Kew-York  Warerley  Hotel  is  no  longer  among  us :  so 
there  can  be  'no  offence,  no  offence  in  the  world,*  in  presenting  this  pleasant 
gossip  touching  a  sham  bottle  of  Schloss  JoJuinniiberger  Ccibinet  Wein^  which 
' it  was  hoped  might  please,*  but  wMch  didnH  'please*  'by  a  considerable,  if 
not  more.'    Undearstand  that  it  is  August,  1888 : 

'  Mt  dxab  Glabk:  Will  not  this  'Pnhn  of  Life*  do  well  on  the  fiont  and  first  page 
of  your  next  number  f  Is  it  not  true  f  Has  it  not  some  apirit  in  it  ?  If,  howerer,  yon 
difilike  it,  into  the^ra  with  it.  (Do  yon  keepfirei  now?)  .  .  .  How  do  you  do,  Mr. 
Clark  f  How  do  you  like  the  Schlou  Johanniaberffer  Cabinet  Wtin  at  the  Waveriey, 
that  house  'to  which  a  Fhiladelphian  may  go*— 'that  bore  to  wUdi  no  traTeller  re- 
turns,* and  to  which  I  do  not  Ihbk  Willis  will  retiini  often :  do  yon  f  Of  all  the  ^ 
Wayerley  Novels,  that  '  Tale  of  my  Landlord '  about  the  Johamiisbeiger  was  the  most 
decided  fiulure.  It  was  reaUy  too  iMd  to  try  to  inq^oae  on  Wiuis,  who  in  the  wannth 
of  his  humane  grest  heart,  had  done  the  man  much  aenrioe,  and  at  that  rery  moment  was 
endearoring  to  do  him  much  more.    Commend  me  to  '  Astoria ! ' 

*  After  our  '  quick  &rew^  *  we  pursued  our  way  up  the  North  River.  I  bad  a  very 
pleasant  eveDing,  ntting  on  dedc  with  D and  Mias  C  — -.  The  steamer  had  a  de- 
cided pulmonary  complaint,  and  oouj^hed  all  night    I  thought  it  would  nuae  blood  Im-  . 

fore  we  reajohed  Albany.    Hiaa  C was  of  the  same  opinion.    We  shared  our  fears, 

and  made  them  double :  and  D  — —  told  a  shocking  adventure  of  his  on  one  of  the 
great  hikes,  in  a  burning  sinking  steamer,  which  raised  our  fears  to  the  fourth  power. 
During  the  night  we  ran  into  a  sloop  and  then  ran  aground.  ...  I  have  just  had  a 
glimpse  of  the  Ekickxbbocker  :  and  thank  you  for  the  superb  manner  tai  which  you  do 
the  Anglo-Saxon? 

The  bottle  of  pseudo  Johannisberger  was  hot  soon  forgotten.  Writing  to 
Willis  some  time  after  the  foregoing  was  penned,  Mr.  Longfellow  says : 

'Ton  have  got  safe  back  again,  I  see,  and  speak  with  a  wink  of  the  Waverley 
Koyels ;  and  the  Cabinet  Johannisbeiger,  which  to  mine  host  was  indeed  a  ^eat  vn- 
^fioiofi.  How  he  tried  to  cheat  us,  and  how  he  could  not  do  it  I  .  .  .  Hints  and 
glimpses  now  and  then  in  the  Gazette  show  that  you  are  stout  again,  and  out  again ; 
which  I  am  right  glad  to  hear.  Since  my  return  I  have  been  quite  out  of  health,  and 
had  such  horrible  diatolmng  colds  that  I  thought  I  should  sufibr  the  &te  of  that  unfor^ 
tunate  individual  who  blew  himself  out  through  his  nose  entirely,  and  left  nothing  but 
a  hole  in  his  handkerchief  1  However,  I  am  now  better,  owing  principally  I  believe  to 
my  bonhominy,  .  .  .  Sikce  my  return  I  have  thought  often  of  you,  and  the  hospi^ 
table  reception  you  gave  me  in  Philadelphia ;  and  the  grand  Ume  I  had  with  you,  and 
so  forth.  I  have  been  hard  at  work,  and  am  sick  of  it  almost  'Hyperion*  is  nearly 
done ;  only  two  chapters  more,  and  I  am  free.  I  beghi  to  feel  lighter  already.  By  the 
way,  that  *  Psalm  of  Life '  which  I  repeated  to  you  one  night,  as  we  lay  in  the  fire-light 
of  your  chamber,  I  have  sent  to  Lewis,  and  it  will  come  out  in  the  Xay  Kvioksk- 
BocKXii.  .  .  .  'Do  you  know  what  would  be  a  grand  fbot-Joumey?  Why,  all  through 
the  w«stem  pari  of  your  State,  among  the  Qennan  towns  and  villages,  amoi^  the 
Dutch  Fraus  and  Frattlebs ;  and  I  have  thoaghiof  it  often.  Nothing  Hta  a  man  on  hU 
feet  like  walking.  It  does  one  good  for  a  whole  year  to  walk  a  month.  I  pray  you 
write  me  soon,  and  tell  me  whether  the  Moneier  (Nicholas  Biddli)  is  going  to  travel 
beyond  the  sea,  as  they  say  he  is.' 


A  passage  in  fh»  following  amused  Wilub  very  mueh.  The  signature  was 
written  with  a  *  free  pen,'  and  was  as  perfect  a  foe  Hmile  as  we  erer  saw. 
The  date  is  July,  1889 : 

*  I  HAP  the  pleasure  of  receiving  your  last,  two  days  ago ;  and  wish  in  this  my  an- 
swer I  could  fold  you  up  a  *  Psalm  or  Something/  for  your  next  number.  But  it  may 
not  be,  as  no  *  Psalm  nor  Nothiug  *  has  sung  itself  through  my  lips  of  late.  Since  I  last 
wrote  you  I  have  been  ilL  In  fact  ever  since  I  last  saw  you  I  have  been  so ;  all  th^ 
BpttDg  suffering,  and  finally  obliged  to  give  up  all  work  and  get  well ;  which  I  hare  not 
yet  fully  accomplished,  though  I  am  better.    Next  week  I  hope  to  see  you.    I  shall  be 

in  Kew-York,  say  on  Wednesday  or  Thursday.    You  will  find  me  at  W ^'s  with 

whom  I  am  to  pass  a  few  days,  in  the  absence  of  his  family.'  .  .  *Whkh  does 
Willis  sail  ?  His  going  to  Europe  reminds  me  of  the  old  lady's  dying.  She  used  to 
call  hei^  family  up  every  night  to  take  a  final  leave :  got  into  a  habit  of  doing  it,  and 
Uked  it.  Willis  does  the  same.  Every  now  and  then  oomee  a  note  saymg:  *  I'm  off 
next  week.    Send  letters  of  introdnetion.    I>on*t  fall    Good  by.    Gon  bless  yon. 

^Toors truly,  Wilub  O.  Glabs«'  . 

*One  acts  accordingly;  sends  letters  in  blank  covei\  addressed  to  Lewis  in  Kew- 
Tork ;  and  some  three  weeks  afterward  finds  out  it  is  *  no  go.'  When  I  see  him  swun^ 
off  I  shall  believe  he  has  gone. 

*  Fbltoh  was  duly  rebuked  by  ymr  message,  wUeh  I  loead  to  him ;  laughed,  then 
turned  round  and  said :  *•  When  do  you  go  to  New-Toik  ? '  *  On  Thursday.'  *  Well,  I 
will  send  something  hy  you.'    Peffaaps  he  will  sendius  regards. 

^Kotwithstanding  my  words  about  psalmHnBging,  I  shall  probably  bring  you  a  poem 
from  the  Qerman :  merely  because  you  like  thai  one  in  Colman  so  much.  Do  n't  have 
any  bad  poetry  put  in  to  fiU  up,  will  you  f  This  is  really  good,  but  must  be  anonymous.* 

The  subjoined  was  a  rebuke  to  a  oorrespondent  who  was  somewhat  too 
critical,  not  Imowing  exactly  whereof  he  wrote : 

*  As  to  the  wind  Euroclyd<m,  it  is  blowing  now  a  fearful  blast  through  the  night,  here 
in  Cambridge.  What  makes  your  friend  ioiagine  that  this  wind  blows  only  in  the  Medi* 
terranean?  Because  it  was  first  called  Euroclydon  in  those  regionaf  The  same  may 
be  said  of  £ore€U  and  Sirocco,  No ;  the  word  indicates  a  north-east  wind,  coming 
over  the  sea.  Look  into  aftiy  good  Greek  lexicon,  and  you  will  find  some  such  definl* 
tion.  The  only  place  m  which  I  have  seen  the  word  used  before  is  in  Pavl's  shipwreck 
in  the  Acts.  Just  consadt  *  Robinson's  Greek  and  English  Lexicon  of  the  New  Testa* 
ment'  To  save  you  the  trouble  I  copy  out  his  definition  for  you:  ^E^poxX^duv,  Euro- 
dydon^tk  tempestuous  wind.  Acts  27 :  14 ;  from  K^pof,  EuruSy  east-wind ;  and  aXvdwy, 
a  wave.' 

*  Passow,  a  great  authority,  defines  it  *  a  violent  storm-wind  which  throws  up  the 
waves  of  the  sea.'  I  could  give  you  some  doaen  authorities  were  it  necessary.  You 
may  rely  npon  it,  I  knew  what  I  was  saying  when  I  used  the  word.'  .  .  .  *  I  am 
sorry  I  have  no  psalm  for  your  next  number.  I  have  been  very  much  engaged  of  late 
in  getting  out  my  poema;  a  copy  of  which  will  be  sent  you  in  a  day  or  two.  How 
dees  Haoa  flourish?'  .  .  .  *Thi  Kjiicubbockxb  stands  high  in  this  quarter.  It 
is  infinitely  superior  to  most  of  the  MagazmeSi  English  or  American.' 

Here  the  fidthfbl  compositor  dips  us  short  with  liie  annoancenientr  that 
the  number  is  orer-full  by  more  than  six  pages.  And  we  pause  'aooording,' 
until  we  resume  communication  with  our  readers  in  an  ensuing  number. 
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Panic  'Afloat.* — We  remember,  and  very  yiyidly  remember  too,  a  little 
dreumstance  which  occurred  at  our  old  publication-office  in  Nassau-street,  near 
Beekman,  opposite  the  venerable  Dr.  SrEiKa*8  *  Biiok  Church,*  the  next  day 
after  the  melancholy  destruction  by  fire  of  the  '  Hkhbt  Clat*  steamer,  on  the 
Hudson  River,  not  far  from  the  pleasant  village  of  Yonkers.  A  gentleman,  at 
that  time  interested  in  the  exhibition  of  the  ^Aztec  Children^^  (the  same  now 
'on  view'  at  our  old  friend  Babnum's  Museum,)  dropped  in  upon  us  in  the 
morning:  and  we  asked  casually  what  success  'The  Children*  had  met  with 
in  Philadelphia,  whither  they  had  been  removed  from  the  metropolis  some  two 
weeks  previously,  and  where,  as  we  had  gathered  fit>m  the  daily  jouruals,  they 
were  exciting  marked  attention  and  curiosity,  particularly  among  medical  men 

and  '  natural  *-ists.     '  They  are  doing  extremdy  well,  I  hear  from  Mr.  M ^,* 

(bis  partner,)  was  the  reply :  'but  I  have  not  been  in  Philadelphia  myself :  I 
am  but  just  returned  from  the  North:  I  was  on  board  the  'Hutrt  Clat* 
steamer  yesterday  afternoon,  at  the  time  she  was  b-u-r-n-e-d.'  '  Is  it  possi* 
ble  I  *  we  exclauned ;  for  our  feelings  had  been  s^  all  a-glow  by  the  particulars 
of  that  terrible  disaster,  with  which  all  the  morning  papers  were  filled :  'is  it 
possible  that  you  were  on  board  that  ill-lkted  vessel?  —  and  how  did  yoa 
manage  to  escape  I  *  '  The  escape,*  he  said,  'was  somewhat  difficult,  but  It  was 
premeditated.  I  was  seated  aaft,  conversing  with  a  friend,  when  the  flames 
burst  forth  forward,  and  soon  enveloped  the  middle  portion  of  the  steamer. 
The  boat  was  turned  toward,  and  had  quite  neared,  in  fkct,  the  shore,  and  was 
leaning  slightly  river-ward.  I  saw  how  matters  were  going :  so  I  sayd  to  my 
firiend:  'Let  us  make  an  attempt  to  save  ourselves  at  least  from  being  burned 
to  death,  if  not  fix>m  drowning.*  Of  course  me  measures  were  taken  at  wence. 
I  saw,  at  a  glawnce,  as  the  steamer  careened,  that  there  was  a  species  of  e-er-a 
slight  ribj  or  he<id^  upon  the  side  of  the  wheel-house :  I  looked  at  my  finger- 
nails—  you  perceive  I  wear  them  somewhat  long — and  immediately  inferred, 
as  the  vessel  was  nearing  the  shore,  that  I  oould  hold  on  thereby,  and  so  paass 
ouUide  the  raging  flame,  sufficiently  fiur  forward  to  drop  near  shoreward,  and 
thus  elude  imminent  destruction  by  a  '  sudden  and  violent  death.'  No  time 
was  to  be  lost :  and  as  my  presence-of-mind  never  deserts  me,  I  made  the  at- 
tempt— walked  carefully  along  the  narrow  edge,  or  ra&ther  thin  ledge,  holding 
on  above  with  my  finger-nails,  as  I  have  mentioned  —  then  jumped  off,  and 
paassed  on  through  the  water  to  the  shore.  I  had  suggested  to  my  friend, 
with  whom,  as  I  have  sayd,  I  was  conversing  at  the  moment  the  flames  burst 
forth,  to  follow  me  example  —  and  he  did  so.'  'And  ho  was  saved,  too  t  *  we 
interrupted,  '  was  he  not  1  *  '  Not  so,*  was  the  reply :  '  ah,  no :  he  was  a  ner- 
vous person :  his  finger-nails  were  short :  he  fell  off —  and  was  n-B-o-w-w-N*D  1  * 
We  wish  we  could  give,  typographically,  the  perfect  oouvd  of  this  last  word, 
and  others  like  it  in  this  sketch,  as  conveyed  by  the  speaker.  The  entire  pre- 
sence of  mind,  the  coolness,  the  precision,  the  slight  affectation,  as  we  thought, 
of  the  pronunciation,  made  an  ineflbceable  impression  upon  our  mind.  But 
after  all,  it  is  a  matter  rather  to  UU  than  to  doteribo.  You  can  hardly  convey 
motion,  and  look,  and  sound,  with  a  pen.  And  we  only  mention  the  '  drcum- 
stance '  in  this  place,  because  it  was  brought  forcibly  to  our  recollection  in 
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reading  just  now  «  brief  sketch  from  a  Galifornia  correspondent,  ccmtained  in 
a  letter  to  the  Editor,  describing  a  Panic  on  Board  a  Steam-hoat,  voyaging  one 
memorable  night  from  Sacramento  Oity  to  the  'City  of  the  Qolden  Ghite,' 
Saint  Fbah  Coco,  with  indiyidiial  branches  of  the  same  Knickebbockbb 
name  ftt)m  onr  own  well-beloyed  Gotham : 

**  Whiub  I  lived  (sajs  our  correspondent)  in  Sacramento  City,  my  presence  was  miex- 
pectedly  and  saddenly  required  in  San -Francisco.  I  took  the  first  steamer  d^wn  the 
river,  which  happened  to  be  the  old  propeller  ^Hartford.''  Her  fare  was  low,  and  she 
was  fall  of  passengers.  Every  berth  and  table-space  about  the  cabin  was  occupied  by 
tired  traveUen.  After  night  set  in,  the  hours  glided  slowly  by :  weary  forms  accommo- 
dated themselves  to  aU  sorts  of  uncomfortable  positions ;  until  there  remained  awake 
only  some  half-dozen  persons,  who  were  playing  cards  on  one  of  the  extension-tables. 
Tiro  of  these  tables  stood  just  in  front  of  tixe  berths,  which  were  arranged  in  tiers  on 
either  side  of  the  caknn ;  and  npon  that  where  the  players  were  engaged,  two  large 
globe-lamps  had  been  placed,  a  corndderable  distance  apart,  the  feeble  light  from  the 
crusted  wicks  of  which  enabled  them  to  continue  their  game :  but  as  they  waxed 
sleepy,  they  ceased  dealing,  and  one  by  one  passed  into  '  Dream-land '  where  they  sat. 

*  Reposing  upon  a  stool,  with  my  back  supported  by  an  iron  pillar,  one  of  several 
which  upheld  the  deck,  I  amused  myself  by  observing  the  scene.  Under  a  table, 
with  a  blanket  wrapped  about  him,  a  slouched  hat  upon  his  head,  from  beneath  which 
hung  masaes  of  tanked  hair  and  beard,  untrimmed  and  uncombed,  with  cow-hide  boots 
upon  his  feet —  reclined  a  miner,  perhaps  going  homeward  from  the  field  of  his  labors 
in  search  of  a  *  pile.'  By  his  side  a  poncho-clad  Chileno  sonorously  snored ;  and  next 
to  him,  a  Mexican  from  the  folds  of  his  scrape  echoed  the  deep  respiration  of  his 
neighbor.  There  were  Germans,  French  and  Spaniards.  Erin  had  its  representatives ; 
and  I  also  noticed  one  or  two  Kanakas,  beside  several  Indians.  In  short,  my  eyes  fell 
upon  natives  of  almost  every  country  *  from  CSiina  to  Peru.'  These  strange  bed-fel- 
lows were  all  sunk  in  profound  slumber,  whither  I  also  was  fast  tending,  when  an  occu- 
pant of  one  of  the  upper  berths,  startied  no  doubt  by  the  nlght-mare,  sprang  suddenly 
upon  a  table,  breaking  one  of  its  lids,  thereby  upsetting  and  demolishing  a  lamp,  the 
fragments  of  which,  together  with  the  broken  wood,  fell  on  the  sleepers  beneath  with  a 
loud  crash.  In  an  instant  all  was  confusion :  the  first  outcries  of  astonishment,  uttered 
in  many  languages,  were  quickly  drowned  by  the  tumult  which  ensued.  What  I  saw, 
and  I  believe  I  was  the  sole  spectator  of  the  crisis  which  followed,  who  knew  the  real 
cause  of  the  alarm — must  hare  happened  within  a  space  of  two  or  three  minutes. 
Only  while  the  remidning  lamp  cast  a  shadowy  light  over  the  panic-stricken  passengers, 
(for  it  was  speedily  broken  in  the  general  rush,)  did  I  see  their  actions.  But  simulta- 
neously aroused  by  the  clamor  to  the  horrors,  ss  they  supposed,  of  an  explosion,  in  a 
moment  every  being  leaped  from  his  recumbent  posture ;  those  from  the  higher  berths 
jumped  upon  both  tables,  producing  a  crashing  concussion  that  doubly  appalled  those 
who  had  been  reposing  underneath.  Shrieks  of  affright,  exclamations  of  despair,  loud 
cries  for  help,  and  lamentations  for  hard-earned  gold,  which  must  now  be  abandoned  in 
the  scramble  for  existence,  rose  above  the  din  of  crashing  fiimiture,  hasty  collision  and 
common  chaos,  as  every  one  with  like  impulse  eagerly  sought  the  companion-way  as  a 
means  of  escape  to  the  deck;  for  all  were  apparently  impressed  wl^  the  idea  of  im- 
pending destruction  by  drownhig  or  by  steam,  and  the  most  energetic  eflbrts  for  self- 
preservation  were  made.  Some  there  were,  however,  who,  although  apprehensiFc  of 
thehr  own  danger,  were  yet  not  entirely  absorbed  in  selfishness,  even  m  tins  moment  of 
terrible  excitement;  but  calling  loudly  upon  their  friends,  they  ran  hither  and  thither 
seeking  them.    Those  who  had  slept  in  the  berths  were  partially  disrobed,  and  some 
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had  iecnred  tbelr  TiloaMeB  tmder  *  piltoir  or  bcneiith  *  mattreafc  One  or  two  inch  I 
ramarked,  iHk>  fifal  MUMd  a  pair  of  boots  or  a  ooat,  but  quickly  reooUectiiig  their 
jewelry  or  gold-dust,  they  dropped  their  apparel  to  save  the  coToted  treasure  \  and  re- 
taming  either  to  the  wrong  bed,  or  £uUng  to  find  the  particular  spot  where  lay  the  hid« 
den  deposit,  disappointed  and  desperate,  they  onee  more  grasped  a  garment,  and  pre- 
cipitated themselves  into  the  straggle. 

'  Divers  dialects  mingled  in  tones  varying  from  prayer  to  profanity ;  and,  as  the 
frightened  throng  mingled  and  grappled  together  for  egress  to  the  open  air,  the  balus^ 
trades  of  the  companion^adder  were  crushed ;  which  so  much  increased  the  commotion 
that  daring  several  minutes  none  succeeded  in  escaping  from  the  cabin.  In  vain  did  I 
call  aloud,  and  endeavor  to  explain  the  nature  of  the  accident:  my  remonstrances  were 
unheard  or  unheeded  amid  the  turmoil.  Soon,  too,  I  began  to  be  pressed  by  the  crowd 
in  their  impetuosity;  and  my  whole  strength  was  required  to  enable  me  to  cling  to  the 
pillar  by  which  I  stood,  and  shun  the  living  vortex. 

*  I  may  mention  here  that  while  rambling  about  the  boat  before  night,  I  had  en- 
countered, as  I  was  gazing  carelessly  at  the  machinery,  a  person  who  appeared  to  take 
sn  especial  interest  in  the  condition  of  the  engine ;  and  whose  critical  remarks  thereon 
induced  me  to  enter  into  oonvemation  with  him.  I  found  him  to  be  what  is  called  a 
*  Nervous  Man.'  He  was  familiar  not  only  witii  all  the  reoent  dreadfbl  dtnsters,  but 
knew  all  the  important  accidents  to  steam-boats  which  had  occurred  since  the  days  of 
FuLTOR  and  Fitch,  and  was  prone  to  go  distres^gly  hito  detail  on  relatbg  some 
favorite  *  fatal  calamity.'  For  fear  of  accidents  in  the  dark  he  had  turned  into  a  lower 
berth,  and  forgot  his  fears  for  a  time,  only  to  have  them  confirmed  by  this  dire  alarm. 
He,  and  the  sleeper  in  the  bed  Jost  over  him,  awoke  mutually  astonished,  at  the  same 
Instant;  but,  as  the  latter  endeavored  to  extricate  himself  from  his  narrow  shelf,  the 
boards  that  had  hitherto  sostained  him  gave  way,  and  the  timid  man  below  received  a 
shock  from  his  falling  neighbor,  who  was  no  Might-weight,*  tiiat  'knocked  the  wind 
clear  out  of  him.'  Being  quite  near,  I  saw  that  the  effect  of  that  stunning  stroke  had 
convinced  him  that  his  worst  fears  were  realized.  Recovering  breath,  however,  but  not 
his  presence  of  mind,  he  tumbled  out,  and  precipitated  himself  forcibly  upon  those  who 
were  trying  to  make  an  exit  by  the  stairs :  then,  ss  if  suddenly  remembering  that  he 
had  obtained  a  life-preserver  previous  to  retiring,  he  wildly  groped  back  among  the 
deserted  berths ;  but  being  unable  to  find  the  invaluable  In^-rubber,  he  clutched  fran- 
tically a  pair  of  heavy  boots  and  rejoined  th^  scuflle,  wherein  he  figured  conspicuously, 
using  them  as  a  weapon  with  which  to  win  his  way  to  liberty  and  life  I 

*  And  now  the  remaining  light,  which  had  barely  enabled  me  to  see  what  bad  passed, 
was  extinguished ;  and  for  some  seconds  the  dismay  and  wild  disorder  were  indescriba- 
ble :  then  I  heard  voices  of  command  and  entreaty  restraining  those  who  had  at  length 
reached  the  deck.  Presentiy  the  lights  from  above  shed  their  rays  over  the  tumultuous 
throng  below ;  and  I  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  motly  group  as  they  appeared  before  the 
restoration  of  order,  and  the  explanation  of  the  trifling  circumstance  wUch  had  pro- 
duced such  extreme  terror.  Clustered  about  the  companion-ladder,  vigorously  striving 
for  precedence  in  the  ascent,  and  consequently  retarding  the  flight  of  each  other,  the 
minority  of  men  swayed  to-and-fro :  one  moment  some  obtained  a  foot-hold  upon  it, 
only  to  be  thrust  off  the  next  Most  of  the  multitude  were  destitute  of  9om$  article  of 
dress.  One  nuin,  whose  person  was  otherwise  rather  immodestiy  deficient  in  clothing, ' 
had  secured  his  Aaf,  to  wldch  he  clung  as  to  an  arit  of  safety.  Life-preserveis  hung 
promiscuously  sbout  the  limbs  of  many,  but  they  wer^not  Inflated ;  and,  outside  of  the 
main  body,  irregular  skirmishing  was  going  on  with  a  pugilistic  ardor  that  would  have 
been  refreshing  to  a  *  Rough.'  The  *  Nervous  Man '  had  coitocidentiy  found  himself  and 
his  *  leathers  *  opposed  by  the  *  heavy-one  *  who  had  previously  neariy '  sqneldied*  him ; 
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tnd,  as  if  in  letUement  of  that  *  old  score/  waa  belaboring  his  antagonist  sonndlj. 
Gndually,  by  dint  of  perseverance  on  the  part  of  the  officers,  the  mad  party  began  to 
oomprehend  their  ludicrons  attitude ;  and  many  who  had  been  particularly  prominent 
actors  Blank  secretly  back  to  their  berths,  and  pretended;  when  subsequently  questioned, 
to  have  preserred  throughout  perfect  self-posses^on.  Such  as  these  affected  to  laugh 
at  the  affair  as  an  '  excellent  joke,*  but  their  merriment  was  of  a  ghastly  character,  and 
their  countenanoes  told  the  true  tale. 

*  And  now  there  was  a  great  demand  for  stimulants :  the  bar  was  opened,  and  as  far- 
ther sleep  was  out  of  the  question,  eyery  body  determined  to  '  make  a  night  of  it.' 
Under  the  potent  influence  of  *  strong  waters,'  the  serious  features  of  the  fright  melted 
away.  In  fact,  a  few  went  so  &r  as  to  say  that  '  they  rather  liked  an  occasional 
'  scare '  like  this ; '  and  eyen  the  *  Nervous  Han,'  as  the  boat  rounded  to  at  Long-Wharf, 
and  he  finished  his  last  tumbler  of  whiskey-punch,  declared  that  *such  occurrences  were 
nothing  when  once  one  was  used  to  them.' ' 

Long  finger-iudls  out  of  the  question,  it  strikes  us  that  a  little  of  the  im- 
perturbable codness  of  our  iHend  of  *  Aztec'  memorj,  ^  herein-before-meQ- 
tioned,*  would  haye  supplied  a  decided  desideratum  in  that  frightened  crowd 
of  half-demented  passengers. 


(Gossip  with  Rsadebs  and  Corbsspoitdsnts. — We  can  say  to  'J.  W.,'  our 

Jacksonyille  (IlL)  friend,  that  he  cannot  too  frequently  send  us  his  brief 

screeds '  (SootUce  :  see  Burns  and  Sgott)  too  often,  if  they  have  the  mingled 

playfulness  and  pathos  of  the  ^Whijff^/ram  twy  Mtwwlwwm^  a  few  of  which 

are  blown  to  our  readers,  'as  below : ' 

*I  HAVE  bought  me  a  meerachaunL  Pure  snowy-white  it  is,  with  a  polished  ml- 
ver  band  around  the  edge,  and  an  ornamental  cap.  It  is  a  genuine  article  too :  I  am 
confident  that  it  is,  for  Mynheer  Hans  Van  Enollenbsrosn,  the  tobacconist  of  whom 
I  bought  it,  pledged  me  his  word  as  a  Teuton,  as  a  dealer  in  tobacco,  and  as  a  vender  of 
pipes,  that  it  was  one  of  a  stock  surreptitiously  imported  (whence  the  extraordinarily  low 
price)  especially  for  their  firm,  by  his  partner  in  New- York.  He  also  added  that  he  had 
no  motive  for  deceiving  me,  as  he  had  sold  the  rest,  all  of  which,  he  parentheUcally  re- 
mariced,  had  given  abundant  satisfaction,  and  this  last  one  he  had  reserved  for  his  own 
private  smoking :  but,  as  I  was  one  of  his  best  friends,  (dearer  even  than  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  who  had  bought  two  of  his  handsomest  pipes,  and  presented  one  of  them  to 
His  Honor  the  Mayor,)  as  I  had  always  patronized  his  establishment,  and  as  I  really 
seemed  to  desire  some  token  of  friendship  from  him,  he  was  willing,  as  a  personal 
favor  to  me,  to  part  with  the  treasure  in  question  for  the  trivial  consideration  of  five 
dollars. 

'  Surprised  and  gratified  by  the  astonishing  liberality  of  my  friend,  I  disbursed  the 
requisite  funds  and  departed  with  my  prize. 

'  And  now,  sweet  charmer,  I  press  thee  to  my  lips,  and  prepare  to  rob  thee  of  thy 
virgin  purity,  and  clothe  thee  in  the  russet  robes  of  matronly  dignity.  Thou  shalt  be 
the  solace  of  my  toils  and  trials,  the  companion  of  my  idle  hours,  the  mother  of  many 
happy  memories  and  shadowy  day-dreams. 

*Pofl^  puff!    Well,  this  is  comfortable,  very;  especially  to  one  enjoying,  as  I  do, 
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the  luxurious  appurtenances  of  bachelorhood ;  namely,  a  roudng  hickorj  fire  glowing 
from  the  honest  open  countenance  of  an  old-fashioned  FaANKLix  stove ;  a  ragged  study- 
gown  that  will  not  burst  under  the  arms  eyerj  time  yon  stretch,  for  the  simple  reason 
that  it  has  already  *  gone  \ta  length '  in  that  direction ;  feet  emancqwted  from  boots,  and 
encased  in  ample  slippers,  etc.  eta,  which  supplies  all  the  little  incidentals  not  herein 
mentioned. 

*  Puif,  puff  I  As  I  said  before,  this  is  comfortable.  I  elevate  the  aforesaid  slippen 
to  the  mantel  -  piece,  dreading  no  objurgation  for  scratching  the  paint  Without 
the  fear  of  a  Caudli  lecture  on  scented  curtains,  I  raise  -clouds  of  incense  from  tho 
fragrant  *  Billt  Bowlkos,'  (not  the  mortal  remains  of  the  valiant  Seminole,  but  a  kind 
of  tobacco  bearing  his  name,)  and  people  them  with  the  fancies  of  my  half-thinUng, 

half-dreaming  brain.    Hemoties 

*  wmoB  long  ago. 

Like  dim  processions  of  a  dream,  have  sunk 
In  twilight  depths  away,' 

come  back  from  the  shadowy  *lang  syne,*  and  float  around  me  in  the  smoke-olonds. 
The  great  land-marks  of  childhood,  the  first  boots,  the  first  pair  of  *  gallowses,'  the 
broken  phina  sugar-bowl,  with  the  dire  personal  consequences  resulting  therefrom ;  the 
scarlet  fever — aU  stand  out  in  bold  relief ;  while  scattered  among  these  are  vague  re- 
'  collections  of  long  summer  days,  with  their  warm  cheerful  sunshine ;  and  then  of 
dreary  days  in  winter,  when  I  stood  by  the  window,  watdiing  the  falling  snow,  and 
wondering  where  it  came  from,  and  whither  it  went  when  the  wann  sun  shone  out  again. 
How  it  would  whirl  about  through  the  air,  and  beat  against  the  panes,  as  if  trying  to 
get  in  and  eiyoy  the  cheering  warmth  of  the  cosy  *  family  room.'  I  remember  how  my 
mother  would  call  me,  and  take  me  upon  her  lap,  when  the  household  was  aaMmbled 
for  evening  devotions.  How  solemnly  still  every  one  sat,  as  grandfather  *  found  the 
place'  in  the  old  thumbed  and  time-worn  Bibli;  and,  in  a  low  trembling  voice,  read 
some  long  genealogical  duster,  frill  of  harsh  unpronounceable  names.  And  then,  lay- 
ing aade  the  book,  with  a  reverent  *  Let  us  unite  in  prayer,'  he  would  kneel  and  fer- 
vently «Use  his  voloe  in  thanks  and  supplication.  As  he  would  speak  of  some  recent 
aifliction  in  a  neighbor's  family,  asking  Goo  to  give  them  strength  in  their  hour  of  trial ; 
and  prayed  that  I,  an  only  child,  might  be  spared  to  be  a  prop  to  my  parents  in  their 
old  age,  I  could  feel  my  mother's  hot  tears  dropping  upon  my  cheek,  and  wondered  why 
she  should  weep :  little  did  I  then  know  of  the  depth  and  all-absorbing  power  of  a 
mother's  love. 

*  God  help  the  boy  who  has  lost  his  mother  while  he  is  yet  a  child  I  He  will  have 
many  a  heavy  burden,  not  only  of  childhood's  petty  troublei^  (which  indeed  are  as 
great  and  as  important  to  him  as  those  of  manhood,)  not  of  boyish  sorrows  alone,  but 
many  a  weary  load  of  care,  which  a  mother's  love  could  lighten ;  many  a  sickening 
grief  and  maddening  disappointment  which  a  mother's  gentle  voice  could  soothe.  Goo 
help  him  I  for  he  will  need  much  help. 

*  And  there  was  the  ample  fire-place,  with  its  great  blazhig  and  crackling  fire  of 
hickory  logs,  before  which  I  would  sit  on  my  little  walnut  stool,  listening  to  the  nuise, 
a  meek  faded  old  lady,  with  a  snowy  cap  and  dress  of  subdued  drab  -*  as  die  told  me 
the  wonderful  story  of  little  Sauuil  and  the  angel.  I  thought  I  must  be  very  wicked, 
for  no  angel  ever  called  for  me,  and  If  one  had  I  was  sure  that  I  should  be  very  much 
frightened,  and  hide  my  head  under  the  bed-clothes.  Then  I  would  lay  my  head  in 
Aunt  Hannah's  lap,  and,  while  she  sofUy  croned  some  old  hymn,  would  gaxe  in  the  fire, 
wondering  if  better  children  than  I,  ever  had  angels  call  theur  names,  and  resolving  to 
try  to  be  good,  so  that  they  might  call  for  me,  till,  made  drowsy  by  the  monotonous 
humming,  I  fell  asleep  and  was  carried  off  to  bed.' 
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A  TowN-coBRESPO!n)«NT,  who  expFCSses  to  us  the  *  great  interest  which  he 
has  taken  in  the  varied  and  curious  ^Epitaphs^^  which  have  recently  appeared 
in  our  pages,^  sends  us  the  annexed: 

'  How  fleldom,  with  aU  the  pomp  and  profusion  of  marble,  do  you  oome  acrow  a 
reaUj  good  inscription  upon  a  tomb-tablet  or  grave-atone  t  Some  ridiculous  blunder  shall 
mar  the  whole :  at  one  time  in  the  record  itself  and  again  in  the  poetry  quoted  or 
*  made.'    Here,  for  example,  is  a  BuauMu  Epitaph^  a  Company^s  tribute : 

tBilHam  2., 

SON  or 

H.    (b   I.    F.    Hatoook: 

Bora  Jan*y  2lBt,  1850.    Died  Sept  2d,  1852. 

*  This  Is  mixing  up  business  with  fiunily  matters,  something  like  Dodd  and  Dxai  psbt 

in  Livsb's  works.    Subjoioed  is  another  of  the  same  stamp : 

Gsrolf  nt  0., 

Win   or   D.   A.   Rtsbsb, 

Daughter  of  CoL 

C.     ft    S.     GiLBKRT. 

Died  Sept  24th,  1849.    Aged  24  years. 

'  I  have  now  something  strange  in  the  history  of  epitaphs  to  record  for  you.  There 
is  a  story  connected  with  the  one  which  I  give  you  below.  It  has  the  merit  of  brevity, 
at  least.  One  night,  about  ten  yean  ago,  a  medical  student,  one  of  the  wildest  of  a 
wild  dasa,  left  the  Walnut-street  Theatre,  Philadelphia,  before  the  end  of  the  farce,  to 
go  home.  Shortly  after  turning  up  into  Ninth-street  he  came  upon  a  thinly-clad  female, 
making  headway  against  a  driving  snow-storm,  and  sobbing  ptteoualy.  In  endeavoring, 
in  answer  to  his  questions  to  tell  the  cause  of  her  sorrow,  she  burst  into  a  violent  fit  of 
weeping,  and  would  have  fedlen  to  the  ground  had  she  not  been  supported  by  a  hack- 
man  who  stood  near  by.  A  carriage  was  called,  and  the  woman  taken  home,  where 
she  lingered  in  a  very  precarious  state  for  upwards  of  two  week.  During  this  time  the 
student  was  constantiy  at  her  bedside,  when  not  at  lectures.  In  good  time  he  saw  her 
convalesce.  I  would  merely  mention  here,  that  the  cause  of  her  grief  was  meeting  in 
the  theatre  her  seducer,  and  bemg  shunned  by  him.    Poor  ^  I  -*  it  broke  her  heart. 

'  Two  months  had  scarcely  passed  when  the  student  hhnself  was  taken  down ;  and 
it  gradually  became  {Known  that  he  had  contracted  that  loathsome  and  contagious  dis- 
ease, the  BmaU-Pox,  When  the  fiust  was  announced  in  his  boarding-house,  it  was  too 
late  to  remove  him ;  and  the  house  itself  became  suddenly  empty ;  no  one  remaining 
but  an  old  ootored  cook  and  a  big  student,  who  swore  great  oaths  and  drank  bad 
whiskey. 

'  Two  days  after  the  house  was  so  suddenly  vacated  there  oame  a  soft  tap  at  the 
door,  and  in  walked  the  female  who,  as  I  have  mentioned,  was  braving  the  blast  one 
cold  night  in  Ninth-street  She  laid  down  a  satchel,  took  off  her  bonnet  and  shawl,  and 
quietiy  settled  into  the  position  of  nurse,  much  to  the  astonishment  of  the  black 
woman.  Tes ;  here  the  beautiful  and  frail  one  staid :  for  indeed  she  was  beautiful ; 
and  many  who  walked  Chestnut-street  might  have  envied  her  her  complexion  —  her 
eyes,  her  hair,  accomplishments.  Here  she  bent  over  the  loathsome  bed,  though  her 
wUte  arm  was  unmarked  by  the  charmed  protection — Vaeeine,  For  four  long  weeks 
her  eyes  scarcely  knew  rest ;  and  her  gentle  voice  sootiied  the  sick  one  when  he 
firetted,  and  read  to  him  when  he  was  still.    The  ddly  papers  and  the  news  of  the  city 
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she  read  and  commented  on :  she  cliattod  to  him  of  literature  and  sdence ;  and  when 
be  could  listen  to  music  she  plajed  and  sang  to  him,  carolling  some  sweet  dlttj, 
learned  in  by-gone  day.    Poor  Girl  1 

*  Our  student  was  rapidly  getting  well :  and  the  people  of  the  house  were  to  ren- 
'  ture  back  the  next  day :  so  she  put  on  her  bonnet,  drew  her  shawl  aroand  her,  and  said, 

'  Kow,  Habst,  the  people  are  coming  back  to-moROw ;  I  hare  done  my  duty  to  you : 
good-byl*  and  stooping  down,  she  kissed  the  student,  and — was  gonel  Being  en- 
.  countered  some  time  after,  she  refhsed  erery  thing  in  the  shape  of  presents,  and  eren 
listened  with  reluctance  to  attested  gratitude.  *  I  have  but  done  my  duty,'  was  her  only 
reply. 

*  The  following  winter  she  ^ed.  I  was  one  of  a  party  of  one  hundred  students  who 
paid  our  last  sad  tribute  of  respect  to  the  beautiful  girL  We  *  laid  her  down  to  rest : ' 
and  a  few  weeks  after,  there  was  erected  orer  her  graTe  this  tablet : 

HIOJACIT 

One  of   the  Fallen:  By  Name 

Vitttji   lllsmilton. 

She  was  a  Womah  :   and  by  the  Seductions  of  Han  FeU. 

8HI  BAD  ▲  HKAST:   BBI  DIKD:   AVD  OOD  18  BXR  JUOOX. 

* Jnus  said  unto  her:  'Woman,  where  are  thine  accusers?  Hath  no  man  con- 
demned thee  ? '  She  said :  '  No  man,  Lord.  '  And  Jnui  said  unto  her :  *  Neither  do  / 
condemn  thee :  go  and  sin  no  more.' 

^  On  the  foot-stone  is  this  inscription : 

VBnx  or  an  as  or  a  wASDina  waosa  aaiai  b  fouva. 

*  I  have  visited  the  grare  three  times  since.  A^  old  man,  who  lires  near  by,  r^ 
ceires  a  yearly  stipend  to  keep  the  grass  shorn  down,  and  every  fortnight  he  places  there 
a  fresh  offering  of  flowers.  Sweet,  gentle  girl  I  She  would  have  graced  any  society. 
The  cold  treatment  of  her  family  made  her  an  outcast :  her  seducer  deserted  her. 
God  was  good  to  her,  however,  and  took  her  away  early:  and  one  hundred  as  warm 
hearts  as  ever  beat  stood  around  her  grave  when  the  cold  earth  fell  upon  the  cof&n, 
and  breathed  a  prayer  for  her  soul's  peace.' 

'  *  This  last  epitaph,'  sajs  our  correspondent,  after  giving  the  locale  of  the 
others,  4s  in  the  yicinity  of  Philadelphia.  Many  an  old  student  will  remem- 
ber the  girl.  Not  one  who  attended  the  ftineral  will  ever  foi||et  a  scene  which 
took  place  when  the  first  earth  was  falling  upon  the  coffin.  A  BnoffBlR's  heart 
melted  at  last,  and  we  had  to  take  up  the  coffin  to  permit  him  to  lo(dc  upon 
his  beautiftil  sister's  fiuse  once  more.'  -  .  .  ^  Christmoi  Story^  by  our  old 
correspondent,  *  Paul  Siooyoik,'  was  received  too  late  for'  insertion  in  the 
present  number.  Tt  is  secured  for  our  next ;  with  two  excellent  and  interest- 
ing articles  from  J.  T.  Hsadlet,  Esq.,  author  of  *  Napoleon  and  his  Marshals,* 
^Washington  and  his  Generals,'  etc. ;  and  Jamiss  Pabton,  Esq.,  author  of  the 
*Life  of  Aaron  Burr,'  *Life  of  General  Jackson.'  We  think  (in  ftict,  we 
know)  we  can  safely  promise  our  readers  an  advance  of  intetest  in  every  suc- 
ceeding issue  of  our  Magazine.  -  -  -  Since  the  terrific  Battle  between 
Big  ^Boeton^  of  the  ^San  Diego  Herald^  and  John  Phasnix^  or  ^Squiboly  we 
do  n't  remember  to  have  met  with  a  more  sanguinary  engagement  than  the 
'renconter'  amberized  in  the  lines  which  ensue.  A  lesson,  moreorer,  is 
taught  in  the  literary  execution  of  the  *  eventful  narrative:'  which  is,  that 
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what  was  thotight  by  Mr.  Fob  and  his  admirers  to  be  a  most  'difficult,* 

*  »sthetic,'  and    '  genius-marked  *  bit  of  rare,  original,   '  melodious '    and 

*  rhythmical'  yersification,  is  after  all  a  mechanical  style,  which  is  as  *  easy  as 
lying.'  If  you  doubt,  reader,  perpend  the  following  stanzas  firom  the  pen  of 
our  South-Westem  *  Union'  correspondent  who  went  so  strong  in  a  somewhat 
*hazy'  speech,  lately  in  these  pages,  against  dividing  the  old  and  yoimg 
women  of  the  *  States,'  the  *  stars  and  stripes,'  and  especially  *Tankec- 
Doodle' — *  keeping  the  'Doodle'  in  the  North  and  sending  the  ^  Yankee '  to 
the  South.  His  ^Prairie  Vulture '  is  a  more  terrible  bird,  *  by  a  great  sight,' 
than  the  blackest '  Ratsn  '  that  eyer  croaked.  Observe,  an'  it  please  you,  that 
there  is  no  elocution— no  circumlocution.  The  poet  plimges,  in  medioB  res^ 
head-first  into  his  subject : 

*  I  WAB  travelling  o'er  a  prairie,  on  a  rail-road,  lone  and  *  wary,' 
AU  anstmng  and  nearly  crazy  with  the  olatter  and  the  roar : 
While  I  mattered  something  faintlv,  oame  a  viaage  far  from  aaintlj, 
Peering  sharply,  leering  quaintljj^  tnrough  the  glasses  of  the  door : 

*  'T  IB  some  lackleaa  debtor  nmning,  or  some  eastern  dnmiing  bore — 

One  of  these  and  nothing  more.' 

'  'T  waa  the  hottest  day  of  An^t :  aand  was  flying  big  as  saw-dnst, 
And  like  snow  in  winter  drlftmg,  half-an-inch  deep  on  the  floor : 
I  was  thinking  of  the  screeching,  of  the  wailing  and  beseeching, 
And  the  fearftd  brimstone  prea^iing  of  the  old  presiding  bore — 
Of  masqnito-mnsio  singing,  with  the  dismal  horrid  snore 
That  I  heard  the  night  before. 

'  Then  it  seemed  the  Press  was  lacking,  for  down 't  should  come  a-whacking 
On  all  *  hifalatin'  noises,  as  old  Pltmottth  did  of  yore : 
So  that  whan  the  &ce  oame  peeling  tl^ough  the  glass  so  quaintly  leering, 
And  with  contemptuous  sneering,  I  said,  VLiterary  bore, 
Or  he  nmt  some  western  weekly,  and  is  always  ran  ashore  : 
*■  This  kt  ia  and  nothing  more,' 

*  To  a  vaeant  seat  then  going,  (with  a  look  so  veiy  knowing,  * 
That  hia  visage  set  me  grinmngj  and  my  hat  a  peering  o'er ; 

Hair  and  beard  so  long  and  waving,  never  seemed  to  tnlnk  of  shaving. 
Looked  he  like  some  ranting,  raviog  free-loYe  preacher  traveiliog  o'er 
*  All  creation,'  and  deceivitur  good  old  grannies  bv  the  score, 
With  ms  'fangled,  lech'rous  lore. 

*  Not  the  least  attention  paid  he  to  gentleman  .or  lady : 

Bnt  to  me  abruptly  tummsf,  *  Surely,  Sir,  we  've  met  Wore ! 
Tea,  my  dear  Kr,  #1  told  yon,  for  a  balance  vet  I  hold  you : 
You  remember  once  I  sold  you  large  extent  of  land  and  ore  f 
I  was  then  in  debt  so  deeply,  that  I  sold  yon  something  lower : 
'  Here  tney  lie  all  out  of  door.' 

'  Thimder -'n'*  lightning  t  hold  me  level  1 — are  Toa  monster  !  ^are  yon  Dcvtl  t 
Are  thus  *er«  the  lands  you  sold  me  I  —  where 's  the  '  timber '  and  the  *  ore  ? ' 
Then  he  p'inted  outward,  sneering,  and  into  distance  peering, 
Said :  '  I  think  we  're  tometking  nearing,  or  a  dead  now  ffoes  before : 
Kay  be  woods,  or  land  or  water,  or  the  prairie's  sandy  shore  — 
May  be  sJ^  and  nothing  more.' 

*  Turned  I  to  this  man,  haiiy.  *  Tell  me,'  sjdd  I,  •  is  there  'ary 
Saw-log  on  this  stupid  prauie— log  or  stick  two  inches  o'er  f ' 
Then  he  looked  so  sad  and  saintly,  and  he  ahut  one  eve  so  qaaintly, 
He  resembled  (and  not  faintly)  more  the  Bsvn.  than  before : 

*  Mostly  yon  have  grass  abunouit — fh>gs  and  snakes  and  aU  oat  door ; 


I  Them  you  'U  have  for  evermore.' 

'  Insolt  I  eonld  stand  no  longer :  and  I  seized  him,  feeling  stronger  I 
'Gunst  his  fist  I  put  my  *  sniff-ter,'  and  my  head  against  the  door : 
Seemed  the  cars  to  be  all  smashing ;  through  my  head  a  thought  was  flashing, 
I  wooid  ffive  to  him  a  thrsshing  i  so  I  laid  down  on  the  floor : 
In  my  nund  then  rose  a  Query,  as  1  lay  there  on  the  floor, 
Shan  I  ever  >  Uck '  him  more  t 
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*  Hs  bdbra  a  Jrsncx  *i»^ned  me,  and  two  whole  days  thoa  Retained  me : 

Justice  ordered  me  to  pn^on,  *  peace '  to  keep  for  evermore : 
I  procure  for  me  as  Bailor,  to  release  me  from  the  JaUeri 
8ach  a  limpay,  one-ered  Tailor  as  I  nerer  saw  before : 
Now  full  fast  I  travel  eastward — leaving  MifwiBaippi'a  shore : 

I  *  fgo  westward  *  nevermore  I  t.  h.  r. 

*  Two  hold  him :  one  can  hold  me ! '  -  -  -  A  fbiend  writing  from  Millers- 
burgh,  (Ohio,)  says :  '  Seeing  an  article  in  Vanity  Fair^  entitled,  ^Jenkina  on  tJie 
New  Hippodrome^  brought  to  mind  the  following  incident :  A  few  years  since,  a 
trayclling  circus  was  duly  announced  by  flaming  posters  to  exhibit  in  the  town 

of  E y  upon  a  certain  day,  and  inyiting  all  who  wished  to  see  the  grandest 

Hippodrome  in  the  world  to  be  present  Among  the  attendants  of  the  exhibi- 
tion were  Sallib  B ^  and  her  husband  Hirak.    Sjlllis,  in  speaking  of  the 

'  show '  to  some  of  her  acquaintances  on  the  following  day,  characterized  it  as 
a  *•  cheat  and  an  imposition.*  *  Hibuc  and  me,'  sud  she,  *  went  down  to  town, 
staid  all  day,  paid  our  two  shillings  a  piece  to  see  the  Hippodrome^  and  they 
never  brought  him  out,  and  we  did  not  get  to  see  him. at  all  I  It 's  a  down- 
right shame  to  swindle  people  out  of  their  money  in  that  way  1 ' *  I  seb 

you  deyote  a  space  occasionally  to  the  *  smart'  and  funny  sayings  of  the  little 
ones.  A  fiiend  of  mine  who  has  a  little  girl  two  years  old,  vhose  play-mates 
are  a  neighbor's  little  boys,  known  respectively  as  Billt  and  Ally,  (fivLLt 
being  the  elder,  and  considerably  laiger ;)  her  fkther  was  one  day  showing 
her  some  pictures  in  an  illustrated  geography  when  he  came  to  an  Alligator. 
After  telling  her  what  it  was,  he  turned  to  the  next  page,  where  was  an  Ele- 
phant He  asked  her  if  she  knew  what  that  was.  *  Yes,  yes  1 '  said  she,  *  that  * 
is  a  BiLLT-gator  I '  And  here  is  another :  A  little  three-year  old  had  been 
very  anxious  for  a  parasoL  Her  mother  told  her  she  was  not  old  enough  to 
have  on6.  She  oame  in  one  day,  in  early  spring,  from  a  walk,  with  her  whole 
fiice  radiant :  ^  Mamma,'  said  she,  '  Lizzne  B  has  got  a  parasol,  and  she  is 
not  one  bit  bigger  than  /am.'  *OhI  well,'  said  her  mother,  4t  is  too  cool 
now  to  need  one ;  so  we  will  say  no  more  about  it'  The  animated  flush 
filled :  she  sat  looking  very  seriously  for  some  time,  when  her  mother  asked 
her  what  she  was  thinking  about?  *I  was  thinking,'  said  she  sadly,  Sf  I 
should  die  and  go  to  Heaven,  whether  I  should  died  a  parasol  there,  where 
it  is  ialways  summer.' '  -  .  .  *  Our  Excellent  Women  of  the  Methodist 
Churchy  in  England  and  Ameriea^^  is  the  simple  title  of  a  very  elegant  and 
excellent  work,  of  large  siae,  illustrated,  and  really  'embellished,'  with  four^ 
teen  fine  engravings  on  steel,  presenting  for  present  recognition  the  *  represen- 
tative women '  in  this  large  and  always  extending  denomination.  '  In  the 
Church  Militant,'  says  the  editor,  G.  P.  Diboswat,  A.M.,  in  his  brief  pre&ce, 
*'  Women  have  ever  been  preeminent  in  their  numbers  and  character ;  the  first 
to  profess  Christ,  and  the  last  to  desert  or  disbelieve  Hue : '  and  he  proceeds 
to  establish  this  fact,  as  exemplified  in  one  branch  of  the  Christian  Church,  by 
dting  the  illustrious  examples  of  *  Excellent  Women,'  who  have  adorned  the 
Methodist  persuasion ;  who  were  *  burning  and  shining  lights '  in  their  day,  but 
who  have  passed  away  to  the  '  heavenly  state,'  leaving  only  the  recollection  of 
their  virtues  and  piety  behind  them.  We  shall  have  more  to  say  of  this 
volume  (which  has  awakened  many  an  early  memory  in  our  mind)  in  our  next 
number.    The  volume  is  beautifully  printed,  upon  large  clear  types  and  fine 
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white  paper,  u\d  jery  lumdaomely  boand.  It  will  be  sold  by  subeoription  and 
by  agents.  The  illustrations  are  fourteen  in  number,  and  embrace,  among 
others,  Mrs.  John  Wkslbt,  and  the  Ooontess  of  Huhtikoton,  representing  the 
'  Excellent  Women '  of  England.  -  -  -  Oub  friend,  *  F.  P.  L.,'  of  Nashville, 
(Tenn.,)  tells  a  laughable  story  of  an  ambitious  supernumerary,  in  one  of  the 
south-western  theatres.  He  said  to  his  manager  one  night,  just  before  it  be- 
came his  turn  to  go  upon  the  stage :  *  I  wish  you  would  grant  me  a  small 
fitYor :  I  Ve  got  tired  of  *  going  on,'  night  after  night,  and  saying  nothing  but 
•  My  lord,  your  carriage  awaits  you.'  I  want  you  to  let  me  add  a  few  words : 
4hey  shall  be  short,  and  I  can  make  a  p'mt  with  'em  that  will '  telL'  The  good- 
natured  manager,  willing  to  humor  the  poor  '  supe,'  gave  him  the  required  per- 
mission, *  for  one  night  only.'  So  when  he  made  his  customazy  appearance 
upon  the  scene,  he  defirered  himself  as  follows:  'My  lord,  your  carriage 
awaits  you :  in  the  mean  time,  allow  me  to  observe,  that  a  man  who  strikes  a 
woman  is  below  the  oonTivialities  of  his  sex,  and  notice  of  a  human  being  1 ' 
Earing  interpolated  this  high-sounding  speech  into  his  text,  he  retired  *■  amidst 
prolonged  applause  1 '  -  -  -  Ma.  N.  Hoft  had  a  shooting-match  about 
Christmas  at  Wrightsrille,  Clinton  county.  He  called  attention  to  it  in  a  poet- 
ical handbill,  which  closed  with  a  new  designation  in  Natural  History : 

*  Ok  the  Twentieth  day  of  December, 

A  shooting  Match  yon  must  remember; 
He  will  have,  if  be  'b  not  dead, 
For  yon  to  shoot  away  your  lead. 

*  Forty  rods  npon  a  bench 

He  'U  set  a  Tubkxt  from  the  fence ; 
If  your  ball  the  turkey  bleeds, 
The  turkey  is  yours  for  the  deed. 

*Now  all  those  that  wish  to  come. 
Do  n't  foi^t  to  fetch  a  gun ; 
For  the  day  will  pass  away. 
Then  at  night  yon  can  play. 

*  Now  I  want  to  say  a  word, 
The  TnuEKT  is  tk  pretty  bird  \ 
And  If  you  all  the  turKeys  kill. 
Then  do  n't  forget  to  pay  the  bill.' 

The  turkey  may  be  a  *  pretty '  bird,  but  as  the  *  huge  feeder '  remarked,  he 
is  open  to  one  serious  objection :  he  is  *  too  much  for  one^  and  not  enough  for 
two  I '  That  makes  it  bad  I  -  -  -  '  Paul  Bbbnou,'  writing  to  us  from 
*'Up  in  the  PineSj*  a  locality  which  he  has  taught  us,  in  common  with  our 
readers,  to  regard  with  interest,  speaks  as  follows,  in  a  late  brief  note  to  the 
Ennos,  touching  the  &ithful  Knickebbookbr  coadjutor,  whose  demise  we  re- 
cently announced :  *  Permit  a  word  from  *  far  away,'  to  the  memory  of  Toomas 
Q.  Lakb.  Although  I  have  never  exchanged  a  dozen  words  with  him,  I  had 
taken  a  liking  to  his  ingenuous  face ;  and  I  was  shocked  when  I  read  your  an- 
nouncement of  his  death.  All  who  had  occasion  to  visit  the  town-sanctum 
must  have  noticed  his  pleasant  though  sad  countenance,  and  felt  thit  in  him 
you  had  a  faithful  follower  and  an  attached  friend.  The  prompt  and  ready 
manner  with  which  he  answered  all  inquiries  in  the  absence  of  the  Editor,  and 
the  pains  which  he  took  to  obtain  and  impart  all  needed  information,  testified 
to  his  quick  intelligenoe  and  his  devotion  to  the  interests  of  the  Magazine. 
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There  are  men —  *  some,*  not  manjr — who  «re  so  uabued  with  honesty,  that 

it '  crops  out '  in  every  look  and  lineament :  Thoxas  Q.  Lajtb  was  one  of  this 

dass.    The  worid  is  poorer  in  honesty  sinoe  his  death.'    A  well-<iesenred  tri« 

bnte  from  a  comparatiye  stranger.   •  -  -  A  Non  from  a  once-little  girl,  written 

from  her  first  boarding-schbol,  (some  of  our  readers  have  heard  of  'little 

JosK,')  saddens  us  *  a  bit*  to-night,  as  we  recall  the  'days  that  were,*  and  only 

so  little  while  ago  1    Her  once  '  small  presence '  is  with  ns  in  our  warm  sane- 

turn  on  this  cold  wintiy  night :  and  a  '  weird,  stormy  night '  it  is^  troly : 

•  The  rude  wmtiy  winds 

Wildly  rmve  roond  our  dwelling. 

And  the  roar  of  the  flood  ^ 

On  the  nlght-hreeie  ia  sweUing.' 

Many  little  winning  ways,  and  much  innocent  childish  prattle  are  here, 
howerer;  'nor  will  they  hence  depart*  'There  is  but  one  step,*  says  Ea- 
K2ST  Leooutb,  'from  adolescence  to  maidenhood.  With  young  women,  as 
with  plants  in  May,  every  hour  is  as  a  day,  every  day  as  a  month :  so  full  of 
life  are  they — so  quick  to  develop.  Nature  at  such  times  makes  no  slow  and 
invisible  advances :  in  one  night  a  shrub,  that  scarcely  budded  yesterday,  is 
covered  with  leaves  and  flowers.  In  barely  one  season,  under  your  very  eyes, 
the  child  becomes  a  young  woman,  the  young  woman  is  betrothed,  aflSanced. 
What  &ther  does  not  feel  himself  possessed  by  mingled  astonishment^  pride, 
and  fear  at  this  transformation,  which  every  day  shows  him  in  his  daughter  a 
new  being,  changing  his  affection  into  a  species  of  respectful  regard,  and  afflict- 
ing him  with  sadness,  by  compelling  him  to  reflect  that  the  moment  of  separa- 
tion is  rapidly  approaching — that  it  has  even  come.*  Fathers  and  mothers 
will  appreciate  this.  -  -  -  Mr.  Elkanah  Demoobitus  Gibson^  Esq.,  the 
barber,  who  gives  his  'confessions*  and  ventilates  his  literary  aspirations 
in  the  Nino -York  Saturday  Presa^  reminds  us  of  a  Barber' $  Critiei$m  which 
our  old  tonsorial  chief^  Jdc  Grant,  (who  so  soon  raised  high  his  '  pile  *  in 
Califomia,)  once  made  upon  Mr.  LoNoraLLOw*s  'Village  Blacksmith,*  with  the 
manuscript  of  which  we  were  on  our  way  to  the  printing-office : 

*  Hu  hair  is  crisp,  and  black  and  2»n^, 
Bis  face  is  like  the  tan,'  etc 

'  That  *s  wrong,*  said  Ju :  '  erisp  hair  aint  long :  I  should  say : 

'  Bis  hair  is  crisp,  and  black  and  ttrong  : ' 
and  I  guess  that*s  the  hair  he  meant*  It  was  'borne  in  upon  our  mind,  as 
Friends  say,  that  our  popular  poet  had  availed  of  the  hirsute  criticism :  but  in 
all  late  editions  we  find  the  'original  reading*  retained.  -  -  -  'H.  S.  M.' 
is  an  active  hotel-clerk,  in  one  of  our  prominent  metropolitan  hotels :  vast 
caravansaries,  many  of  them,  which  like  Capt*n  Ed*ard  Cuttle's  watch,  are 
'excelled  by  few,  and  eq*alled  by  none,*  in  any  portion  of  the  'globed  airth.' 
Ho  sends  us  the  subjoined,  (in  a  kindly  note,  which  is  both  appreciated  and 
reciprocated,)  as  'being  nearly  as  good  as  the  'Dutch-English  Letter,*  in  our 
December  number.*  In  his  position,  as  hotel-clerk,  he  tells  us  that  he  has  oc- 
casion to  look  over  not  a  few  similar  letters  and  petiUons  every  day.  This  is 
the  ^Petitionary  Bpiatle:* 

*Thxs  young  man  seems  to  be  worth  to  help  him  a  little  along :  he  comes  Just  from 
the  hospital,  and  he  wishes  to' see  his  fiiends  at  Pittsbuigh.  So  much  as  I  know  him, 
he  has  a  good  caracter,  and  he  comes  from  a  respectfully  family.  I  hope  that  he  used 
any  thing  for  helping  him  along  in  the  best  manner.'    (Signed)  *  l  b.* 
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Amherst,  Andover  TheoL  Bern.,  Antioch,  Beloit,  Bowdoin,  Brown, 
Cambridge  Univ.,  Eng. ;  Columbia,  Dartmouth,  Hamilton,  Har- 
vard, Kenyon,   Marietta,    Middlebury,    Oberlin,    Pennsyl- 
vania, Trinity,  Troy  Univ.,  Union  Coll.,  Union  Theol. 
Bern.,  Univ.  of  Heidelberg,  Univ.  of  New-York, 
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"The  numbers  before  us  give  ample  promise  of  a  journal  which  will  find  faror  not  within 
rol]eg<e-wa1Is  alone,  but  among  liberally  educated  and  professional  men  generally.  The  space  is 
Terr  jodietoosly  distributed.  Abundant  room  is  allowed  for  the  news  articles  from  the  several 
institations  represented ;  while  the  greater  part  of  each  number  is  oeenpied  by  essays  on  educa- 
tional and  literary  subjects.  We  earnestly  bespeak  for  the  work  the  liberal  patronage  which  it 
needa  at  the  outset,  and  which  we  are  sure  it  will  have  without  asking,  when  its  merits  shall 
become  generally  known,*' — Norih^American  Review, 

"Some  of  its  essays  would  honor  the  pages  of  the  New-Englandsr  or  the  NorihrAmerioan ;  and 
Ur  its  news  articles,  we  should  look  in  rain  to  any  eotemporary  journal" — The  Cangr^a- 
fionahst,  (Boston.) 

"  We  give  a  most  cordial  welcome  to  a  periodical  which  we  trust  will  begin  a  new  period  in 
the  literary  history  of  our  educational  institutions."— ^t&mfoc  Montftly. 

"  Moet  of  its  contribntionB  are  well  written  and  of  permanent  interest;  some  are  specimens  of 
iine  taste  and  finished  scholarship." — BibUotheca  Sacra, 

"  It  will  form  a  bond  of  union  among  young  men  now  pursuing  their  academic  course,  allay 
]*>cal  and  personal  prejudiees,  enlarge  the  sphere  of  inquiry  and  thought,  and  tend  to  check  the 
aedon  of  old  Honkensm,  whieh  spreada  the  dry-rot  at  the  foundation  of  our  schools  and  ool- 
U'ges.^— a:  Y,  TrUnsM. 

The  magazine  is  published  at  cost,  namely,  Two  Dollars  a  year,  in  advance.  It 
enters  on  its  second  year,  with  the  Number  for  January,  1861,  with  a  circulation 
of  over  a  thousand,  and  out  of  debt.  Subscriptions  are  solicited  from  Alunmi  of 
the  difS^rent  Colleges  in  the  Association,  and  friends  of  liberal  education 
^enenlly. 

THOMAS  H.  PEASE,  New-Havkn,  Conn., 

Oeneral  Agent  for  Subacriptioiia. 
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COLONEL  COLT'S  FIRE-ARMS, 

THE  TERROR  OF  INVADERS, 

Whether  thej  plot  against  individaals,  families,  states,  or  nations — skiving  a 
sense  of  inestimable  security  to  their  possessors,  who  may  sleep  within  the  walls 
of  their  dwellings,  in  the  forest,  or  on  the  bleak  prairie,  knowing,  as  they  do, 
from  the  testimony  of  thousands,  if  not  from  their  own  experience,  that  the 
burglar,  the  incendiary,  and  the  sayage,  (whose  spring  is  not  so  rapid  as  the 
response  of  a  Colt's  Revolvsb  to  the  touchy)  all  alike  fear  the  speedy  justice 
which  it  may  be  made  to  measure  ont  at  will. 
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MADS  OF 

SiLVEB  Spbing  Steel,  with  Obeeping  Levee  Eamrod, 

OF  INCREiSED  CAUBRB,  ilTD  OF  EXTRAOWIHAET  8TBEHGTH  AID  LIGHTHESS, 

Are  a  great  boon  to  the  bold  Frontiersman,  the  isolated  Planter,  the  lone 
Traveller,  the  adventurous  Hunter,  and  to 

A.LL  W^HO  ISTEED  PROTECTION. 

They  stand  unrivalled  by  any  of  the  bogus  inventions  which  have  sprung  up 
with  the  rapidity  and  strength  of  mushrooms  in  imitation  of  them ;  such  toys 
as  serve  but  to  sting  and  irritate  —  made  to  impose  upon  that  class  of  persons 
who,  like  the  immortal  Crummels,  are  "always  in  search  of  novelty" — 
"  pleased  with  a  rattle,  tickled  with  a  straw."  These  pepper-boxes,  with  pea- 
like pellets,  have  had  an  ephemeral  reputation  in  drawmg-room  circles,  but 
they  have  passed  away  "into  the  sOent  land,"  and  the  old  trusty  weapon,  in  a 
gala  dress,  is  found  to  be  the  only  safe  pioneer  to  civilization  thi-onghout  the 
world.     Address, 

fOLT'S  PATENT  FIRE-ARMS  HANUFACTITRINC  CO., 


HABTFOBD,  COHK 
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Will  give  their  best  efforts  to  onr  pages.    Besides  its 

OABEFULLY  EDITED  LITERABY  DEPAETMENT, 

A  portion  of  the  Magazine  is  devoted  to  subjects  of  special  interest  to  the  Home 

Circle.    It  has  a 

Health  Department,  a  Mother's  Department,  a  Toilet  and  Work-Table  Department,  a 
Boy*8  and  Girl's  Treasury,  a  Housekeeper's  Repository,  a  Review  Department,  &o. 

AN    ELEGANT  STEEL  ENGRAVING 

Is  given  in  each  number  of  the  Magazine,  besides  from  six  to  eight  pages  of  dress, 
mantle,  and  needle-work  patterns,  and  other  choice  illustrations. 

PREMIUMS. 

We  offer  two  elegant  and  attractive  Steel  Engravings  as  premiums  to  aU 
teho  tnake  up  Clubs.  One  of  them  is  called  "  SEVENTY-SIX,"  and  is  16  inches 
by  23;  the  other,  "HE  KNEW  THE  SCRIPnjRES  FROM  HIS  YOUTH," 
14  inches  by  20.  They  are  first-class  engravings  as  to  execution,  and  will  make 
handsome  ornaments  for  any  parlor.    The  publisher's  price  for  these  plates  is 

tl.50  each. 

^ 

TERMS,    IN     ADVANCE. 

1  copy  (and  one  of  the  preminm  plates,)  -        -        -         -        $2.00 

2  copies  (and  one  of  the  premium  plates  to  getter-up  of  Club,)      3.00 

3  "         "  *'  "  "  4.00 

4  "         "  "  "  "  5.00 
8      ''   (and  an  extra  copy  of  Magazine,  and  one  premium  plate 

to  getter-up  of  Club,) 10.00 

12      ''   (and  an  extra  copy  of  Magazine,  and  both  premium 

plates  to  getter-up  of  Club,)  -  .  -  -  15.00 
17      "   (and  an  extra  copy  of  Magazine,  and  both  premium 

plates  to  getter-up  of  Club,)      -        -        -        .        20.00 

Three  red  stamps  must  be  sent,  in  every  case,  to  pay  the  cost  of  mailing 
each  premium. 

SpectaMi  Huiters  seBt  te  all  wha  wish  to  svtecribe,  ar  make  vp  Claks. 
CLUBBING. 

Ho]f£  Magazinb,  and  Godey^  Harper^  or  Knickerbacker^  $3.60  per  annum. 
Hdte£  Maoazikb,  and  Sa^irday  Moening  Post^  $3. 

Address, 

T.  S.  ARTHUR  &  CO., 

828  Walnut  St.,  Philadelphia. 
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ELEGANT  PREMIUMS  TO   GETTERS-UP   OF   CLUBS. 


Arthur's  Home  Magazine, 

FOR  1861.   VOLS.  XVn.  &  XVIH. 


IDITBDBT 

T.  S.  ARTHUR  &  VIRGUNIA  F.  TOWNSEND. 

BeToted  to  Soeial  Uteratnre,  Art,  Morals,  Health,  and 
Doaoiestic  Happiness. 


So  well  known  is  the  HOME  MAGAZINE  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States 
and  the  Canadas,  that  we  are  scarcely  required  in  the  announcement  for  1861  to 
speak  of  its  peculiar  characteristics.  All  that  its  name  implies,  the  editors  have 
striven  and  will  strive  to  make  it. 

Our  purpose  has  ever  been  to  give  a  magazine  that  should  unite  the  attrao- 
tions  of 

CHOICE  m  ElEGIIIT  IITERIITURE  WITH  HIGH  MORIIL  AIMS, 

And  teach  useful  lessons  to  men,  women,  and  children,  in  all  degrees  of  Ufe. 

Still  more  eminently  will  this  feature  of  excellence,  interest,  and  use- 

ftdness  in  the  reading  matter  of  the  Home  Magazine  be 

regarded  in  the  flitiire  volumes. 

In  the  January  number  will  be  commenced  a  9iew  aerial  entitled, 

NOTHING    BUT    MONEY, 

M188  TowNBKND  will  continue  to  fomifih  those  charming  stories  and  exquisite 
picture-sketches  which  have  been  the  delight  of  so  many  readers.    While 
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CHRISTIM  INQUIRER. 

- —  ^  •  m - 

The  CHBI8TIAH  QTaVIBEB  is  publiahed  WSEKLT,  in  the  City  of  Hew-Tork, 

rn>n  nn  nxnoiiAL  cbarqb  ow 

Rev.  A..  JL.  LIVERMORE, 

AMDin  »T  Tin 

MOST  EMIHEKT  WRITERS  OF  THE  UNITARIAN   DENOMINATION. 

It  ifl  designed  to  be  Vubb,  FiASLns,  and  Rxtuibt, 

Of  liberal  thought  and  the  most  advanoed  Ohriatian  tone. 

Terms :— Delivered  by  Carrier,  $2.50;   by  Mail,  $2.00  per  annum. 

CHRISTIAN  INQUIEEE, 

111   Broadway,   N.  Y. 

**Tlie  courteous  and  able  organ  of  the  Unitarian  denomination  In  aiia  city. ^—IfevhTorib  TWfrtma. 

**  A  modal  paper.**-v2iMfo»  JaummL 

**'  One  of  the  ablast  raUgloas  newspapers  published  in  America.**— FofU^rs  Jlsrald. 

"*  It  to  fan  of  life,  learning,  and  llberalitj.*'— Anufay-zScAooI  OM0U0. 

**  The  ably  conducted  organ  of  onr  Unitarian  fellow-Chrtotians.**— Jfon^reoi  Herald. 

**  One  of  the  ablest  Unitarian  Jonmals  hi  the  coontry.**— ilTew-  York  Daiiy  Jfew. 

"Thoae  who  In  these  dajs  of  controvenj  and  reUgiooa  awsksning^  are  in  want  of  a  good  Unitarian  paper,  will 
find  It  especially  in  the  Cnai8TiA!i  Ikquibbs,  of  New-Tork.  It  is  edited  by  Rev.  A.  A.  LirutMoas,  (who  is  well-known 
as  a  scholar  and  theologian,)  and  It  is  decidedly  superior  in  Interest  and  ability  to  any  newspaper  with  which  we 
ire  acquainted  in  the  denomination.'*— ilTo^^Mfc  Cowity  Joumcd. 

**■  Tour  paper  is  doing  its  work  for  Liberal  Ghrtollanity,  and  to  full  of  life  and  power.**— Pr^;/'.  J^.  F.  IbUom. 

^  TUs  paper— which,  in  onr  Tlew,  to  the  best  religious  Journal  In  this  country— Is  descrying  of  ttte  wiJest  en- 
couragement on  the  part  of  all  who  profess  to  be  Liberal  Christians.  Its  hearty  sympathy  with  all  enterprtoes  which 
hare  for  their  oh|ect  the  amelioration  of  the  condition  of  mankind,  of  whaterer  clime  or  sect,  and  its  earnest  and 
hearty  recognition  of  all  that  to  good  and  Just  in  other  denominations,  should  commend  it  to  those  whobehere  in 
progress,  both  in  religious  and  social  matters.  Its  selections  are  of  a  Tery  high  order  of  exceUenoe.**— i>M24am 
(^OMtta. 

**Thto  able  Journal,  published  weekly  by  the  Unitarian  Association  of  the  State  of  New-Tork,  well  nudntains  its 
character  as  a  eandld,  liberal,  and  fearless  religious  newspaper.  The  independence  and  rigorous  earnestness  with 
which  it  dIscasBes  the  religions  questions  of  the  times,  make  It  a  powerfhl  auxOlaiy  to  those  who  are  strirlng  for  the 
attainment  of  a  Tital  piety.  Its  selections  are  eminently  Judicious,  and  those  who  are  so  fortunate  as  to  be  numbered 
smong  its  patrons,  have  presented  to  them,  in  lis  well-iilled  pages,  the  gems  of  thought  uttered  by  the  most  eloquent 
and  profound  religions  thinkers  of  the  sge.  It  to  iuTahiable  as  a  family  rtoitor.  We  are  glad  to  learn  that  Ito  suc- 
cess indicates  a  Just  appreciation  of  its  merita**— Jioitois  7y€m9oripL 

**  Tbb  Cbbistiah  lH<|imaB,  the  organ  of  the  Unitarian  Association  of  the  State  of  New- York,  to  a  firm  and  able 
SBpporter  of  the  Broad  Church  moTement,  scholarly  and  nnsectarlan  in  tone,  and  outspoken  in  its  conrictiotts  of 
right  Kaay  of  Its  artieles  show  more  of  the  research  and  finish  of  the  ItmtUw  than  to  usual  in  papers  of  its  class. 
It  to  one  of  the  Tory  best  religious  papers  with  which  we  are  acquainted.**— (TArMtoit  Undon. 

**  Tour  paper  to  the  rtobest  of  our  religious  weeklies.**— iSee.  Thmdort  OUtpp, 
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SEVEN   YEj^RS! 

Thm  MTen  years  of  nnriTaled  mooMs  attending  the 

"COSMOPOLITAN    ART   ASSOCIATION" 

Have  made  it  a  hooaahold  word  thronshout  enrerj  qnarter  of  the  Ooantry. 

Under  the  aiuplcee  of  thli  popnUur  Initlftatlon,  oyer  thrM  Aimdr«i  thoutand  homst  ha,rt  tearneu  lo  appreciate 
—1^  beautlfal  works  of  art  on  their  walli,  and  choice  literature  on  their  tablet—the  great  beneflta  derired  tmm 
becoming  a  rabicrlber. 

SabecrlptlonB  are  now  being  reoelred  In  a  ratio  unparalleled  with  that  of  any  prerlooi  year. 

TERMS    OF   SUBSCRIPTION - 
Any  penon  can  become  a  member  by  labicriblng  three  dottart,  for  which  sum  they  will  reeeiTO 
1st.— The  large  and  superb  steel  engraving.  30x38  inches,  entitled 

"FALSTAFF    MUSTERING-   HIS'  RECRUITS;" 
ad.— One  oop7>  one  year,  of  that  elegantly  Ulustratedlmagaaine. 

"THE  COSMOPOLITAN  ART  JOURNAL;" 

3d.— Vour  admissions,  during  the  season,  to 

The  Gallery  of  Paintiiigs,  548  Broadway,  N.  T. 

In  addition  to  the  abore  beneflta,  there  will  be  given  to  rabMrlben,  aa  gratallooi  premiums,  OTCr 

FIVE    HUNDRED    BEAUTIFUL    WORKS    OF    ART! 

comprising  Tsloable  paintings,  marbles,  parlans,  oatllnes,  etc.,  forming  a  tnil7  national  beneflt. 

TBI  BUPUB  SMoaATixo,  whlch  erery  sobacrfber  will  reeelTo,  entitled,  "  PALsrArr  MbflnanrG  ma  RaaamTB,**  is 
one  of  the  most  beaotifiil  and  popular  engrarlnga  erer  Issned  In  this  oountry.  It  is  done  on  steel.  In  jKns  tins  and 
etipplSj  and  Is  printed  on  heavy  plate  paper,  Su  by  88  inches,  making  a  most  choice  ornament,  soltame  for  the  walls 
of  either  the  library,  parlor  or  offloe.  Its  sol^ect  is  the  celebrated  scene  of  Sir  John  Falstaff  recelTfng,  In  Jnsttce 
Shallow's  office,  the  recruits  which  have  been  gathered  for  his  '*  ragged  regiment"*  It  could  not  be  fbmlshed  by  the 
trade  for  less  than  Are  dollars. 

The  Art  Jbumdl  Is  too  well  known  to  the  whole  eouBtsy  to  need  commendation.  It  Is  a  magnllleently  Ulos- 
trated  magaalne  of  Art,  containing  Essays,  Stories,  Poems,  Qosslp,  etc.,  by  the  very  best  writers  In  America. 

The  engraTing  is  sent  to  any  part  of  the  oonnlry  by  mall,  with  safety,  being  packed  In  a  eyllader,  postage  pre* 
paid. 

Soheerlptlons  wiU  be  reeelYed  nntU  the  erenlng  of  the  81st  of  Januaiy,  1861,  at  which  time  tha  books  win  doae, 
and  the  premiums  be  given  to  subscribers. 

No  person  Is  restricted  to  a  single  eubseription.  Those  remitting  916,  are  entitled  to  flre  membershlpi,  and  to 
one  extra  engraving  for  their  troubia 

Subscriptions  from  Oallfomia,  the  Canadas,  and  all  foreign  countries,  must  be  88.90  instead  of  88,  In  order  to 
defray  extra  postage,  etc. 

WHAT    THE    PRESS     SAT. 

"  This  Association  is  literally  an  *  Institution,*  radiating  Into  the  remotest  parts  of  the  North-Amerlean'oontlnent 
and  the  West-Indies.  It  was  founded  in  June,  18M,  and  chartered  In  1835,  and  has  ever  been  In  a  most  prosperous 
condition.  It  has  all  the  leading  features  of  the  Art  Unions  of  Europe.  The  subscription  price  is  only  88,  which 
entitles  the  subscriber  to  the  Art  Journal  quarterly,  and  to  an  engraving  worth  four  times  the  amount**— i^lsla  - 
delphia  Aila*. 

"  Its  resulU  are  a  national  benefit"— JSolMmons  Ameri^m. 

"  Receives  the  support  of  cultivated  circles.*'— JftMCtm  JBi^prasf . 

**  It«  success  is  the  best  evidence  of  its  merits.**- .AiMm^rs  JivprMS. 

"  We  are  happy  to  atate  that  the  OoamopoUtan  Art  Association  was  never  in  a  more  flourishltg  condition  than 
it  now  finds  itself,  the  beginning  of  this,  its  seventh  year.  It  has  effected  more  toward  the  establishment  of  a  correct 
standsrtl  for  Art,  and  the  dissemination  of  Its  sBsthetle  principles,  In  the  cultivation  of  a  love  of  the  tnie,  the  beanti- 
fol,  and  the  good,  than  any  institution  In  this  country,  and  we  Md  it  Ood-speed  on  its  errand  of  light**— ^^pirtf  q^Mtf 
TVfiMS. 

"  Founded  cpon  such  a  sound  basts,  and  conducted  in  so  Just  a  manner,  as  to  be  wen  calculated  to  receive  public 
confidence  and  patronage/*— 5a«aAf»aA  Jbmmal  o/Oommerce. 

THE  ART  JOUBNAIr^WHAT  IS  SAID  OF  IT. 

The  following  notices  are  but  a  few  of  the  thousand  of  complimentary  expressions  from  the  Press  of  the  whole 
eonntry: 

*'  ItfuBy  maintains  Its  high  eharacter  [as  a  record  of  art  and  literature.  Its  typography  and  lUastnttMiB  are 
admirable.^*— iTai^psr^s  MagoMme. 

**  Best  and  cheapest  publication  of  the  kind  extant**— A>«<o»  Poet. 

'*  There  Is  no  periodical  published  in  the  worid  which  affords  us  more  pleasure  to  peruse  than  this.'*->i!^sm.  amtt 
NeMe^J>a/9enpori,Io%oa. 

For  ftirther  particulars,  send  for  a  copy  of  the  elegantly  illustrated  Art  Journal,  pronounced  the  handeomemt 
mngaeine  in  America.  It  contains  a  Catalogue  of  Premiums,  and  numerous  superb  engravings.  Regular  price, 
M  oents  per  number.  SpMhaen  copies,  however,  will  ba  sent  to  those  wishing  to  subacribe,  on  reoeipft  of  IB  oaata, 
i  n  stamps  er  coin.  Address, 

C.  L.  DERBY,  Actuary  O-  A.  A., 

Me  BBOADWAT.  VBW-TOBBO 
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NOW  IS  THE  TIME  TO   SUBSCRIBE  TO  THE 

WORKING    FARMER, 

A  large  Agricultural  Monthly  Magazine. 

•  •  • 

Professor  JAMES  J.  MAPES, 

Assisted   "by 

▲  COBF8  OF   GEITTIiEMEN  WHO  ABBS  PBACTIOAT.TiY  SNGAGED  IN  CON- 

DUCTINQ  THE  8EVSBAI<  DEPABTMENTS  UPON  -WHICH  THE7  WHITE. 


Vol.  Xin.  OF  the  Present  Year  will  contain  Series  of  Articles  upon 

THE   following   SUBJECTS  : 

manipulation  of  SUGAK-IU  growth  and  Mann 
facture. 


VC6CTABLB  GARDEN.    AlphabetioftUy  arranged. 
FRUIT  AND  FRUIT-TRBES  OF  AMERICA 
MANURES— THEIR  USES  AND  ABUSES 
IMPROVED  IMPLEMENTS  AND  MACHINERY. 
NEW  PBOCSBB   OF   CULTIVATION,  nith   a  View  to 

greater  Perfectneee  and  Economy. 
rTLTURX  OF  COTTON,  CORN,  TOBACCO  k  GREEN 

CROPSi  as  iQbstitates  for  Graas  Crops  in  the  South. 


ADVANTAGES  OF  DEEP  CULTURE,   Including  Under- 

draining  and  Subsoil  Plowing. 
TREATMENT  AND  CARE  OF  STOCK. 
FULL  REPORTS  OF  GRAIN  AND  PRODUCE  MARKETS. 
Ere.,  Etc.,  Etc. 


SXJBSCRIPTIOlSr     PRICE, 

ONE  DOI^IiAR  A  YBAB,  In  adTanee ;  or 

HARPER'S  WEEKLY  m  the  WORKING  FARMER 

For  TWO  BOI^LABS  AND  FORTY  CBNTS, 

Giving  both  papers,  when  taken  together,  for  LESS  than  the  subscription  price  of 

HARPER'S    WEEKLY 

ALONi;    OB  THE 

£HX€££SIBOCO[R    MAGAZIKE 

AND 

THE    WORKING    FARMER 

For  TKRES  DOIXAB8. 

Address, 

OHAS.    V.    MAPES. 

AGBICULTUBAli  WABEHOUSE. 

126,  128  A  ISO  Nassau  St.,  New- York. 


N.  B. — Persons  sending  in  their  Subscriptions  before  Jan.  1st,  will  receive  the  November 
and  December  numbers  in  addition  to  the  forthcoming  volume. 
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INSIJEANCE    COMPAlTSr 

OF   NET^-YOUK, 
OFFICE, .  112  AND  114  BROADWAY. 

CASH  CAPITAL, $1,000,000. 

Assets,  1st  Jaju,  1860,  $1,458,396  28. 
Liabilities,    "         ''        -     42,580  43. 

•  ♦• 

THIS    COMPANY    IHSUBES    AGAINST    LOSS   AND    DAVAGB   BY 
FIBS,    ON    FAVOBABLE    TBBMS. 

L08S88  BaUlTABLY  AttiUSTKD  MD  PBOMPTLY  PAID. 

DZZlS0703iS: 

Charles  J.  Mtftin,  LeTi  P.  Stone,  Olirer  E.  Wcmd,  William  Siorpa,  Jr. 

A.  F.  Willmartb,  James  Humphrej,  Alfred  8.  Bamc^  John  R.  Ford, 

William  6.  Lambert,  Georyce  Pearoe,  Oeoree  Blifs,  Stdoer  Mason, 

Geom  C.  CoIKds,  Ward  A.  Work,  Roe  Lockwoiid,  Geo.  T.  Sled  man.  Cinn. 

Daoford  N.  Barney,  James  Low,  I^ri  P.  Morton,  Crms  Yale,  Jr., 

Lacios  Hopkins,  Isaac  H.  Frotbioffham,  ('urtin  Noble,  William  B.  Fosd  ck, 

Thomas  Messeoffer,  Charles  A.  Bulk^r,  Juho  B.  Hutchinson,  F.  H.  Cossitt, 

William  U.  Mel^n,  Cephas  H.  Norton;  Charles  P.  Baldirin,  David  L  Bojd,  Albanj, 

Charies  B.  Hatch,  George  D.  Morgan,  Amos  T.  Dtrisht,  S.  B.  Caldirell, 

}t.  Watson  Bull,  Theodore  McNomee,  Henry  A.  Uurlbut,  A.  J.  Wills, 

Homer  Morgan,  Richard  Bigeloir,  Jesse' HorL  W.  H.  Townaeod. 

L.  Roberts, 

CHABLBS  J.  HABTIN,  President. 

J.  MILTON  SMITH,  Secretary.  A.  F.  WILLMABTH,  Vice-Preaideiit. 

JOHN    O.    McRAE, 

No.    694    BROADWAY,    NEW^-YORK. 

IS  PBKI'AHED  TO  XXBCUTK,  IX  TUR  FIBST  STYLE  OF  TU£  ABT  OF 

LINE,  STIPPLE  OR  MEZZOTINTO  ENGRAVING. 

Tbo  Subflcriber  8  reputation  as  a  FirBt-Class  Artist  in  Steel  Plate  EngraTing  is  well  established  in 

the  production  of  his 

ELEGANT   HISTORICAL   ENaRAVINGS, 

ENTITLED                                    ski.  pbick. 

The  Marriage  of  Pocahontas 38  by  38  $10.00 

Pulling  down  the  Statue  of  Geoige  III 25  by  »4  (00 

The  Perils  of  our  Forefathers 23  by  30  3.00 

"76" 18  by  25  1.60 

"  Ho  knew  the  Scriptures  from  his  Youth  " 16  by  21  1.50 

Bobert  Bums  Composing  the  Cotter's  Saturday  Night 16  by  22  2.00 

Henry  Ward  Beecher     ^ 16  by  21  2.00 

The  ••Baptism  of  Our  Sayioar," W. 16  by  21  1.50 

Either  of  the  above  beautiful  works  will  be  tent  on  Strong  Rollers  to  any  point  in  the  United 
States,  flree  of  postage,  on  receipt  of  publication  price. 

tfpT  liberal  terms  given  to  Agents.  Apply  to 

JOIHN   C.    iMloRAJBl, 

694  Broadway.  N.  T 
JOBM  A  Obat,  Printer,  flUrMtjrpsr,  sad  Btndsr,  Comer  of  VTankfort  and  Jacob  DIrssM,  New*T«rk. 
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OUR      COPPER      CALIFORNIA: 

OR    80UE    NOTES    O?    A    TRIP    TD    L&KB    SOPERIOa 
ST      JAMBS      PARTOSI. 


Dbtroit  is  a  good  place  to  take  boat  for  Lake  Superior.  So  is  Glereland. 
Cleveland  is  better  than  Detroit,  if  your  appetite  for  voyaging  is  keen  from 
loi!^  abstinence,  and  you  are  bent  on  making  the  most  of  it 

Talking  of  Detroit  and  Glereland,  where  did  we,  the  great  and  gloriouB 
American  people,  get  the  knadt  of  making  such  pleasant  towns  ?  Not  from 
Europe  certainly,  for  Europe,  that  abounds  in  pleasant  things,  has  no  pleasant 
towns.  A  country  town  in  the  old  world  is  usually  a  relic  of  those  barbarous- 
ages  when  country  towns  were  walled  and  moated ;  it  is  therefore  a  compact 
mass  tA  <Ungy,  crooked,  ancient  city,  without  suburbs,  without  trees,  without 
gardens ;  and  if  in  the  outskirts  there  are  a  few  gardened  residences,  the 
grounds  are  generally  inclosed  in  high  walls,  and  the  passer-by  is  warned  of 
the  existence  of  man-traps  and  spring-guns.  In  Dresden,  as  you  may  remem- 
ber, some  of  the  more  public-spirited  citizens  hare  cut  small  square  holes  in 
their  garden-walls,  for  the  solace  of  the  way-&rer,  who  is.,  however,  kept  from 
getting  too  close  to  the  aperture  by  a  wide  and  not  fragrant  ditch. 

In  all  the  slow  old  world,  where  can  you  find  a  town  so  pleasant,  spacious, 
open,  candid,  inviting  as  Detroit  ?  Not  that  we  boast  of  this  particular  con- 
gregation of  houses,  for  Detroit  is  only  one  of  a  hundred  places  as  pleasant  as 
itsel£  The  show  street  of  Detroit,  once  a  lane  of  Gen.  Cass's  ftrm,  does  not 
much  differ  fixnn  Clinton  Arenue  in  Brooklyn,  or  the  principal  street  of  Cleve- 
land, Buffalo,  Rochester,  Chicago,  Madison,  Dubuque;  but  out  of  *  these 
United  States,'  Mr.  Khickibbockiii,  there  is  no  avenue  of  homes  so  pleasant 
to  a  stranger^s  eye.  The  houses  are  in  that  half-mansion,  half«oottage  style 
that  has  replaced  the  white  and  pillared  pretentiousness  of  the  last  generation. 
They  stand  a  little  way  apart,  at  some  distance  from  the  street,  surrounded^by 
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lawn,  garden,  trees  and  shrubbery ;  and  each  domain  being  separated  from  the 
rest  by  a  scarcely  perceptible  fence,  or  from  the  'street  by  a  light  iron  railing, 
the  effect  of  the  ayenue  is  that  of  a  beautiful  public  garden,  wherein,  for  their 
merits,  a  number  of  citizens  hare  been  permitted  to  build  beautiful  houses. 
Or  it  is  as  though  this  were  a  national  exhibition  of  cottage  architecture,  to 
which  every  architect  in  the  Union  had  sent  a  specimen.  Gen.  Gass*s  old 
farm-house-looking  mansion  is  the  only  exception  to  the  general  novelty  and 
elegance  of  effect  Ah !  Mr.  Editor,  your  public-spirited  man  of  wealth  is  your 
true  agrarian.  It  is  by  making  a  modest  display  of  wealth  and  taste,  such  as 
this  street  exhibits,  that  our  rich  men,  in  the  only  effectual  way,  share  their 
wealth  with  all  their  townsmen.  To  complete  the  boon,  it  is  only  necessary 
that  the  life  lived  in  these  houses  should  be  as  harmonious  and  pure  as  the 
taste  displayed  in  their  erection  and  adornment 

But  take  note :  it  is  not  only  in  such  streets  as  these  that  our  towns  show 
evidences  of  a  liberal  taste.  What  may  be  termed  Business  Architecture,  an 
original  production  of  the  United  States,  is  filling  our  towns  with  stores  and 
masses  of  stores  of  a  truly  imposing  character.  A  wholesale  store  of  the  first 
class,  in  the  new  style,  take  it  for  all  in  all,  considering  the  massive  beauty  of 
the  exterior  and  the  museum  of  fkcilitating  contrivances  within,  is  perhaps 
about  the  best  thing  the  arts  have  yet  achieved  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic. 
Well,  Sir,  if  work  is  worship — and  a  venerable  maxim  assures  us  it  is  —  why 
should  not  the  places  wherein  work  is  done  be  the  cathedrals  ? 

The  captains  of  the  steam-boats  that  circulate  among  the  northern  lakes 
place  the  most  liberal  construction  upon  the  advertised  time  of  starting. 
When  they  announce  their  intention  to  leave  at  a  certain  hour  of  the  clock,  say 
ten  A.M.,  it  is  merely  a  fanciful  mode  of  intimating  to  the  public  that  they  do 
not  intend  to  go  before  ten  a.m.,  and  that  they  will  depart  as  soon  after  that 
hour  as  they  shall  discover  that  there  is  no  longer  the  faintest  hope  of  another 
passenger,  or  another  barrel  of  flour,  or  another  quadruped,  or  another  water- 
melon. It  was  owing  to  this  peculiarity  of  lake  navigation  that  I  obtained  that 
intimate. acquaintance  with  Detroit  which  suggested  the  foregoing  impertinent 
observations.  Detroit,  I  presume,  impressed  us  the  more  &vorabiy  because 
we  came  to  it  direct  from  Canadian  Toronto,  distant  one  day's  rush  through 
the  primeval  forest  Toronto  is,  for  Canada,  a  handsome  town,  with  a  fine 
look-out  upon  Lake  Ontario,  and  a  hotel  of  magnificent  distances,  and  the 
prettiest  college  edifice  on  the  continent,  and  a  public  avenue  of  horse-chest- 
nuts a  mile  long,  and  a  statue  of  Queen  Victoria,  and  two  cannons  item  the 
Crimea,  trophies  of  the  Russian  war,  and  a  Cathedral,  and  a  considerable 
number  of  costly  buildings  in  dingy  yellow  brick.  But  that  trim  and  tidy  as- 
pect, that  air  which  is  imparted  to  a  town  by  the  American  instinct  of  putting 
the  best  foot  foremost  and  making  a  decent  appearance  at  all  hazards  and  in  all 
circumstances,  is  wanting  to  the  cities  of  Canada.  The  American  citizen  who 
comes  from  Canada  to  Detroit  usually  remarks  that  his  foot  is  on  his  native 
heath  and  that  his  name  is  Micawber.  He  feels  that  he  has  i^Tived  at  a  place 
where  vigor,  taste,  intelligence  abound,  where  things  are  done  on  a  great  scale, 
where  the  activity  of  the  people  la  cheerful  because  it  is  victorious.  ^ 
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That  fine  and  ftst-sailing  propeller,  the  *  Aurora  Borealis '  of  Cleveland, 
bound  for  the  vestem  end  of  Lake 'Superior  and  all  intermediate  ports,  has 
been  taking  in  freight,  while  we  have  been  strolling  about  Detroit  and  pursu- 
ing deep  ineditattons  respecting  the  Origin  of  Things.  The  sailing  craft  that 
naT^ate  the  great  lakes,  I  fear  would  be  described  by  sea-going  critics  as 
'lubberly.*  An  old  salt  would  certainly  make  disparaging  remarks  concern- 
ing those  long  three-masters,  which  are  a  cross  between  a  canal-boat  and  a 
ship ;  nor  could  the  ancient  bngs  and  schooners  be  expected  wholly  to  escape 
the  censure  of  a  man  who  knows  what  a  lee-shore  is,  and  what  a  quantity  of 
lee-shore  a  lake  necessarily  presents.  It  is  rather  remarkable,  too,  that  yacht- 
ing is  still  in  its  infimcy  on  those  magnificent  expanses  which,  with  their 
numberless  bays  and  islands,  their  endless  variety  of  interest  and  charm,  seem 
formed  for  amateur  navigation.  Yachting,  however,  is  one  of  the  most  costly 
of  pleasures.  The  time  will  come,  doubtless,  when  the  lakes  will  boast  their 
fleets  of  yachts ;  for,  beside  the  pleasure  of  a  summer  cruise  on  these  incom- 
parable waters,  the  western  man  needs  just  that  peculiar  tonic  after  a  yearns 
sedentary  toil  in  his  still  somewhat  debilitating  climate.  The  lakes  restore  to 
the  constitution  what  the  prairie  insensibly  steals  from  it  Already,  indeed, 
there  are  exquisite  little  sail-boats  to  be  seen  skimming  along  the  shore  near 
the  large  towns ;  but  they  are  fidr-weather  birds  all,  that  would  be  extremely 
astonished  to  find  themselves  out  in  a  squall  twenty  miles  from  shore. 

The  steam-boats,  however,  that  ply  these  northern  waters  are  every  thing 
that  can  be  desired:  large,  elegant,  commodious  and  well  managed.  The 
steam-boat  systom,  wholly  unlike  ours,  resembles  that  of  the  Ohio  and  Missis- 
sippi rivers.  The  New-Yorker  expects  his  steam-boat  to  start  at  a  certain 
minute.  He  expects  it  to  arrive  within  five  minutes  of  another  previously 
ascertained  point  of  time,  and  to  shoot  him  out  upon  a  whar^  and  soon  after 
to  turn  round  and  go  back  whence  it  came,  and  to  repeat  the  process  every  day 
with  unvarying  regularity.  There  is  something  definite,  positive,  peremptory 
and  exact  about  the  whole  transaction.  The  passenger  is  an  indifferent  and 
passive  being.  He  does  not  know  the  captain's  name ;  he  forms  not  the  ac- 
quaintance of  the  polite  and  popular  steward ;  he  does  not  get  into  the  confi- 
dence of  the  gentiemanly  clerk ;  he  conceives  no  admiration  for  the  efficient 
first-mate;  he  indulges  not  in  predictions  of  the  future  eminence  of  that  pro- 
mising young  officer,  the  second-mate ;  he  does  not  know  that  there  are  such 
persons  on  board.  As  to  the  propulsion  and  navigation  of  the  vessel,  he  has  a 
▼ague  notion  that  Robert  Fulton  arranged  all  that  in  the  year  1807,  or  there- 
abouts, and  since  then  steam-boate  go  by  an  ineviteble  law.  A  lake  steam- 
boat, let  me  tell  you,  is  no  such  matter,  and  permits  no  such  indifference.  A 
lake  steam-boat,  Sir,  in  the  month  of  August,  is  a  market,  a  hotel,  a  store, 
a  newspaper  dep6t^  a  post-office,  an  express-wagon,  a  cattle-pen,  a  grand 
excursion,  a  series  of  balls,  a  circulating  library,  a  wandering  town,  a  purveyor 
of  and  dealer  in  every  thing  that  dvilixation  produces  and  the  wilderness 
wants.  It  buys,  sells,  carries  and  distributes.  It  has  two  bands  of  music  and 
gives  entertainmento.  It  sterte  when  it  finds  it  convenient  and  stops  as  long 
Its  ooiotag  thriUa  a  neighborhood,  and  its  departure  is  witnessed 
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by  populatioDS.  In  the  towns  upon  Lake  Supe|ior,  diiirehe«  lutve  been  ad* 
joumed  upon  the  aniTal  of  the  Bteu^-boat,  and  the  aenriceB  resumed  after  its 
departure.  Of  course,  the  most  indifferent  passenger  gradually  imbibes  a  cer- 
tain sympathy  with  the  importance  of  the  aflkir  of  which  he  is  a  part,  and  be- 
comes a  fond  admirer  of  those  who  control  the  floating  '  Prondence.'  Tou  are 
aware  that  it  is  the  nature  of  seargoing  passengers  to  adore  their  Captain ;  it 
is  not  less  the  propensity  of  lake  Toyagera,  who  circulate  anecdotes  illuatratiTe 
of  his  prowess  and  skilL 

I  displayed  my  ignorance  of  the  lake  system  during  my  first  interview  with 
the  *  Aurora  Borealis.*  Upon  inquiring  for  passage,  I  was  infonned  that  the 
steward  was  the  indindual  to  apply  ta  Now,  the  word  steward,  when  pro- 
nounced in  connection  with  steam-boat,  calls  up  betoe  the  mind's  eye  of  a  sea 
of  Manhattan  the  figure  of  a  yellow  man  with  a  small  gold  ring  in  each  ear. 
Precisely  that  indiTidual  I  discovered  upon  the  wharf^  carrying  in  each  hand  a 
long  fish,  proof  presumptive  of  stewardship. 

*•  Are  you  the  steward  of  the  '  Aurora  Borealia  ?'  *  said  I  to  this  gentleman, 
with  the  gracious  condescension  of  a  traveller  on  the  eve  of  long-desired  ad- 
ventures. 

'Me,  Sir?  Oh!  no,  Sir.  That 's  the  steward,  Sir,'  pointing  to  the  best- 
dressed  white  man  in  sight,  with  a  ruffled  shirt,  snowy  wrist-bands,  ooral 
sleeve-buttons,  black  broad-cloth  clothes  and  a  glased  cap,  looking  Iflce  the 
captain  of  a  frigate  out  of  uniform. 

The  steward,  as  I  soon  discovered,  is  a  person  of  great  importance.  He  is 
the  landlord  of  the  hotel,  the  lord  of  the  passenger-deck,  the  long  of  the  waiters, 
the  bestower  of  state-rooms ;  the  gentleman  who  takes  your  money  and  gives 
you  your  choice.  It  is  well  to  be  in  the  good  graces  of  this  great  man  during 
a  ten  days'  voyage. 

*  You  start  at  ten,  I  see  by  your  advertisement,'  said  I,  in  my  innooenoe,  to 
the  steward. 

*Ten?'  said  he,  with  the  utmost  nonchaUnce;  *I  have  n't  heard  the  old 
man.  say  when  he  would  start  But  we  shan't  get  away  much  before  ten  \ 
though  you  had  better  come  down  as  soon  as  you  can.' 

And  so  we  did.  A  bold  man  is  he  who  engages  passages  to  two  Ibr  a 
voyage  without  consulting  the  lady  who  gives  him  the  pleasure  of  her  company 
during  the  voyage  of  life.  I  sought  to  prepare  her  Jmt  the  worst  by  leaving 
out.thp  rose-color  from  the  *•  Aurora  Borealis.'  *  Now,  my  dear,  we  cannot  ex- 
pect,«yott  know,  to  have  things  quite  in  the  style  of  the  Hudson  Biven  The 
first  view  of  the  *  Aurora  Borealis '  may  bo  a  little  disappointing ;  but  how  de- 
cepti^  are  first  impressions !  And  what  an  adventure  is  before  us  1  We  are 
going  to  one  of  the  uppermost  ends  of  the  earth.  We  shall  behold  tiie  red  man 
in  his  native  dug-OQt,  and  see  Mud-ge-ke-wis  in  her  own  wigwam.  Do  n't  be 
alarmed  at  the  cabbages  and  the  cattle;  there's  a  i^ano  up-stairs  and  every 
thing  complete^'  The  allusion  to  the  cattle  was  opportune,  for  we  gained  the 
wharf  just  as  the  ^  wild  one'  of  a  small  drove,  which  the  crew,  aided  by  a  con- 
course of  boys,  were  coaxing  on  board  the  *AmN»a,'  brdm  away  and  tore 
madly  up  intothe  town.    This  was  an  unpromising  evant    We  pushed  our 
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w»y,  bowvrer,  to  Another  aperture  of  the  ressel,  and  then  through  a  nantwr 
passage  iraDed  first  by  cabbages,  next  by  water-melons,  then  by  peadi-baskets, 
lastly  by  trunks,  to  the  sUurs  that  led  us  to  an  upper  and  a  better  world.  A 
contrast  more  complete  than  that  which  is  exhibited  by  the  upper  and  the 
lower  deck  of  a  lake  propeller,  it  were  difficult  to  imagine.  Below,  from  stem 
to  stem,  is  one  wild  confiision  of  erery  description  of  dead  and  living  freight : 
horses,  cattle,  sheep,  pigs,  r^etables,  fivit,  flour,  madiinory  and  boxes,  with 
a  mass  of  hissing  steam-engine  and  fiery  ftimace  in  the  midst.  AboTe  is  a 
long  and  elegantly-fbmished  saloon,  where  the  arriving  passenger  discovers 
groups  of  ladies  sewing,  crocheting,  reading ;  gentlemen  playing  chess  or 
lounging  over  a  magazine ;  mothers  and  children  playing  together ;  state-room 
doors  open,  affording  glimpses  into  pleasant  little  bowers,  nicely  curtained  and 
carpeted;  a  young  lady  at  the  piano;  and  as  I  had  before  observed,  *  every 
thing  complete.' 

*•  There ! '  I  exclaimed  triumphantly  as  I  threw  open  the  door  of  Number 
Twenty-three  with  a  flourish;  *what  did  I  tell  you?  Could  any  thing  be 
better?'  From  that  moment  it  became  a  part  of  our  creed  that  the  *  Aurora 
Borealis '  was  ^e  peerless  propeller,  our  chance  discovery  of  which  was  one  of 
the  most  fortunate  of  all  conceivable  events.  I  may  as  well  add  that  we  re- 
tateed  this  fMk  in  the  excellence  of  the  vessd  to  the  last  The  flure  was  quite 
as  good  as  that  of  a  well-kept  hotel,  and  the  price  of  passage  just  equal  to  the 
cost  of  boarding  at  one.  You  can  steam  about  on  the  lakes  the  whole  summer 
long,  at  an  average  expense  of  two  dollars  and  a  half  a  day.  *  The  round  trip,* 
as  they  term  It,  which  is  an  ai&ur  of  ten  days,  (always  called  eight  days  in  the 
advertisements,)  can  generally  be  done  for  twenty  dollars.  It  is  the  cheapest 
CKCorslon  in  the  world,  as  well  as  the  most  variously  pleasing  one. 

The  *  Aurora  Borealis '  did  not  leave  Detroit  at  ten  a.m.  on  the  twenty-fifth 
ci  August,  1S80 ;  nor  at  eleven  A.M.,  nor  at  twelve  x.,  nor  at  one  p.v.  I  made 
bold  to  walk  again  into  the  town,  and  on  my  return,  still  found  the  freight  com- 
ing in.  I  ventured  to  lay  in  more  of  the  peaches  fbr  which  Michigan  deserves 
well  of  manldnd,  and  yet  the  cabbages  were  not  all  stowed  away.  I  added  to 
our  already  superabundant  stock  of  literature,  and  then  there  were  no  signs  of 
leaving.  I  took  anotiier  view  of  Gen.  Cass*s  ancient  domicile,  and  not  yet  was 
the  captain  satisfied.  We  moved  away  to  another  wharC  We  came  back  again. 
At  last,  about  two  o'clock,  we  blew  our  whistle  three  thnes  very  long  and  loud, 
pushed  our  prow  into  the  stream,  paddled  up  the  Strait,  steamed  boldly  out  into 
Lake  St  Clair,  and  felt  that  we  were  *  offl'  Is  there  a  delight  in  life  equal  to  that 
of  the  start  npon  a  holiday  after  years  of  close,  confining  work  ?  Seeing  your 
first  article  in  priAt  comes  near  it,  a  tumultuous  joy,  but  not  equal  to  the  calm 
ecstasy  of  fteling  yourself  gliding  away  firom  the  cares  of  the  work-day  world 
into  a  heaven  of  novelty  and  fi^edom,  to  which  your  passage  is  paid. 

The  individual  who  figures  in  titerature  under  the  title  of  Uhe  judidous 
reader,'  is  aceostomed,  I  believe,  to  skip  descripttons  of  scenery.  Even  I  do 
so,  who  have*  hitherto  escaped  the  imputation  of  being  judicious.  Without 
dwelling,  therefore,  upon  the  scenes  through  which  this  voyage  conducts  the 
travefler — an  unndling  diorama  a  tbousand  miles  long — I  will  merely  call  the 
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attention  of  the  Aiture  tourist  to  one  feature  of  it,  ita  cnrioiu,  unexpected,  in- 
oomiMTable  Tariety.  There  is  Just  enough  of  ererj  thing  and  too  much  of 
nothing. 

Now  obserre.  At  Detrdt  the  Strait,  one  mile  wide,  that  oonnects  Lake 
Erie  and  Lake  St  Clair,  has  the  effect  of  a  rirer,  with  green,  yillage-dottod 
shores,  yery  pleasant  to  spy  at  through  an  opera  gUss.  Seyen  miles  aboye  the 
city,  the  blue  waters  suddenly  expand  into  the  beautiflil  Lake  St  Clair,  twenty- 
four  miles  long  and  thirty  wide,  affording  a  new  sensation ;  in  fact,  two  new 
sensations,  for  beside  the  pleasure  of  looking  out  upon  a  broad  expanse  of 
tranquil  water  on  a  fine  summer  afternoon,  we  all  haye  a  ridiculous  pride  in 
beholding  any  natural  object  which  we  read  about  in  our  geographies  at  school 
The  man  who  has  seen  Lake  St  Chur,  Niagara  Falls,  or  Salt  Riyer,  feels  him- 
self superior  to  any  man  who  has  not  *  And  this  is  Lake  St  Clair,'  he  says 
to  himself;  *  and  I  haye  liyed  to  see  it  St  Clair :  that  I  haye  been  *kept  in ' 
for  not  knowing!  How  many  poor  deyils  in  Nassau-street  would  like  to  be 
where  I  am  at  this  moment  ?  *  In  two  hours,  at  the  precise  moment  when  you 
are  just  about  to  feel  that  you  haye  had  enough  of  St  Clair,  behold  the  broad 
and  glistening  sheet  appears  to  terminate  in  an  unbroken  shore,  which  reyeals 
at  lost  a  cleft  that  proyes  to  be  the  beginning  of  a  winding  strait  half-a-mile 
wide  and  forty  miles  long;  another  riyer,  with  banks  of  ftrm,  yillage  and 
forest,  at  easy  opera-glass  range.  For  three  hours  we  wind  along  .this  pleasant 
stream,  and  as  night  is  closing  in,  glide  by  Port  Huron  and  the  d^p6t  of  the 
Grand  Trunk  Railroad,  with  its  town  of  buildings  and  its  snorting  trains,  out 
into  the  broad  blue  ocean  of  Lake  Huron,  eleyen  hundred  miles  in  droum- 
ference  and  two  hundred  and  sixty  miles  from  north  to  south.  Oh  I  that  first 
eyening  I  That  sun  setting  in  golden  glory ;  that  moon  rising  from  a  ailyery 
sea ;  that  Port  Huron  light  dwindling  from  a  blaze  high  in  the  air  to  a  speck 
on  the  horizon ;  that  illimitable  expanse  of  moon-lit  water !  But  we  are  not  to 
describe  these  things,  you  know. 

Lingering  late  upon  the  forward-deck,  insatiable,  we  began  already  to  leel 
that  it  was  toward  the  north  pole  that  we  were  going.  It  was  as  cold  as 
October.  Those  oyer-coats  and  bknket-shawls  which  we  had  packed  in  New- 
Ywk,  amid  the  ridicule  of  on-lookers  melting  with  an  August  heat,  were  worth 
their  weight  in  gold  to  us  then.  Hot  days  they  haye  upon  the  upper  lakes, 
but  warm  eyenings  neyer.  At  noon-day  the  sun  scorches  with  a  peculiar  in- 
tensity, but  you  haye  only  to  step  into  the  shade  to  be  cooler  than  is  comfort- 
able. Reentering  the  saloon  late  in  the  eyening,  we  found  it  transformed  into 
a  long  ball-room,  blazing  with  light,  four  waiters  mounted  upon  a  table  and 
senring  as  a  band,  four  sets  of  quadrilles  in  course  of  suocessftil  performance, 
the  head-waiter  bawling  the  figures  with  the  usual  energy,  and  the  cabin  lined 
with  spectators.  Upon  this  liyely  scene  eyen  our  two  worthy  clerical  tourists 
looked'  complacent ;  and  better  would  it  be  for  us  all,  if  deigymen  oflener 
joined  in  the  innocent  pleasures  of  the  people.  Ton  and  I,  Mr.  Khickeb- 
BOCKXR,  and  Macx  Slopbb,  Ssqs.,  may  yet  liye  to  see  theyiUage  pastor  making 
it  a  point  of  going  to  the  circus  when  it  comes  along.  Mace  and  I  may  not, 
but  you  certainly  will,  for  is  not  the  Knickubocksb  immortal  ?  Contributors 
perish,  but  the  Magazine  liyes. 
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Gkrioos  WM  it,  on  getdiig  op  the  next  morning,  to  find  that  only  one  dark 
fliieak  of  land,  fiv  away  to  the  south-west,  was  in  sight  In  all  this  long 
Toyage  we  only  onoe  quite  lost  the  land,  and  then  but  for  six  hours.  That 
was  in  the  upper  part  of  Lake  IGchigan,  the  roughest  of  all  these  great  lakes, 
owing  to  the  long  sweep  of  the  wind  from  north  to  south.  All  this  calm,  bril- 
liant summer  day  we  were  in  the  midst  of  Huron,  and  all  the  next  night  pad- 
dUng  away  toward  the  north.  We  could  have  eij<^ed  two  days  of  such  tran- 
quil uneTentful  motion  with  such  perfect  weather ;  but,  early  in  the  second 
day,  before  the  moat  impatient  traveller  could  hare  much  desired  a  change  of 
scene,  there  came  a  change,  and  such  a  change  I  Between  Lake  Huron  and 
Lake  Superior  there  is  another  strait,  sixty-three  miles  long  and  twenty  wide, 
so  thiddy  studded  with  ishuids  that  again  the  effect  is  riyer-like.  Do  n't  talk 
to  me  of  the  thousand  islands  of  the  St  Lawrence.  Here  are  more  than  four 
thousand  islands !    At  least  there  was  a  rumor  to  that  effect  on  board  the 

*  Aurora  Borealis,'  and  no  one  contradicted  it  Islands  beyond  islands,  and  the 
dark  shore  beyond  alL  Long  vistas  between  islands.  Islands  miles  long,  and 
islands  that  were  green  dots  upon  the  blue  water ;  all  uninhabited,  all  green 
and  woody,  with  the  foliage  just  touched,  here  and  there,  with  the  brilliant 
colors  of  autumn ;  and  occasionally  an  Indian  canoe  with  a  blanket  for  a  sail. 
Sir,  I  am  about  to  make  a  sweeping  observation.  This  sixty-three  miles  of 
iahnd-gemmed  strait,  upon  a  fine  afternoon  in  summer,  is  the  most  enchant- 
ing succession  of  beautiAil  scenes  which  this  globe  exhibits.  I  say  upon  a 
fine  afternoon  in  summer,  for  here  more  than  elsewhere  color  is  the  essential 
diann.  In  such  quiet  level  scenes  aa  these  color  phys  the  part  which  delivery 
does  in  oratory :  ^  it  bears  absolute  sway,'  as  Demosthenes  remarks  upon  the 
dtle-page  of  the  *  United  States  Speaker.*  Tou  must  have  the  deep  blue  of  the 
sky,  the  brilliant  lake-blue  of  the  water,  the  emerald  of  the  islands,  the  gilding 
glory  of  the  sun  to  make  the  water  sparkle,  and  to  shed  a  golden  beauty  even 
upon  the  vast  and  heavy  predpices  that  overhang  Echo  Lake,  far  over  to  the 
north-east 

The  first  sign  of  a  human  habitation  that  we  encountered  in  these  enchant- 
ing solitudes  was  a  large  building  resembling  a  store-house,  upon  which  was 
a  sign-board  bearing  the  most  unexpected  words :  ^  Raspbbbbt  Jam.*  If  it 
had  said,  *  OperagUsses  to  let,'  or  *  Soda-water  from  block-tin  fountains,'  or 

*  Alexander's  white  kids,'  or  *  Paris  perfumery,'  we  should  hardly  have  been 
more  astonished.  The  captain  explained  that  wild  raspberries  grew  in  these 
regiODB  in  luxuriant  abundance,  and  some  knowing  gentleman  had,  some  years 
ago,  conceived  the  idea 'of  converting  this  fruit  into  a  merchantable  commodity ; 
employing  the  squaws  to  gather  it  for  him.  Others  have  since  embarked  in 
the  business,  and  raspberry  jam  has  now  become  a  really  important  article  of 
trade.  They  use  hundreds  of  barrels  of  sugar  during  the  season,  and  send 
sway  to  the  lower  country  thousands  of  jars  of  the  material  of  raspberry 
tarts.  Could  any  body  but  a  Yankee  have  created  a  Urge  and  profitable  busi 
ness  out  of  4he  raw  material  of  wild  raspberries  and  wild  Indian  women  five 
hundred  miles  firom  a  maricet  ? 

Sunset  brought  us  to  that  ancient  and  interesting  place,  the  ni^e  of  which, 
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M  writteQ  on  the  laaupBj '  6aui  Ste.  Miriei'  addf  mMwHj  to  the  difficultiM  of 
young  geographers.  Lake-men  uniTerBally  stjlo  it,  ^  The  800 ;  *  and  pumwr 
gers,  who  begin  b j  speaking  of  the  FaUs  of  St  Mary^  are  glad  enough  to  oone 
to  'The  Soo'  at  last  Here  are  the  rapids  less  than  a  mile  in  length,  which 
for  two  hundred  years  cut  off  Lake  Superior  from  the  navigation  of  the  lakea 
Here  is  the  ship-canal  which,  five  years  ago,  rendered  the  i^^eat  lake  afioeasi- 
ble,  and  opened  to  commerce  its  two  thousand  miles  of  ore-laden  eoast  Here 
are  villages,  summer  hotels,  an  ancient  stockade,  a  Hudson's  Bay  Company 
d^pdt,  Indi&ns  Hying  m  veritable  wigwams  on  the  edge  of  the  rapida,  birch* 
bark  canoes,  and  every  thing  strange,  ancient,  curious  and  delightful.  As  we 
roam  along  the  shore,  and  see  fourteen  Indians  paddling  n  long  canoe,  with  the 
chiefs  &vorite  squaw  sitting  amidships,  holding  over  her  head  a  green  silk 
parasol,  and  catch  the  monotonous  but  energetic  chant  of  the  dusky  crew,  we 
feel  that  we  are  travellers  indeed.  The  obliging  'Aurora*  remained  here  long 
enou^  as  it  did  at  every  town,  for  the  passengers  to  satisfy  their  first  curi- 
osity. Just  as  the  moon  rose,  the  boat  was  lifted  by  two  lodes  up  against  the 
sky  into  the  canal ;  we  glided  slowly  along  ibr  ten  minutes  ;  then  swiftly  into 
a  widening  passage,  and  we  were  in  Lake  Superior  I 

Here  you  would  suppose  variety  at  an  end.  On  the  oontrary,  the  changes 
of  scene  are  as  frequent  and  pleasing  upon  Lake  Superior  as  upon  the  chain  of 
lakes  leading  to  it  The  Pictured  Bocks,  which  we  passed  in  the  morning;  do 
not  quite  meet  the  expectations  of  tourists.  They  are  a  long  range  of  difib, 
as  high  aa  the  Palisades  of  the  Hudson,  and  present  a  curious  and  puzsling 
variety  of  colors,  which  a  strong  imagination  can  form  into  pictures  of  water- 
fiills  and  other  natural  objects.  At  (me  point  the  formation  of  rock  does  really 
resemble  a  castle  picturesquely  placed  on  the  end  of  a  commanding  promon- 
tory. Passing  by  these,  and  winding  around  a  beautiful  island,  we  reach  ere 
long  the  first  of  the  Lake  Superior  towns,  Marquette,  the  centre  and  port  of 
the  iron  district,  a  thriving  place  of  fifteen  hundred  inhabitants.  Here  it  is 
that  the  passenger  perceives  the  importance  to  these  remote  places  of  the 
steam-boat  from  the  lower  country.  As  we  approach  the  town  the  taUcs  of 
the  cabin  are  spread  with  newspapers,  magazines  and  books,  for  sale  to  the  in- 
habitants. The  boys  of  the  place  are  on  the  wharf^  interested  in  the  coming 
stocks  of  water-melons  and  peaches.  The  storekeepers  are  all  there  to  receive 
their  supplies.  Ladies  come  down  in  throngs  to  see  who  are  on  board,  to 
catch  a  glimpse  of  the  fashions,  and  to  share  in  the  general  ezdtement  For 
an  hour  or  two  there  is  a  prodigious  bustle,  during  which  the  traveller  has  an 
opportunity  to  view  the  town,  and  wonder  at  the  great  scale  upon  which  the 
business  of  the  place  is  done.  Already  there  is  a  railroad  running  back  twenty 
miles  into  the  interior  of  the  iron  region.  Dxtensive  wharves  and  elevators 
for  the  quick  loading  of  vessds  have  been  constructed.  A  well-conducted 
newspaper,  full  of  mining  intelligence,  couched  in  the  miners*  unknown 
tongue,  has  been  for  some  time  established.  Excellent  schools  are  in  opera- 
tion. A  superbly-placed  street,  along  the  summit  of  a  blufE^  ovwlooking  the 
lake,  already  contains  several  elegant  cottages.  Never  did  we  fed  such  throbs 
of  patriotic  pride  and  exultation  as  when  we  discovered  in  these  towns  of  Iiske 
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Saperior^  so  remote,  bo  Teeent,  aU  the  meeng  snd  all  tiie  befit  results  of  tugh 
emlisiition :  instracted  ohildreii,  women  of  good  sense  and  culture,  men  of  £eir- 
feaefaing  enterprise  and  public  spirit  Why,  Sir,  they  haye  the  rery  toys  of 
oifilintion  up  there.  I  saw  a  young  dandy  on  the  wharf  of  Marquette  assidu- 
ously employed  in  coloring  his  meersdiaum,  as  though  he  would  say  to  the 
arriving  crowd :  *Am  I  not  a  man  and  a  brother?'  lyenture  to  say,  Mr. 
Editor,  that  the  Prince  of  Wales  collar  made  its  way  to  these  towns  before  na- 
vigation dosed  hat  year.  The  City  can  no  longer  vaunt  itself  over  the  Coun- 
try. The  ooontiy  mouse  has  every  tiling  that  the  city  mouse  has.  The  word 
provincial  has  lost  its  meaning,  and  the  United  States  is  metropolitanised.  • 

The  great  peninsula  that  extends  item  the  southern  shore,  forty  miles  out 
into  the  lake,  affords  the  tourist  one  of  the  most  startling  surprises  of  the 
voyage ;  for,  low  down  in  the  heart  of  it,  at  the  head  of  a  river  that  nearly 
cuts  it  into  an  island,  lies  Portage,  the  first  of  the  copper  ports.  From  the 
broad  lake  the  steamer  enters  the  litde  winding  river  by  an  aperture  scarcely 
wider  than  the  £rie  Canal,  and  in  a  moment  you  find  yourself  threading  the 
mazes  of  a  mere  creek,  with  lofty  umbrageous  banks.  So  narrow  is  this  stream, 
BO  abrupt  and  numerous  its  turns,  that  it  is  necessary  to  employ  a  little  puff- 
ing bhu^-beetle  of  a  tug-boat  to  pull  round  the  bows  of  the  long  propeller. 
And  tiius  we  pursue  our  slow  and  devious  course  for  sixteen  miles,  and  find 
Portage  dimbii^  up  both  sides  of  this  curious  little  river,  and  steam  ferry- 
boats plying  tnm  side  to  side.  Here  again  the  stranger  is  astonished  at  the 
great  scale  upon  which  things  are  carried  on.  The  copper  at  this  place  is 
dilefly  obtained  by  crushing  the  copper-bearing  rock,  and  the  place  is  per- 
vaded by  the  thumping  noise  of  the  machinery  used  for  this  purpose.  To 
show  the  importance  of  the  works  here,  I  will  only  mention  that  one  of  the 
' stamping-mills*  contains  a  hundred  and  forty  thousand  dollars'  worth  of  ma- 
chinery. The  time  is  not  distant  when  this  single  place,  sequestered  among 
these  wooded  hills,  will  produce  as  much  copper  as  the  mines  of  all  Oreat  Bri- 
tain yield.  The  dear-bought  experience  of  twenty  unprofitable  years  is  now 
b^;iQnii^  to  bear  firuit.  Don't  ask  about  the  mines.  A  mine  is  only  a 
square  hole  like  a  large  well,  leading  to  extensive  burrowings  under  ground. 
There  is  a  fascination  in  them,  it  i^pears,  for  the  Comishmen  here,  who  are 
miners  by  nature,  and  cannot  be  coaxed  or  hired  to  work  above-ground. 

On  these  hill-sides,  sheltered  as  they  are,  we  see  potatoes  in  blossom  on  the 
first  of  September,  and  oats  that  showed  not  the  fiuntest  hue  of  ripening. 
Statements  differ  with  regard  to  the  climate  of  these  northern  regions,  and 
particiilarly  with  regard  to  the  duralion  and  severity  of  the  winter.  An  officer 
of  tiie  *  Aurora  Borealis '  informed  us  that  he  had  had  a  sleigh-ride  here  on 
the  fifteenth  of  September,  and  been  stopped  by  the  ice  on  the  tenth  of  May. 
The  worthy  lanfflordof  the  Ontonagon  hotel  laughed  these  assertions  to  scorn, 
and  declared  that  they  had  delicious  Septembers,  enchanting  Octobers,  plea- 
sant Novembers,  and  no  settled  sleighing  till  December.  The  Udies  aver  that 
the  winters  are  del^fatfiil,  and  tiie  *  Guide-Book'  that  there  is  no  telling  how 
ciAd  it  is,  because  tiie  mercury  fireezes  in  the  performance  of  its  duty.  One 
gentiemin  said  he  raised  all  the  vegetables  of  the  season  in  his  garden,  toma- 
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toes  included.  Another  infonned  us  that  he  kneir  eome  one  who  had  had  four 
acres  of  potatoes  killed  by  the  frost  on  the  twenty-aizth  of  July.  These  slight 
Tsriations  are  attributed  to  the  fiust^  that  no  where  in  the  worid  is  there  moh 
an  impficit  belief  in  Professor  Holmes'  Hub-of-the-Unirerae  theory  as  in  the 
towns  upon  Lake  Superior.  Marquette  pooh-poohs  Ontonagon.  Ontonagon 
snules  derisirely  at  the  mention  of  Marquette.  Portage  laughs  at  the  preten- 
sions of  both.  Copper  Harbor  wonH  hear  of  either ;  and  Superior  City  says, 
wait  and  you  will  see.  The  newspapers  toss  lemaikably  large  msntifn  of  ore 
at  one  another ;  and  invite  a  return  in  kind,  saying :  *£qual  that  if  you  can.' 
It  is  an  artide  of  fidth  with  every  man,  that  the  place  in  which  he  lives  either 
now  is  or  inevitably  will  be  the  head,  crown,  glory  and  metropolis  of  the  upper 
country. 

The  nver  on  which  Portage  stands  penetrates  the  peninsula  to  within  one 
mile  of  its  northern  side,  and  to  make  that  single  mile  it  is  neoessaiy  to  sail 
nearly  a  hundred  miles.  So,  after  a  stay  of  twenty  hours,  we  again  enlisted 
the  services  of  the  puffing  insect,  and  squirmed  out  of  the  river  into  the  nfpm 
lake,  and  around  the  peninsula  to  Eagle  Harbor,  to  Copper  Harbor,  to  On- 
tonagon, and  the  rest  Ontonagon  (pronounced  On-to-naw-gon,  with  the  ac- 
cent on  naw,)  is  renowned  as  the  seat  of  the  mass-copper  mining,  and  we 
found  piled  upon  the  wharf  masses  of  copper  nearly  pure,  weighing  from  two 
to  five  tons.  It  is  a  curious  fiict  in  mining,  that  the  richness  of  the  Ontonagon 
mines  presents  the  chief  obstacle  to  their  profitable  working.  The  difficulty 
is  to  sever  from  the  huge  boulders  of  copper,  weighing  ft^mi  ten  to  five  hun- 
dred tons,  pieces  small  enough  to  be  conveniently  lifted  to  the  surfiioe  and 
transported  to  the  lake.  Even  five  tons  of  solid  copper,  worth  twenty-five 
hundred  dollars,  is  one  of  the  most  troublesome  nuggets  to  handle  that  you 
can  imagine.  These  masses  can  no  more  be  blasted  with  gunpowder  than  you 
can  blast  a  brass  cannon  by  firing  it  off.  To  this  day,  after  nearly  twenty 
years  of  experimenting,  they  have  discovered  no  better  mode  of  getting  to 
pieces  the  hundred-ton  chunks  of  copper  than  cutting  them  with  a  cold- 
chisel.    Sawing  has  been  thoroughly  tried,  but  so  fitr  without  result 

At  Ontonagon  the  tourist  is  obliged  to  throw  his  great  mind  upon  the  puz- 
zle of  the  copper  region.  One  of  the  apartments  of  the  hotel  at  Ontonagon 
(which  hotel,  let  me  record,  is  spacious,  elegant,  and  perfectly  kept,)  is  a 
museum  of  copper  curiosities.  Indeed  nearly  every  house  on  the  lake,  public 
and  private,  contains  a  collection  of  specimens,  many  of  which  are  extremely 
beautiful  and  curious,  owing  to  the  facts  that  copper  is  fi*equently  found  in 
combination  with  quartz  of  dazzling  whiteness,  and  that  the  copper  onco 
molten,  cooled  and  solidified  in  a  thousand  fimtastic  forms.  But  to  our  puz- 
zle. The  museum  of  the  hotel  contains  some  of  the  evidences  that  the  copper 
mines  of  Lake  Superior  were  worked  ages  ago  by  a  race  respecting  which  no 
tradition  exists  among  the  Indians  who  now  inhabit  these  shores.  No  Indians 
of  the  tribes  fiimiliar  to  us  were  ever  capable  of  working  copper,  and  the  exist- 
ence of  copper  in  these  rock-bound  hills  was  unknown  to  them,  till  the  white 
man  discovered  it  a  few  years  ago.  But  these  hills  teem  with  proofe  that  the 
mines  were  worked  before  Columbus  discovered  America.    Pits  about  thirty 
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feet  deep  we  ftmnd  leAdiDg  to  rich  Teins  of  metal,  aad  from  the  sides  of  these 
pits  trees  centuries  old  are  growing.  At  the  bottom  hare  been  discoyered 
small  round  boulders  of  peculiar  hardness,  and  of  a  kind  of  stone  not  found 
in  the  ujqpcr  country,  that  were  eridently  used  to  break  off  pieces  of  copper. 
Some  fragments  of  the  metal  haUforered  from  the  mass  have  been  discoyered, 
showing  marks  of  blows,  and  many  of  the  boulders  haye  been  found  broken 
ind  misshaped  bj  use.  Of  these  rude  natural  mallets  cart-loads  haye  been 
ooUeeted,  and  specimens  maj  be  seen  in  the  museum  of  the  hotel  To  this 
day  the  anoieot  pits  guide  the  speculator  in  copper  lands  to  the  most  produc- 
tiyeyeins. 

At  Ontonagon,  which  is  sUU  a  yery  rudimentary  town,  with  sandy  streets, 
and  wooden  side-walks  in  a  state  of  dilapidation,  a  town  where  eyery  man, 
woman  and  child  must  necessarily  know  the  residence  of  eyery  other  man, 
w<»nan  and  child,  we  were  rather  surprised  to  notice  that  the  houses  of  any 
pretension  were  blessed  with  laige,  highly-polished  silyer  door-plates.  We 
also  obaeryed  that  about  eyery  third  man  wore  on  his  little  finger  a  silyer  ring 
of  amasing  magnitude,  with  a  gold  dollar  or  a  piece  of  agate  let  into  the  top 
thereof;  like  a  trap-door.  Some  of  the  miners  who  came  to  the  town  on  Sun- 
day had  three  or  four  yast  silyer  rings  on  each  hand,  and  a  long  silyer  tunnel 
or  cylinder  through  which  ran  the  ends  of  their  crayats.  Farther  inspection 
of  the  town  reyealed  the  source  of  this  profusion  of  silyer  ornamentation :  a 
little  shop  with  a  large  sign,  which  informed  the  public  that  therein  silyer 
rings  were  sold,  and  made  to  order  of  eyery  pattern,  and  that  any  body's  sil- 
ver would  be  taken  in  and  done  for.  It  appears  that  in  all  the  copper  mines 
of  Lake  Superior  small  pieces  of  silyer  ore  are  found,  which  the  miners  choose 
to  consider  in  the  light  of  perquisites,  and  transfer  immediately  to  their  own 
private  pockets,  without  reporting  the  fact  to  the  superintendent  Silver  ware 
is  ooneequently  a  common  article  in  houses  that  are  little  more  than  shanties. 
It  is  not  unlikely  that  important  discoveries  of  silver  may  yet  be  made  in 
these  regions.  The  annual  product  of  this  precious  metal  is  now  estimated  at 
seventy-five  thousand  dollars. 

The  ill-fated  *Lady  Elgin,'  then  the  largest  and  best-appointed  vessel  on 
the  upper  lakes,  commanded  by  the  brave  and  generous  John  Wilson,  whom 
to  know  was  to  love,  bore  us  swiftly  homeward ;  in  and  out  of  the  winding 
Portage  river  again ;  past  the  Pictured  Rocks  once  more ;  through  the  ship- 
canal  ;  down  among  the  enchanted  islands,  then  blazing  with  autumnal  hues ; 
round  lofty  Mackinaw,  the  unequalled  summer  resort ;  down  the  long  length 
of  boisterous  Lake  Michigan,  to  Chicago,  the  metropolis  of  the  prairies,  the 
wonder  of  the  west,  the  wonder  of  the  world.  The  last  five  years  have  not 
been  considered  prosperous  ones  for  the  prairie  country,  but  what  advances 
has  Chicago  made  I  not  in  wealth  and  population  merely,  but  in  order,  in 
'^WiT^'n^'Fg^  in  taste,  in  magnificence,  in  every  thing  that  renders  a  dty  desira- 
ble for  the  habitation  of  dvilized  beings. 

So  much  for  our  little  trip  to  Lake  Superior,  the  rock-bound  coasts  of 
whidi  are  the  Cornwall  of  the  United  States.  Our  forefieithers  doubtless 
thought  it  a  .fine  thing  to  have  upon  their  map  *the  largest  sheet  of  fresh 
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water  in  the  worid.*  It  was  In  keeping  with  the  other  geographieil  gnmdeors 
of  the  new  hemisphere :  it  did  credit  to  the  continent  But  It  occurred  to  no 
one,  until  the  disoorerj  of  copper  twenty  years  ago,  that  thoee  northern 
shores  could  ever  he  a  possession  of  practical  Ttlue.  It  is  evident  now  that 
thej  are  going  to  be  foferer  a  source  of  incalculable  benefit  to  the  country. 
A  great  part  of  the  coast  of  the  lake  has  scarcely  been  trodden  by  the  Ibot  of 
the  explorer ;  but  whererer  upon  those  shores  tiie  eye  of  science  has  fiillen, 
indications  of  mineral  wealth  hare  been  obsenred.  If  one  should  be  com- 
pelled to  choose  between  the  possession  of  the  Lake  Superior  coast  and  Oali- 
foniia,  it  would  be  hard  to  part  with  the  land  of  gold,  but  I  would  do  it  ratiier 
than  cede  those  copper-yidding  hills ;  and  all  coming  time  would  ratify  the 
ch<Hoe.  The  pioneers  of  the  mining  county  hare  had  to  contend  with  difficul- 
ties that  would  long  ago  have  disheartened  men  less  resolute  than  they.  They 
are  now  beginning  to  reap  the  reward  of  many  years  of  ill-requited  toil.  The 
thirty  thousand  inhabitants  of  these  yigorous  little  towns  will  be  a  hundred 
thousand  in  fire  years,  and  a  million  in  twenty.  The  dog-trains  that  now 
draw  their  weekly  mail  over  the  snow  will  ere  long  bo  superseded  by  trains  of 
a  very  different  description ;  and  the  KHicKnmocum  ibr  March,  1866,  will  not 
be  four  weeks  in  gettmg  from  Beekman-atreet  to  Ontonagon. 
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BT    JOSSra    BAXSKB. 

Faiuno  to  make  fleas*  bodies,  claws  and  shanka, 
Turn  red  by  heating,  like  a  kindled  cinder, 

*  Fleas  arc  not  lobsters,'  cried  Sir  Joseph  Banks, 
(See  his  biography  by  Peter  Pindar.) 

The  lobster  has  no  twin,  it  reigns  j^«r  se 
Crustacean  monarch  of  the  realms  of  ocean  ; 

Hived  in  its  shell  such  flavors  rare  there  be, 
The  thought  fiUs  all  my  stomach  with  emotion  I' 

The  flaky  tail  I  the  big  cUws'  gelid  meat  I 
All  pink  and  pearly  like  a  blonde's  complexion ; 

The  *  coral,*  redder  than  most  lips  we  meet, 
The  unctuous  greenness  Ibvmd  upon  dissection : 

These  blent  with  fragrant  oil,  rare  condiments, 
And  lettuce,  crisp  and  fi'esh,  form  such  a  salad, 

That,  as  my  fimoy  the  honne  houeke  presents, 
'T  is  too,  to0  much,  and  I  must  dose  my  baUad. 
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BY  rrrz-jAMn  o'bkibst. 

It  was  noon  in  smminr.  The  earth  ky  bnathleM  in  the  heat,  with  its 
thooaand  toogiMi  in  wood  and  field  too  fimt  Ibr  their  aoettstomed  low,  my^ 
teriooB  speech.  The  Long  laland  ahon,  white  and  oreaoented,  hand  its  hoaom 
like  Danae  to  the  golden  emfaraoea  of  the  aun.  In  the  meadows  the  heavy- 
eraated  graaaea  witii  nodding  heads  heat  time  to  the  sweet  wash  of  waves  upon 
the  heach.  Yellow  spires  of  the  golden-rod  pierced  the  air  Ifte  steeples.  The 
tolip-tree,  robed  Iflce  a  priest  m  fetoal  green,  hold  up  to  heaven  with  branching 
arms  a  thousand  golden  chalices.  Far  away  across  the  Sound  U^  the  Oon- 
neeticut  shore  trembUi^  throngh  miat,  while  behind  me,  from  the  green  re- 
eesaes  eC  a  deaorted  garden,  the  oride  ponied  fyrth  his  monotone  of  sorrow. 

As  I  sauntered  down  the  little  path  that  led  from  the  old  house  where  I 
was  boarding  fo  the  summer,  to  my  &roiite  hunt  by  tiie  sea-shore,  with 
clouds  of  insects  springing  from  the  grass  like  a  Uving  spray  at  every  step  I 
took,  I  suddenly  heard  the  sancy  notes  of  that  low-comedian  of  birds,  the  Bob 
o*  link.  Aa  I  have  always  had  a  friendly  feeling  toward  this  ornithological 
fwreeur,  I  set  taworic  to  obtain  an  interview  with  him.  I  was  not  long  in  dis- 
covering his  whereabouts.  He  was  sitting  on  the  stump  of  a  rail  chattering 
vehemently,  and  as  well  as  I  understood  his  language,  impudently ;  preening 
his  feathers,  cocking  his  head  on  one  side,  as  if  he  iuul  a  passion  for  seeing 
Nature  upaide  down,  and  shaking  his  wings  as  though  he  contemplated  an  im- 
mediate migration  to  the  coast  of  Africa.  About  every  half-minute  or  so  he 
would  suddenly  leave  his  perch,  and  flying  a  little  distance,  flop  into  the  long 
meadow-grass,  whence  instantly  would  proceed  a  most  astounding  vocal  effort, 
after  which  he  would  reippear  and  resume  his  rail  in  triumph.  His  frequent 
journeys  to  the  same  spot  led  me  to  suspect  that  he  had  some  private  interest 
in  that  quarter — a  nest,  or  a  young  bride  pertutps,  and  that  he  was  in  ikct 
passing  his  honey-moon,  so  I  walked  toward  the  place  in  which  I  saw  him  dis- 
appear last,  determined  to  be  a  witness  of  his  domestic  Uiss. 

It  seemed  to  me  that  a  human  head  was  lying  alone  and  bodiless  in  the 
deep  green  sea  of  grass  that  surrounded  me.  A  beautifbl  youth's  head,  blonde 
and  spiritual,  looking  up  at  me  with  a  calm,  unfiightened  look,  while  nestling 
dose  to  its  pale,  rounded  dieek,  hushed  and  rather  ast^mished  by  my  appear- 
ance, sat  Master  Bob  o^  link. 

The  head,  however,  was  not  without  a  body.  The  long  bending  grass  met 
over  the  ibrm,  leaving  exposed  only  the  pale,  beautifiil  fkce,  which  looked  like 
an  exquisite  Venetian  picture  framed  in  gold  and  green. 

'Qood  morning,  ^*  said  the  youth  in  a  sweet  voice  as  I  bent  over  him, 
kMking  I  snppoee  a  little  bewildered  at  this  sudden  apparition,  and  fondling  at 
the  saaie  time  Master  Bob  o^  link  with  long  slender  fingers.  'Qood  morning, 
Sir.' 
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*Oood  moraing,'  I  uuwered.  «Yoa  Mem  to  be  Ukiog  tldiigs  quietly 
here.' 

He  gare  a  sadden  glenoe  downward  toward  his  feet^  and  a  aad  amOe 
flickered  orer  his  lips. 

*I  am  obliged  to  take  things  quietlj,'  he  said. 

^  Ah  (  an  invalid  I  suppose.    I  am  sorry.' 

'  I  am  paralyied,  Sir.' 

No  words  oaa  paint  the  tone  of  utter  deqiair  in  which  ha  made  this  terrible 
statement  If  you  haTO  ever  spoken  with  a  man  who  had  spent  twenty  years 
in  solitary  confinement,  you  will  have  noticed  the  unearthly  calm  of  his  Teice, 
the  low  monotone  of  sound,  the  l(meliness  of  accent.  Well,  this  lad's  Toice 
sounded  sa  He  talked  like  one  shut  out  of  lift;  I  made  a  place  for  myself 
in  the  grtus  and  sat  down  beside  him. 

'I  was  attracted  by  your  bird,'  isaid;  *  I  thought  he  had  a  nest  heie,  and 
so  followed  him.    I  trust  I  am  not  intruding.' 

*  Not  at  all,  Sir;  I  am  g^  to  have  some  one  to  qwak  to.  As  for  Boh,  he 
has  a  nest  here,  but  it's  in  my  heart  He  is  the  oniy  thing  on  earth  that  lores 
me.' 

'  Tou  take  too  sad  a  Tiew  of  life,  my  friend.  Tour  calamity  is  great,  no 
doubt,  but  still * 

*  Ah!  Sir,  it's  all  well  enough  to  talk  so  when  you  have  limbs  and  health 
and  freedom.  When  you  can  work  and  go  out  into  life  and  tread  the  eartli 
with  the  ftill  consciousness  of  being.  But  when  erer  since  you  can  remember 
you  hare  been  but  the  moiety  of  a  man,  utterly  helpless,  utterly  dependent,  an 
infont  without  an  infant's  hnppj  unoonsdousness.  But  what's  the  use  of  my 
tslldng  to  you  in  this  way ;  here.  Bob,  show  the  gentleman  your  tfidcs.' 

Bob,  on  tins  summons,  left  his  post  by  the  lad's  cheek,  where  he  had  re- 
mained perfectly  stfll,  taking  an  inyentory  of  my  person  with  his  round  farigfai 
eye,  and  apparently  measuring  me  for  a  suit  of  clothes,  and  suddenly  flew  into 
the  air,  where  he  summersaulted  and  pirouetted  and  affected  to  lose  the  use  of 
his  wings  and  tumble  ih>m  an  appalling  height,  invariably  recovering  himself 
before  he  reached  the  ground,  after  which  he  gravely  alit  upon  hia  master's 
breast  and  thrust  his  Kttle  bill  affectionately  between  his  lips. 

*  You  hare  tamed  your  bird  wondeilblly,'  I  said  to  the  boy. 

*  It  has  been  my  amusement  during  many  solitary  hours,'  he  answered  with 
afoeUesmile. 

*  How  is  it  that  you  have  been  left  so  solitary  f '  leaked;  *  you  Kve  in  the 
neighborhood?' 

^In  that  house  up  yonder  Just  peeping  from  behind  that  dump  of  msples,' 
and  he  pointed  as  he  spoke  toward  a  respectable  form-house. 
*■  And  you  have  friends — a  fomily  V 

*  Ah!  Sir,  they  are  kind  enough  to  me ;  but  they  must  be  raj  tired  of  me 
by  this  time.' 

'CkHne,'  ssid  I  encoorignigly,  laying  my  hand  on  his  shouUtar,  ^come,  tell 
me  all  about  yourself  I  'm  a  good  listener :  beside,  I  am  tntctested  in  yon. 
Bob  here  looks  as  if  he  was  anxiouB  for  a  story.  This  is  a  charming  nook  that 
we  are  in,  so  I  '11  just  light  a  cigar,  and  do  you  talk.' 
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The  free  ftnd  easj  miODer  I  Mmimed  seemed  to  surpriBe  him.  He  glanced 
shyly  at  me  out  of  his  large  blue  eyes  as  if  suspicious  of  my  siooerity ;  theo 
he  heared  a  little  sigh,  stroked  BoVb  fathers,  as  if  to  assure  himself  of  the 
presence  of  at  least  one  friend,  and  saying,  *  As  you  please,'  commenced : 

*I  am  eighteen,'  he  said';  ^you  would  not  think  it^  for  I  know  I  look 
younger  than  I  am.  Confinement  and  suffering  hare  made  my  complexion 
pale  and  transparent,  and  the  sun  and  the  winds  that  harden  other  men's  skins 
and  age  their  features,  hare  had  but  little  todo  with  me.  Erer  since  I  can  re- 
member I  have  been  paralysed  in  the  lower  limbs.  For  years  I  lay  upon  an 
inclined  plane  of  board,  looking  up  at  the  ceiling  with  a  mind*  Very  nearly  as 
blank  as  the  white  plaster  I  gased  at  My  fiither  died  when  I  was  a  mere  in« 
fimt,  and  there  was  no  one  left  in  the  house  but  mother  and  Cousin  Alios  and 
me.' 

^ Cousin  Alice,'  I  said;  'who  is  shef ' 

His  eyes  wandered  timidly  toward  the  house  behind  the  maples,  as  if  he 
expected  some  apparition  to  start  fitm  thence  on  the  Tory  instant 

*'  Cousin  AHce,'  he  repeated  vaguely,  *  well,  she 's — Cousin  Alice.' 

*  ExcessiTely  explanatory,'  I  said,  laughing.     *■  Is  Cousin  Alice  young  ? ' 

'My  age' 

'Is  she  pretty?' 

One  deep,  reproachfbl  look  of  those  large  blue  eyes  told  me  alL  Poor  fel- 
low, there  he  lay  maimed,  useless,  passing  his  da3rs  and  erenlngs  in  the  pre- 
sence of  some  beautiful  creature  whom  he  could  never  hope  to  possess,  but 
loring  her  with  all  that  concentrated  intonstty  which  belongs  to  the  passions  of 
the  deformed. 

He  seemed  to  knorw  what  was  passing  in  my  mind ;  for  witiiout  a  word 
from  me,  he  continued :  '  She  is  engaged  to  Ralph  FamweU,  who  liyes  down 
yonder.  She  is  rery  fond  of  him,  and  he  of  her.  It  is  they  who  bring  me 
do¥rn  between  them  to  this  place  every  fine  day,  and  I  (^it  here  with-Bob  while 

they  go  off  and  pick  nuts,  and — and ^  and  here  the  picture  was  too  much 

for  ham,  and  the  poor  follow  burst  into  tears. 

No  wonder.  To  have  his  misfortune  paraded  through  necessity  before  the 
woman  he  loved.  To  be  carried  about  like  a  piece  of  furniture  by  her  and  his 
rival  How  often  that  poor  heart  must  have  been  smitten  bitterly  I  How 
often  those  crippled  limbs  thrilled  with  agony  I 

I  took  his  hand  in  mine,  but  did  not  say  a  word.  There  are  times  when 
conadation  is  cruel  It  was  better  than  all  words  to  let  him  feel  by  the  pres- 
sure of  my  hand  that  he  had  found  a  fiiend.  We  sat  this  way  for  some  time, 
until  I  was  aroused  fit>m  a  punfU  reverie  into  which  I  had  foUen  by  a  long, 
black  shadow  being  projected  across  the  spot  in  which  we  were  sitting.'  I 
looked^  up  and  saw  a  tall,  handsome  young  man  with  bronaed  cheeks  and 
curly  chestnut  hair,  on  whose  arm  was  hanging  an  exoeedin^y  lovely  young 
giri,  whose  fooe  was  a  perfect  treasury  of  archness  and  innoceoca  They 
hKdced  rather  ^aurprised  at  seeing  me,  but  I  explained  how  it  was  that  I  came 
to  be  there,  and  they  seemed  satisfied. 

^Harry,  isn't  it  time  to  come  home  f^  said  the  younggirl  'Ra^andl 
are  come  for  you.' 
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'Thank  you,  Alice ;  but  I  'd  like  to  ntkj  sn  hour  longer.  The  day  is  so 
bright  ftnd  sonny  thst  it  is  s  shsme  to  be  in-doors.  Tou  do  n't  wsnt  to  go 
home  yet,'  snd  he  looked  st  Ralph  as  he  ssid  this  with  a  bitter  expression  of 
coontonanoe  that  perhaps  I  alone  obsenred,  but  which  seemed  to  say ;  It  will 
give  you  an  hour  more  to  wander  together.  Of  course  you  do  n't  want  to  go 
home. 

*  Well,  as  you  please,  Harry.  Ralph  and  I  will  go  off  to  the  pond  in  the  cedai 
grore  and  oome  back  in  about  an  hour.  But  I  say,  Harry,  look  here ;  is  n't 
this  pretty  f '  and  as  she  spoke  she  held  out  a  little  box  for  his  inspection.  Ho 
opened  it,  and  disclosed  a  pretty  little  ring  set  with  garnets.  While  he  looked 
at  it,  Alice  stooped  oyer  and  with  a  blush  whispered  something  into  his  ear, 
which  made  him  to  my  keener  sight  quiver  in  all  that  part  of  him  that  was 
alive.  It  was  but  momentary,  however,  for  ho  restored  the  box,  saying  coldly : 
*  Well,  I  wish  you  both  every  happiness.  Tou  will  find  me  here  when  you 
return.' 

As  they  walked  slowly  away,  he  followed  them  with  hb  eyes,  then  turned 
to  mo.     *  They  are  to  be  mairied  next  Sunday,'  he  said. 

I  felt  all  the  meaning  of  his  w<wds.  I  pitied  him.  Solitude  is  a  need  to 
him  at  this  moment ;  I  will  leave  him.  As  I  pulled  out  my  watch  and  pre- 
pared for  my  departure,  he  said  to  me :  '  I  am  exceedingly  obliged  to  you.  Sir, 
for  your  company,  but  I  want  you  to  do  me  one  more  &vor  before  you  leave. 
Tou  are  strong  and  I  am  light  Please  take  me  to  the  giant's  chair.  I  love  to 
sit  on  it  and  dip  my  hand  in  the  salt  wash  of  the  sea.' 

'  But  are  you  not  afraid  of  slipping  and  fidling  in  ? '  I  asked,  for  the  giant's 
chur  was  a  fimtastically-shaped  rock  a  few  hundred  yards  down  the  beach, 
around  whose  rugged  base  the  sea  at  high  tide  washed  damorously. 

*  Oh  I  no,'  he  answered ;  *  there  is  a  deft  in  it  where  I  sit  quite  safely. 
And  when  Ralph  and  Alice  come  to  look  for  me,  I  can  easily  shout  to  them 
from  where  I  am.    Do  ^ke  me.  Sir,  if  you  please.' 

Of  course  I  obeyed  his  wishes.  I  lifted  him  in  my  arms,  and  with  Bob 
flying  alongside  of  us,  carried  him  down  to  the  huge  old  rock  which  was  regally 
draped  in  the  rich  brown  tapestry  of  the  sea.  I  found  a  comfortable,  dry  deft 
in  which  I  stowed  him  away,  and  with  a  promise  to  come  and  see  him  the  fol- 
lowing day,  I  left  him,  with  Bob  diattering  away  on  his  shoulder,  gazing 
dreamily  across  at  the  Connecticut  shore. 

About  an  hour  and  three-quarters  after  this,  I  was  strolling  down  the  road 
smoking  my  after-dinner  segar,  when  I  heard  hurried  steps  behind  me,  and  the 
young  man  named  Ralph  ran  up  pale  and  breathless. 

*■  For  Gk>D's  sako,  Sir,  where  did  you  leave  Harry  ? '  he  cried.  '  We  can't 
find  him  any  where  I ' 

'  Oh  1  you  have  n't  looked  on  the  giant's  diair,  then ;  I  took  him  there.  I 
left  him  snug  and  comfortable.' 

'  But  we  have.  Sir.  We  know  how  fond  he  was  of  sitting  there,  and  when 
we  missed  him  from  the  meadow,  concluded  that  he  had  got  you  to  cany  him 
there.  But  there 's  no  sign  of  him,  only  the  Bob  o'  Link  flying  wildly  over  the 
spot  where  the  rock  dips  in  to  the  water,  and  erying  as  if  its  hesrt  would 
break.' 
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'Kot  in  the  gianfs  chair!'  I  cried,  with  a  sick  feeling  about  my  heart. 
'  Qood  God  I  he  has  drowned  himself.' 

'Drowned  himself  1  Whj,  what  for?'  asked  Balph  with  the  most  un> 
feigned  astonishment 

*  He  was  in  love  with  his  Cousin  Alice ;  and  jou  are  to  marry  her  on  next 
Sunday,'  was  my  only  reply. 

The  man  was  stunned.  He  saw  it  in  an  instant.  All  that  secret  and  mys- 
terious loye  which  had  racked  the  heart  of  the  poor  cripple,  unknown  to  him 
or  his  betrothed,  was  now  laid  bare.  He  groaned  and  buried  his  head  in  his 
hands.  *  This  will  kill  Alice,  Sir,'  he  said  to  me.  '  Come  and  help  me  to 
break  it  to  her.' 

My  conjecture  was  correct  About  a  week  after  this,  the  body  of  the  poor 
paralytic  was  washed  ashore  some  miles  down  the  beach,  holding  with  despe- 
rate clutch  in  one  hand  a  little  daguerreotype  of  his  Cousin  Alice. 

And  Bob :  he  missed  the  accustomed  hand.  For  days  after  his  master's 
death  he  used  to  fly  down  to  the  old  place  in  the  meadow  and  hoyer  around 
there,  waiting  for  him  who  never  more  would  come.  This  lasted  for  about  a 
fbrtnight,  when  one  day  Ralph  in  passing  by  found  the  poor  bird  dead  in  the 
grass,  which  still  bore  the  impress  of  his  master's  form. 


SONNET. 


BT       H  ■  H  a  T       W.      BOCKWBLL. 


Okce  walked  with  me  upon  this  moon-lif  shore, 
In  other  days,  a  true  friend  and  well-tried : 
But  now,  our  Afferent  fates  dissevered  wide, 
No  longer  meet,  for  she  is  mine  no  more : 

Nor  ever  when  the  winds  their  fury  pour 
On  my  frail  bark,  or  when  I  safely  ride, 
Do  I  behold  her  present  at  my  side : 
For  she  the  cross  of  suffering  meekly  bore, 

And  passed  away  like  some  forgotten  dream — 
The  *echo  of  a  long-lost  melody,' 
Which  never  may  be  heard  on  earth  again : 

Now,  half  in  doubt,  my  devious  footsteps  stray, 
Since  she  is  gone  who  did  outvie  all  praise: 
The  light  and  joy  of  life's  serener  days. 
▼OL.  LTU.  18 
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THE     SNOW-DRIFT. 


BT    A    nw    CoHTRIBrrOB. 


0  SWEET  creation  I  cradled  in  the  skies, 
Crowning  with  beauty  all  the  field's  expanse ; 

Thy  Parian  glow  and  sculptured  symmetries 
Eclipse  the  wildest  wonders  of  romance. 

Thou  sittest  a  monarch  on  thy  Doric  throne, 
Carved  with  plinth,  cornice,  architrare  and  fineze ; 

Thy  architect  a  cunninger  skill  doth  own, 
Than  wrought  with  Phidias  or  Praxiteles. 

Toppling  in  pride  above  the  garden-fence, 
Of  this  fair  world  thou  seemest  the  fiiirest  part ; 

Thy  splendors  shame  the  rarest  excellence 
That  glows  in  Grecian  or  in  Tuscan  art 

Last  night  the  north  wind  from  his  distant  lair 
Swept  with  mad  fury  down  the  boreal  seas ; 

Piping  a  shrill  blast  on  the  startled  air. 
He  tossed  the  snow,  and  shook  the  shuddering  trees. 

The  mountains  made  obeisance  as  he  flew. 
And  smote  their  harpsichord  of  ancient  pines ; 

He  piled  the  multitudinous  snow  into 
Ranges  of  mimic  Alps  and  Apennines. 

So  here  I  find  thee,  Memnon  of  ^the  mom, 
Rising  fi*om  out  thy  sea's  unbroken  white ; 

As  Love's  fair  goddess,  on  the  ocean  bom, 
Rose  ftom  the  waves  on  nebulous  clouds  of  light 

How  glorious  if  thy  beauty,  isle  of  snow, 
Ifight  here  transfigured  and  forever  lie : 

A  bright  Atlantis  in  the  world  below, 
Dropped  from  the  broad  blue  ocean  of  the  sky. 

TJnworthier  fate,  some  base  iconoclast 
Thy  flowing  locks  is  waiting  to  destroy ; 

Perhaps  thou  to  kiss  the  virgin  earth  at  last 
Beneath  the  vandal  foot  of  some  rude  boy. 
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Bat  though  profimed  snd  ntTished  on  the  plain. 

The  finendlj  sun  thy  spirit  shall  renew ; 
And  the  soft-footed  couriers  of  the  rain 

Once  more  translate  thee  to  thy  native  blue. 


FRENCH   COLONIES   IN    NORTH-AMERICA. 


BT      THOMAS      H.       BUBBAKO. 


^Sunt  regibu9  langa  maniM,'  are  words  of  too  much  latitude  to  satisfy  in- 
dividual egotism.  Kings,  like  their  subjects,  choose  to  measure  with  their 
brother  potentates,  and  prove  the  respective  length  and  strength  of  each. 
Alexander,  if  he  could  have  spoken  Latin,  which  the  polemic  tendency  of  the 
times,  and  the  king^s  devotion  to  horse-taming,  forbid  us  to  suppose,  would 
have  rendered  the  phrase,  *  Sunt  Alexandri  regi  langa  manuB.^  And  so  the 
Roman  emperors  and  kings  of  Visigoths  and  Huns,  Christian  and  Moslem 
chieftains,  czar  and  khan,  all  in  their  own  times,  have  striven  to  monopolize 
the  application  of  this  simple  littie  sentence.  Perhaps  there  never  was  a 
period  of  such  active  rivalry  in  ^scovery  and  conquest,  as  that  which  the 
opening  of  the  New  World  initiated.  Kings  strove  for  provinces  as  children 
quarrel  for  their  nursery  toys,  and  with  less  regard  for  tne  distinctions  of 
fMum  and  tuum. 

Throughout  the  middle  ages,  European  nations  had  known  but  little  of 
each  other.  Their  energies  found  full  scope  within  the  limits  of  their  own 
dominions.  The  people  were  factious  and  turbulent ;  the  barons  and  nobility 
at  once  powerful  and  proud,  and  kings  and  emperors  had  need  of  all  their  re- 
sources for  the  maintenance  of  something  like  a  central  power.  Just  when 
this  power  had  become  permanent  and  acknowledged,  wh?n  a  national  feeling 
was  strongly  developed,  when'the  nations  knew  each  other  as  one  family ;  and, 
like  the  members  of  many  smaller  families,  were  watcliing  one  another  with 
more  of  jealousy  than  of  brotherly  love,  when  an  external  national  policy  was 
developed,  America  was  discovered.  Here  was  opened  a  new  and  unbounded 
field  for  rivalry,  and  the  nations  entered  readily  upon  the  arena.  We,  who 
know  the  result  of  their  efforts  and  contests,  can  find  its  germ  in  two  main 
springs  of  action.  First,  there  was  the  peculiar  gain  which  each  hoped  from 
foreign  acquisitions ;  and  second,  national  rivalry.  Had  there  been  but  one 
nation  upon  the  face  of  the  globe,  the  sense  of  private  advantage  might  have 
moved  that  one.  Had  no  advantage  been  hoped,  competition  might  have  drawn 
the  many.  Undoubtedly  the  anticipation  of  gain,  in  some  form,  was  in  every 
case  the  strongest  motive;  and  rivalry  was  increased,  though  not  originated^ 
by  this  selfishness. 

But  the  nations  relied  for  superiority  abroad  upon  their  strength  at  home, 
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and  ignored  the  (act  that  the  spirit  in  which  their  acquisitions  were  made 
would,  of  itself^  determine  their  permanencj.  Most  prominent  among  the 
powers  that  strove  to  grasp  America  as  an  appanage,  were  Franco  and  Eng- 
land. The  elements  of  their  national  character  are  strongly  portrayed  in  those 
chapters  of  history  that  open,  that  relate,  and  that  close,  their  parallel  career 
in  the  New  World. 

The  French  were  strongly  influenced  hy  religious  zeal.  France,  it  is  true, 
sent  into  the  field  many  skilful  navigators  and  hold  pioneers.  Jacques  Gar- 
tier,  Champlain  and  De  Monts,  are  among  the  many  hrave  men  whose  names 
are  written  on  the  rugged  highlands,  on  the  rapid  streams,  and  the  cold  still 
waters  of  the  north ;  emblems  of  the  strong  hearts,  the  resistless  enthusiasm 
of  their  lives ;  and  of  the  quiet  sleep  in  which  life  closes ;  more  lasting  than 
the  records  of  man,  for  nature  keeps  them.  France,  too,  granted  large  patents 
of  lands  to  her  merchants  and  fur-trading  companies ;  and,  to  serve  her  people 
in  a  double  way,  sent  out  a  great  many  convicts  to  colonize  the  Canadas.  But 
it  was  to  the  religious  fervor  of  her  Jesuit  priests  that  France  owed  the  claim 
to  her  widest  domains.  They  sought  to  Christianize  the  country  by  the  con- 
version of  its  natives,  rather  than  by  peopling  it  anew ;  and  chose  lands  where 
dwelt  the  largest  and  most  powerful  tribes,  rather  than  those  most  fiivorable  to 
immediate  settlement  and  colonization.  While  other  adventurers  carefully 
drew  the  lines  of  division  and  defence,  between  themselves  and  the  aborigines, 
and  the  advance  of  the  whites  was  marked  by  the  retreat  of  the  red  men ;  they 
I  merged  themselves  at  once  in  the  native  population,  and  grew  by  affiliation 
instead  of  conquest  Starting  from  the  outermost  military  posts  established 
by  their  countrylhen,  they  ascended  the  St  Lawrence  to  the  chain  of  great 
lakes,  planting  missions  along  the  shores,  and  sending  their  missionaries  into 
the  adjacent  country.  In  1678  Marquette  and  Joliet,  French  priests,  crossed 
from  the  lakes  to  the  upper  waters  of  the  Mississippi,  then  unknown,  and  de- 
scended that  river  below  the  point  where  it  receives  the  Arkansas.  In  1682 
De  La  Salle,  tracing  anew  the  route  thus  first  opened,  descended  the  river  to 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  The  combined  courage  and  mildness  of  the  French  won 
confidence  with  the  natives,  who  otherwise  had  known  the  whites  only  as  ma- 
rauders. Millitary  posts  followed  missions,  and,  early  in  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, French  stations,  scattered  at  intervals  through  the  west  and  along  the 
great  lakes  and  rivers,  connected  the  mouths  of  the  St  Lawrence  and  the  Mis- 
sissippi The  English  settlements  were  of  a  more  permanent  nature.  After 
the  excitement  attending  the  discovery  of  the  continent  had  in  a  measure 
abated,  and  experience  had  reduced  fanciful  notions  of  a  golden  world  a  little 
nearer  to  the  standard  of  reality,  they  entered  earnestly  upon  the  cultivation 
of  the  country,  and  the  reduction  of  its  wilds. 

The  French  would  leap  at  once  those  gulfs  of  barbarism  that  only  centuries 
of  physical  and  mental  culture  can  bridge ;  and  thought  to  impress  Christianity, 
the  final  stamp  of  a  perfect  civilization,  upon  a  people  destitute  of  its  first  ele- 
ments ;  a  race  that  knew  neither  mental  development  nor  manual  art  and  in- 
dustry. The  English,  more  practical,  were  willing  to  take  America  as  a  reality, 
and  grow  to  power  after  the  old-fashioned  course  that  nature  has  prescribed. 
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Though  their  daimg  to  possession  were  no  less  extravagant,  yet  they  colonized 
only  such  territory  as  they  could  hold.  Slowly  and  with  patient  toil  they  laid 
the  foundation  of  permanent  homes,  and  engrafted  old  customs  upon  a  new 
world. 

Thus,  in  the  time  of  need,  France  relied  upon  her  allies  among  the  natives, 
En^and  upon  her  own  sons.  At  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  Eng- 
land had  thriving  colonies  along  the  Atlantic  coast  and  in  Newfoundland; 
France  had  explored,  and  nominally  held,  the  greater  extent  of  country,  and 
encircled  the  other  colonies  with  a  line  of  out-posts  extending  from  Cape  Breton 
Island  through  Canada,  and  downward  through  the  centra  of  the  continent  to 
the  Gulf  of  Mexica  Up  to  this  time  the  wars  between  England  and  France 
had  originated  in  causes  foreign  to  colonial  interests ;  and  though  they  brought 
much  suffering  to  Ajnerica,  their  result  had  not  materially  changed  the  extent 
of  their  respectiye  possessions. 

The  peace  of  Ryswick,  in  1697,  and  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht,  in  1718,  had 
slightly  lessened  the  colonial  possessions  of  France.  By  the  former  she  relin- 
quished the  eastern  moiety  of  Newfoundland ;  and  by  the  latter,  England 
gained  supremacy  in  the  fisheries,  the  possession  of  Hudson*s  Bay,  of  New- 
foundland and  Acadia.  In  1744  commenced  the  war  that,  with  but  one  inter- 
mission, settled  the  question  of  supremacy  in  the  New  World ;  and  which, 
while  it  extended  wherever  the  two  nations  met,  from  Madras  to  the  Missis- 
sippi, yet  had  in  America  its  bloodiest  battle-ground.  Colonies  were  taken,  ex- 
changed and  retaken ;  and  through  years  of  destructive  exertions  the  result 
remained  doubtful 

In  1759  Quebec  was  taken,  and  by  that  battle,  which  end.d  the  lives  but 
immortalized  the  names  ot  Wolfe  and  Montcalm,  Franca  lost  America.  By  the 
treaty  of  Paris,  ratified  in  February,  1768,  England  received  fix>m  France  all 
her  American  possessions,  with  but  one  exception ;  and  of  that  exception,  as 
H  stands  at  the.  present  day,  the  following  is  a  brief  account  If  the  prelude 
has  been  long,  and  descends  to  an  insignificant  fcene,  we  must  remember  that 
in  the  great  drama  of  facts,  whereof  the  present  is  but  &  meagre  outline,  the 
pielude  embraced  years  of  heroic  enterprisa  and  <^  bitter  war,  and  the  descent 
from  a  continent  to  a  barren  island  was  more  marked.  The  efforts  at  coloniza- 
tion that  were  ended  by  the  treaty  of  1768,  well  illustrate  the  trite  adage : 
*PartitHunt  monteSj  nascitur  ridieuluB  mwJ*  To  the  many  who  know  the 
former  extent  of  the  colonies  upon  this  continent  that  owed  allegiance  to 
France,  and  the  many  others  who  know  not  that  a  single  settlement  now 
claims  her  protection,  we  offer  the  following  description  of  Saint  IHerre  and 
IGqnelon,  the  last  of  the  French  colonies  in  North-America. 

About  nine  miles  from  the  southern  coast  of  Newfoundland,  and  nearly 
midway  between  Capes  Raoe  and  Ray,  lie  three  small  islands :  Si  Pierre  and 
Great  and  Little  Miquelon.  The  first-named  has  a  length  of  some  four  and  one 
half  miles,  and  varies  in  width  from  one  to  two.  North-westeriy,  and  at  a  dis- 
tance of  three  miles  firom  this,  are  the  islands  of  Miquelon.  Within  the 
memory  of  the  oldest  inhabitant,  these  two  islands  were  distinct  and  separate, 
bat  are  now  connected  by  a  low  bar.    The  larger  of  the  two,  which  rejoices 
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in  the  descriptiTe  prefix,  Grand,  is  something  more  than  twice  the  size  of 
St.  Pierre,  which  has  for  inhabitants  only  a  few  fishermen,  and  nothing  that 
fiurly  desenres  the  name  of  town.  In  a  word,  they  are  the  territory  whereof 
St  Pierre  is  the  metropolis.  The  metropolis  more  especially  demands  atten< 
tion.  The  island  of  St.  Pierre  rises  seTcrai  hmidred  feet  from  the  ocean,  and 
at  most  points  of  approach  is  precipitous ;  erery  where  rugged  and  uninriting. 
At  a  little  distance  it  shows  itself  a  solid  mass  of  rock,  regular  in  outline,  but 
high  and  barren :  and  a  nearer  approach  shows  what  might  be  a  most  desira- 
ble spot  for  voluntary  or  compulsory  hermitage.  At  the  south-westem  ex- 
tremity, it  slopes  more  gradually  toward  the  sea,  and  offers  a  possible  though 
not  a  promising  site  for  a  settlement.  At  this  point  there  is  a  deep  recess  in 
the  coast,  and  a  little  island,  standing  some  forty  rods  firom  the  shore,  diyides 
the  bay,  and  by  the  shelter  it  affords,  helps  to  form  a  safe  and  conrenient  road- 
stead. This  solitary  little  rock  frowns  upon  intruders  with  its  battery  of  some 
half-dozen  guns,  and  is  designated  as  Isle  de  Chiens.  The  lovers  of  appropri- 
ate nomenclature  may  trace  the  origin  of  this  title  to  the  station  that  its  owner 
fills  as  watch-dog  of  the  harbor,  or  may  consider  it  a  compliment  paid  to  the 
old  sea-dogs  who  there  have  their  homes.  Rounding  the  eastern  point  of  this 
little  ocean  gem,  the  full  glories  of  the  metropolis  are  revealed.  It  shows  no 
gilded  minarets  or  diamond  turrets.  Though  east,  evoi  to  die  jumping-off 
place,  it  has  nothing  of  Oriental  magnificence.  Enchantment  itself^  in  such  a 
place,  could  bestow  little  beyond  bare  existence.  In  the  deepest  recess  of  tho 
shore  is  the  town.  Some  four  hundred  buildings  seem  to  have  roUed  down 
the  hill-side,  and  to  have  been,  as  it  were,  dammed  up  near  the  water's  edge. 
Here  they  are  fironted  by  store-houses  of  considerable  size,  close  behind  which 
they  are,  for  some  distance,  compactly  crowded ;  while,  as  the  town  recedes 
toward  the  highland  that  fonns  its  western  limits,  they  are  more  sparsely 
scattered.  The  buildings  are  wooden,  mostly  of  but  one  story  in  height,  and 
of  that  very  fashionable  style  of  architecture,  not  noticed  by  Ruskin,  called 
common.  Such  as  are  adorned  with  paint  are  yellow  and  brown,  while  the  re- 
mainder owe  their  peculiar  hue  to  storms,  fog  and  sunshine.  In  the  heart 
of  the  village,  the  uniformity  of  size  and  color  is  relieved  by  one  large  white 
house,  and  several  spacious  brick  buildings.  The  first  of  these  ia  the  (Gov- 
ernor's residence ;  and  of  the  latter  are  the  gendarmerie,  hospital  and  marine 
store-house.  No  trees  vary  the  mcmotony  of  vision,  and  only  two  spires,  of 
very  moderate  aspirations,  look  down  <«  their  unpretending  neighbors.  The 
town  rests  in  the  lap  of  a  crescent,  whose  horns  bound  the  harbor.  On  the 
outer  side,  toward  the  ocean,  is  Isle  de  Chiens,  whi^  at  ebb-tide  is  nearly 
united  with  St.  Pierre  by  shoals,  and  whose  shore  is  cev«^  with  the  same 
low  dark  houses,  and  lined  with  numerous  little  sail-boats,  drawn  up  on  rollers 
or  resting  quietly  upon  the  water.  Upon  the  other  side  of  the  harbor  the  hill 
rises  abruptly,  and  at  the  height  of  some  fifty  feet,  leaves  a  level  ledge  of  suf- 
ficient width  for  a  single  street  For  a  distance  of  nearly  a  mile  from  the 
town,  this  street  is  bordered  upon  the  west  by  dwellings,  and  on  its  lower  side 
toward  the  water,  by  the  more  pretentious  store-houses,  that  seem  set  as  ex- 
amples for  the  little  ones  to  emulate  and  grow  to.    Higher  up  on  the  steep 
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hillHside  are  the  flakes  upon  which  the  people  dry  and  cure  their  fiah :  at  once 
the  ornament  and  the  work-house  of  the  town.  Unlike  the  long  tables  of 
brush,  or  platforms  orerlaid  with  poles,  that  in  other  localities  where  cod 
abound  serve  a  like  purpose,  these  are  of  stone.  They  are  arranged  in  rectan- 
gular plats,  in  dimensions  from  two  to  ten  rods  square,  and  like  gardens,  are 
intersected  by  neat  paths.  Small  streams  of  water  from  the  hill  aboye,  guided 
in  convenient  channels,  do  service  to  the  laborer.  The  surface  is  covered  with 
large  flat  stones  that  with  their  varied  hues  form  a  coarse  mosaic,  which  fit>m 
a  little  distance  strikes  the  eye  not  unpleasantly.  These  stone  flakes  are  said 
to  be  superior,  in  this  locality  at  least,  to  the  more  common  structure  of  brush, 
as  from  tiieir  situation  on  the  hill-side  they  receive  and  retain  the  sun's  heat. 

Such  is  the  aspect  of  the  island  and  town,  as  seen  {torn  the  harbor.  If 
distance  fidls  to  lend  enchantment,  it  surely  does  no  injustice.  A  more  inti- 
mate acquaintance  gives  precision  to  first  impressions,  without  altering  them. 
The  island  is  but  a  mass  of  rock,  disjointed  and  irregularly  thrown  together. 
It  is  covered  with  a  dark  and  damp  but  meagre  soil,  that  nourishes  only  mosses, 
scanty  grapes,  alder  bushes  and  dwarfed  firs.  From  this  want  of  vegetable 
wealth,  it  follows  that  there  are  neither  manufiictures  nor  agriculture.  The 
houses  are  built  from  imported  wood,  and  if  their  inmates  indulge  in  a  beef- 
steak or  roast,  they  owe  it  to  the  pastures  of  Cape  Breton  and  Prince  Edward 
Islands. 

There  are  no  green  fields  or  quiet  gardens  to  walk  or  dream  in ;  no  stately 
trees  to  hold  converse  with ;  no  pleasant  drives  for  friends  or  lovers.  Indeed 
he  is  a  wealthy  landed  proprietor  who  can  collect  from  the  rocks  soil  sufficient 
to  grow  a  few  cabbages  and  peas ;  and  the  town  contains  but  three  half-grown 
horses,  and  twice  the  number  of  emaciated  cows.  Gbats,  however,  seem  to 
thrive  among  the  rocky  heights,  and  suffice  both  for  family-pets  and  milk-giving 
kine.  At  evening  you  may  see  the  mater-fcbmUias  milking  the  dam  just  at  or 
within  the  cottage-door,  while  the  husband  smokes  his  pipe  near  by.  Tet,  in 
this  barren  spot,  the  elders  show  as  great  content,  and  the  children  play  as 
dieerfolly,  as  in  more  favored  homes. 

The  arrangement  of  the  town  conforms  with  tiie  wants  of  its  people.  They 
keep  no  carriages,  and  so  have  no  broad  roads.  The  streets  are  mere  lanes, 
and  run  wherever  convenience  leads,  regardless  of  uniformity  and  of  rocky  ob- 
stacles. There  is  one  fine  broad  way,  that  leads  westerly  from  the  town  a  dis- 
tance of  two  miles.  Route  Iphigenie  is  the  work  of  different  companies  of 
soldiers,  that  from  time  to  time  have  garrisoned  St  Pierre.  To  them  it  has 
given  a  vent  for  martial  ardor  against  a  most  unyielding  enemy :  and  to  the 
people^  a  fitshionable  promenade.  The  town  contains  some  two  thousand  per- 
manent inhabitants.  With  but  few  exceptions,  they  are  French,  and  are 
wholly  devoted  to  the  fisheries.  Indeed  the  all-pervading  essence  of  fish 
would  savor  iU  to  any  but  most  ardent  derotees.  Of  these  two  thousand, 
more  than  one  half  are  fishermen,  tillers  of  the  salt  sea  soiL  The  other  moiety 
is  composed  of  merchants  and  traders,  engaged  indirectly  in  fishing,  but  di- 
rectly interested  in  its  proceeds.  The  fishing-season  extends  firom  the  first  of 
meny  May  to  the  middle  of  shady  September.    During  this  season  the  Uborers 
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gftther  their  snly  hftrvest  &r  from  home.  Three  hundred  large  Bftil-boAtg  are 
owned  in  the  town.  Each  hoat  usually  has  two  proprietors,  who  employ  as- 
Bistants  for  their  Toyages  from  among  the  people.  These  boats  mostly  frequent 
the  St  Peter's  Badcs  that  lie  south-west  from  the  island,  or  fish  along  the 
western  coast  of  Newfoundland,  where  the  French  QoTemment  retains  under 
treaty  fbll  rights  in  tha  fisheries.  At  the  dose  of  the  season  they  dispose  of 
thmr  freights  to  the  merchants,  for  goods  and  supplies ;  fortunate  if  they  can 
balance  old  debts  and  get  but  a  few  shillings  of  money.  For  those  who  hsTO 
money,  the  numerous  mauon$  de  petmon^  with  their  cheap  wines,  aiford 
¥nnter*8  amusement ;  while  such  as  hare  none,  can  join  the  great  fraternity 
that  nurse  the  dreary  present  with  yisions  of  a  brighter  fiiture  that  never 
comes.  Three  hundred  larger  vessels  come  annually  from  France,  and  bring 
six  thousand  men.  These  make  St  Pierre  their  station,  give  trade  to  the  mer- 
chants, business  to  the  courts  and  lawyers,  and  excitement  to  the  town  at 
large.    In  the  fidl  they  return  to  France  and  take  back  their  cargoes  of  fish. 

The  greater  part  of  the  traders  deal  mostly  in  small  wares,  and  are  by  no 
means  merchant-princes.  A  few  houses,  however,  absorb  nearly  all  the  pro- 
fits that  grow  firom  the  local  fisheries,  and  frequently  amass  large  fortunes. 
The  French  Government  encourages  her  fishermen  by  a  large  bounty,  ten  francs 
per  quintal ;  in  itself  nearly  as  much  as  our  market  value  of  the  same  fish. 
This  bounty  is  intended  for  the  actual  catchers.  They,  however,  generally 
attach  themselves  to  some  trading-house,  get  from  it  their  outfits  and  supplies, 
and  ^ve  in  return  the  result  of  their  year's  labor.  The  merchants  receive 
the  fish  at  their  own  prices,  get  the  bounty  and  export  them.  They  sell  their 
goods,  too,  at  such  prices  as  keep  the  fishermen  constantly  in  debt  Indeed, 
it  is  a  most  fortunate  season  that  will  balance  the  laborer's  account  Only  one 
foreign  house  is  allowed  on  the  island.  This  is  conducted  by  the  American 
consul  and  the  vice-consul  his  partner,  an  intelligent  English  gentleman. 
We  saw  on  the  island  but  few  old  men,  and  no  grave-yard :  the  latter  must 
somehow  have  escaped  our  attention,  as  it  is  hardly  possible  that  the  patron 
saint  either  grants  his  children  perpetual  youth,  or  admits  them  bodily  throu^ 
Heaven's  gate.  Whoever  engages  in  these  fisheries  and  has  ri^t  to  the 
bounties,  is  liable  to  be  drafted  for  the  French  navy.  During  the  war  in  the 
Crimea,  St  Pierre  was  nearly  depopulated  under  this  regulation.  Thus  the 
natives  mostly  grow  gray  in  their  country's  service,  and  find  graves  in  a  softer 
soil  than  that  which  gave  them  birth. 

There  is  a  certain  charm  of  age  and  oddity  about  this  island,  else  so  unin- 
viting. The  trading  dasses  are,  in  sound  and  fiu^  tl&e  mesne  lords,  perhaps 
lords  paramount,  of  the  lower  order.  They  walk  the  streets  with  an  air  of 
consdous  dignity,  and  at  evening  whisper  perhaps  as  enohanting4ove  tales  to 
the  simple  maidens  of  St  Peter's  ton,  in  their  promenades  between  the  fish- 
fiakes,  as  courtlier  French  gallants,  in  more  fragrant  ff^rApiftf^  have  told  to 
brilliant  ladies.  The  short  and  dmnsy  fishermen,  with  their  weather-hardened 
frees  and  uncouth  dress,  who  chat  in  squads  at  the  house-doors  or  bcdda  their 
boats,  carry  our  thoughts  back  to  those  ante-revohttionaiy  times,  vdien  the 
hungered  and  toU-wom  peasants  of  France  sat  in  the  twilight  by  the  village 
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fountain,  and  nerer  asked  whj  they  were  poor.  There  is  a  music  in  the  clatter- 
ing of  their  wooden  shoes  oyer  the  stony  road  that  smacks  of  a  century  gone 
by.  Musii^  after  this  manner,  we  asked  some  question  in  very  poor  French 
<^  a  woman  standing  at  her  cottage-door — the  inhabitants  of  St  Pierre,  by 
the  way,  from  force  of  constant  intercourse  between  the  island  and  the  home 
goremment,  speak  good  French,  &r  different  from  that  of  the  Canadians.  To 
our  surprise,  she  answered  in  rough  and  healthy  EngUsh,  and  by  way  of  ex- 
planation, said :  *  I  am  a  Newfoundlander.'  The  romance  was  gone.  There 
needed  not  to  dispel  it,  the  additional  statement  that  there  were  seyeral  such 
upon  the  island,  that  they  often  married  and  came  to  lire  there.  A  Newfound- 
lander t  None  such  could  ever  dwell  in  a  land  of  fiuxcy.  The  concomitants  of 
whiskey  and  seal-skins  are  too  tangible  and  common-place  to  consist  with 
romance.  Who  ever  put  a  Newfoundlander  in  his  Utopia,  or  peopled  his  air- 
castles  with  Blue  Noses  ? 

St.  Pierre  has  a  political  as  well  as  social  entity.  The  duties  of  state  de- 
yolve  upon  a  goyemor  and  four  oouncilmen,  who  share  the  legislatiye,  execu- 
tiye  and  judicial  fimctions ;  the  goyemor  being  president  of  the  council,  ex- 
ofiScio.  They  are  all  appointed  and  paid  by  the  Home  Department  The  pre- 
sent executiye  incumbent  is  a  French  count ;  and  in  personal  appearance  and 
deportment,  a  handsome  and  polished  gentleman.  This  appointment  is  con- 
sidered a  stepping-stone  to  some  higher  position.  Courts  are  held  upon  the 
island  by  an  inferior  and  a  superior  judge.  Criminal  causes  are  tried  with  a 
jury,  and  from  the  decision  there  is  no  appeal.  The  jury  is  composed  of  seyen 
members ;  a  number  anomalous,  both  in  English  and  Continental  law.  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  code  of  France,  a  binding  yerdict  may  be  found  by  a  majority 
of  the  jurymen.  Unanimity  is  not  required.  The  i>eople  are  quiet  and  peace- 
able in  their  habits ;  but  during  that  portion  of  the  year  when  the  town  is 
crowded  with  strangers,  frequent  breaches  of  the  peace  call  for  the  interposi- 
tion of  law.  Ciyil  actions  are  tried  before  the  judge  alone,  and  from  his  de- 
cision there  is  an  appeal  to  the  Courts  of  France. 

There  are  seyeral  schools  in  the  town,  supported  by  the  Goyemment  and 
by  tuition  feeSi 

Thus  liye  the  people  of  St  Pierre,  enjoying  but  few  of  society's  amenities, 
subjects  to  few  of  its  burdens.  If  they  know  little  of  physical  or  intellectual 
luxury,  they  know  as  little  of  burdensome  taxes,  and  the  bitterness  of  religious 
or  political  controyersy.  They  recognize  the  diyisions  of  family.  Church,  and 
State ;  and  conform  to  the  requirements  of  each.  For  the  adyantages  of  an 
equable  goyemment,  they  yield  but  few  personal  rights :  and  in  truth,  they 
can  afford  to  spare  but  few.  Under  their  code,  too,  life,  liberty  and  the  pur- 
suit of  happiness  are  inyiolate.  The  two  former  they  haye ;  the  last  they  can 
at  option  pursue,  with  as  good  prospect  of  success  as  the  best  of  us.  They  are 
brothers  in  that  great  fraternity  whose  being  is  but  to  *  eat,  drink,  toil,  tremble, 
laugh,  weep,  sleep  and  die ; '  and  though  life  furnishes  but  scanty  material  for 
the  ftilfilment  Of  the  two  first  functions,  they  haye  unriyalled  fiunlities  for  tho 
creditable  performance  of  the  others.    • 

The  contrast  between  this  colony  and  the  American  possessions  of  France 
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one  hundred  years  ago,  is  indeed  striking.  But  with  diminution  of  territory 
has  come  diminution  of  outhiy  and  anxiety.  She  has  a  station  suiflcient  for 
the  protection  of  her  fisheries,  and  despite  its  insignificance,  the  rumor  that 
St.  Pierre  was  heing  strongly  garrisoned,  has  at  times  caused  no  little  disgust 
among  its  proyincial  neighbors.  During  the  late  Italian  war,  when  the  armies 
of  France  were  in  the  field  and  England  was  an  anxious  spectator,  the  people 
of  the  British- American  proyinoes  bandied  tales  of  large  deposits  of  coal  upon 
Miquelon,  and  surmises  of  the  desperate  attempts  for  which  this  was  a  pro- 
vision, with  all  the  whispered  curiosity  that  mention  of  Kidd's  buried  treasure 
was  wont  of  old  to  arouse.  Perhaps  what  France  and  her  kings  have  abated 
in  length  of  reach,  they  have  guned  in  tenacity  of  grasp.  Students  of  political 
economy,  in  the  future  may  determine. 


MY      Q  U  E  E  N.B  E  E. 

You  plucked  that  prairie-rose,  with  hushed  delight, 
And  drank  its  wine-like  odors  with  a  smile ; 
A  bee,  half-drunken  with  its  sweets,  the  while, 
Shook  out  its  lazy  wings. 

And  buzzed  away,  at  leisure,  out  of  sight 

I  watched  its  flight,  then  looked  at  you,  and  said : 
Sure  she  is  like  a  bee,  for  all  the  day 
She  rifles  life's  rare  flowers  along  her  way : 
Inhales  their  hidden  sweets, 

Till  with  all  forms  of  beauty  she  is  wed. 

The  bee  overladen  with  its  stolen  spoils. 
Flies  slowly  homeward  with  the  setting  sun ; 
Counts  o*er  its  treasures  when  the  day  is  done. 
And  then  presents  its  gifts : 

'T  is  not  for  self;  but  others,  that  it  toils. 

She  has  no  home,  and  so  her  garnered  sweets 
Are  lavished  thoughtlessly,  as  free  as  air, 
On  the  unfeeling  crowd,  who  scarcely  care 
To  bless  her  for  them:  I 

Follow  afiur  of^  up  and  down  the  streets. 

Come  near  to  me  a  moment,  Maud,  queen-bee : 
May  my  heart  be  your  home  for  evermore  ? 
And  may  I  share  with  you  this  precious  store, 
Life's  honey  and  your  love  f 

This  hand,  my  answer.    Then  you  no  love  me  f 


J.  H.  iLUor. 
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THE    LEGEND    OP    VIOLANTE. 


IT      OLITBB      S.     LBLl  MO. 


Shb  was  the  daughter  of  Pahna,  she  the  beautiful  Yiolante.  And  when 
the  fifteenth  spring-time  was  blooming  on  her  cheek,  the  painter  bowed  him- 
self before  his  daughter,  as  before  an  image  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  Queen  of 
Angels. 

*  Yiolante  I  Yiolante  1 '  thus  spoke  the  painter  to  his  daughter ;  *  &ir  lily, 
who  hast  Jblossomed  in  the  sun-light  of  my  love,  thy  glory  in  this  world  shall 
be  incomparable :  the  Yirgin  that  I  am  to  paint  for  the  old  Church  of  the  Re- 
demption, shall  be  thy  faithful  image,  my  beauteous  Yiolante ;  for  thou  art  the 
image  of  those  holy  ones  who  live  in  heaven  where  God  is.  For  the  golden 
hue  of  thy  fair  hair  has  fallen  from  the  heavens  like  a  soft  ray  of  love ;  for  the 
light  which  is  shining  from  thine  eyes  is  that  celestial  flame  which  the  angels 
kindle  on  their  silver  tripods.* 

IL 

And  speaking  thus,  the  painter  took  his  pallet  and  painted  for  the  glory  of 
his  art  and  for  the  glory  of  his  Goo. 

The  Virgin,  which  beneath  the  painter's  magic  touch  soon  grew  into  life  on 
the  panel  of  cedar-wood  in  the  old  Church  of  the  Redemption,  was  a  marvel  of 
truth,  a  master-piece  all  radiant  with  love. 

And  when  the  picture  was  done,  Yiolante  sped  away  like  a  frightened  bird, 
and  went  to  sing  her  song.  She,  like  all  the  daughters  of  Eve,  was  bom  to 
love.  God  Himsblf,  who  loves  youth  in  its  wild  gambols,  strews  fragrant  roses 
in  the  path  of  Magdalen  the  sinning. 

ra. 

And  as  Yiolante  was  singing  her  song  with  her  clear,  pure  voice,  the 
painter  Titian  and  his  friend  Giorgione  passed  by, 

'  I  pray  thee.  Master  Titian,'  thus  spoke  Giorgione,  *  seest  thou  yon  beaute- 
ous maiden  ?  Would  but  such  damsels  deign  to  visit  my  studio,  what  masterr 
pieces  would  fidl  from  my  pencil.  What  a  chaste  and  noble  Diana  the 
Huntress  I     What  a  Yenus  all  living  with  life  and  love ! ' 

^  Would  she  come  to  my  studio,'  said  ifitian,  all  in  emotion,  *  I  would  fidl 
on  my  knees  before  her,  and  I  would  break  my  pencils.' 

Yiolante  went  to  the  studio  of  Titian.  He  did  not  break  his  pencils ;  but 
after  breathing  with  her  the  intoxicating  perfumes  of  the  dawn  of  love,  he 
painted  her  with  flowers  in  her  hand,  more  beautiful  than  the  most  beautiful 

IV. 

GiOBOioiis  came  to  see  this  portrait ;  but  Titian  in  his  jealous  love,  con- 
cealed both  the  picture  and  his  mistress. 
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Long  time  lived  he  in  the  sayoiy  mystery  of  this  passion,  dazzling  as  the 
son-beam,  and  fresh  as  the  morning  dew. 

One  day — pity  the  daughter  of  Palma  the  Old — Titian  exhibited  the  por- 
trait of  his  loye.    All  the  world  seeing  it,  loved  her,  but  did  he  love  her  still  ? 

And  having  smiled  on  the  Venetians  through  the  eyes  and  by  the  lips  of 
her  he  loved,  Titian  drunk  with  fiune — pity  Pahna  the  old  who  never  more 
shall  see  his  daughter  in  the  Virgin  of  the  old  Church  of  the  Redemption : 
Titian  changed  Violante  into  Venus  rising  from  the  sea,  draped  with  transparent 
waves. 

V. 

Abt  had  stifled  Love.  Violante  was  so  beautiful  that  she  consoled  herself 
in  her  beauty :  her  kingdom  was  of  this  world,  and  here  she  reigned  imrivalled. 

But  one  evening,  at  the  vesper  hour,  she  entered  the  old  Church  of  the  Re- 
demption, and  the  throng  that  beheld  her  entering  therein  cried  oqt :  'Behold 
Violante,  who  has  mistaken  the  door  I ' 

Inhaling  the  perfumes  of  the  censer,  she  fell  kneeling  before  an  altar,  where 
her  father  had  often  come  to  pray.  The  deep-toned  organ  burst  forth  in 
praises  to  the  Most  High  ;  the  fiur  young  daughters  of  Venice  cfaaunted  with 
their  silvery  voices  the  hymn  to  the  angels. 

Violante  raised  her  eyes,  those  eyes  which  had  been  lighted  by  every  pro- 
fane passion. 

VI. 

Hbb  glance  fell  upon  the  picture  of  the  Virgin,  the  purest,  the  noblest,  the 
most  adorable  that  was  in  the  old  Church  of  the  Redemption. 

'Holy  Mary,  Mother  of  God,'  she  softly  murmured,  'pray  for  me!  pray 
for  me  1 '  and  lowly  and  meekly  she  bowed  her  head  upon  the  altar. 

She  was  moved  even  unto  tears  by  the  beauty  of  the  Virgin,  which  seemed 
to  be  created  from  a  smile  of  Qod. 

'Alasl  they  tell  me  I  am  beautifhll  It  is  another  of  Love's  fictions. 
Beauty !  behold  it  there  in  all  its  brilUancy  and  with  a  ray  of  heaven.' 

A  souvenir  came  to  agitate  her  heart,  a  vague  remembrance,  a  gleam  of 
lightning  breaking  through  the  cloud. 

vn. 

'  Whbn  I  was  young,'  she  said,  contemplating  the  picture  of  the  Virgin ; 
'  when  I  was  sixteen ^ 

She  fell  fSunting  on  the  marble  floor.  This  Virgin,  which  was  painted  in  a 
field  of  gold  and  azure,  this  was  the  Virgin  of  Pahna  the  Old. 

Violante  had  recognized  herself  therein. 

'  0  God  1 '  she  exclaimed,  repressing  her  tears,  '  why  have  you  permitted 
this  metamorphosis  f ' 

She,  Violante  the  beautiful,  who  but  the  night  before  had  thought  herself 
so  fiur  as  tiie  mirror  of  Murano  had  reflected  her  peerless  form,  she  concealed 
her  fiue  aa  if  she  had  seen  therein  all  the  horrors  of  her  many  wanderings. 

vm. 

Shb  arose  and  quitted  the  church,  inhaling  with  a  sombre  pleasure  the 
bitter  odor  of  the  tomb. 
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Where  did  she  go  ?  It  waa  the  season  when  the  yine-branch  imyeils  its 
most  golden  riches. 

She  met  Paul  Veronese,  who  crowned  her  with  the  first  golden  grapes 
ripened  on  the  shores  of  the  Brenta.  *  0  my  Virgin  I '  said  Palma  the  Old. 
'  0  my  Ideal  I '  said  Qiorgione.  *  0  my  Heart-God  I '  said  Titian :  but '  0  my 
Bacchante  I '  said  Paul  Veronese. 

Hail,  daughter  of  Palma,  VzoLAsn  the  fiur  I 
Sweet  song  that  Titian  chaunted  till  he  died : 

Thou  fiurest  folly  that  creation  e'er 
Sent  forth  to  snare  the  souls  that  for  thee  sighed  I 

Voluptuous  flower  1  that  blooms  but  to  destroy 
Each  willing  yictim  that  becomes  thy  slaye, 

Oh  I  lovely  thou  as  hope^s  first  promised  Joy 
But  wanton  as  the  yine-kissed  Brenta's  wave. 

Beneath  that  snowy  brow  bum  passion  fires, 
Though  heavenly  hues  are  ever  in  thine  eye, 

And  in  thy  bosom  hide  the  pale  desires 
That  seem  to  sleep,  but  ever  lurking  lie. 

Child  of  the  antique  and  the  Benaissance  I 
Hope  of  the  new  gods  I  souvenir  of  the  old  I 

We  idolize,  adore  each  burning  glance 
In  which  Venetian  love  is  taught  and  told. 

How  dazzling  bright  thy  silken  locks  depend 
From  brow  and  arching  neck,  whose  marble  seems 

To  kiss  the  clustering  curls  which  lightly  lend 
The  glittering  shoulder's  snow  their  golden  gleams. 

From  thee  drew  Palxa  his  Madonna  mild, 
And  Art's  sons  seek  thy  shrine  from  every  shore ; 

Titian  made  hers  thy  face,  who  undefiled 
Gave  sin  its  Savioub,  Christ,  whom  all  adore. 

Lovely  but  fallen  t  for  a  moment  cold. 
Then  fierce  as  madness'  fires  can  flame ;  oh  1  tell 

K  such  a  tale  may  e'er  in  truth  be  told 
Why  nature  formed  thee  fit  for  heaven  or  hell  ? 

Is  it  that  heart  and  soul  must  harmonize. 
Blending  the  good  and  bad  where'er  they  be  ? 

Thou  dost  not  answer ;  and  my  bosom  sighs 
In  vain  to  solve  the  mighty  mystery. 

Deep  in  the  Uquid  diamonds  of  thine  eyes 
Thy  soul  in  silence  shrines  thy  Titian's  name, 

Bright  as  the  gold,  't  is  said,  that  from  the  skies 
He  filched  to  gild  thy  heritage  of  fame. 
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And  yet  live  in  tiieir  light  the  rosy  rays, 
The  flashing  prisms,  and  e^en  his  pallet's  flowers, 

To  witch  the  world,  while  magic  genius  plays 
Its  proper  part,  with  nature's  other  powers. 

Yes,  thanks  to  thee  I  he  realised  his  dreams ; 

But  more  thy  heart  the  peerless  painter  prized 
Than  all  the  &me  that  stem  Amhition  seems 

To  seek  in  yain,  while  Love 's  immortalised. 


*OHI     REASON     NOT     THE     NEED.* 

INSCRIBED     TO     J.     F.      KEN8ETT 
BT     R.     i».     CIIILTOII. 

There  are,  my  friend,  who  deem  thine  art 

An  idle  task :  '  What  use,'  they  cry, 
*  Serves  any  canvas  counterpart 

Of  wood  and  stream,  of  earth  and  sky  ?* 

They  in  the  many-centuried  tree 
Find  naught  hut  store  of  useful  wood : 

Alone  a  waste  of  power  they  see 
In  green  Niagara's  thunderous  flood. 

But  Nature  gives  us  not  alone 
That  which  we  cat  and  drink  and  wear : 

Her  hospitable  board  doth  groan 
With  other  than  substantial  fare. 

The  bow  that  spans  the  billowy  mist 

The  headlong  cataract  sends  up ; 
The  wild-flower  ere  the  sun  hath  kissed 

The  sparkling  dew-drop  from  its  cup ; 

The  clouds  that  upward  trail  the  light 
From  the  red  sun-set's  cistern  drawn ; 

The  silvery  ones  that  haunt  the  night, 
And,  ghost-like,  vanish  at  the  dawn ; 

Heaven's  wide  blue  arch  with  lights  o'crstrewn  — 

The  starry  mantle  of  the  earth : 
What  need  of  these,  if  use  alone 

Stamps  nature's  ^fts  with  sterling  worth  ? 
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BT  HOST,  jonx  w.  bdmoxos. 

Thb  increasing  interest  in  the  &me  and  the  works  of  this  greatest  of 
modem  philosophers,  speaks  well  for  the  age  in  which  it  is  breaking  forth.  A 
new  edition  of  his  works  has  been  lately  published  by  Longman  and  Company 
in  London,  and  we  have  now  before  us  a  copy  of  his  Essays,  with  annotations 
by  Archbishop  Whatcly :  published  by  Crosby,  Nichols,  Lee  and  Company  of 
Boston  in  1861,  deserving  the  highest  praise  for  the  justice  therein  done  to  the 
subject  This  edition  is  a  very  creditable  one,  and  can  well  vie  with  that  of 
Longman  and  Company,  which  has  been  characterized  in  London  as  *  princely.* 
We  avail  ourselves  of  the  opportunity  thus  afforded  us  to  say  a  few  words  of 
the  man  who  is,  as  it  were,  just  beginning  to  be  appreciated. 

As  Shakspeare  was  almost  unknown  until  Milton  brought  him  into  notice, 
and  Milton  quite  so  imtil  Addison,  in  the  '  Spectator,'  spread  his  beauty  and 
sublimity  before  the  general  gaze:  so  Bacon  has  had  to  wait  for  the  ^next 
ages '  to  make  his  merits  known.  And  even  now,  when  his  works  are  acquir- 
ing th^  just  estimation,  his  character  as  a  man  is  the  subject  of  great 
dispute. 

While  Lord  Chancellor,  he  was  impeached  for  corruption  in  office,  and  out 
of  that  has  grown  the  stain  upon  his  character.    Pope  spoke  of  him  as  the 

*  Wisest,  brightest,  meanest  of  mankind : ' 

Hume,  amid  his  laudation  of  his  genius,  speaks  of  Bacon's  own  '  consciousness 
of  his  guilt'  Macaulay,  in  his  essays,  is  savagely  severe  alike  on  his  character 
and  his  philosophy;  and  the  present  Lord-Chancellor  of  England,  in  his  *  Lives 
of  the  Chancellors ' — as  amusing  as  they  are  gossiping  and  superficial — re- 
ceives, without  question,  all  the  imputations  cast  upon  him  by  party  virulence, 
which  raged  with  a  violence  unknown  in  any  other  period  of  English  history. 

On  the  other  hand,  Ben  Jonson,  who  was  his  cotemporary,  was  to  the  last 
an  admirer  of  him ;  and  Shakspeare  was  his  companion  and  fiiend.  Arch- 
bishop Tennison,  who  was  a  cotemporary  of  his  age,  was  his  defender ;  and 
Rush  worth,  in  his  Historical  Collections  of  the  time,  speaks  of  him  as  a  '  learned 
peer,  eminent  over  the  Christian  world  for  his  many  writings ; '  and  *'  his  decrees 
were  generally  made  with  so  much  equity,  never  any  made  by  him  was  re- 
versed as  unjust' 

It  cannot  be  unprofitable  to  spend  a  moment  in  the  inquiry  which  of  these 
judgments  is  the  just  one ;  the  more  especially  as  our  readers  will  share  with 
us  in  our  regrets,  if  we  are  compelled  to  unite  in  the  moral  condemnatipn  of 
one  whose  sentiments  are  so  elevating,  and  whose  philosophy  is  so  profound 
that  he  is  almost  universally  regarded  as  the  greatest  philosopher  that  thirty 
centuries  have  produced. 
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He  was  bom  in  January,  1660.  In  1607  he  was  appointed  Solicitor- 
Qeneral.  In  1612  he  became  Attomey-(}eneral.  He  became  Lord-Keeper  in 
1616,  and  Lord-Chancellor  in  1618.  Knighted  in  1608,  and  created  Baron  of 
Yerulam  in  1618,  he  became  Viscount  St  Albans  in  1619. 

In  1621  he  was  impeached  by  the  House  of  Commons  for  receiving  presents 
from  suitors.  He  surrendered  his  office  of  Chancellor,  and  was  convicted  by 
the  House  of  Lords  and  sentenced  to  a  fine  of  forty  thousand  pounds,  to  im- 
prisonment during  the  King's  pleasure,  and  to  incapacity  to  hold  any  other 
office  or  to  sit  in  Parliament 

A  proposition  to  deprive  him  of  his  peerage,  which  would  hate  involyed  a 
conviction  of  moral  guilt,  was  defeated  by  the  united  vote  of  the  Bishops,  and 
his  sentence  was  confined  to  the  political  delinquency.  He  was  oommitted  to 
the  Tower,  but  released  after  two  days'  oonflnement  The  fine  was  remitted, 
the  other  penalties  ultimately  removed,  and  after  fiye  years  of  private  life,  de- 
voted to  literary  pursuits,  he  died  in  March,  1626. 

So  entirely  was  the  judgment  pronounced  upon  his  impeachment  reversed 
or  released,  that  on  the  accession  of  Charles  the  First  in  1626,  he  was  sum- 
moned to  take  his  seat  in  the  House  of  Lords,  but  was  prevented  by  ill-health ; 
and  during  the  interval  that  elapsed  between  his  degradation  from  office  and 
his  death,  he  was  more  honored  by  foreigners  than  any  man  in  England,  and 
so  even  by  his  own  countrymen,  that  on  one  occasion  when  be  was  met  with 
a  train  of  people  following  him.  Prince  Charles  was  constrained  to  say :  'Well, 
do  what  we  can,  this  man  scorns  to  go  out  like  a  snuff.' 

When  the  charges  were  first  preferred  against  him,  he  determined  to  defend 
himself^  and  so  announced  to  the  King  and  to  the  House  of  Lords.  But  the 
King  sought  a  private  interview  with  him,  and  after  that  interview  Bacon 
abandoned  his  defence  and  pleaded  guilty.  It  is  out  of  that  confession  that  the 
casual  reader  of  history  draws  his  reason  for  condemning  him,  but  unjustly  it 
is  supposed,  for  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  yielding  to  the  importunity 
of  the  King,  he  made  a  voluntary  sacrifice  of  himself  to  save  the  master  to 
whom  he  owed  his  elevation.  His  confession  and  his  fall,  then,  instead  of  de- 
monstrating his  guilt,  may  well  be  regarded  as  lofty  evidence  of  a  generous 
devotion  of  himself  to  a  sense  of  duty  and  the  obligations  of  gratitude. 

Let  us  see  if  fikcts  wairant  this  conclusion.  Let  us  see  if  the  man,  whose 
piety  was  as  fervent  as  it  was  unpretending,  whose  whole  life  was  distinguished 
for  kindness,  courteousness  and  humanity,  who  was  eminently  disinterested 
amid  corruption  and  intrepid  amid  all-pervading  servility,  and  who  is  styled 
by  historians  *  the  glory  and  ornament  of  his  age  and  nation,'  was  the  victim 
of  a  paltry  vice  or  of  splendid  virtue — suffered  in  just  explaticm  of  misconduct 
or  as  a  willing  sacrifice  to  an  exalted  sense  of  duty. 

His  father  was  Lord-Keeper  under  Elizabeth,  an  office  which  performs  the 
duties  of  Chancellor  when  that  office  is  vacant  His  uncle,  Lord  Burleigh,  was 
Elizabeth's  Prime  Ifinister.  His  cousin,  Sir  Robert  Cedl,  was  her  Secretary 
of  State ;  and  he  was  himself  such  a  &vorite  with  the  Queen,  tiiat  in  his  boy- 
hood she  called  him  her  'young  Lord  Keeper.' 

The  tendency  of  his  early  years  was  to  a  life  of  study,  but  his  fiither^s 
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deftth  and  the  fortune  of  a  younger  son  compelled  him  to  select  some  pro- 
fession. He  chose  that  of  the  law,  and  turned  his  attention  to  politics  as  the 
means  of  rising  to  distinction.  He  little  dreamed  of  his  own  powers  as  a 
phflosopher,  but  followed  the  bent  which  early  association  had  given  his  mind 
toward  public  life. 

During  EUzabeth^s  reign,  however,  he  was  doomed  to  disappointment 
The  Oedls  pronounced  him  too  much  of  a  wit  to  be  a  statesman,  and  the  Queen 
had  taken  offence  at  the  freedom  with  which  as  a  Member  of  Parliament  he 
had  adyocated  reform.  And  it  is  worthy  of  remai^  in  passing,  that  that  speech 
was  translated  in  France  and  greatly  admired  there,  and  was  doubtless  the 
foundation-stone  of  the  French  Code,  while  in  England  it  has  as  yet  borne  but 
little  fruit,  though  admitted  by  all  instructed  minds  to  have  been  profoundly 
wise  and  &r-reaching.  Festina  UnU  is  too  much  the  habit  of  English  insti- 
tutions to  allow  as  yet  an  adoption  of  his  suggestions,  even  though  advocated 
by  a  Brougham. 

In  the  reign  <^  James  the  First,  however,  he  still  persisted  in  his  pursuit 
of  ofBcial  station ;  and  it  was  not  until  he  made  his  power  felt  as  a  Member  of 
Parliament  that  his  cousin,  Sir  Robert  Cecil,  then  become  Earl  of  Salisbury 
and  Lord  Treasurer,  permitted  the  way  to  be  opened  to  him.  Thenceforth  his 
rise  was  rapid.  He  soon  outstripped  his  great  rival  Coke,  and  ei\joyed  the 
confidence  of  the  King  beyond  every  one,  except  the  unworthy  favorite 
Buckingham.  For  more  than  twenty  years  he  had  struggled  against  disap- 
pointmoit,  and  when  the  darling  object  of  his  pursuit  was  obtained  in  the 
highest  position  which  a  subject  could  occupy,  his  gratitude  to  the  King,  to 
the  Prince  and  to  Buckingham  was  ardently  expressed  and — for  there  was  no 
hypocrisy  in  him  —  it  was  as  strongly  felt 

The  Cecils  were  right  He  was  not  fitted  to  be  a  politician  in  a  corrupt 
and  turbulent  age.  He  was  too  unselfish,  too  confiding;  too  sensitive.  And 
while  with  him  gratitude  was  an  abiding  principle,  working  itself  into  his  very 
being,  he  never  dreamed  that  they  whom  he  was  fiuthfiilly  serving  with  a 

genius  that 

*  A  glo&m  around  their  nothingness  cast,' 

could  cast  him  off  and  whistle  him  down  the  wind.  The  &te  of  Strafford, 
sacrificed  by  the  succeeding  monarch,  came  too  late  to  be  a  warning  to  him. 
He  was  destined,  however,  to  have  the  sincerity  of  his  gratitude  put  to  the 
test  The  Ring  had  an  interview  with  him  ;  the  records  of  the  House  of 
Lords  show  that  Before  that  interview  he  had  determined  on  a  defence. 
After  that  interview  he  abandoned  that  defence.  He  has  lefi;  us  no  account  of 
what  then  passed  between  him  and  the  selfish  pedagogue  who  filled  the  throne. 
Among  his  papers  were  some  which  never  saw  the  light — papers  which  his 
diaphun  described  as  'touching  matters  of  estate  which  tread  too  near  the 
heels  of  truth  and  to  the  times  of  the  persons  concerned' — which  he  com- 
mitted to  the  care  of  others,  with  injunctions  that  *  they  should  be  preserved 
but  not  divulged,  as  touching  too  much  on  persons  or  matters  of  state,* 
and  which  it  would  not  do  to  give  to  the  world  as  long  as  the  Stuarts  reigned. 
But  long  afterward  and  late  in  life,  one  who  had  been  intrusted  with  the 
YOU  Lvn.  19 
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Becret,  durkly  hints  at  what  then  passed  by  telling  us  what  Baoon  said.  *  Now, 
though  mj  Lord  saw  his  approaching  ruin,  and  told  his  Majesty  there  was 
little  hopes  of  mercy  in  a  multitude  where  his  enemies  were  to  fpre  fire,  if  he 
did  not  plead  for  himself;  ffet  »ueh  wu  hU  cledienes  to  him  from  whom  he  had 
hU  heijig^  that  he  resolved  his  mi^esty^s  will  should  be  his  only  law,  and  so 
took  leave  of  him  with  these  words :  Those  that  will  strike  at  your  Chancellor 
it  is  much  to  be  feared  will  strike  at  your  crown,  and  wished  that  as  he  was 
then  the  first,  so  he  might  be  the  last  of  these  sacrifices.' 

But  there  has  lately,  and  only  during  1860,  come  to  light  an  important 
item  of  evidence  on  this  subject  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  interview 
that  Bacon  had  with  the  King  was  in  April,  1621,  just  before  he  withdrew  his 
defence.  James  died  in  March,  1625.  In  March,  1628,  Bacon  wrote  to 
Conway,  First  Secretary  of  State,  as  follows : 

'  Good  Mb.  Secrbtabt  :  When  you  did  me  the  honor  and  fikvor  to  visit  me, 
you  did  not  only  in  general  terms  express  your  love  unto  me,  but  as  a  real 
friend  asked  me  whether  I  had  any  particular  occasion  wherein  I  might  make 
use  of  you«  At  that  time  I  had  none;  now  there  is  one  fallen.  It  is  that 
Mr.  Thomas  Murray,  Provost  of  Eton,  (whom  I  love  very  well,)  is  like  to  die. 
It  were  a  pretty  cell  for  my  fortune.  The  college  and  school  I  do  not  doubt  but 
I  shall  make  to  flourish.  His  Majesty,  when  I  waited^  on  him,  took  notice  of 
my  wants,  and  said  to  me  that  ae  he  tocu  a  ting  he  would  hate  care  of  me. 
This  is  a  thing  some  body  must  have,  and  costs  his  M^esty  nothing.  I  have 
written  two  or  three  words  to  his  Majesty  which  I  would  pray  you  to  deliver. 

*I  have  not  expressed  this  particular  to  his  Mi\jesty,  but  referred  it  to  your  re- 
lation. My  most  noble  friend  the  Marquis  is  now  absent.  Next  to  him,  I 
could  not  think  of  a  better  address  than  to  yourself  as  one  likeliest  to  put  on 

•  his  affections.    I  rest  your  very  affectionate  friend, 
*  Oray*»  /nit,  S5  ifaroA,  1688L  Fftixcn  Sr.  Albixs.* 

There  is  corroborative  evidence  of  this  elsewhere,  as  will  i^pear  in  the 
sequel  But  from  this  who  can  doubt  to  what  motive  it  is  just  to  attribute  the 
withdrawal  of  his  defence  ?  On  the  one  hand,  we  have  but  to  believe  Bacon 
capable  of  the  lofty  virtue  of  sacrificing  himself  from  a  principle  of  gratitude ; 
and  all  his  life  and  his  writings  are  consistent  with  the  idea  of  his  being  equal 
to  such  a  flight  And  on  the  other,  we  are  to  adopt  the  paradox — which 
sounds  well  enough  in  an  epigram,  but  will  stand  no  test  of  common-sense — 
that  he  who  is  the  ^wisest  and  brightest'  can  also  be  the  *  meanest*  of 
mankind  I     Nay  I  that  is  not  the  only  inconsistency  we  are  to  run  a  tilt  with. 

That  Bacon  did  receive  presents  from  suitors,  is  undoubtedly  true.  Now, 
if  that  was  from  the  base  love  of  money,  then  he  was  the  *  mean '  man  the  poet 
paints  him.  But  if  it  was  because  such  was  the  custom  of  his  age  and  of  ages 
long  before  him,  and  in  compliance  with  the  idea  not  yet  wholly  abandoned 
even  with  us,  that  the  suitor  ought  to  be  at  the  expense  of  settling  his  contro- 
versies, then  it  wag  no  fault  of  his,  but  of  his  time :  it  was  what  he  called  it, 
wiHa  temporis,  not  vitia  hominie. 

But  Baoon  retired  from  office  poorer  than  when  he  went  in.    All  the  emi- 
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neot  lawyors  of  the  time  were  rich  except  Bacon.  Coke  was  one  of  the  richest 
eommonen  in  England,  and  h$  was  penurious,  for  it  is  said  he  refused  to  pay 
Buckingham  ten  thousand  pounds  for  the  office  of  Chancellor,  but  by  senrility 
and  not  bribery  restored  hims^  to  court  faror  and  a  seat  in  the  Privy 
CounciL 

Coke  by  serrility,  and  P<^ham  by  corruption,  made  themselTcs  rich,  yet 
Bacon  remained  poor,  and  that  when  he  had  eqjoyed  all  the  chances  they  had, 
for  he  had  senred  the  goremment  fourteen  years,  when  such  sendee  could  be 
a  sure  passport  to  wealth. 

Buckingham,  by  serrility,  became  Lord- Admiral  and  a  Duke.  Montague 
gaTe  tw^ty  thousand  pounds  for  the  office  of  Treasurer,  and  was  created  Earl 
of  Manchester  and  Lord  Privy  Seal.  They  escaped  unscathed.  Bacon  had 
ndther  servility  nor  money  to  offer,  and  he  fell  a  sacrifice,  and  was  succeeded 
by  one  who  made  up  in  servility  to  the  favorite  all  of  Bacon's  short-comings. 

While  in  Parliament  he  was  ever  the  advocate  of  reform,  well  knowing  how 
he  perilled  his  advancement,  and  that  he  actually  did  retard  it  for  twenty 
years,  when  he  as  well  knew  that  with  his  talents  and  a  sufficient  complaisance 
be  could  command  it  at  pleasure.  All  accounts  agree  that  he  was  not  avari- 
cious, grasping,  or  a  lover  of  money.  He  gave  up  stations,  yielding  an  annual 
emolument  of  revcn  thousand  eight  hundred  pounds  for  a  salary  of  nine 
hundred  and  eighteen  pounds  and  fifteen  shillings.  In  his  letter  to  the  House 
of  Lords  he  said  he  *  was  never  noted  for  an  avaricious  man.*  Rushworth,  the 
annalist  of  the  time,  says :  ^  He  was  known  to  be  no  admirer  of  money.'  Ser- 
geant Crowe,  on  the  trial  of  Wraynham  for  libelling  the  Lord  Chancellor,  said: 
^Tou  cannot  traduce  him  of  corruption,  for  thanks  be  to  Qod  t  he  hath  always 
despised  riches.* 

Bacon  valued  a  good  name  above  all  earthly  things.  In  the  Essay  on 
Honor  and  Reputation  now  before  us,  he  says :  *  There  is  an  honor  likewise 
which  may  be  ranked  among  the  greatest,  which  happeneth  rarely,  that  is,  of 
such  as  sacrifice  themselves  to  death  or  danger  for  the  good  of  their  country.* 

He  is  represented  by  Chalmers  as  distinguished  in  private  life  for  *the 
gentleness  and  affability  of  his  deportment,'  and  in  public  life  for  '  independenee 
of  mind  and  intrepidity  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty.  And  by  Hume  as 
*  universally  admired  for  the  greatness  of  his  genius,  and  beloved  for  the  cour- 
teousness  and  humanity  of  his  behavior.'  And  yet  we  are  to  believe  that  this 
man  was  guilty  of  the  paltry  rice  of  accepting  bribes  of  a  few  hundred  pounds  t 
*and  was,  as  Hume  says,  conscious  of  bis  guilt  1  At  all  events,  the  question 
is  before  us,  was  his  &11  the  consequence  of  a  paltry  vice,  involving  the  most 
unreflecting  selfishness  or  of  exalted  virtue,  devoting  himself  to  the  principle 
of  gratitude  ? 

There  is  yet  much  more  to  be  said  on  this  subject — much  more  proof  than 
can  be  adduced  to  substantiate  our  viewa  Perhaps  we  may  recur  to  the  topic 
•gain.  In  the  mean  time,  we  close  this  paper  with  a  remark  we  have  en- 
countered in  our  reading.  ^  His  iail  was  the  tale  of  a  great  public  revolution. 
It  is  the  story  of  the  passage  of  a  whole  people  fivm  one  moral  state  to 
another;  of  the  sickness  and  death  of  a  most  ancient  system  of  government ; 
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of  the  birth  and  inauguration  of  »  new  politieal  lift ; '  and  it  may  be  added 
Chat  it  was  the  birth  of  a  now  truth,  and  truth  is  over  bom  with  many  &  bitter 
pang,  and  most  to  him  who  giTes  it  birth. 

P.  S. :  While  writing  this  paper,  we  haTe  met  with  s  scries  of  articles  in 
the  London  Athenmum  on  this  subject,  to  which  we  are  indebted  for  some 
thou^ts  and  for  the  letter  to  Secretary  G<mway.  In  one  respect  we  differ 
with  the  writer  of  those  artidee.  He  attributes  the  fall  of  Bacon  to  the  malice 
of  CdEe  and  the  complicity  of  BnclringlMua.  We  cannot  think  sa  No  doubt 
the  enmity  of  Coke,  who  was  then  a  Member  of  Parliament,  gave  direction  and 
Ibroe  to  the  attack,  but  that  alone,  or  eren  aided  by  the  eodperation  of  Bucking- 
ham, could  not  have  woriced  the  result  Pariiament  was  any  thing  but  sub* 
ssrvient  to  the  crown  or  the  favorite  at  that  time. 

No!  there  was  something  deeper  than  this.  The  contest  between  Pr*» 
testantism  and  Ronumism,  which  began  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  was 
not  yet  ended.  The  House  of  Tudor,  under  the  strong  rule  of  Henry  and  his 
daughter  Elisabeth,  and  the  house  of  Stuart,  under  the  elder  James  and 
Charles,  alike  asserted  the  broad  doctrine  that  the  Crown  was  responsiUe  to 
Ckm  alone.  Against  that  idea  the  Commons  of  England  were  waging  war  to 
the  death.  Begun  under  Henry  the  Eighth,  the  conflict  terminated  only  with 
the  flight  of  James  the  Second.  In  the  mean  time,  many  engaged  in  it  felL 
Sir  Giles  Mompesson  and  Sir  Frands  Midiel,  Members  of  Parliament;  Sir 
Henry  Yelverton,  Attomey-Qeneral ;  Lord  Treasurer  Middlesex,  and  Lord- 
Chancellor  Bacon,  were  impeached ;  Buckingham  was  assassinated ;  finch, 
Lord-Keeper,  fled  the  country  and  died  in  exile ;  and  the  Earl  of  Strafford, 
Archbishop  Laud  and  Charles  the  First,  were  beheaded ;  the  monarchy  was 
for  a  while  overthrown ;  Charles  the  Second  was  chased  into  exile,  and  the 
younger  James  was  compelled  to  abdicate.  Baoon  was  at  one  time  in  the  firont 
rank  of  the  flght,  and  so  he  fell 

But  more  of  that  hereafter,  if  we  resume  our  pen. 
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*COME    UP    HITHER.' 


DowKWABD,  through  the  stUl  air  fiilling 

From  the  eterqal  heights  above  me, 
Comes  a  Toice,  so  tender  callmg : 

*  Wilt  thou  not,  who  fearest,  love  Mk  ? 
Come  up  hither  I 
I  who  died  for  thee, 
All  thy  strength  will  be. 
Come  up  hither  1 ' 


Seems  the  voice  so  far  above  me  I 

Yet  00  full  of  mercy  1    Teach  me, 
Thou  divine  Osb,  if  Thov  love  me, 
How  in  blindness  I  may  reach  Thbb. 
All  this  dreary 
Path,  which  leadeth  on, 
Must  I  tread  alone, 
Iso  weaiyf 


^  Dreary,  when  the  cross  doth  guide  thee. 

And  thou  know'st  its  wondrous  meaning  I 
Weary,  when  /walk  beside  thee, 
Thou  upon  Mt  bosom  leaning ! 
Alas !  with  thee 
Here  I  dwelt  so  long, 
Still  thou  hast  not  known, 
Hast  not  hnoton  Me  ? 


*•  Would'st  thou  $ee  Mi,  thou  who  fearful, 

Falterest  in  the  march  f    Uplifting 
To  the  hills  thine  eyes,  not  tearful. 
Gird  thine  armor  on  I    The  rifting 
Clouds  shall  show  thee 
Where  thy  path  doth  leadl 
Ahl  thy  weeping  hid 
Its  fidr  ^ory  I 
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*  For  the  fidthfbl  and  yictorious, 

Out  of  blindness,  wide  the  portal 
Openeth  into  light,  how  glorious  1 
Out  of  death,  to  life  immortal  I 
Come  up  hither  t 
Fair  in  this  sweet  land 
The  *  many  mansions  *  stand : 
Gome  up  hither  t ' 


PAUNTLEROY    VERRIAN'S    FATE. 


BT     BIBKIBT     B.      PBB8C0TT. 


Two  years  slipped  away  now,  and  Fauntleroy  had  become  a  dMsen  of  the 
world  in  attaining  his  minority.  But  no  stress  of  passion,  no  spasmodic  efflux 
of  adoration,  such  as  now  and  then  must  sweep  oyer  the  heart  of  youth,  had 
conquered  his  previous  determination ;  his  lips  were  sealed,  and  it  needed  per> 
haps  the  living  coals  of  the  Angel  of  Gron  to  unseal  them.  It  was  not,  mean- 
while, that  he  had  not  seen  Sara  frequently  enough  to  keep  his  feeUng  for  her 
at  its  utmost  ardor.  He  had  sat  during  long  services  in  church,  when  not 
needed  at  the  organ,  giving  worship  only  to  a  woman,  looking  down  and  ab- 
sorbing nothing  in  the  whole  scene  but  her  placid  unconscious  beauty.  He 
had  watched  her  standing  amid  groups  of  gay  friends,  the  centre  of  their  at- 
tentions, the  star  among  them  all,  and  had  gone  home  agun  afterward  to  his 
lonely  rooms,  full  of  a  certain  intense  emotion,  half-anguish,  half -joy,  yet 
never  blaming  circumstance,  and  always  acknowledging  and  never  regretting 
what  he  felt  to  be  his  &te.  So  true  it  is  that  while  it  is  voluntary  with  our- 
selves we  can  accept  our  destiny,  but  let  it  become  inevitable  and  irretrievable 
and  no  agony  equals  that  of  its  endurance.  Frequently  also,  in  an  amateur 
way,  he  had  stepped  aside  fix)m  the  company  on  some  nightly  gathering,  and, 
taking  a  violin,  had  sent  out  on  the  thrilled  and  answering  air  strange  tuneful 
thoughts  of  love  and  pleasured  pain,  watching  her  float  down  the  room  before 
the  sound,  and  drawing  her,  as  it  were,  again  up  nearer  himself  with  the  re- 
turning strain.  He  delighted  thus  to  move  her  as  he  chose,  in  accordance 
with  the  rhythm  of  his  fancy ;  faster  and  slower  as  the  music  rose  and  fell ; 
now  madly  whirling  in  accelerated  time  down  a  vista  of  gay  colors ;  now  sub- 
siding lightly,  slowly  and  gently,  as  flower-down  on  a  sinking  breeze.  At  her 
companions  then  he  did  not  glance,  for  her  partners  he  did  not  care,  he  played 
only  for  her ;  had  she  fiunted  or  departed  or  sat  down,  scorning  concealment 
and  regardless  of  appearance,  he  would  have  flung  away  the  wand  of  his  com- 
pulsion.   The  attention  of  which  she  was  in  perpetual  receipt  from  other  gen- 
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tlemen  never  troabled  bim,  jealousy  was  impossible  with  him,  the  love  which 
he  allowed  her  he  should  still  feel  even  if  her  love  forsook  him. 

But  for  Sara  in  all  this  time,  love  remained  as  it  was  bom :  full-grown  and 
perfect,  unthwarted  but  retained.  She  was  one  of  those  rare  natures  whose 
implicit  confidence  in  God  teaches  them  not  only  to  believe  that  every  thing  is 
for  the  best,  but  that  the  best  will  happen,  that  the  Divine  will,  fiat,  &te, 
must  have  its  way.  And  since  she  felt  sure,  with  a  woman^s  instinct,  that 
love  for  her  was  strong  as  love  for  him,  she  believed  that  their  union  was  yet 
to  be,  and  wdted  with  the  patience  of  trust  Rarely  did  she  see  him  now 
alone,  for  at  her  lessons  he  had  gradually  accustomed  her  mother  to  be  pres- 
ent ;  rarely  did  they  encounter  in  their  walks,  but  when  they  did,  the  mute 
look  that  spread  from  eye  to  eye  answered  for  the  words  of  a  year  that  some 
lovers  waste. 

But  what  was  the  use  of  all  this  endeavor  ?  Love  is  a  potent  strategist, 
and  if  he  humors  your  whims  it  is  only  to  bind  his  net  faster  round  your 
turnings. 

It  came  at  last  that  the  very  atmosphere  was  laden  with  invisible  beseech- 
ings ;  love  like  an  infection  spread  upon  the  four  winds  of  heaven ;  the  stars 
lettered  il  over  midnight  depths ;  every  bare  branch  of  March,  every  redden- 
ing willow  copse  where  all  the  marsh  woods  were  aflame  with  the  leafless 
ruddy  stems,  every  cloud  in  April  skies,  every  sunset  of  sweet  and  tender 
melancholy,  told  the  same  story  and  sang  the  same  strain.  Spring,  with  all 
its  fuU  tides  of  youth  and  life  and  buoyancy,  swept  and  surged  across  his  sen- 
sation, in  all  the  growth  and  renewal  of  the  vigorous  year  his  heart  brimmed 
afresh  with  love  as  the  sap  runs  up  the  bough  and  longs  to  burst  in  blossom. 
But  the  more  he  grew  aware  of  this  new  strength  which  his  tyrant  had  as- 
sumed, the  more  closely  he  sealed  his  silence.  He  wandered  away  from  peo- 
ple ;  he  slept  in  the  woods ;  he  passed  the  long  cool  nights  rocking  in  his  boat 
at  the  harbor's  mouth,  when  the  waves  combed  in  at  either  side  white  through 
the  darkness,  and  filling  the  purple  vaults  of  sky  with  thunder-tones  of  har- 
mony ;  he  spent  day  after  day,  without  rest  and  without  food,  beating  out  an 
answering  and  repeating  tumult  from  the  great  church-organ.  Perpetual  pic- 
tures descended  and  hung  before  his  eyes,  in  which  he  still  saw  Sara  as  she 
flashed  by  him,  a  vision  of  morning  with  her  cavalier  galloping  at  her  side ;  as 
she  sat  and  sung  some  air  with  the  whole  soul  behind  her  face,  suddenly 
lighting  up  and  shining  through  it,  as  she  had  once  impersonated  Beatrice, 
pure,  clear,  and  fair  enough  for  Ary  Scheffer's  pencil.  In  vain  he  found  it,  as 
the  spring  deepened,  and  the  earth  warmed  itself  in  glowing  suns,  to  hide  his 
passion ;  all  nature  was  in  unison  with  it ;  every  murmur  of  the  wind  was  its 
assonance,  every  chorus  of  the  waves  its  key-note ;  he  saw  that  unless  he 
yielded  it  would  consume  him ;  he  watched  the  face  that  sometimes  gleamed 
from  the  home-window  as  he  passed ;  that  smiled  sadly  ttom  the  Sunday  pew, 
with  a  new  and  strange  sentiment,  one  of  deep  pity ;  he  wondered  if  she 
suffered  as  he  suffered :  the  thought  of  it  flooded  his  heart  and  his  eyes  with 
tears,  and  again  and  again  he  half  rose  to  go  and  tell  her  this  wondrous  tale  to 
wUch  all  the  world  are  bom  to  listen. 
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But  finally  the  summer  Y«cation  was  at  hand  again,  and  resolved  once 
more  and  for  the  last  thne  to  attempt  fi'eedom,  he  took  a  knapsack  and  de- 
parted on  foot  to  pursue  those  travels  which  his  purse  refused  him  otherwise. 

The  mountains  of  New-Hampshire  first  staid  his  course,  and  here,  as  a 
step  toward  breaking  his  chain  probably,  he  wrote  to  Sara.  He  had  met  her 
on  the  evening  previous  to  his  journey,  and  had  walked  and  talked  by  her  side 
an  hour.  Yet  ho  said  nothing  then  which  he  had  supposed  and  half-feared 
that  he  should  say,  and  he  felt  afterward  as  if  his  lips  were  blistered  by  deceit. 
This,  the  first  letter  he  had  over  written,  was  formal  and  short,  and  in  no  very 
aristocratic  penmanship,  yet  he  loitered  lovingly  over  the  superscription,  and 
instead  of  his  name  signed  two  or  three  closely-written  bars  of  music  which 
had  to  him  a  deep  significance,  as  Petrarch  or  Camoens  might  have  signed  with 
a  sonnet ;  or  as  Apelles  was  known  by  the  line  he  drew.  His  thoughts  by  no 
means  flowed  so  freely  in  this  his  new  manner,  and  his  epistle  was  not  a  page 
long. 

Then  skirting  the  lake  regions,  he  sped  across  the  country  to  Niagara. 
Here  he  wrapped  himself  in  the  eternal  spray,  intoned  its  magnificent  harmo- 
nies, and  in  the  b?ryl-like  sweep  of  its  broad  watery  firmament  caught  the 
shifting  radiance  oi  Loreleys  and  Undines. 

*  I  go  down  the  St.  Lawrence,'  he  wrote  in  his  other  letter.  *•  We  are  skil- 
fiil  in  our  bateaux ;  my  Canadian  and  I  shoot  the  rapids  like  arrows.  There 
is  such  an  exhilaration  here  as  plunging  Niagara  himself  might  feel.  Of  Nia- 
gara I  cannot  speak.  You  shall  hear  it  Yet  I  long  for  the  sea,  my  own  sea, 
above  which  at  sunrise  I  ever  behold  a  splendid  cloud,  as  if  the  Shekinah  glo- 
riously brooded  there  over  the  creation  of  new  worlds.' 

Finally,  arrived  anew  at  home,  he  found  himself^  if  advanced  an  inch,  ad 
vanoed  entirely  in  the  wrong  direction.  Absence  had  made  her  dearer  than 
before.  Previously  it  had  been  himself  who  was  the  centre  of  his  thoughts, 
the  reason  why  he  loved,  the  one  he  sought  to  gratify,  now  it  was  only  she. 

It  was  a  week  before  he  sought  her,  and  this  week  was  spent  in  a  closoiess 
of  study  that  left  him  hardly  a  moment's  thought  He  had  heard  in  his  ab- 
sence the  great  Steyermarkische  Band  which,  inadequate  as  it  was,  first  illus- 
trated to  him  a  fraction  of  the  orchestral  effects  that  he  had  imagined  and 
craved.  By  the  free-masonry  of  art  he  had  penetrated  into  places  that  were 
like  the  outskirts  of  enchanted  regions,  he  had  found  as  it  were  a  key  to  more 
inner  portions  of  the  land  toward  which  he  looked.  That  he  must  reach  Eu- 
rope he  now  saw  more  plainly  than  ever  yet ;  staff  and  knapsack  must  serve 
him  there  as  they  had  served  him  here ;  a  wife  then  was  still  impossible ;  yet 
now  when  he  had  endured  two  years  of  abnegation  could  he  at  last  resign  her  ? 
The  thought  gave  his  feet  wings,  and  he  rushed  into  the  open  air,  launched  his 
boat,  and  pushed  up  the  river  in  a  tumult  of  haste  and  fear. 

Sculling  against  the  tide,  he  entered,  almost  without  directing  his  course 
thither,  the  quiet  mouth  of  a  picturesque  branch,  and  continued  beneath  its 
willowy  banks  for  a  time  without  a  glance  around  him.  Nevertheless,  the  ex- 
ceeding calm  and  rest  oould  not  but  impart  its  tone,  the  shadowy  water 
slipping  by,  the  yellow  sunshine  flecking  vistas  of  duskier  greeneiy,  the  doud- 
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lesa  tented  heaTema,  all  taught  him  a  certain  peace.  Could  he  leave  her  ?  he 
repeated ;  yes,  more  than  that^  he  answered  himself :  he  could  hate  her  if  jiis 
art  required  it  Still  he  ascended  the  little  stream,  and  penetrated  further  the 
mysteries  of  nature  which  this  river,  above  all  others,  presents  to  the  voyager. 
A  rich  forest  growth,  rustling  beech  and  sombre  oak,  with  feathery  elms  light- 
ening their  dark  masses,  hides  half  the  sky.  The  river  here,  one  should  say, 
is  a  chain  of  motionless  lakes,  of  pools  never  brightened  by  the  coming  of  the 
Angel,  but  always  restiog  in  soft  semi-shadows,  one  opening  into  another  by 
invisible  paths,  and  each  more  beautiful  than  the  last;  pools,  each  so  isolated, 
that  when  in  the  bosom  of  one,  you  can  see  no  outlet  in  any  direction  \  Init, 
aided  only  by  the  genii  of  the  place,  lift  the  low-hanging  bough  of  some  guar- 
dian Bryady  and  slide  into  the  varied  circle  of  the  next.  Here  some  white- 
stnnmed  birch  sends  a  perpetual  rustle  through  the  slumberous  air ;  here  a 
wild  grape-vine  climbs  from  branch  to  branch ;  and  here  a  tree  reddening  ea^ly 
to  the  Fall  shakes  its  gay  mantle  in  the  scattered  sun,  and. with  its  reflex  in 
the  dark  deep  transparency  breaks  all  the  spell  of  the  enchantment,  and  is,  so 
to  speak,  a  startUng  dramatic  effect  of  the  place. 

Now  lying  in  the  boat,  watching  only  the  dreamy  clouds  that  began  to  rise ; 
now  settling  slowly  downward  with  the  imperceptible  current,  and  now  erect, 
rapidly  proceeding,  and  gathering  every  beauty  of  stream  and  shore,  Fauntle- 
roy  floated  along,  till  having  ascended  two  or  three  miles,  he  threaded  another 
intricate  winding,  and  suddenly  found  himself  the  companion  of  other  half- 
dozen  boats,  each  brightly  trimmed  with  trophies  of  travel,  and  all  rocking  to 
the  sound  of  frolicsome  laughter  and  blithe  voices'  from  which  the  huddled 
echoes  fled  in  troops  away. 

Foremost  in  the  entanglement,  crowned  like  an  Indian  nymph  in  water- 
lilies,  stood  Sara,  swaying  the  boat  that  held  her,  and  making  the  air  melodious 
with  the  fragments  of  her  sweet  singing,  trying  trills  with  the  wakened  birds 
upon  the  boughs,  and  joining  in  the  cheers  of  the  others  as  one  by  one  her 
conquered  rivals  hid  themselves  in  silence.  A  hundred  others  might  have 
been  standing  in  their  boats,  might  have  been  singing,  laughing,  cheering,  he 
saw  no  one  but  her. 

All  at  once,  turning  quickly  as  by  intuition,  she  caught  sight  of  him*  A 
brighter  sparkle  shot  into  her  eye,  and  a  vivid  colw  disturbed  her  serene  fair- 
ness for  an  instant ;  in  the  next  she  strove  vainly  to  regain  her  balance,  reeled, 
fell  forward,  and  plunged  down  the  dark  stream.  He  saw  the  flash  of  her 
white  garment,  the  supplication  of  her  sweeping  arms  and  terrified  eyes,  and 
leaped  after  her  into  death  if  need  be.  In  a  moment  he  had  caught  the  bend- 
ing waist,  risen  to  the  surface,  maintained  her  while  her  friends  reached  strong 
aims  to  regain  her,  and  then  damberizi^  into  his  own  boat  and  seinng  his  oars, 
he  shot  beneath  the  pensile  screens,  round  the  bending  shore,  and  out  of  sight 

What  keen  delist  filled  the  swift  movements  as  he  sped  home  like  the 
swallow's  flight  1  How  he  remembered  again  and  again  with  a  wild  ecstasy 
that  she  was  ealb !  How  he  gazed  in  memory,  again  undisturbed,  into  the 
death-like  face,  oaressed  all  the  badcward-trailing  wet  heavy  hair,  and  went 
seeking  for  back  in  the  years  and  months  of  his  life  for  remembrance  of  the 
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8woet  clinging  of  her  ann  in  his  that  flnt  night  when  ho  had  led  her  home. 
Where  was  his  resolution,  his  purpose,  his  cold  determined  power  of  sacrifioef 
Ho  had  tried  it  all,  he  saw,  and  found  how  fidse  he  was  to  himself  and  his  art, 
and  in  the  instant  of  her  &11  had  experienced  the  agony  of  what  life  would  bo 
without  her.  Let  it  be  then.  Why  should  he  struggle  longer  against  the  cur- 
rent ?  why  striTO  with  necessity  ?  He  had  been  weighed  in  the  balance  and 
found  wanting ;  if  then,  as  it  seemed,  he  was  not  one  of  those  set  apart  to 
serve  the  divine,  at  least  he  must  yield  to  the  inevitable. 

Reaching  home,  he  secured  his  boat,  sought  his  rooms,  and  changed  his 
dripping  garments ;  then  once  more  in  the  street,  he  strode  rapidly  forward, 
entered  the  so-long  forsaken  church,  and  having  summoned  his  attendant, 
locked  the  door  and  ascended  to  the  choir.  The  afternoon  faded  away  as, 
vainly  striving  to  calm  the  inner  tumult,  he  sat  over  those  keys  that  fit  each 
ward  of  the'  soul.  The  unwatched  sunset  brimmed  the  church  with  glory  as 
it  had  done  a  thousand  times  before,  while  confused  masses  of  sound  builded 
themselves  up  like  a  wall  between  the  organist  and  his  thoughts.  Twilight 
and  star-light  emptied  into  the  rising  moon,  and  still  the  tones  surged  on. 
Gorelli,  Scarletti,  Palestrina,  ebbed  away  and  left  the  bald  suffering  of  his  im- 
provisations, and  the  passionate  spirit  of  his  complaint  For  the  first  and  last 
time  music  failed  to  render  him  his  own  agaia  Through  the  chancel  window 
the  moon-beams  fell  in  radiant  hues  that  filled  the  place  with  dusky  splendor, 
and  lost  themselves  in  long  withdrawn  shadow ;  purple  and  gold  and  ruby- 
red  they  lay  on  the  tablets,  sprinkled  the  oaken  walls  with  emerald  and  sap- 
phire gleams,  and  spread  sheets  of  silver  upon  the  citrine  altar-stairs,  but  he 
saw  it  not  Fragments  of  the  earnest  supplication,  wild  searching,  question- 
ing from  the  andante  of  Beethoven*8  fifth  symphony,  broke  through  the  vague- 
ness of  his  own  distracted  thought ;  now  like  rain-drops  in  a  parching  drought, 
now  like  mighty  hands  groping  in  primal  darkness.  Suddenly  the  whole  dia- 
pason shivered  and  resounded  with  a  throbbing  clang,  and  trembled  wailingly 
away  as  he  rushed  firom  his  seat  and  sought  the  air. 

The  whole  town  seemed  too  close  and  small,  the  tangled  elms  that  lined 
tiie  street  stifled  him,  and  he  fiercely  bent  his  rapid  course  to  the  lofty  bridge 
that  spanned  the  river,  and  where  in  the  great  current  of  air  sweeping  from 
the  sea,  he  at  least  might  breathe. 

On  one  side  here,  how  pastoral  I  flowing  river,  gentiy  indented  shores, 
islands  that  dipped  their  hanging  willows  in  the  stream,  each  bough  rising 
hoar  and  silvery,  and  dipping  down  again,  a  boat  lying  like  a  dream  on  the 
broad  bays  of  the  full  tide,  and  some  echo  of  a  distant  song  flying  on  the 
wind  beyond.  On  the  other  side,  like  the  stately  march  of  an  epic,  the  stream 
spread  its  course,  and  drew  its  long  sweeping  garments  down  the  sand-bars ; 
on  his  left  the  murmur  of  great  pine  woods,  on  his  right  the  town  with  a  &int 
sparkle  of  few  lights ;  below,  the  angry  swirl  and  eddy  round  the  piers ;  be- 
yond, two  light-houses  white  and  weird  in  the  moon,  and  bickering  back  their 
red  flames  at  her  passionlees  snows,  white  fields  of  foam  falling  ever  inland 
fh>m  the  vast  old  sea,  and  a  great  golden  planet  hanging  like  a  beacon  just 
above  the  horison^s  edge,  and  trimming  herself  in  the  mirror  of  the  advano- 
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iog  stream.    He  torned  agtin  mecbanically,  and  only  paused  when  he  won- 
deringly  found  himself  in  her  mother's  drawing-room  inquiring  for  her  health. 

Sara  herself^  wan  and  languid,  came  forward,  thanking  him  for  her  preser- 
Tation  only  with  speaking  eyes,  and  her  hand  in  his.  Her  parents  were  louder 
in  their  gratitude,  and  only  ceased  when  they  found  it  jarring  with  his  mood. 
Other  visitors  came  in,  and  soon  Sara  and  he  betook  themselves,  alone,  to  the 
library,  where  the  piano  stood.  At  her  request  he  sat  before  it,  calmed  by  her 
cafan,  art  and  fidse  duty  half-forgotten,  and  his  heart  staid  and  filled  with  the 
delight  of  her  presence.  She  stood  at  his  left  side,  one  ikir  hand  on  the  instru- 
ment, and  gazing  upon  him. 

It  was  not  Fauntleroy,  but  Mozart  the  poet  of  love,  who  discoursed  to  her 
now,  and  from  the  look  that  like  the  varied  light  of  lambent  flames  played 
across  her  face  he  knew  she  understood  it  Still  she  gave  no  sign,  and  again 
the  sorrow  and  trouble  of  the  day  arose,  though  faintly,  in  his  mind,  and 
wrought  themselves  into  wild  complaining  tones  that  brought  tears  into  the 
eyes  of  thp  invisible  audience  in  the  next  room,  and  a  great  compassion  to 
quiver  on  the  lips  of  Sara.  She  bent  slowly  forward,  the  music  ceasing  at  her 
motion,  the  player  rising,  and  all  the  doubts  and  reasons  of  the  year  fled  away 
like  ghosts  scared  at  the  coming  day. 

When  her  &th^r  entered  the  room,  after  an  hour's  flight,  his  keen  eye 
directly  divined  the  last  occurrences,  and  as  Fauntleroy  rose  to  receive  his  ex- 
tended hand,  he  took  the  words  that  the  other  seemed  about  to  say,  before 
they  could  receive  utterance. 

*  I  have  foreseen  it  long ;  you  ask  me  for  my  daughter  f ' 

No  such  thought  had  Fauntleroy  entertained,  or  that  he  should  trouble 
himself  about  any  one's  consent  save  Sara's,  yet  now  the  propriety  of  the 
thing  immediately  fiished  upon  him. 

'And  you,  Sara,'  said  her  father.    '  I  have  no  need  to  ask :  you  love  him ?' 

Her  sudden  color  answered. 

*  I  would  not  pain  you,  yet  reflect  Can  your  love  endure  much  suffering 
and  privation?' 

Fauntleroy  turned  toward  her  while  her  father  spoke,  as  if  to  assure  her 
that  it  would  meet  that  test 

She  silently  assented. 

'  Perhaps  that  is  the  lot  of  all  women,'  he  continued,  *  but  Mr.  Yerrian  will 
pardon  me ;  can  you  taste  poverty,  learn  the  bitterness  of  labor,  leave  all  this 
luxury  for  narrow  want,  and  never  look  back  upon  it  with  a  sigh  ? ' 

Still  she  assented. 

'One  other  thing.  We  have  heard  much  of  the  loneliness  of  an  artist's 
wife.  Pardon  me  again,  Mr.  Yerrian,  in  this  instance  I  believe  it  will  be  true. 
Mr.  Yerrian  can  assure  you  of  it  himself.  Have  you  strength  to  suffer  under 
neglect  day  and  night,  and  be  equal  yourself  to  your  demand  for  happiness  ? 

'The  true  wife  of  an  artist,  &ther,'  she  answered  slowly  raising  her  beauti- 
ful eyes,  '  suffers  no  neglect,  and  cannot  be  impatient  of  has  devotion  to  tiia 
thing  that  duly  glorifies  and  crowns  him.' 

'You  are  assured?' 
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'SntMyl'  sh«  cried  iMTiog  the  aide  of  FMntlaroy,  and  throwing  her 
ems  Toand  her  fiither's  neck. 

*  And  you,  Sir/  continued  he  Mding  hor  oloeelj,  ^ahe  is  »U  I  hare,  can 
you  cherkhf  comfort  her,  warm  her  in  a  lore  as  large  as  mine ;  and  when 
away  from  me  as  your  career  may  call  yon,  can  you  swear  to  be  as  laithM 
and  tender  as  at  this  moment  T 

All  thi$  FauwtUroy  promised. 

*•  Then,*  said  her  &ther  kissing  her  forehead,  '  I  resign  her.  Qi»  knows 
that  I  would  not  stand  in  her  light    She  is  yours.* 

After  a  while  Fauntleroy  briefly  explained  his  plans,  that  he  had  saved,  and 
could  add  to  that  obtained  by  the  sale  of  his  house,  a  sufficient  sum  to  secure 
them  a  passage  across  the  Atlantic,  and  always  to  prevent  actual  want  Fur- 
ther than  that,  and  once  in  France,  they  must  trust  to  themselTes.  *  We  have 
so  frequently  spoken  of  the  Zincali,  so  longed  for  a  share  of  their  roaming  out- 
door life,  that  I  know  my  love  will  not  object  eyen  if  it  should  come  to  this,* 
he  said. 

The  little  nestling  hand  in  his  again,  as  they  sat  now  side  by  side,  replied 
to  the  last  words,  in  saying  which  he  had  turned  his  eyes  on  her. 

*•  We  can  do  better  than  that,'  her  &ther  said,  '  since  you  are  rich  where  I 
am  not,  and  have  so  long  bestowed  your  wealth  on  my  daughter,  you  will  allow 
me  to  be  at  the  expense  of  your  voyage ;  and  my  banker  in  Paris  shall  be  in- 
structed to  respect  your  signature.  I  never  can  suffer  that  she  should  be  in 
real  need.* 

The  ship  sailed  on  Tuesday,  it  was  now  Saturday  night ;  there  was  no  time 

for  coy  delay,  and  with  a  simplicity  all  her  own  Sara  promised  to  become  his 

wife  before  they  left    Looking  at  her  by  his  side,  and  held  to  his  heart|  and 

so  soon  to  be  his  alone  and  utterly,  Fauntleroy  wondered  what  fiend  had 

tempted  him,  had  dalHed  with  his  happiness,  and  postponed  his  delight ;  he 

cursed  indeed  the  blind  folly  of  these  selfish  years.     As  he  sought  his  lonely 

house  that  night,  all  nature  seemed  to  welcome  him ;  the  stars  leaned  out  of 

heaven  like  living  creatures  rejoicing  in  his  joy,  and  as  he  passed  the  sombre 

church, 

*  The  very  graves  appeared  to  smile. 

So  firesh  they  rose  in  shadowed  swells : 
Dark  porch,  he  said,  and  silent  aisle. 
There  comes  a  sound  of  marriage-bells.^ 

Never  had  Sara  beard  that  organ  so  jubilant  as  during  the  next  morning's 
service.  Portions  of  a  satisfied  deep-breathed  mass  of  Pergolesi,  and  joyous 
hymns  firom  Mendelssohn,  pealing  forth  from  the  burnished  tubes,  so  clear, 
regally  sonorous  and  loffy,  that  she  could  have  fimcied  the  great  carven  cheru- 
bim, who  planked  its  broad  expanse  with  outstretched  wings,  blew  out  the 
braided  harmony  from  their  uplifted  clarions ;  and  when  the  music  ceased  for 
prayer,  she  believed  the  church  to  be  perfumed  like  the  air  of  a  cathedral  by 
all  the  incenses  of  summer,  and  the  glittering  keys  to  rest  beneath  his  com- 
pelling fingers, 

'  Dripping  with  Sabttan  spioe.' 
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At  the  oonclusion  of  the  service,  Sara  and  her  parents  lingered  till  the 
congregation  were  departed,  and  Fauntleroy  had  joined  them.  When  the 
priest  reentered  the  chancel  in  his  snowy  surplice,  the  two  met  at  the  altar, 
inrested  themselves  in  the  sacred  oaths,  and  clinging  to  each  other — hushand 
and  wife  —  fiused  the  presence  of  God  in  the  church,  as  did  the  first  man  and  < 

woman  in  the  garden. 


TREACHERY. 


BY    mi-JAlfU   0*BRIB9r. 


Ho !  pour  me  out  the  wine ! 

Cried  the  knight  gray  and  old, 
Poor  me  out  the  yellow  wine, 

As  thou  'rt  told. 
Let  it  foam  within  the  cup 
As  you  fill  it  gayly  up ; 
Though  my  eyes  are  growing  dim, 
StiU  I  Uke  to  feel  the  hrim 
Overflowing,  overflowing; 
Then  my  heart  seems  younger  growings 
And  my  pulses  are  all  glowing 

And  my  sjririt  waxes  bold. 

Who  poured  me  out  that  wine  ? 

Cried  the  knight  faint  and  old, 
Who  poured  that  yellow  wine. 

Icy  cold  ? 
O  brother  false  of  &ith ! 
You  have  filled  my  cup  of  death  ! 
My  heart  Is  all  aflame 
And  a  shiver  shakes  my  frame, 
Ever  freezing,  ever  fi-eezing, 
Never  ending,  never  easing ; 
Oh !  thou  'st  killed  me  for  the  seizing 

Of  my  titles  and  my  gold ! 
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pCisos, 


THE  REV.  MR.  TYMPAN'S  MISFORTUNE ; 

BSLATED  AT  SECOND. BAKD. 


Mr  misfortune  is,  that  I  do  not  hear  so  well  as  some  people  —  not^  I  would 
distinctly  state,  that  I  am  pastor  of  a  little  church  in  the  pleasant  country 
village  where  I  reside. 

When  I  was  at  college,  fourteen  years  ago,  I  was  walking  one  day  with  a 
couple  of  fellow-students,  one  of  whom  was  my  chum,  George  Argent,  since 
hanker,  and  the  other  a  freshman  named  New,  who  was  killed  ten  years  since 
hy  fidling  from  a  mast-head  at  sea.  As  we  turned  a  comer  a  run-away  horse 
came  dashing  across  the  side-walk,  striking  me  squarely  on  my  hack  and  toss- 
ing me  twenty  feet  plump  forward  As  I  flew  through  the  air  a  splintered 
thill  flew  after  me,  hitting  me  with  its  sharp  point  directly  behind  the  external 
left  ear,  tearing  that  organ  partially  from  my  bead  and  smashing  certain 
internal  arrangements  that  I  had  hitherto  found  useful  To  make  sure  work 
of  it,  the  horse  took  occasion  in  passing  to  put  his  foot  on  my  head,  and 
though  he  did  not  pause  to  use  precision  in  that  act,  he  could  hardly  bare 
planted  his  shoe-corks  more  squarely  on  my  skull  if  he  had  taken  mathe- 
matical observations  of  the  premises.  A  crowd  picked  mo  up,  very  limp,  very 
bloody  and  very  stupid,  so  much  so  that  a  council  of  physicians  declared  there 
was  no  life  in  me,  and  I  was  spread  on  a  table  to  get  cold.  But  for  one  circum- 
stance, thb  had  undoubtedly  been  my  last  appearance  in  public ;  that  circum- 
stance was,  that  Dr.  Worth  of  New- York  had  arrived  by  the  last  train  on  the 
Cum  and  Gow  Railroad,  and  had  been  invited  to  call  and  see  *the  young  man 
who  was  killed'  Dr.  Worth  was  not  a  distinguished  physician — he  was  only 
my  &ther — but  he  was  enabled  to  continue  me  in  the  land  of  the  living, 
partly,  I  have  never  doubted,  through  that  faith  which  moves  mountains.  I 
was  restored  to  my  usual  health  in  the  course  of  three  or  four  months,  except 
that  it  was  found  I  could  not  hear  so  well  as  some  people.  I  continue  in  that 
condition  to  the  present  day. 

When  I  discovered  that  I  possessed  defective  acoustic  properties,  I  was 
very  much  cast  down  by  the  weight  of  my  misfortune.  I  found  that  it  acted 
as  a  continual  draw-back  on  me  wherever  I  went,  whatever  I  did  In  my 
dass,  I  could  not  understand  half  the  Prpfessor  said,  and  was  compelled 
privately  to  request  him  to  elevate  his  voice  a  little  in  future.  He  was  a  very 
obliging  man — I  remember  him  with  affection;  he  elevated  his  voice,  till  I 
was  in  an  agony  of  apprehension  lest  he  should  tear  his  vocal  organs  to  shreds, 
and  in  my  tremor  begged  him,  in  the  presence  of  the  class,  to  *  come  down ;  I 
was  pot  so  deaf  as  that*  He  came  down,  and  I  never  heard  him  make  a  re- 
mark afterward 

Participation  in  debate  was  my  greatest  delight ;  but  with  such  ears  as 
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mine,  such  partidpslion  was  simply  impossible,  except  by  compelling  my  fel- 
low-students to  lay  themselves  open  to  bronchitis.  So  I  dropped  debating ; 
and  a  consequence  is,  that  I  am  to^lay  just  as  incapable  of  making  an  ex- 
temporaneous speech  as  though  I  were  a  deaf-mute  instead  of  a  dominie. 

Then,  among  other  things,  I  aflSocted  female  society  extremely,  (a  weakness 
firom  which  I  have  since  nearly  recoyered,)  and  I  found  that,  sitting  in  a  qui^t 
drawing-room,  in  company  with  ladies  and  one  of  my  own  sex,  I  was  as 
effectually  kept  in  the  back-ground  as  if  I  had  been  a  mummy  and  my  male 
companion  a  Sydney  Smith,  whereas  the  truth  might  be  that  my  friend  was  a 
conceited  ass  and  myself  a  young  fellow  with  quite  a  ready  flow  of  ideas  and 
good  command  of  language,  but  a  little  deaf. 

[I  say  this  might  have  been  the  case ;  I  do  not  say  it  wcu  the  case.] 
The  change  that  became  manifest  in  me  extended  beyond  my  ears.  From 
haying  been  a  very  gay,  rollicking,  merry  chap,  I  became  melancholy.  Ex- 
posed ti  mortifications  more  numerous  and  yaried  than  the  tribulations  of  Job, 
I  at  last  came  to  look  upon  society  as  a  sort  of  instrument  of  torture  deyised 
for  my  especial  sorrow,  and  charged  each  item  thereof  with  being  a  direct  de- 
scendant of  Tantalus,  and  inheritor  of  that  ancient's  most  offensiye  pecu- 
liarities. I  grew  lank  and  yellow,  whereas  before  I  was  fleshy  and  of  good 
color ;  my  face  assumed  the  repulsive  aspects  of  a  cynic,  whereas  before  it  was 
good-natured  and  complacent ;  my  breath  grew  offensive,  whereas  before  it  was 
sweet ;  my  hand  grew  lean  and  limp,  whereas  before  it  was  plump,  and  held  a 
cordial  grasp.  This  metamorphosis  was  observed  of  course,  and  I  fell  into  dis- 
like among  students  and  friends  every  where  —  a  fate  which  I  do  not  pretend 
to  say  I  did  not  deserve,  though  I  do  n*t  know  but  I  might  have  wished  some 
body  had  called  public  attention  to  Addison's  familiar  lines,  in  connection  with 

my  case: 

*  €k>NnDSB  why  the  change  was  wrought, 
Yoa  'II  Ihid  it  his  mlflfortane,  not  his  fault.' 

It  must  not  be  inferred  that  I  permitted  myself  to  be  thus  vanquished  by 
the  imps  of  blue-devil-dom  and  dyspepsia,  passively.  It  must  not  be  supposed 
that  I  did  not  fight  my  dismal  ikte  in  the  most  desperate  manner.  It  was  a 
hard  struggle  to  get  me  down,  but  once  down,  I  became  hopelessly  non* 
resistant,  and  my  dreary  misfortune  stretched  its  ghoul-like  wings  over  me ;  it 
became  the  vampire  that  clung  to  me  closer  than  a  brother,  and  sucked  my 
life  remorselessly  away,  more  terrible  far  than  those  unhealthy  grave-yard 
tenants  that  used  to  creep  from  their  cold  and  mouldy  quarters  o'  nights,  to 
visit  the  victim  in  his  bed,  and  fasten  their  horrible  lips  on  his  tortured  veins, 
more  terrible  fiur  than  those ;  for  it  left  me  nor  day  nor  night,  but  followed  me, 
mocking  and  torturing  me  through  the  sorrows  of  my  stumbling  and  awkward 
daily  experience,  and  through  the  bilious  visions  of  my  uneasy  slumbers. 

How  fervently  I  was  wont  to  wish  that  I  were  a  deaf-mute  I  What  wild 
projects  I  entertained  from  time  to  time  of  doing  fearfiil  violence  to  the  ear  that 
that  rillamous  buggy-thill  did  not  pierce  I  of  putting  beans  into  the  meatus ; 
of  puncturing  the  tympanum  with  ferocious  cobbler's  awls ;  of  running  hot 
wires  up  my  nose,  and  through  the  Eustachian  tube  into  the  inner-works,  to 
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do  destruction  at  one  fell  sweep  to  malleus,  Incus,  orbicularis,  and  stapes ;  but 
sage  reflection  convinced  me  I  should  not  mend  the  matter  much,  if  any. 

Once  I  tried  to  enliren  my  spirits  by  endeavoring  to  remember  whether 
there  had  not  been  people  of  eminence  in  the  world  who  had  groped  under  the 
shadow  of  my  misfortune ;  but,  do  my  best,  I  could  call  to  mind  only  Harriet 
Martineau  and  Tom  Hood,  who  were  partially  deai^  while  on  the  instant,  as  if 
determined  on  torturing  me  past  all  endurance,  there  came  rushing  on  my 
mind  a  perfect  hurly-burly  of  names  of  distinguished  deaf-mutes :  Jean  Hassien, 
Ferdinand  Berthier,  James  Nack,  Pedro  do  Velasco,  Richardin,  Juan  Fernandez 
de  Navarctte,  Walter  Geikie,  the  Baron  de  Montbret,  Lieut  Phillips,  et  cetera 
almost  without  end,  confounding  and  orerwhelming  me. 

[I  have  since  observed,  in  reading  anew  Shakspcare's  tragedy  of  Julius 
Cffisar,  that  the  noble  Roman  was  himself  afflicted  precisely  as  I  am,  that  is  to 
say,  deaf  in  his  left  ear.  Proof:  Act  I.  Scene  II.,  Caesar  gays  to  Antony, 
with  whom  he  is  conversing  respecting  the  lean  and  hungry  Oassius : 

*  Coxa  on  my  right  hand,  for  this  car  ia  deaf. 
And  tell  me  tnily  what  thou  thinkst  of  him.* 

Is  not  this  condaaive  ?] 

Diflheartened  and  wearied  by  my  vain  efforts  to  find  consolation  in  this 
direction,  I  was  led  to  (all  back  on  gentle  Tommy  Hood  as  the  man  of  my 
heart  I  took  to  reading  him  with  all  the  avidity  of  a  soul  hungry  for  sym- 
pathy and  solace,  and  though  I  grew  not  fat  thereby,  I  found  my  greatest  com- 
fort in  poring  over  the  pages  of  the  dear  little  invalid  who  coined  from  his 
thn>bbing heart  the  'Bridge  of  Sighs'  and  the  'Song  of  the  Shirt,'  and  who 
wrote  the  marvellous  history  of  the  eloquent  but  brimstony  peddler  of  ear* 
trumpets — him  who,  in  testimony  of  the  superiority  of  his  auricular  aids, 
mentioned  the  deaf  woman  who  bought  one  of  them,  and 

'  THE  very  next  day 

She  heard  ftom  her  husband  at  Botany  Bay«* 

This  last  poem  I  committed  to  memory,  as  'ladies'  men'  commit  to  memory 
Moore's  melodies,  and  as  politicians  get  at  their  tongue's  end  the  war-cries  of 
the  campaign.  It  was  scarcely  ever  out  of  my  head ;  I  took  a  grim  delight  in 
muttering  the  tale  to  myself  on  every  occasion  when  the  spirit  moved  me.  It 
became  a  part,  and  a  very  important  part  of  my  '  inner  life,'  and  dear  Tommy 
Hood  became  my  pet  literary  amieu*. 

How  I  eventually  graduated,  without  overwhelnung  disgrace ;  how  I  ako 

went  through  the  Theological  Seminary  at  X y  and  emerged  therefrom 

with  no  special  blot  upon  my  name,  though  positively  without  having  made  a 

real  friend  during  all  the  time  I  was  at  X ;  these  are  matter  of  history, 

as  is  also  the  fact  that  I  was  called  to  the  pulpit  of  the  church,  where  I  now 
remain. 

The  call  had  reached  me  entirely  through  the  efforts  of  influential  friends  ip 
the  church,  and  I  had  not  been  compelled  to  go  through  the  preliminary  per- 
formance of  showing  off  my  points  for  the  criticism  of  the  congregation.  I  had 
been  taken  '  for  better  or  worser ; '  and  this  fact  made  me  even  more  nervous 
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than  I  should  natunUy  hare  been,  at  appearing  for  the  first  time  in  my  new 
position.  The  erentfhl  morning  found  me  in  my  place,  however,  and  with 
tolerable  self-possession  I  conducted  the  preliminary  seryice,  scarcely  glancing 
once  at  the  upturned  fitces  before  me,  but  directing  my  gaze  choir-ward.  At 
length  the  reading  and  prayer  haying  soothed  my  nerres  somewhat,  I  arose  and 
announced  my  text  with  little  manifest  trepidation : 

*  I  was  in  the  Spirit  on  the  Lord's  day,  and  heard  behind  me  a  great  Toice, 
as  of  a  trumpet'    (RsTBLAnoH  1 :  10.) 

Haying  done  this  I  became  dizzy,  the  congregation  commenced  to  swim, 
and  I  presently  became  conscious  that  I  was  in  the  open  air,  with  Brother 
Smith  holding  my  head,  Brother  Jones  sprinkling  me  with  water,  and  Brother 
Bobinson  feeling  my  pulse.  I  had  swooned ;  and  the  reason  why  I  had 
swooned  was  this,  four  old  ladies  sat  in  a  row  in  one  of  the  front-pews,  each 
with  a  monstrous  ear-trumpet  yayming  up  at  me,  like  so  many  bottomless  pits, 
or  trombones,  or  spittoons. 

I  entirely  recoyered  from  a  raging  feyer  about  a  month  thereafter.  As  I 
was  sitting  in  my  easy-chair  on  one  of  the  early  days  of  my  conyalescenoe,  the 
awful  yision  of  those  four  monstrous  ear-trumpets  arose  before  me,  and  I 
shuddered  at  the  thought  of  being  compelled  again  to  confront  them  from  my 
pulpit  and  belch  diyine  truths  into  their  yawning  depths.  I  resobred  to  preach 
no  more.  I  would  qtut  the  ministry.  I  could  never  do  my  daty  in  the  pulpit 
under  the  shadow  of  a  misfortune  like  mine.  I  would  peddle  books ;  I  would 
edit  a  paper ;  I  would  turn  a  grind-stone ;  I  would  perform  any  given  species 
of  drudgery,  but  I  would  never  preach  agun.  Having  arrived  at  this  condu- 
sioo,  I  felt  easier  in  my  mind,  and  ventured  to  think  again  of  those  ftariVil 
trumpets.  I  presently  found  myself  giving  the  subject  a  more  philosophical 
eon8idera4i<m ;  and  shortly  I  was  humming  the  words  of  my  old  fiivorite 

Hood-iac: 

'  AxD  the  yery  next  daj 
She  heard  from  her  hasband  at  Botanj  Baj.' 

I  hummed  myself  to  sleep  with  the  story  of  the  fiendish  peddler  of  ear- 
trumpets. 

Presently  at  the  open  door  before  me  a  man  appeared  with  a  pack  on  his 
back.  He  saluted  me  with  a  grin  and  a  duck  of  his  little  head,  covered  with 
wiry  black  hair,  and  then  unceremoniously  swung  his  pack  from  his  bade  and 
commenced  to  open  it  at  my  feet.  Willing  to  be  entertained  by  any  thing  that 
oflbred,  I  made  no  obfection.  He  turned  back  a  doth  and  exhibited  his  hoaid 
Pronunent  in  a  wilderness  of  pins,  thread,  rings  and  perftnnery — oentre-piece 
to  a  very  Salmagundi  of  knick-knackery — lay  an  ear-tmmpet  The  peddler 
said:  *  What  will  yon  buy?* 

I  grasped  the  ear-trumpet 

*It  is  not  good  for  much,'  said  the  peddler.  ' Ton  see  I  am  honesty*  grin* 
ning  and  ducking  again,  while  he  rummaged  his  pack. 

^  Who  are  you  f '  said  I  suspidously. 

■Tour  servant,  %>,*  he  answered  hastily,  continuing:  '  Ahl  hen  ft  is^ 
here  is  an  article,  Sir,  that  I  can  recommend  that  will  answer  your  purpose, 
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With  it  yon  can  heur  the  blood  rippling  in  your  neighbor's  reins,  or  the  &11  of 
a  mosquito's  feet  as  it  alights  on  your  carpet  Try  it,  Sir ;  put  it  on.  You 
just  insert  it  in  your  ear ;  it  will  fit  the  orifice  as  perfectly  as  if  I  had  myself 
made  it  expressly  for  you  before  coming  up  from  my  warm  fire-side  last  night; 
but  I  assure  you  I  did  not.    Here,  Sir  I ' 

I  took  the  article.  It  was  simply  a  little  black,  flexible  tube^  which  I 
placed  in  the  meatos  in  such  a  manner  that  it  was  entirely  inyisible.  • 

*  A  peculiarity  of  this  instrument,*  said  my  mysterious  Tisitor,  *  is  that  you 
can  regulate  its  action  with  your  wilL  If  you  hear  any  thing  you  do  not  wish 
to  hear,  by  an  effort  of  your  will  you  may  cease  to  hear  it  Thus  you  can 
instantly  shut  off  the  stream  of  a  tiresome  conversation,  or  hush  a  grinding- 

organ  beneath  your  window,  as  you  wish.    Thus  you ^.    But  how  do  you 

likeit,Sirr 

How  did  I  like  it  ?  I  was  beside  myself  with  delight  I  could  hear  the 
breathing  of  my  host's  sleeping  baby  in  the  next  room.  I  could  hear  the  peep- 
ing of  a  brood  of  dkickens  in  the  barn-yard.  I  could  hear  any  sound  I  chose 
to  hear,  distinct  from  a  medley  of  other  sounds,  Marvellous !  How  did  I  like 
it  ?    What  was  the  price  ? — that  was  all  I  wanted  to  know. 

'  The  price,  Sir  f '  said  the  grinning  peddler ;  ^  oh  I  I  make  you  a  present 
of  it  Nay,  no  objections,  please ;  it  is  my  delight  to  bestow  gifts  upon  those 
with  whom  I  expect  to  become  better  acquainted  by-and-by.  I  bid  you  good- 
day,  Sir.* 

As  my  mysterious  benelSM^r  retired,  I  could  hear  his  feet  clattering  curi- 
ously on  the  carpet,  and  looking  at  them,  I  percciTed  they  presented  a  most 
extraordinary  case  of  talipet  vartu.  Feet  so  hard  and  small,  so  remarkably 
clubbed,  I  had  nerer  seen  before,  and — it  struck  me  as  very  curious — but  he 
wore  no  shoes,  and  his  step  sounded  more  like  the  foot-fall  of  bone  than  flesh. 
I  heard  him  distinctly  as  he  passed  out  at  the  gate,  and  tramped  over  the  dis- 
tant hills  out  of  sight 

What  a  blessing  seemed  my  new-found  treasure !  I  was  deaf  no  longer. 
What  new  delight  was  given  to  existence !  How  I  blessed  my  unknown  but 
club-footed  and  eccentric  and  no  doubt  highly  respectable  visitor!  Happy 
me. 

What  cared  I  now  for  those  four  unfortunate  old  ladies  with  their  harmless 
and  inefficient  ear-trumpets  ?  I  reconsidered  my  intention  of  retiring  from  the 
ministry,  and  made  my  preparations  for  again  essaying  my  pastoral  debut  with 
an  ardor  such  as  I  never  before  had  experienced.  I  wrote  a  sermon  that  as- 
tonished myself  as  I  rehearsed  it  in  my  chamber.  It  was  then  to  prove  a 
blessing  to  me,  after  all,  that  I  had  taken  fright  at  the  apparition  of  the 
trumpet-guard  in  the  front-pew,  for  my  introductory  sermon  was  now  marvel- 
lously in  advance  of  any  thing  I  had  ever  before  produced.  I  walked  to  the 
church  the  next  Sunday  morning  with  a  mind  full  of  tranquil  rapture,  and 
entered  the  pulpit  with  a  youthfbl  step. 

I  presently  became  aware  of  an  unpleasant  circumstance :  I  could  Ws- 
tinctly  hear  my  congregation  making  whispered  commentaries  on  my  personal 
appearance: 
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FiBST  VoiCB :  *  Looks  pale ;  gaess  he 's  had  a  tough  time  on 't' 

Secohd  Yoicb  :  *  Pale  f — pale  as  a  hedge-fence  ;  he  ^a  too  black  to  get 
pale.' 

Third  Toicb  :  '  Handaome  ? — not  bj  a  good  deal  I  I  do  n*t  think  any  but 
white  men  are  handsome.* 

FouBVH  Yoicb  :  *  What  *8  he  want  to  wear 's  hair  that-a-way  for  f  Scares 
me  to  look  at  'im.' 

FmH  Yoicb:  *  I  do  n*t  beliere  he  can  preach.    He  looks  stupid.' 

Sixth  Yoicb  :  *  Sophomoria  Just  from  the  apron-strings  of  his  alma 
materJ' 

This  was  decidedly  disagreeable  information  to  reach  my  ears.  I  found 
that  by  exercising  my  will,  I  only  *  shut  off'  one  speaker  to  open  the  mouth 
of  another  as  uncomplimentaiy.  This  was  a  new  feature.  I  now  for  the  first 
time  bethought  myself  of  the  propriety  of  remoying  the  instrument  temporarily 
from  the  place  it  had  occupied  since  the  peddler's  adyent 

I  could  not  stir  it  I 

It  would  be  yain  to  attempt  to  picture  the  tortures  that  now  grew  thick 
upon  me.  With  beads  of  perspiration  on  my  throbbing  forehead,  with  hollow 
utterance  and  blundering  enunciation  I  managed  to  stumble  miserably  through 
the  preliminary  seryice,  though  the  criticisms  on  my  personnel  went  on,  inter- 
mingled with  like  animadyersions  on  different  members  of  the  congregation. 

At  last  I  arose  to  commence  my  sermon,  and  was  inexpressibly  glad  to 
notice  that  the  gabbling  had  entirely  stopped,  and  eyery  eye  was  on  me.  I 
discharged  the  words  of  my  text  into  the  yawning  mouths  of  the  four  up- 
turned ear-trumpets,  and  proceeded  to  spread  the  wings  of  my  discourse.  For 
perhaps  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  all  was  quiet,  and  then  the  Babel  set  in.  I  con- 
tinued to  read  my  manuscript,  but  with  the  articulation  of  an  automaton  and 
the  action  of  a  stick ;  but  I  was  no  longer  conscious  of  the  words  I  uttered, 
for  I  was  frantically  engaged  in  exercising  the  will-ful  function  left  me  of  regu- 
lating my  now  tormentor — only  'shutting  off'  one  disagreeable  speaker,  how- 
eyer,  to  Hum  on'  another  —  for  the  congregation  seemed  utterly  to  haye  for- 
gotten me,  and  were  engaged  in  conyersation  among  themselyes,  the  medley 
reaching  my  actiye  ear  in  fragments  like  this : 

'  Beginning  to  pile  up  the  agony,  an't  he  ?  An't  no  orator,  though ;  can't 
begin  to  come  up  to ^ 

*  Snuff?    Help  yourself ;  my ^» 

*  Dear  Nellie,  I  shall  die  if  you  act  so  ?    Why  do  n't  you  sit  up ^ 

*  On  the  top  of  his  head  I  Neyer  saw  such  hair ;  and  then  plastered  all 
oyer  his  ears  like  a ^ 

'  Professional  burglar  from  Boston.  Qot  in  with  fSalse  keys.  Stole  more 
than ' 

'  A  fiye^sent  piece,  my  dear!  I  'ye  nothing  for  the  missionary  collection, 
and  want  to  use  it  in  a ^ 

'Horn!  Fact!  Queerest  box  y' eyer  saw;  all  quirleened  up.  Right 
fancy * 
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*'  That  style  of  preaching  at  ail ;  nothing  solid  about  him.    A  perfect ^ 

^  Angel  Gabriel,  with  his  tnimpet  DeTilish  good  joke,  was  n*t  it  f  The 
boy ' 

*  Had  a  forked  tongue,  and  was  nigh  twelve  feet  long,  they  said.  Shot  him 
with  a ' 

*  Hole  in  the  ground,  six  feet  deep.    I  never  saw  it  at  all  till  I * 

*  Sent  a  constable  after  him,  and  he  said  he  did  n't  owe ^ 

*  Dear  me,  how  tiresome  I    I  wish  he  *d  stop  his  droning.' 

I  bore  the  sgonies  of  this  species  of  infernal  torture,  (of  which  the  above  is 
but  a  £unt  indication)  until  I  could  bear  it  no  longer,  and  then  rushed  from 
the  pulpit  faalfHsaied  and  hatless,  pausing  not  until  I  had  reached  my  chamber. 
Locking  the  door,  I  buried  my  head  in  the  pillows  of  my  bed,  striving  to  still 
the  horrible  tomolt  that  rung  in  my  ears,  in  vain ;  there  was  evidently  but  one 
means  of  relieving  the  ineflhble  agony  I  experienced,  and  that  was  suicide.  I 
sprang  for  my  rasor,  ^plied  it  to  my  throat,  and  awoke. 

I  sat  in  my  easy-chair,  looking  out  upon  the  lovely  landscape,  verdant  with 
the  emerald  of  June,  and  aromatic  with  perfume.  The  song  of  birds  reached 
even  my  dull  ears — my  still  partially-deaf  ears — and  the  lowing  of  cattle 
came  like  sweet  music  on  the  twilight  air. 

And  from  that  hour  I  was  reconciled  to  my  misfortune. 


POOR      MARY. 

Poor  Mart  sleeps  in  Indiana  I 

Dark  and  dresry  is  her  bed, 
Gold  earth  there  alone  surrounds  her. 

Hard  the  pillow  of  her  head. 
Quiet  now  the  heart  which  loved  me, 

Still  the  pulse  that  throbbed  to  mine. 
Dimmed  the  eye  so  lately  beaming, 

Hushed  the  voice  that  answered  mine. 

No  I  my  Mart  sleeps  in  heaven, 

In  that  blessed  sphere  of  love ; 
Mart's  spirit  still  is  with  me. 

Hovering  round  me  from  above : 
I  feel  the  influence  of  her  spirit, 

Hear  the  music  of  her  voice. 
Know  her  mild  eye  still  beams  on  me. 

Bids  my  lonely  heart  rejoice. 
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REVELATIONS   OP    WALL^TREET : 

BBXMO      THB      HI8T0BT      OF      CBABLE8      ELIAB      PABKIK80K. 
BT     BICBABD     B.     XIBBALL,    AUTBOB     OF     8T.     LIOBB. 

'Mitlike  IB*  aot  for  my  complMion.  —  Mbscbast  o»  Vinos. 

CHAPTER     SIXTH. 

Hb  rose  as  he  spoke,  and  confronted  me  I 

I  stood  quietly  waiting  for  him  to  speak.    Very  soon  he  did  speak. 

*Is  this,'  said  he,  'jour  signature?'  producing  a  note  which  he  held  up 
for  m J  inspection.  I  took  it  in  mj  hands.  It  was  for  ten  hundred  and  sixty- 
fire  dollars  and  thirty  cents,  payable  to  my  own  order.  I  recognized  it  at  once 
as  one  of  the  notes  given  to  Goulding.  The  name  on  the  back  had  been  care- 
fully erased,  but  I  was  certain  it  was  one  held  by  his  house,  from  their  habit 
(which  has  since  become  almost  uniTersal  with  merchants)  of  haying  all  notes 
drawn  to  the  order  of  the  makers. 

*■  Yes ;  this  is  my  signature,'  was  the  reply  as  I  handed  the  note  back  to 
Mr.  Bulldog. 

*  Are  you  prepared  to  pay  the  note  ? ' 

*No.' 

Whereupon  the  fellow  drew  a  paper  from  his  pocket,  and  handed  it  to  me. 
I  took  it    It  was  a  *  declaration,'  entitled  on  the  back : 

*NEW-T0RK   C03iM0N   PLEAS. 


John  Bulldoo 

Ghablbs  E.  Parkinsoh  and 
Edwin  E.  Rollins,'  eta 


'jrw>'Y<frJb,  FOruaiy  5,  1861. 

*  Vo  TBB  Vmannxonj  PnauaBKB  ob  Eoitob  of  ths  KBicxmocKSB  MAaASon : 

*  Sib  :  It  !■  pootble  yoa  may  think  it  most  amaildble  for  %  rMpectable  periodlcBl  to  eneoarBfe  bo- 
tbora  to  mlnlitor  to  b  diseBsed  pabllo  taste.  Toa  are  printtog  a  seriea  of  papers  ander  the  clBp-trap 
Utle  of  '  BevelBtlona  of  Wall-Street;  or,  the  History  of  Chabus  Buab  Pabxibsov.*  Obabub  Eliab 
FiDBLBsncBS,  say  L  CHnce  your  Febmary  number  has  appeared,  I  have  been  annoyed  by  a  parcel  of 
fools,  whom  I  am  accustomed  to  meet  In  WaU-street,  and  who  think  they  show  their  wit  by  exclaiming : 

*  How  are  yoo,  Oiuiot  ?  *  *  We  are  going  to  apply  to  yoa  for  an  extension,  Oiurar  i  *  *  How  abovt  that 
*itaie  news,* '  and  so  forth.  Now  although  I  confess  that  I  suppose  I  know  who  is  meant  by  Pabkib- 
lov,  yet  I  BTer  the  man  never  owed  me  a  dollar,  and  of  coarse  I  was  never  called  on  to  sign  off  for 
Um ;  and  there  is  not  one  word  of  truth  In  the  charge  that  I  am  the  person  referred  to.  Now  my  ad- 
vloe  to  yoa  is,  to  disconUnoe  these  slUy  articles,  in  wliioh  there  is  Bot  the  slightest  originali^  wlialever. 
In  fact,  there  is  nothing  in  them  which  any  curbstone-broker,  or  any  body  else  who  has  burst  up,  is  not 
fhmillBr  with.  A  preUy  work  for  your  boasted  '  literary  *  Magasine.  Beside,  let  me  remind  yoa  there 
is  snob  a  thing  as  a  suit  for  ubkl  1  Toors,  eta  ' 

We  readily  acquit  our  correspondent  (whose  name  we  think  best  to  suppress)  of  the  charge  of  being 
the  person  described  as  Oiurirr.  That  latter  gentleman  is  by  no  manner  of  means  as  thin«skinned  as 
be.  The  genoine  Oiuidt  would  not  care  if  he  was  lampooned  in  onr  pages  firom  January  to  Daoember 
inelndvei  He  would  in  such  case  smUe  blandly,  and  tdl  us  we  were  wasting  time  and  paper.  We  hope 
this  frank  avowal  will  satisfy  our  correspondent.  As  to  bb  advice  about  diseonthiuing  the  artleles  In 
qoestion,  we  shall  take  It  into  respectAal  coulderatlon,  and  beg  falm  meanwhile  to  sospend  the  nbel- 
snil.^Pc>U8HBB  Kbiobbbbocbbu 
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I  looked  at  it  for  a  moment  *  I  perceiye,'  ttid  I,  '  this  suit  k  on  a  note  we 
gaye  to  the  house  of  Goulding  and  Company.* 

'All  right,'  said  the  attoraej.  *Now  you  will  understand,  Mr.  Parkinson, 
it  belongs  to  me,  and  it's  I  who  have  sued  it  Motires  of  delicacy ;  Goulding 
your  old  friend,  and  so  forth ;  you  understand,'  continued  Bulldog  with  a  leer. 
*  Having  brought  my  action  on  this  note,  I  demand  of  you  that  you  iq>ply  the 
flimiture  in  this  house,  not  exempt  by  law  from  execution,  to  the  payment  of 
my  daim.  I  demand  further,  if  the  furniture  be  insufficient,  that  you  apply 
the  sugars  and  teas,  and  other  merchandise  in  your  store  in  Front-street,  to 
the  payment  in  full,  including  costs,  charges  and  expenses.  Do  you  consent 
or  refuse  ?    I  want  an  answer.' 

I  did  not  know  what  to  make  of  this  extraordinary  proposition.  Instinct- 
irely  I  felt  that  there  was  something  breeding  below  the  sur&ce. 

'WeUI'  said  Bulldog. 

*  I  will  consult  my  counsel  and  giye  you  an  answer  to-morrow,'  was  my 
reply. 

*"  That  won't  do,'  said  the  attorney,  *I  have  made  a  demand  and  I  want  to 
know  what  you  have  to  say  to  it' 

*Tou  haye  heard  all  I  have  to  say  this  eyening.  I  repeat,  to-momm  I 
shall  consult  my  counsel,  and  you  will  then  hear  from  me.' 

*Look  here,  Parkinson,'  said  the  creature  coming  nearer  to  me,  'are  you 
green  f    Do  n't  you  know  me  ?  * 

'I  do  not' 

'  Don't  know  John  Bulldog  I    By you  'ye  got  to  know  him,  that 's  all. 

You  had  better  belieye  that  Come  now,  I  can't  tell  why ;  but  damn  it,  I 
would  rather  you  should  listen  to  reason.  I  know  who  your  counsel  is.  I 
know  Norwood.  He 's  a  damned  fool  \  a  good  lawyer  enough  with  no  common* 
sense,  and  that  makes  a  danmed  fool  any  time.  Look  here,  will  you  ?  Just 
listen  to  what  I  haye  to  say.  I  tell  you  you  'ye  got  to  pay  me  the  four  thou- 
sand and  odd  dollars  you  owe  me,  m«,  you  understand.  You  an't  dealing 
now  with  Goulding.  /own  those  notes.  Now,  Parkinson,  this  sort  of  busi- 
ness is  new  to  you:  I  see  it  is,  so  I  think  it  worth  my  while  to  explain.  I 
am  an  attomey-at-ULW,  and  mind  you  I  go  (y  the  law.    I  do  n't  know  why,  but 

I  feel  somehow  inclined  toward  you,  and  by I  will  saye  you  if  you  giye 

me  a  chance.  Only  you  mtut  pay  these  notes.  By  this  time  you  haye  found 
out  that  Goulding  is  a  damned  sneaking  old  hypocritei  Now  fix  up  this  busi- 
ness, engage  am  to  get  you  through,  and  I  will  have  you  on  your  legs  in  leas 
than  a  week.  I  tell  you  that  you  had  better  not  hesitate.  Screwti^t  and 
Company  and  Gripeall,  are  both  my  clients ;  you  know  how  much  you  owe 
them ;  you  know  whether  they  haye  signed  off  or  not  Retain  me  and  you 
are  all  right  there.  For  one  thousand  dollars  counsel-fee,  I  will  put  you  all 
hunk.  Damned  if  I  do  n't  Would  like  to  see  any  oi  these  chaps  oppose  you 
then.  But  if  you  do  n't  do  it,  Parkinson,  I,  who  know,  tell  you  that  you  are 
a  gone  case.    By it's  so.' 

At  that  moment  I  felt  something  pulling  at  the  skbrt  of  my  coat  It  was 
my  youngest  child,  a  little  girl  eight  years  old.    She  was  looking  at  Bull- 
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dog  witti  w{de*open  Burpriaed  ejres.  Just  then  his  glance  fell  upon  her. 
StTHQge  to  say,  the  wretch  had  twinges  of  feeling  left  in  him.  I  heard  after- 
ward he  had  a  wife  and  two  children.  He  started  as  if  seized  bj  a  pain  sudden 
and  acnte;  he  turned  quickly  away,  then  reoovering,  he  laid  hold  of  my  arm, 

and  said  with  another  horrible  oath :  *  By y  Parkinson,  come  this  way. 

You  are  in  the  hands  of  a  man  who  nerer  gires  out  Once  more  I  tell  you 
])ay  Qoulding's  debt ;  you  must  do  it  /own  it,  and  that's  enough.  I  beliere 
I  am  getting  to  be  a  damned  fool ;  damn  that  little  child,  send  her  out  of  the 
room.'  For  little  Anna  had  followed,  and  was  again  pulling  at  my  coat 
'Parkinson,  let  me  take  hold  of  you,  and  put  you  through.  Now  then !  'tis 
the  last  calL    What  do  you  say  ? ' 

Up  to  this  moment  I  had  not  spoken  a  word,  since  replying  to  his  formal 
demand.  Now  I  looked  him  steadily  in  the  feoe.  I  knew  it  was  all  over  with 
me.    But  my  blood  Was  up.    I  opened  the  door.     *  There,'  I  said,  pointing  to 

it,  'quick!  or  ^    There  was  a  desperation  in  my  eye  before  which  a 

coward  would  be  sure  to  quail  Bulldog  walked  out  of  the  house  without  a 
word.  Tet  I  knew  what  would  be  the  consequence :  knew  and  accepted  it 
So  taking  my  little  one  by  the  hand,  I  returned  to  the  parlor. 

'  Any  thing  wrong  ? '  was  the  first  question. 

«OhI  no.' 

'  Then  we  had  a  pleasant  eyening.   The  children  were  rery  happy.' 

CEAPTBa     SSySMTH. 

Ahd  blessed  be  God  for  all  that  children  enjoy  I  Did  you  ever  think  of  it, 
how  independent  they  are  of  circumstances  ?  How  the  children  of  the  poor 
are  as  happy  with  a  penny  toy,  with  a  bit  of  broken  china,  a  rag  baby,  or 
their  mud-pies,  as  the  ofBspring  of  the  rich  with  their  endless  variety  of  i^y- 
tfaings,  selected  with  so  much  care  from  the  most  expensire  shops  f  Do  you 
know  how  ready  children  are  to  find  eijoyment  in  any  condition  with  a  con- 
tentment and  a  cheerfiilness  which  grown-up  people  may  indeed  envy  ?  It  is 
not  till  they  become  acquainted  with  the  oonyentionalities  of  the  world,  and 
find  they  lack  what  is  most  important  in  the  world's  eyes,  that  discontent 
creeps  into  the  heart,  and  dissatisfiiction  takes  the  iriace  of  this  blessed  state. 
Thus  it  is  not  the  thing  itself^  hit  our  eatmderation  ofit^  which  has  on  us  so 
extraordinaTy  an  influence.    .... 

Strange  to  say,  looking  bade  to  what  was  most  oppressire,  most  agoniz- 
ing in  our  change  of  position  from  wealth  to  poyerty,  I  recall  distinctiy  the 
Ikct  that  it  was  the  thought  of  my  chUdren  which  most  afflicted  me.  There 
was  that  in  their  young  natures  which  in  this  connection  touched  me  to  the 
quick.  It  displayed  such  entire  reliance  on  their  fether.  ffe  was  stronger,  he 
was  better  than  any  body  else.  Be  could  not  suffer  defeat  nor  discomfiture. 
Nerer.  Where  he  was,  there  was  safety.  Eyen  now  I  recollect  the  confident 
grasp  with  which  little  Anna  held  hold  of  me  as  she  gaaed  with  instinctive 
apfffehension  in  the  eyes  of  Bulldog.  Perhaps — who  knows? — it  was  her 
presence  which  moved  me  to  act  toward  the  villain  as  became  a  man,  which 
prevented  any  compromise  with  sucoessAil  knavery. 
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I  repeat,  it  wu  the  thou^t  of  my  chfldren  wbicli  most  tcmehed  my  hewt 
when  I  reflected  on  what  was  about  to  happen.  Their  innoeent  and  goileleM 
iUth ;  the  shock  which  it  would  receiye ;  the  impossibility  of  their  underw 
standh^  all  about  it ;  was  it  unnatural ;  haye  yon  yourself  nerer  ea^perienoed 
any  thing  like  it  f  Whether  you  hare  or  not,  I  dedare  these  feelings  st  times 
oppressed  me  almost  to  madness.  Tet  how  unconscious  were  thep  of  caus- 
ing me  such  pain. 

But  I  digress,  and  if  you  cannot  sympathise  with,  will  you  not  at  least 
excuse  my  devoting  a  few  paragraphs  to  those  little  beings,  of  whom  our 
Saviour  said :  *  Of  such  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven.' 

CHAPTBB     BIOBTB 

I  BEM  ARUD  that  after  turning  Bulldog  out  of  doors  we  passed  a  pleasant 
evening.  It  was  so.  I  understood  perfectly  that  it  was  in  the  power  of 
Goulding  to  prevent  my  carrying  through  the  proposed  compromise,  and  I  saw 
he  was  determined  to  do  so  unless  I  paid  him  in  fblL  I  had  resolved  not  to 
do  this.  That  settled  in  a  manner  to  preserve  to  me  my  self-respect — and  self- 
respect  is  a  tower  of  strength — I  was  perfectly  calm.  Tet  when  I  stopped  to 
reflect  on  Goulding*s  course,  I  confess  I  was  astounded.  It  really  was  not  for 
his  interest  to  sacrifice  me.  Evidently,  however,  he  acted  on  the  principle  of 
making  sure  of  every  dollar.  His  doctrine  was,  'A  bird  in  the  hand,'  etc ; 
^  Never  risk  what  is  certain  for  what  is  uncertain.'  He  was  confident  of  being 
able  to  compel  payment  or  security  for  the  four  or  five  thousand  dollars  we 
owed  him.  If  he  gave  up  twenty-five  cents  on  the  dollar,  beside  granting 
time  for  the  balance,  he  might  lose  even  that  balance.  This  was  the  narrow 
reasoning  of  a  sordid,  narrow-minded  man.  Tet  this  course  had  carried  him 
successfully  through  many  disastrous  seasons,  snd  made  him  rich.  In  every 
situation  and  by  all  classes  Qoulding  was  considered  a  safe  man.  Not  content 
with  standing  high  in  financial  circles,  Qoulding  took  stock  in  enterprises 
which  he  believed  would  entitle  him  to  admission  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 
He  subscribed  largely  to  charities.  He  was  an  elder  in  the  church ;  and  gen- 
erally present  at  the  Thursday  evening  prayer-meeting.  For  several  years  he 
had  been  the  active  superintendent  of  the  Sunday-schooL  The  clergyman 
sought  his  advice ;  and  in  any  matter  under  discussion  lus  counsel  was  apt  to 
prevail.  His  family  assumed  a  good  deal  of  fashionable  display.  His  carriage 
was  an  expensive  one,  his  horses  thorough-bred,  his  coachman  in  livery.  He 
used  to  say  how  much  his  heart  was  foreign  to  such  things,  but  the  women 
were  to  be  considered,  and  if  it  gave  his  wife  pleasure,  why,  after  all,  it  was 
harmless  enough.  This  was  the  man  who  could  employ  such  a  creature  as 
Bulldog  to  harass  and  distress  me. 

And  this  Goulding,  who  by  the  way  is  a  type  of  a  pretty  large  class,  was  he 
really  unconsdous  what  sort  of  person  he  was  ?  Did  he  honestly  believe  he 
was  travelling  the  road  to  eternal  life,  that  he  really  had  safe  assurance  for  pas- 
sage into  the  next  world  f  I  am  inclined  to  think  he  did.  That  is,  the  paart  of 
sanctimonious  hypocrite  had  been  so  long  played  that  it  had  become  a  second 
nature.    He  had  probably  learned  to  thoroughly  deceive  himself    So  that 
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should  he  ntA  this  history,  and  it  is  probable  he  may  read  it,  he  will  he  very 
apt  toexdaim:  ^Why,  what  had  Parkinson  to  complain  of?  It  was  a  fiur 
bosiness  transaction.  'T  was  n't  far  me  to  pay  his  debts.  Bid  n't  he  owe  the 
money  f    Business  is  business.' 

What  misery,  what  trouble,  what  distress,  what  anguish,  one  human  being 
will  cause  another  I  Is  it  true  that  the  goddess  Nemesis  never  tires,  never  inter- 
mits her  unerring  pursuit;  surely  reaches  her  object^  and  always  at  the  ap- 
pointed hour  ?  According  to  my  observation  and  experience,  those  merchants 
who  are  most  severe  in  driving  debtors  to  the  wall,  most  extortionate  in  their 
demands,  most  unsparing  in  their  prosecutions,  generally  go  down  themselves 
in  the  long  run.  But  there  are  striking  exceptions  to  this  stem  rule  of  com- 
pensation. Goulding  has  not  failed.  He  has  retired  from  business  with  a 
large  fortune,  and  is  employing  his  capital  so  that  it  brings  in  handsome  and 
safe  returns.  An  odor  of  sanctity  surrounds  him  like  an  atmosphere.  I  see 
his  name  often  on  public  subscription-lists.  His  £unOy  have  attained  a  high 
social  position ;  all  things  flow  smoothly  with  the  man  who  employed  Bulldog 
to  visit  me  that  evening.  To  whom  is  chargeable  the  breaking  up  of  my  busi- 
ness, the  loss  of  the  little  which  might  have  remained  to  my  wife,  the  misery 
and  destitution  of  my  family,  and  my  own  personal  tonnents.  All  things  flow 
I  smoothly  with  him ! 

When,  O  Nemesis  I  is  the  appointed  hour  ? 

.  .  .  .  •  . 

I  lost  no  time  the  next  morning  in  calling  on  my  counsel,  Mr.  Norwood,  of 
the  law-firm  of  Norwood  and  Case.  Notwithstanding  Bulldog's  sneer,  this 
gentleman  held  an  eminent  position  at  the  bar,  and  commanded  the  respect 
and  esteem  of  alL  Mr.  Case,  who  was  associated  with  him,  was  a  shrewd, 
quick-witted,  energetic  young  attorney,  of  honorable  instincts,  and  a  high  sense 
of  what  became  his  profession.  With  Norwood  I  had  been  on  terms  of  great 
intimacy  for  more  than  twenty  years.  Minutely  I  stated  the  whole  afiair  with 
Bulldog,  (I  had  previously  conferred  with  Mr.  Norwood  about  my  matters,  and 
he  knew  the  progress  I  was  making  in  my  efforts  for  a  compromise.)  When  I 
had  concluded,  there  was  a  profound  silence  for  two  or  three  minutes.  Mr. 
Norwood  appeared  to  be  in  a  brown  study.  Presently  he  said :  *  The  fellow 
appeared  to  lay  stress  on  his  demand,  did  he  ?' 

*Tes.' 

'  And  he  specified  certain  articles  he  desired  you  to  apply  to  the  payment 
of  the  debt?' 

•Yes.' 

'  My  friend,  I  am  very  sorry  you  have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  this  scoun- 
dreL  Members  of  the  bar  are  undecided  what  course  to  take  with  him.  As 
long  as  he  infringes  no  law  and  no  rule  of  court,  what  can  we  do  ?  I  know  all 
about  liinL  He  undertakes  to  collect  doubtful  debts  by  bullying  his  victim. 
There  is  no  species  of  petty  persecution  which  does  not  embrace  a  violation  of 
the  statute  which  he  does  not  resort  to.  The  result  is,  that  sxspsctable  meb- 
CHAXTs  employ  him  to  manage  what  they  call  their  hard  cases,  or  when  they 
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wish  to  tppew  in  tiM  back-ground.    Now  I  knoir  that  Barn!»m  and  Prince 
are  the  rogular  connael  <rf  Ck>alding  and  Companj,  persona  of  the  highest  re- 
speojlAbUify,  yet  yoa  see  they  call  in  Bulldog  to  their  dirty  work.' 
'But  what  can  he  do?'  I  asked. 

*  That  is  what  I  am  coming  to.  He  can  do  nothing,  except  give  you  a  great 
deal  of  annoyance,  by  which  he  hopes  to  wear  you  out,  and  compel  pajrment 
of  his  dalm.  He  has  doubtless  something  in  riew  in  making  this  demand. 
As  to  the  legal  result,  pre  yourself  no  uneasiness  about  that  What  is  to  be 
dreaded  is,  that  he  will  obstruct  you  in  getting  through  witii  your  compromise. 
But  stay  a  minute.'  With  that,  Mr.  Norwood  stepped  to  another  room,  and 
ealled  Mr.  Case.  The  latter  entered,  bowed  to  me,  and  said  to  Mr.  Norwood : 
*I  have  but  a  few  moments,  as  I  must  be  at  the  Hall  at  eleven  o'clock.* 

'Tou  are  better  acquainted  with  the  tricks  of  Bulldog  than  I  am,  now  let 
us  know  what  he  is  driving  at  with  Mr,  Parkinson :  *  and  he  briefly  described 
my  interview. 

'I  can  toll  yon,'  said  Mr.  Case  promptly.  'Bulldog  brings  all  his  suits  in 
tiie  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  where  he  has  managed  to  obtain  an  extraordinary 
control  in  all  matters  of  mere  practice.  I  do  n't  mean  to  say  any  of  the 
Judges  are  corrupt,  but  the  fact  is,  he  has  actually  got  the  upper  hand  of  Cal- 
croft  in  particular,  before  whom  he  manages  to  bring  all  his  motions.  It  was 
only  yesterday  I  endeavored  to  get  a  *  snap-judgment '  opened  which  Bulldog 
had  taken  against  us  after  promising  one  of  our  clerks  verbally  to  give  us 
another  day  to  plead.  The  young  man  was  to  blame  in  applying  for  farther 
time  to  him  instead  of  the  court,  and,  as  you  know,  no  verbal  stipulation  is 
binding.  Bulldog  entered  judgment,  and  laughed  in  my  face  the  next  morning 
for  being  so  credulous.  *  Case,'  said  he,  'you  never  need  be  afraid  of  me  so 
long  as  you  keep  yourself  within  the  rules.  My  advice  is,  to  turn  that  clerk 
out  of  your  office,  and  get  a  better  one  in  his  place :  he 's  green.'  If  it  had  not 
been  in  the  court-room  I  should  have  knocked  the  fellow  down  1  I  was  so  en- 
raged. Yesterday  I  made  the  motion  to  open  the  judgment,  and  do  you  be- 
lieve, so  completely  is  Calcrofk  under  Bulldog's  influence,  that  instead  of  vacat- 
ing the  judgment  and  indignantly  reprimanding  him,  as  was  once  done  in 
the  Superior  Court,  he  only  consented  to  let  me  in  to  defend  on  payment  of 
costs,  and  allowing  the  judgment  to  stend  as  security ! ' 

*  But,  Mr.  Case,'  said  Norwood,  smiling  at  the  way  his  junior  was  carried 
off  by  his  interest  in  his  motion,  '  you  forget  that  it  is  Mr.  Parkinson's  affair 
we  have  now  to  consider.' 

'  Oh!  I  understend  about  that  He  tried  it  on  with  Lewis ;  very  annoy- 
ing though.  Bulldog  contends  that  after  he  has  commenced  a  suit,  and  made 
such  a  demand,  on  failure  to  comply  he  can  bring  the  case  within  the  provi- 
sions of  the  act  to  abolish  imprisonment  for  debt,  and  to  punish  fraudulent 
DEBTORS.  Of  course  he  can't  do  any  such  thing,  but  he  gives  one  a  world  of 
trouble.' 

Mr.  Norwood  took  down  the  second  volume  of  the  'Revised  Stetutes,'  and 
turned  to  the  one  hundred  and  seventh  page.  '  There,'  said  Mr.  Case  putting 
his  finger  on  section  four,  '  Bulldog  claims  that  a  refusal  to  apply  property  to 
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the  pajmantof  ad«nuid  agakuit  iviadii  tbe  defendaat  admits  tbere  is  no  de- 
fence Is  prima-fatie  eridenoe  that  the  defeodaBt,  in  the  tanguage  of  tiie  act,  ^U 
about  to  di9po§e  ofhu  property  with  mtemU  to  d^^ptimfL  kU  onuLitorBy  and  for 
which  a  wabbaitt  or  arbbst  isBuea  I  What  ia  worae,  I  am  told  that  Celcroft 
is  inclined  to  sustain  thia  construction ;  at  all  ereots,  he  has  issutd  warrants  to 
my  knowledge  on  affldavits  prepared  bj  Bulldog,  when  he  knew  just  what  the 
&cts  werei  The  question  hss  never  been  tried,  because  the  pariaea  will  be 
only  too  eager  to  settle  in  some  way,  and  escape  from  the  custody  of  the  sheriff 
before  it  becomea  known  they  have  been  arrested.  For  my  part,  I  have  made 
up  my  mmd  the  only  way  to  get  along  with  Bulldog  la  to  fi^t  him  hsid  and 
strong :  and  if  necessary  to  administer  personal  diastisement.  He  is  a  cow- 
ardly bully,  and  it  is  a  disgrace  to  the  merdiants  of  the  city  that  such  a  crea- 
ture finds  employment*  Mr.  Case  here  locdted  at  his  watch,  and  made  a  hasty 
exit.  Mr.  Norwood  smiled  as  the  former  went  out|  and  said :  ^  Case  is  still 
flmMFHwg  under  that  snap-judgment,  but  really  it  is  quite  as  he  has  described 
it  Now  to  your  affiur.  Frankly,  I  thank  there  is  no  doubt  but  he  will  be 
ready  in  faia  attempt  to  aivest  you  eariy  in  the  week,  and  yon  were  judicious 
in  ooming  directly  to  me.    One  thing  fliet :  you  decide  not  to  buy  him  off  ? ' 

*  I  am  settled  on  that  point' 

*  You  are  aware  this  will  force  you  into  an  assignment  ? ' 
♦lam.' 

♦Well,  then,  goto  your  counting^oem ;  prepare  sdiednleB  of  your  habtli- 
tiea  and  assets  as  soon  as  possible.  If  any  thing  special  ocoura,  send  at  once 
for  me.    I  shall  be  either  here  or  at  my  house.' 

I  took  leare  of  my  friendly  adviser  and  went  to  I^Font^tieet  I  had  not 
been  long  there  before  ♦  declarations '  were  served  on  me :  one  at  the  suit  of 
Screwtight  and  Company,  one  by  Gripeall  on  notes  of  our  firm  already  pro- 
tested. BoUins  had  been  ab?ea^  served,  and  when  I  told  him  what  we  had  to 
expect  the  poor  fellow  was  greatly  depressed.  I  endeavored  to  enooarage  him. 
I  said  this  was  nothing  but  valuable  experience  to  him  who  was  just  begin- 
ning his  business  life ;  he  must  think  of  it  as  such.  With  me  it  was  another  . 
afBur.    At  my  age,  recovery  was  difficult 

In  the  afternoon  I  conferred  with  some  of  my  largest  creditors ;  i^ey  all 
sympathiased  with  me,  and  some  offered  to  call  on  Qoulding  with  the  hope  to 
influence  him  to  change  his  course.  Among  those  was  Mr.  Longstreet  His 
interview  was  a  protracted  one,  and  it  was  firuitless.  I  never  learned  the  parti- 
culars ;  but  I  know  the  next  time  the  hokbst  man  met  the  htpocbttb  he  passed 
him  without  sign  of  recognition.  As  for  Gripeall  and  Screwt^ht,  they  were 
under  Ctoulding's  influence  so  entirely^  that  application  to  either  would  be 


Before  I  went  home  that  night  we  had  made  our  assignment  Late  in  the 
evening  it  was  finished  and  executed  at  Mr.  Norwood's  office;  Thus  I  was 
forced  to  dispossess  myself  of  a  large  estate.  For  I  was  not  willing  such  men  as 
Ooulding,  Qripeall,  Screwtig^t  and  one  or  two  others,  should  receive  tiieir  en- 
tire claim  by  prosecuting,  to  the  detriment  of  more  honest  and  indulgent  cre- 
ditors.   The  course  taken  by  Bulldog  was  ingenious.    Through  his  influence 
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with  Judge  Cakroft  he  would  be  able  to  procure  a  warrant  of  arrest  fixr  me  on 
the  ground  I  had  failed  to  comply  with  his  demand.  It  is  true  such  a  course 
would  not  ultinwtdy  be  sustained,  but  the  warrant  once  granted  we  would  be 
forced  to  ghre  bonds  that  we  would  not  ^atiign  or  ditpou  of  any  property 
wilA  iiftfm^  or  ^th  a  tuw  to  gito  a  prtforomoo  to  any  orodUor,^  etc.  Could 
this  warrant  be  serred  b^oro  tiie  assignment  was  actually  executed,  Bulldog 
ftlt  assured  he  could  worry  us  into  payment  Indeed,  we  would  nerer  be  out 
of  his  dutches  iHiile  any  thing  remained  to  i4under. 

In  my  assignment,  slier  pnmding  Ibr  a  few  confidential  mattera,  I  divided 
all  among  my  credHon  equally.  I  was  greatly  tempted  to  leare  Goulding  out 
But  I  thought  the  rerenge  would  be  an  ignoble  one.  So  he  shared  with  the 
rest 

Once  more  all  was  gone !  1887-1647.  Ten  years  out  of  the  marrow  of  my 
lifel  And  I  was  swept  back  to  begin  where  I  had  leA  off  ten  years  before. 
No;  that  was  impossible.  I  oould  nerer  begin  tAofv  again.  Never  were  those 
years  to  oome  back.  I  had  to  repeat  my  circumstances  with  ten  years  less  of 
vigor  and  vitality.  There  comes  a  time,  often  before  we  actually  perceive  any 
diminution  of  health  or  strength,  when  we  experience  a  loss  of  confidence  in 
our  power  to  do  and  to  achieve,  to  endure  and  to  suffer ;  when  we  are 
tempted  to  bow  the  head  and  say:  ^Enoug^I  let  there  be  no  more  strife.*  It 
is  the  first  sign  of  decadence^  a  mournful  sign ;  this  drooping  of  confidence^ 
so  modi  more  appalling  than  any  physical  fluilure  of  the  frame. 

It  was  Saturday  evening  when  we  accomplished  this.  It  was  with  a  sense 
of  relief  that  I  thought  of  the  next  day  as  one  of  rest  It  was  many  years 
since  the  Sabbatii  had  seemed  to  me  so  desirable.  Before  I  reached  my  door 
I  was  endeavoring  to  aocustcMn  myself  to  what  had  now  taken  place.  The  ex- 
ecution €i  the  assignment  was  a  death-blow  to  any  immediate  plan  for  getting 
into  busmess.  While  I  was  eneigetically  employed  in  attempts  to  carry 
throng^  a  compromise,  I  never  stopped  to  contemplate  such  a  result  It  had 
come,  and  I  already  began  to  devise  some  method  to  make  the  best  of  it 

Step  by  step  we  become  accustomed  to  what  happens.  Gradually  pushed 
firom  one  stand-point  to  another,  we  learn  to  submit  Wonderful  is  the  power 
of  adi^tation  in  man ;  to  climate  and  temperature,  to  every  kind  of  food  and 
dothing,  to  every  variety  of  habit  and  condition  and  circumstance.  Give  him 
sway,  and  he  is  a  very  lord  paramount  I  tyrannising  over  his  fellows,  attempting 
things  unnatural  imd  pr^Kwterous,  wasteful  and  ridiculous.  Important  and 
self-sufficient,  he  shows  it  in  his  look,  his  walk,  his  gesture,  his  surroundings. 
Let  the  hand  be  put  forth  against  him,  and  does  he  fidl,  does  he  wither  into  in- 
significance ?  No ;  he  adapts  himself  to  his  new  state.  He  discovers  that  his 
former  condition  was  not  propitious  to  a  high  moral  and  intellectual  life.  He 
sees  things  in  a  new  light,  and  his  opini<ms  alter  accordingly.  Ifisfortune  still 
pursues  him.  lostead  of  crouching,  crushed  and  humiliated,  he  stands  up  and 
proclaims  sloud  that  it  is  only  in  adversity  the  true  powers  are  developed. 
Press  him  down  harder  and  doser  until  he  is  in  positive  extremity ;  be  boldly 
defies  the  god  of  this  world,  points  triumphantly  to  the  next,  and  welcomes 
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what  shali  come  there  !  ayerring  that  onlj  as  a  sojourner  he  has  tarried  here ; 
neyer  claiming  a  residence,  he  desires  none,  for  he  will  soon  leave  for  home  I 
Terilj,  strange  is  the  power  of  the  soul  I 


CHAPTEA     HINTE. 

*  Papa,*  said  Ifiss  Alice,  after  we  had  returned  from  church  in  the  morning, 
'what  do  you  suppose  is  the  matter  vrith  Harriet  Goulding?  She  scarcely 
spoke  to  me  as  we  came  out  I  was  rushing  up  to  catch  hold  of  her,  but  she 
looked  so  strange  tiiat  I  hesitated,  and  she  passed  on  before  I  reooTered  mysell 
What  can  it  mean?' 

*  It  is  on  account  of  a  business  difficulty  I  hare  with  her  father,  I  presume.* 
'  Is  that  It,*  ezclauned  AJice,  with  spirit     *  And  so  that  *s  what  Harriet's 

iKendship  is  worth.    I  wish  I  had  known  it  before,  we  would  have  seen  who 
would  haye  been  the  first  to  put  on  airs.    I  hope  I  shall  meet  her  ftoe  to  fooe 
in  the  street  to-morrow.    How  I  will  cut  her  I ' 
I  laughed. 

*  You  would  not  laugh,  papa,  if  you  knew  how  intimate  we  hare  been,  and 
how  glad  she  was  to  see  me  when  we  came  back  from  Newport  Well,  be- 
cause you  owe  her  fother  she  treats  me  so,*  and  tears  of  Tezation  stood  in  her 
eyes. 

*My  dear  child,*  I  said,  'you  must  accustom  yourself  to  this.  It  will 
not  be  Hiss  Harriet  alone  who  will  foil  in  cordiality.  It  is  very  probable  that 
many  young  misses,  whose  fothers  I  do  n*t  owe,  may  exhibit  similar  caprice 
in  their  friendship ;  not  perhaps  so  abruptly  as  Harriet  has  done,  but  in  a 
more  polite  way,  and  with  a  gradual  diminution  of  civility.* 

Alice  burst  into  tears. 

'  My  dear  daughter,  I  am  sorry  to  griere  you ;  but  the  time  must  soon 
come  when  you  will  begin  to  experience  the  effect  of  what  has  happened  to  me, 
and  it  is  best  I  should  talk  to  you  about  it  With  Harriet  Qoulding  it  is 
simply  the  exhibition  of  her  fother's  feelings ;  with  others,  it  will  be  the 
natural  result  of  our  change  of  circumstances.  Tou  cease  to  belong  to  your 
set  when  you  cease  to  do  as  they  do.  Should  we  more  to  Philadelphia,  we 
should  not  expect  to  receive  morning  visits  from  our  friends  here.  And  when 
we  move  away  from  our  customs  and  habits  and  houses,  it  is  not  in  the 
natural  course  of  things  that  you  shall  continue  to  receive  visits  from  those 
who  remain.  They  do  not  desert  us.  We  desert  them,  and  we  must  not  be 
vexed  if  they  do  not  run  after  us.  But  my  dear  child,  there  is  nothing  in  this 
to  sadden  or  discourage  you.  We  will  be  happy,  for  we  love  each  other ;  and 
wherever  we  are,  we  shall  be  sure  to  find  some  who  are  congenial  and  fHendly. 
We  must  not  be  misanthropical,  nor  permit  ourselves  to  be  soured  by  ex- 
hibitions of  widcedness.  The  good  exceed  the  bad  in  numbers  and  strength ; 
let  us  thank  Ck>D  that  they  do.* 

I  was  interrupted  by  happy  sounds  from  the  next  room.  They  proceeded 
fix>m  httie  Charley  and  Anna,  who  were  singing  together  one  of  their  Sunday- 
school  hymns  to  a  diarming  air,  partly  taken  from  music  which  would  hardly 
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be  coniidered  sacred  I  Httened  with  a  new  pleasure,  quite  reader  to  agree 
with  the  learned  divine  who  pressed  certain  operatic  strains  into  the  church 
serrioe ;  for  *  Whj,*  said  he,  '  should  the  ]>eTiI  monopolise  all  the  good  music  ? ' 
I  listened.    These  were  the  words  as  they  fell  on  my  ear : 

*  To  do  to  others  m  1  would 

That  they  should  do  to  me, 
Will  make  me  honest,  khid  and  good 
As  children  ought  to  he.' 

I  had  never  been  what  is  called  religious.  I  went  regolatrly  once  a  day  to 
diureh,  but  was  not  a  member.  I  cannot  say  I  had  any  habit  of  prayer,  al- 
though I  was  a  conscientious  believer  in  the  truths  of  our  sacred  religion.  I 
suppose  I  had  heard  my  cfail<hen  sing  their  littte  hymns  hundreds  of  tfanes, 
yet  never  till  that  day  was  I  impressed  by  them.  A  sweet  solemnity  took  pos- 
session of  me ;  and  when  they  had  finished,  tears  were  In  my  eyes.  Alice  saw 
it  She  hardly  vnderstood  my  emotion ;  but  rising,  she  came,  and  putting  her 
arms  around  my  back,  she  kissed  me  and  said:  *De«r  papa,  do  not  fear  that  we 
shall  be  unhappy  whatever  shall  befidl  us.  We  will  all  try  to  make  your  cares 
lil^iker,  and  no  one  can  rob  us  of  our  kyvei' 

I  pressed  my  daugliter  to  my  heart,  while  now  the  tears  flowed  freely  down 
my  free.  I  rose  and  walked  up  and  down  the  room.  *lGserable  hypocrite,* 
I  said  to  myselil  *  you  are  claiming  ibr  yourself  to-day  an  exalted  religions 
feeling;  say  rather  it  is  a  morbid  aentimentality  arising  from  disappointment 
inbnsineaa.  Hallo  1  stop  that  1  Be  a  man.  Do  not  insult  your  Maksk  with 
this  oast^ff  performance.  Wait  awhik  tall  things  go  smooth  with  you ;  then 
if  you  want  to  be  pious  and  geod  and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  yon  can  have  the 
opportunity.'  Shocked  by  this  sudden  revulsion,  sufficiently  depressed  by 
recent  events,  the  idea  that  feelings  which  I  regarded  as  sacred,  were  nothing 
but  a  phase  of  low  ^Mta,  threw  me  back  on  myself  again.  Alice  was  still  in 
the  room  regardmg  me  with  painlbl  solicitude.  TVUrtf,  I  said,  in  the  soeietj 
of  your  femily,  in  the  honest  determinatioa  to  bear  what  eomes  with  courage 
and  with  fortitude,  in  the  sifting  the  chaif  out  of  yourself  and  preserving  what 
wheat  remains  for  the  harvest;  that  is  a  better  work,  just  at  present,  than  in- 
dulging in  a  sentimental  whine  over  your  sins.* 

The  bell  rang.  Presently  the  servant  announced  Miss  Stevenson.  She  was 
a  frequent  visitor  at  our  house — »  superb  piece  of  Qoi>*s  handiwork  in  flesh 
and  blood  and  brain  and  souL  She  was  an  orphan  at  this  time ;  twenty-two 
years  old ;  in  the  possession  of  about  ten  thousand  dollars  a  year ;  with  ex- 
quisite taste,  a  good  judgment,  amiable  and  accomplished  The  world  had  for 
her  a  daily  succession  of  delights  and  Joys.  There  she  stood,  her  handsome  fiMse 
exhibitiiiig  that  fine  polish  of  tiie  skin,  that  delicate,  rich  suz&oe  which  only  the 
best  possible  keeping  will  produce.    The  hat  was  iliultless,  so  was  the  rich 

*  Ws  tblok  Mr.  PAsnncni  iinnnrfirtJly  serere  wlCfa  Umielf.  That  we  negleot  to  ton  to  God  for 
support  until  other  Mnreei  fail,  Is  no  ovidtnoa  that  oar  feelingi  are  not  sincere.  Alttioagli  it  seens  qii> 
gradoos  to  seek  our  MAum  only  after  erery  earthly  hope  has  perished ;  still  this  Is  Just  what  Ha  tells  us 
we  mar  do.  Poi^mew,  with  many,  thslr  fcrih^  will  not  stand  tl>e  teet  of  retwraing  prospecltj.  Botw* 
hare  always  felt  that  whether  fleenolne  or  not,  they  forcibly  llhistrate  maa*s  raeognition  of  a  fliom 
Powaa.— EDTfoa  or  HiMOfaa. 
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camers-hftir  shawl  which  she  laid  aside  alter  my  wife  came  in,  displaying  a  fiuiH- 
tiess  shape,  set  off  to  best  adyantage  by  her  dress^  whidi  exhibited  minute  with- 
out any  painful  attention  to  detail  Eyery  possible  i^liance  which  the  sugges- 
tions of  a  refined,  luxurious  taste  eould  fuinislL  was  supplied.  All  told  of  wealth, 
rich  comforts  and  ease  in  one^s  possessions.  As  I  looked  at  her,  I  was  recalled 
to  tiie  world — the  bright  world,  with  no  burthening  eaireai  no  anxious  foreeast 
into  the  morrow.  What «  seducdTO  type  of  it  was  before  me,  .  .  .  Miss 
Sterenson  made  a  long  visit  fittie  was  sineerely  attached  to  my  wife.  Well 
assured  of  her  owu  position,  she  was  not  one  of  those  who*  would  be  afiected 
in  her  friendship  by  change  of  fitttnae.  I  handed  her  to  her  carriage^  abeauti* 
fill  open  barouohe,  with  well-groomed  horses,  a  ooatfhman  in  neatlirery,  with 
a  po90  on  his  box  of  absolnte  salf<agtis&etifin ;  all  in  all,  complete  in  erery 
appointment  Just  then  a  half-starred,  bare^lboted  girl,  sixteen  or  seyentaen 
years  old,  with  ragged  dress,  torn  hat^  no  riiawl,  no  doak  or  other  protection 
from  tbe  Norember  wind,  passed  by.  She  paused  with  careless  hentataon 
as  she  cast  her  eyes  on  the  fine  young  lady  aeated  in  the  carriage.  She  was 
not  a  b^gar,  this  girl ;  but  she  stopped  as  I  have  said,  perhi^  ia.seme  degree 
fiwcinated,  or  perhaps  in  a  mood  of  bold  ot  idle  curiosity.  I  do  not  beUere  it 
occurred  to  her  as  it  did  to  me,  to  ask  idmt  has  made  this  feaiM  disparity  be- 
tween t^ese  two  young  people.  Is  there  notliing  wrong  in  «  atvOM  where 
such  disparity  exists?  Or  is  it  only  error  in  our  hearts  which  makes  a  good 
system  work  badly  f  Has  that  ohaiming,  amiable  yeung  woman  any  maar 
to  sit  in  that  carriage  with  half  the  world  suffering  araund  her  ?  and  so  forth. 
These  thoughts,  while  trite  and  fiuniliar  to  the  mind  of  the  phihaithropist,  had 
rarely  occurred  to  me,  and  now  evidently  were  called  up  by  the  immediate  con- 
templation of  my  own  misfortunes. 

When  the  young  lady  in  the  carnage  caught  sig^t  of  the  bare-footed  wretch 
on  the  side-walk,  she  exdaimed  quickly:  ^Do  speak  to  that  poor  creature,  Mr. 
Parkinson,  and  see  if  she  does  not  want  something.' 

Hie  *poor  creature'  evidently  understood  the  renuork,  for  she  turned 
abruptly  and  proceeded  on  her  way. 

*  Speak  to  her,  do*  continued  Miss  Steronsoa 

I  called  to  the  girL  She  stopped  and  looked  at  me  with  sa  independent 
air. 

'This  lady  wishes  to  know  if  she  cannot  help  you,'  I  said. 

*I  don*t  want  any  help,*  was  the  Abrupt  reply  as  she  started  on. 

There  was  nothing  more  to  be  done^  and  Miss  Stevenson  directed  the 
coachman  to  drive  on.  But,  as  I  have  reason  to  know,  that  ihce  haunted  her 
through  the  day  and  night,  and  for  a  long  time  after. 

In  the  evenii^  my  wifo  and  I  sat  together,  and  endeavored  to  take  a  care- 
fo]  survey  of  our  situation.  It  was  gloomy  enough.  The  semi-aimual  interest 
on  the  mortgage  for  fifteen  thousand  dollars  would  be  due  Hie  following  wedc. 
We  could  not  pay  it,  and  a  suit  for  foredoeure  woidd  be  the  immediato  result 
For  the  holder,  Mr.  Glynn,  was  a  prompt  collector.  The  carriage  and  horses 
bdonged  to  my  wife,  at  least  so  we  had  always  conddered ;  but  Mr.  Norwood 
intimated  a  grave  doubt  as  to  the  legal  point    The  foct  was,  I  had  been  in  the 
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habit  when  I  was  in  buiinew  before,  of  ^»propriatiiig  a  certain  sum  for  the 
rent  of  the  house,  precisely  as  if  it  belonged  to  a  stranger.  Not  that  mj  wife 
really  kept  a  separate  purse ;  but  she  ei^ojed,  and  so  did  I,  the  appropriating 
of  this  amonnt  to  certain  expenditures  which,  although  not  absolutely  neces- 
sary, sie  yet  continually  incurred  in  erery  femily  of  competent  means.  If  a 
new  shawl  was  to  be  purchased,  or  a  piece  of  plate,  or  a  birth-day  present 
made,  or  if  some  unlooked-for  circumstance,  like  the  marriage  of  a  friend  or 
some  public  fostiTity,  inyohred  the  purchase  of  a  new  dress,  this  ftmd,  under 
the  treasureship  of  my  wife,  was  drawn  on.  It  was  thus  made  a  source  of 
mudi  happiness,  and  it  was  with  pleasure  I  recommended  the  habit  on  starting 
in  bushkess  again;  on  a  snmller  scale  to  be  sure,  for  first  had  to  be  deducted  tlie 
interest-money,  and  only  the  balanoe  between  it  and  what  would  be  a  proper 
rent  for  the  house,  went  to  make  up  this  purse.  Our  horses  and  carriage  were 
sold  on  my  first  fiulure.  After  I  resumed  business,  my  wife  laid  sside  the 
rent-money  to  purchase  a  new  establishment  Only  at  Uie  commencement  of 
that  Tery  year  had  she  gained  the  necessary  sum.  And  it  was  one  <rf  the  petty 
annoyances  consequent  on  my  present  reverse,  that  it  should  come  so  soon 
after  this  special  event  Now,  it  was  considered  doubtftd  by  my  oounsel  if  my 
wife  could  avail  herself  of  this  property,  or  the  proceeds  of  it,  as  against  an  un- 
compromising and  active  creditor;  such  men,  for  exampio,  as  Bulldog  was  acting 
for.  Since  that  period  an  eflfiwtive  law  has  been  passed  by  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  New-Tork  giving  adequate  protection  to  the  separate  propeKy  oC 
married  women ;  a  tardy  but  most  necessary  acknowledgment  of  their  ri^^ts. 
The  making  of  an  assignment  was  forced  on  us  so  suddenly — Hie  change  in 
our  prospects  from  the  expected  sucoessflil  compromise  to  this  untoward  step, 
that  I  had  had  no  time  to  decide  what  was  to  be  done  in  detaiL  I  had  a  right  to 
count  on  some  sort  of  an  attack  from  the  enemy  on  the  foUewIng  day.  What 
wasittobet  Thinking  it  over  so  much,  annoyed  and  iiritated  me.  Itseemed 
as  if  we  had  been  extravaguit  in  keeping  a  carriage  and  in  the  order  of  our 
household,  and  so  I  told  my  wife,  in  a  querulous  tone  (as  if  I  had  any  reason  to 
complain  of  her !)  andl  went  on  in  the  stndn  that  men  are  apt  to  pursue  under 
simnar  drcumstances,  and  which  is  a  species  of  littleness  in  our  natures  I 
never  could  account  for. 

*The  feet  is,*  I  continued,  *we  have  not  been  economical  enou|^;  we 
have  lived  too  fest  There  is  Alison  now,  who  came  from  the  other  side  with  a 
petty  agency  for  spool-thread;  he  pays  this  day  but  six  hundred  dollars  rent 
for  his  house ;  lives  frugally,  and  is  already  one  <rf  the  heaviest  commission- 
merchants  in  the  dty.  No,  my  dear,  we  hare  been  going  on  at  too  fest  a  rate 
altogether.* 

'Charles,'  replied  my  wife,  *  I  do  not  like  to  hear  you  speak  in  this  way. 
Tou  have  not  Uved  too  fest  If  we  have  lived  in  a  measure  expensively,  it  has 
not  been  a  wastelbl  or  a  heedless  expenditure^  Tell  me,  would  you  like  to  be 
such  a  man  as  Mr.  Alison  f  Would  you  wish  me  to  be  like  his  wife  f  No, 
there  are  habits  acquired  along  with  the  mere  labor  of  accumulation  that  no 
wealtii  can  compensate  for.  It  is  true  we  have  lived  generously,  and  I  am 
gUtd  we  have.    We  do  not  carry  about  with  us  cran^ed-np,  narrow,  sordid 
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nftturea,  such  as  utter  deTotion  to  gain  produces.  Beside,  Charles,  be  honest : 
tell  me,  were  our  household  expenses  the  cause  of  your  embarrassments  t 
Beally,  had  we  lired  on  one  half  of  what  we  did,  would  it  haye  made  any 
difference  ?  No,  indeed.  Really,  then,  you  haye  had  the  advanti^  of  Mr. 
Alison,  because  you  haTO  lived  as  became  a  gentleman,  and  you  cannot  be 
robbed  of  what  you  hare  enjoyed,  nor  of  its  liberalizing  influences.  If  Mr. 
Alison  fiul,  what  has  he  to  look  back  on  that  can  give  him  the  slightest  satis- 
faction?' 

I  smiled ;  pronounced  my  wife  in  the  right ;  asked  pardon  for  my  ill-timed 
remark,  and  then  Uie  discussion  of  our  prospects  was  resumed. 

Another  important  question  was  about  the  furniture  in  our  house.  Origi- 
nally it  was  purchased  by  my  wife ;  and  the  insurance  on  it,  as  well  as  on  the 
house,  was  in  her  name.  But  a  large  proportion  had  been  changed  by  substi- 
tuting new  articles  as  the  old  became  out  of  repair,  and  which  I  had  paid  for. 
The  furniture  was  doubtless  at  the  mercy  of  the  first  creditor  who  obtained  a 
judgment  against  me.  Bulldog  had  commenced  the  first  suit,  and  hi*  would 
be  the  first  execution. 

*  After  all,  Charles,  is  it  not  best  to  propitiate  this  man  f  He  offers  on  cer- 
tun  conditions,  which  are  not  impossible,  to  carry  out  your  plans  for  yon. 
Look  at  it  deliberately.  On  the  one  side,  absolute  pecuniary  ruin,  and  whatever 
that  shall  entail ;  on  the  other,  a  return  to  active  business — successful  busi- 
ness— with  the  power  sooner  or  later  to  pay  all  your  debts,  so  that  all  will 
fare  as  well  as  this  man  you  have  now  to  pay.  Ought  you  not,  for  the  sake 
of  your  family,  to  accept  this  means  of  extricating  yourself? ' 

*  Do  you  think  I  ought  to  accept  his  proposition  ? '  I  asked. 

*'  I  do  not  know ;  I  will  not  say ;  I  cannot  decide.  I  only  ask  you  to  re- 
consider your  decision ;  to  carefully  reflect  before  you  finally  reject  his  offer.' 

*I  am  inclined  to  think  he  considers  it  final  after  the  summary  way  I 
expelled  him  from  the  library,'  I  said,  unable  to  repress  a  grim  smile  of 
satisfiustion. 

*  Such  a  miserable  wretch  is  insensible  to  insult' 

'  I  suppose  so ; '  and  thereupon  I  silently  canvassed  the  matter  over  again. 
I  permitted  to  rise  before  me  the  picture  of  a  happy  household,  a  prosperous 
business,  position,  fiiends,  social  life ;  all  these  to  be  retained.  The  reverse 
of  the  picture,  a  dark,  un&ihomable  bbmk.  Only  secure  Bulldog's  influence 
with  a  thousand  dollar  fee — an  extra  thousand  for  Ck>ulding — that  is  all. 
*Be  not  righteous  over-much ;  why  shouldst  thou  destroy  thyself?  Think  of 
the  sea  of  troubles  you  will  enter  on  to-morrow  I ' 

Was  I  base  enough  to  compound  a  felony  ?  Could  I  live  out  of  the  wages 
of  vile  iniquities  ?  Would  I  pay  a  premium  for  highway  robbery,  theft,  picking 
of  pockets,  subornation  of  peijury,  whatever  else  was  low  and  vile  ?  If  not, 
what  had  I  to  do  with  Bulldog?    .... 

'  My  dear,  I  have  decided  t' 

'Well' 

*No!  a  thousand  times  no! ' 
YOL.  Lvn.  21 
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*You  have  spoken  as  becomes  mj  husband.  Charles,  I  did  waver.  I 
hesitate  no  longer.    You  are  right' 

Thus  deciding — thus  supported  in  mj  decision — holding  mj  wife's  hand, 
we  silently  renewed  the  pledge  made  to  each  other  at  the  sltar  many  years  be- 
fore —  */or  better,  for  wone.^ 


STRAY     THOUGHTS. 


SiLEMTLT  we  're  striving — 

Striving  to  be  good ; 
Daily  we  are  toiling — 

Toiling  for  our  food : 
Thus  we  're  taught  the  lesson 

Never  to  be  spumed, 
Life's  great  hidden  treaeuros 

Must  be  bravely  earned. 


Silently  we  're  striving — 

Striving  to  be  what  ? 
Hourly,  daily  erring, 

Yet  all  our  sins  forgot 
Thus  the  heart  is  toiling — 

Toiling  to  be  free, 
Surging  on  the  billows, 

Struggling  with  Life's  sea. 


Silently  we  're  struggling — 

Struggling  in  the  dark ; 
Daily  hoping  something — 

Catching  at  a  spark : 
Silently  the  river 

Of  life  is  flowing  on : 
Flowing  to  the  ocean, 

In  silence — then 't  is  gone  I 
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THE       RAINBOW. 

A     CHIPPEWA    ALLBOOET.» 
BT  BKKRT  K.  SCHOOLCBAfT. 


A  PBOPHET  llTed  near  the  fiills  of  St  Mary's  for  many  years.  He  was  now 
an  old  man,  and  he  was  regarded  as  one  who  ever  lived  in  close  communion 
with  the  Great  Spirit  He  could  read  the  clouds.  He  could  understand 
every  mystic  sound.  There  was  no  hard  question  put  to  him  which  he  could 
not  answer.  He  was  a  wise  man.  He  had  made  mysteries  his  study,  till  all 
mysteries  were  plain  to  him.  He  possessed  a  small  stature,  and  a  thin  hody, 
and  small  legs  and  arms.  Some  thought  his  bones  were  hollow,  like  a  bird's, 
he  was  so  light  But  his  eyes  were  black  and  sparkling,  and  his  voice  had  a 
peculiar  intonation.  His  hair  was  long  and  as  white  as  snow,  and  the  older  he 
became  the  longer  and  whiter  it  grew. 

He  had  been  married  when  a  young  man,  and  had  a  daughter  named  Alia, 
whom  he  tenderly  loved  and  cherished,  and  to  whom  he  had  taught  some  of 
his  songs  and  arts.  Alia  was  the  pilde  of  her  village ;  modest,  kind  and  re- 
spectful, she  became  an  example  and  pattern  for  all  the  maidens.  But  she  was 
taken  very  ill  one  day  in  her  fiither's  lodge  and  died  before  any  relief  could  be 
given ;  while  it  was  observed  that  a  rainbow  firom  the  Falls  rested  on  the  top 
of  her  father's  lodge.  Whether  it  was  this  incident,  or  some  early  dream  that 
had  given  him  the  name  of  the  Rainbow,  or  Hair  of  the  Sun,  is  not  known. 
Many  thought  that  the  girl  had  been  miraculously  transferred  to  the  skies,  and 
he  sided  with  this  opinion,  for  he  had  often  seen  her  sitting  and  gazing  in- 
tently at  the  sky. 

He  had  a  little  drum,  the  rim  of  which  was  covered  with  hieroglyphics ; 
and  a  curious  stick,  upon  the  end  of  which  was  tied  a  string  of  deer's  hoofs, 
which  made  a  sharp  noise  at  every  stroke.    And  he  sang  these  words  with  a 

solemn  tone : 

*  Heab  my  dram,  ye  spirits  high ; 
Earth  and  water,  air  and  sky, 
Ye  to  me  are  oommon  ground : 
Spirits,  Usten  to  my  so  and — 
Walking,  creeping,  running,  flying, 
Near  or  distant,  living,  dying, 
Te  are  bnt  the  poweia  I  sway ; 
Hearken  to  my  solemn  lay  — 
I  compel  you  hither  come : 
Hear  my  rattle,  hear  my  drum. 
From  your  highest  diclea  come.* 

*  Tin  readers  of  the  Kviokkbbockbs  will  be  irstlfled  to  learn  that  thU  beaatlftil  Indian  legend  is 
nif  the  flnt  Instahnent  of  gems  of  this  character  that  may  be  expected  from  the  same  source.  Oar  es- 
teemed friend  and  correspondent.  In  a  note  accompanying  this  contrlbatlonf  says :  *  I  send  you  an 
iBdlsB  legend  taken  from  my  aboriginal  portfolios.  Should  you  deem  It  sulUble  for  the  pages  of  your 
Magasiiie,  I  may  hereafter  cull  from  this  souroe  something  of  Uke  legendary  charaeter.*—  Ed. 
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The  bark  rolls  of  his  lodge  hsd  been  lifted  up  while  he  uttered  this  incantation, 
and  the  gorgeous  red  and  green  rays  of  the  rainbow  rested  directly  on  his  head. 
They  seemed  to  be  mingled  with  his  long  hur ;  and  when  he  put  up  his  hand 
to  disentangle  it,  he  found  himself  rising  by  a  strong  attraction,  and  he  rose  up 
to  the  skies  by  these  light  and  silky  filaments. 

Very  long  and  bright  silver  lodges,  and  open  green  plains,  were  the  first 
things  that  presented  themselyes ;  and  he  saw  that  the  smoke  which  issued 
from  them  in  large  sheets  of  blue,  pink  and  white,  formed  the  clouds  surround- 
ing the  globe.  He  was  kindly  receiTed  at  the  chiefs  lodge,  where  a  wide  circle 
of  scarlet-red  chairs  were  occupied  by  chiefs,  who  sat  smoking  their  pipes. 
He  saw  that  at  every  exhalation  of  the  smoke  there  were  bright  little  flames, 
and  this  is  the  cause  of  what  we  call  annung,  or  the  stars. 

Very  soon  his  dau^^ter  stood  before  him  in  a  beautiful  robe  of  pale  green. 
*  Father,*  said  she,  ^  I  have  expected  you  a  long  time.  I  told  those  tall  and 
mijestic  chie&  yonder  that  if  they  would  untie  their  girdles  and  let  down  the 
silken  threads  of  their  long  sashes  which  bind  their  robes,  you  would  come  up. 
But  father,  it  is  not  here  as  with  you  on  earth.  We  do  not  live  in  want  at  alL 
We  do  not  hunger ;  we  do  not  die.  There  are  no  marriages  here  ;  there  are 
no  births.  We  are  all  spirits;  our  senses  are  keen  and  high.  We  can  hear 
the  slightest  whisper  from  below,  and  see  the  smallest  thing.  It  seems  the 
distance  is  not  broader  than  my  hand.  Your  drum  and  rattle  sound  pl^nly, 
and  the  words  of  your  songs  are  instantly  understood.  There  is  no  war  or 
bloodshed  here.  There  is  no  hunting ;  the  animals  come  out  of  the  woods  im- 
hunted.  The  high  and  sharp  rocks  are  only  shadows ;  we  can  walk  through 
them.  Every  thing  is  pleasing,  and  all  are  happy  here.  The  Great  Spirit 
only  visits  us  by  angels.  He  dwells  in  yonder  r^on,  surrounded  by  bright 
stars. 

'  I  see  you  have  brought  along  your  drum  and  rattle.  Sit  down  on  yonder 
green  bank  by  the  crystal  waters  and  play,  while  I  go  to  report  your  coming 
to  a  higher  power.'  He  played.  The  music  he  made  was  of  unusual  sweet- 
ness ;  and  when  he  looked,  the  instrument  was  changed  into  a  bright  sub- 
stance like  silver.  He  had  played  but  a  little  while,  when  there  came  on  the 
waters  stately  white  swans  and  birds  of  bright  plumage,  and  when  he  looked 
around  him  he  saw  droves  of  deer  and  antelopes  and  elks  in  peaceful  gambols. 

Where  he  took  his  seat  he  remained  sitting ;  and  this  is  the  reason  of  that 
bright  planet  caUed  the  Evening  Star.  It  is  only  one  of  the  little  ornaments 
which  surround  the  Great  Spirit ;  and  when  it  rains  in  heaven,  you  behold 
those  bright  lights  Jeebiug  Neemiiddewaud,  or  the  Dancing  Ghosts,  called  by 
white  men  Aurora  BoreaHs. 

Youthful  listener,  wouldst  thou  be  instructed  ?  Behold  in  this  legend  tb» 
history  of  the  aged  prophet  Miscogaudic-aub  or  the  Rainbow-Chief;  and  his 
daughter  Alia,  and  their  translation  to  the  abode  of  the  Great  Spirit 
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MAGDALEN  A 


BT      B.     ALMT. 

Magoalena^s  robes  are  trailing  through  the  hi^wajr's  soiling  dust: 

Spotless  hem  and  seam  are  glazing  over  with  apparent  rust ; 

Hooded  cloak  conceals  the  contour  of  her  drooping  head  and  hce^ 

Hiding  outline  and  proportion  of  her  form,  whose  step  is  grace. 

Small  her  feet  and  arched  her  instep,  gliding  onward,  trayel-stained, 

Feet  whose  pride  of  wealth  and  birth-right  have  the  common  earth  disdained. 

Who  can  prove  that  Magdalema  walks  alone  in  strange  disguise  ? 

Who  unclasp  the  hooded  mantle,  hiding  fiice  and  yeiling  eyes  ? 

Magdalena  lives  in  grandeur,  and  the  nobles  round  her  wait, 
And  her  chariot  on  the  highway  bears  armorial  gauds  of  state ; 
Fair  and  proud  is  Magdalena — pride  of  birth  and  pride  of  scorn  — 
Fairer,  earth  ne'er  gave  existence  since  the  day  that  Eve  was  bom ; 
Form  as  stately,  mould  as  perfect,  eyes  of  blue  and  forehead  fiur, 
Crowned  with  woman's  crown  of  glory,  wondrous  waves  of  golden  hair. 
Who  can  prove  that  Magdalena  walks  alone  in  strange  disguise  ? 
Who  unclasp  the  hooded  mantle,  hiding  face  and  veiling  eyes  ? 

Magdalena  loves  in  secret,  loves  the  lowliest  fisher's  son ; 
She  can  never  wed  the  Gentile  who  her  faith  and  soul  has  won. 
He  is  brave  and  tall  and  graceful,  fair  as  any  son  of  earth, 
But  his  grace  is  all  of  nature,  not  from  gentle  blood  and  burth. 
Yesterday  the  highest  ruler  in  the  land  of  Judah  came. 
Kneeling  at  her  feet  in  splendor,  offering  her  his  hand  and  name; 
But  he  tarried  not  till  evening,  whispering  love-vows  'neath  the  moon, 
Rode  away  in  crimson  anger — anger  o'er  his  slighted  boon. 
Who  can  prove  that  Magdalena  walks  alone  in  strange  disguise  ? 
Who  unclasp  the  hooded  mantle,  hiding  fiice  and  veiling  eyes  ? 

Magdalena,  pale  with  passion,  struggling  in  her  bonds  of  love, 
Envying  every  meaner  thing  from  mated  man  to  mated  dove. 
Spurns  the  laws  of  mep  and  birth-right,  spurns  the  laws  of  maiden  shame. 
Scorns  the  ruler  and  his  greatness,  sooms  alike  her  wealth  and  fame : 
Heeding  but  the  charm  which  draws  her  toward  the  fisher's  manly  grace— 
Parting  with  the  hopes  of  woman  for  his  ardent  love-embrace ; 
Who  can  prove  that  Magdalena  walks  alone  in  strange  disguise  ? 
Who  unclasp  the  hooded  mantle,  hiding  face  and  veiling  eyes  ? 

Magdalena's  cheeks  are  glowing  with  her  lover's  kisses  warm. 
And  his  manly  arms  close  folding  round  her  lithe  and  yielding  form ; 
Nature  owns  no  paltry  barrier,  love  has  conquered  pride  of  birth, 
And  their  wedded  souls  in  spirit  know  no  other  bond  on  earth. 
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Wrapt  in  bliss  of  lovers  elysium — answering  pulse  and  beating  heart  — 
Fame  and  name  and  life  forgotten,  e'en  the  law  that  bids  them  part ; 
TTho  can  proye  that  Magdaleha  walks  alone  in  strange  disguise  f 
Who  unclasp  the  hooded  mantle,  hiding  fiice  and  veiling  eyes  ? 

Maodalena's  fame  is  sullied,  like  her  robes  with  highway  dust: 
Scribes  and  Pharisees  proclaim  her  sin  and  shame  before  the  Just. 
Fair  and  high-bom  Magdalixa,  drooping  form  and  head  low  bowed, 
Guilty  captive,  at  the  mercy  of  a  coarse,  vindiotiTe  crowd, 
Clamoring  for  the  law  of  MosBs,  so  to  stone  her  till  she  dies ; 
Waiting  judgment  from  the  Master — life  or  death  as  He  replies. 
Spies  have  proved  that  Magdalena  walks  alone  in  strange  disguise, 
Tom  away  the  hooded  mantle  hiding  fitce  and  veiling  eyes. 

Magdalen  A  soomed  the  ruler — he  it  was  who  hired  the  spies, 
Into  all  her  secrets  prying,  forcing  off  her  strange  disguise. 
Tearing  ih)m  the  fond  embraces  of  her  lover*s  folding  arms, 
Forcing  her  from  love's  protection,  rudely  railing  at  her  charms, 
Bringing  her  within  the  temple  with  her  head  and  bosom  bare, 
No  disguise  to  hide  her  blushes,  save  her  veil  of  golden  hair. 
Spies  have  proved  that  Maodaleka  walks  alone  in  strange  disguise, 
Tom  away  the  hooded  mantle  hiding  dee  and  veiling  eyes. 

Magdalena  stands  in  terror,  with  her  small  hands  tightly  pressed, 
Hiding  with  those  waves  of  glory  half  the  beauty  of  her  breast : 
Tom  her  robes  and  lost  her  sandals,  vain  she  hides  her  gleaming  feet ; 
Guilt  ne'er  brought  so  fiur  a  captive,  pleading  at  a  mercy-scat 
He  who  never  knew  the  passion  of  the  sinner's  throbbing  soul 
Bows  His  spotless  head  in  pity  as  her  tears  of  anguish  roll. 
Spies  have  proved  that  Magdalena  walks  alone  in  strange  disguise, 
Torn  away  the  hooded  mantle  hiding  hce  and  veiling  eyes. 

Maodalena's  eyes  are  heavy  with  their  penitential  tears, 

As  she  gazes  on  the  Masteb  and  His  words  of  mercy  hears ; 

Sees  the  hideous  crowd  before  her,  dropping  each  their  vengefiil  stone. 

Gliding  out  with  guilty  fkces,  leaving  her  with  Him  alone. 

Jesus,  when  the  last  had  left  her,  gazed  in  pity  on  her  fiuse, 

Gave  assurance  of  Hn  pardon  by  Hd  looks  and  words  of  grace : 

Gave  Hn  strength  to  Magdalena,  strength  to  walk  without  disguise, 

His  large  soul  of  purest  love-light  dried  her  penitential  eyes. 

Maodalena's  robes  are  floating  in  the  pathway  of  the  just, 
Spotless  seam  and  hem  protected  from  the  earth's  corrosive  rust ; 
Pride  of  wealth  and  pride  of  nature  made  subservient  to  the  good, 
Thousands  bless  the  unknown  giver  for  the  boon  of  daily  food  ; 
And  the  manly  fisher,  leaving  tent  and  net  and  fisher's  rod. 
Follows  as  a  meek  disciple,  worshipping  the  Son  of  God. 
In  His  strength  walks  Magdalena  evermore  without  disguise, 
Faithful  to  the  hand  that  saved  her,  and  His  love-light  in  her  eyes! 
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Last  spring :  the  spring  of  1860, 1  mean — if  this  communication  waits  as 
long  as  aoms  of  mine  have  done,  it  may  be  spring  before  last,  or  spring  before 
that,  when  it  is  published — in  the  spring  of  1860, 1  say,  it  was  rumored  in 
New-Tork  that  a  club  of  Bohemians  had  been  established  on  the  European 
principle ;  an  idea  which  provoked  much  ridicule  from  some  of  the  Europeuis 
settled  among  us.  This  set  Carl  Benson  a-thinking  (for  he  does  perform  that 
operation  sometimes,  and  it  was  not  the  first  time  he  had  performed  it  on  the 
very  same  subject)  about  the  differentia  of  the  Bohemian — what  he  is  and 
what  he  is  not,  what  properly  constitutes  him,  and  whether  he  is  a  specific 
product  of  a  particular  city,  as  the  European  critics  alluded  to  seem  to  think, 
or  one  of  all  civilized  countries. 

The  name,  if  not  invented,  was  at  least  fixed  in  circulation  by  Henry 
Murger.  His  *  Bohemian  Life'  was  published  some  fifteen  years  since,  and 
about  half  as  long  ago  Gari  Benson  translated  it  in  tutta  la  sua  parte  $ana,  ac- 
cording to  the  Italian  editors'  phrase — that  is  to  say,  rather  less  than  half  of 
it — for  the  Knickebbocksb,  as  some  of  the  Knickirbockxb's  readers  may  or 
may  not  remember.  The  term  was  of  course  borrowed  trom  the  Gipsies,  and 
his  Bohemians  led  a  precarious,  Gypsy-like  existence.  Artists  and  authors 
(in  intention  at  least)  with  no  capital  but  their  wits,  they  struggled  on  till  they 
had  fiurly  made  their  way  into  decent,  tax-paying  society,  and  were  Oypeiee  of 
Art  no  longer,  or  else  succumbed  in  the  struggle  and  perished  miserably. 
Never  having  read  ^Friends  of  Bohemia,'  or  other  English  works,  in  which  the 
same  class  is  specially  treated  of;  I  am  unable  to  say  how  closely  this  type 
has  been  followed  by  Anglo-Saxon  writers,  but  I  suspect  they  took  sub- 
stantially the  same  view  of  Bohemian  life  as  the  idealization  of  vagabondism. 
A  light  heart  and  a  thin  pair  of  breeches  will  go  through  all  the  world,  my 
farave  boya,  as  the  old  song  had  it  a  long  while  before  Henry  Murger.  Or  in 
the  woirds  of  the  Qerman  ballad,  which  you  wiU  find  at  the  end  of  this  treatise, 
The  bore  of  life  is  fiddled,  smoked  and  slept  away.  All  very  well  for  a  time, 
bat  some  day — genenlly  before  you  have  gone  throu^  all  the  world — the 
other  side  of  the  aoooont-book  is  turned  over.  Suppose  Justice  Oldmixon  puts 
you  in  the  stocks  for  a  vagrant  Suppose  there  is  no  money  to  smoke  with ; 
lor  even  the  dieapest  tobacco  costs  something.  You  may  ^eep,  to  be  sure; 
and  he  wlio  sleeps  dines,  on  the  authority  of  the  French  proverb ;  but  does  he 
who  sleeps  also  smoke  ?  Even  the  fiddle-strings  will  wear  out  in  time,  and  you 
cui't  *  rosin  the  bow '  without  the  chino.  So  does  insulted  respectabffity  find 
its  revenges  brouf^t  about  by  time's  whirligig. 

Bohemiaaism,  then,  we  see  considered  by  its  first  historians  as  a  necessarily 
trsasieDt  state,  which  men  must  get  out  of  or  be  swallowed  up  by ;  a  state  of 
poverty,  and  incidentally  of  vica    I  say  incidentally  of  vice,  because  its  in- 
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ventors  fts  a  itatus,  a  metier,  were  Frendunen,  and  every  thing  in  France  must 
have  a  spice  of  vice  about  it 

Now  this  I  maintain  to  be  a  limited  and  inadequate  conception  of  Bohemian- 
isoL  It  is  not  necessarily  a  state  of  poverty,  (if  by  poverty  you  mean  want  of 
substantial  comforts,)  still  less  of  vice,  that  is,  of  dissipation.  It  is  not  neoes- 
sarOy  a  transition  state ;  on  the  contrary,  people  are  bom  to  it,  and  live  and 
die  in  it  Sala,  it  appears  to  me,  first  hinted  at  the  truth  of  the  case  when  he 
talked  of  a  Bohemian  going  home  at  ten  o^dock  to  read  Plato  and  take  water- 
grueL  Paradoxical  it  must  have  seemed  to  many  of  his  readers,  but  neverthe- 
less literally  true.  There  are  Bohemians  who  go  home  at  ten  o^clock  to  read 
Plato  and  drink  water-grueL  There  are  Bohemians  with  houses  and  lands  and 
rent-rolls  and  government  stocks.  Nay,  there  are  Bohemians  who  keep  their 
accounts  and  their  appointments  with  rarely  deviating  regularity.  And 
Bohemianism,  I  repeat,  is  not  a  phase,  a  transitory  period  of  a  man^s  life,  but 
the  whole  of  it  The  Bohemian  may  be  bom  poor,  and  die  rich,  or  tiee  terea  : 
he  is  always  a  Bohemian. 

But  who  and  what,  then,  is  the  Bohemian,  you  may  ask.  Define  him  at 
once,  or  we  find  it  more  difficult  to  tell  who  is  not  a  Bohemian  than  who  is. 
Well  then,  I  proceed  to  my  definition. 

A  Bohemian  i$  a  man  with  literary  or  arthtie  taetee,  and  an  incurable 
proclivity  to  debt. 

To  many  members  of  our  mercantile  community  the  second  head  of  this 
definition  would  appear  to  be  merely  a  natural  sequence  fit>m  the  first  It  has 
long  been  a  doctrine  on  *  Change  that  authors  and  artists  and  such  people  are 
bound  to  be  in  debt  and  difficulty  and  more  or  less  risk  of  starvation  all  their 
lives.  But  this  is  a  fallacy  of  juxtaposition  and  imperfect  generalization  which 
it  is  not  worth  while  to  confute  seriously  or  at  length.  Look  at  a  fashionable 
English  portrait-painter,  or  indeed  at  an  English  artist  generally.  Can  there 
be  any  thing  less  Bohemian  ?  How  many  Wilkies  do  we  find  for  one  Haydon  ? 
Look  at  our  own  literaiy  men.  How  many  Bancrofts  and  Prescotta  and  Evc- 
retts  are  there  for  one  Poe  I 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  evident  that  the  unfortunate  propensity  to  run  in 
debt,  is  not  confined  to  literary  men  and  artists,  but  b  common  to  some  of  them 
with  many  men  of  all  and  of  no  profession,  utterly  innocent  of  any  artistic  or 
literary  pretension  or  performance.  This  again  is  so  obvious,  that  to  enlaige 
upon  it  would  be  merely  platitudinous. 

But  why  does  the  Bohemian  get  into  debt,  since  it  is  not  in  virtue  of  his 
profession  ?  The  answer  to  this  question  will  develop  the  constituent  points 
of  the  Bohemian  character. 

In  the  first  place,  the  Bohemian  is  always  a  man  with  a  hobby.  He  may 
have  more  than  one,  but  one  he  must  have,  and  that  not  a  mere  theoretic  and 
speculative,  but  a  substantial,  material,  money-costing  hobby.  It  may  bo 
larger  or  smaller  according  to  his  means  and  position,  but  is  very  apt  to  be  too 
large  for  those  means,  whatever  they  are.  If  he  is  a  rich  man,  he  may  be  fond 
of  horse-flesh,  which  is  not  an  illiterate  taste  as  some  over-wise  people  would 
have  you  believe ;  or  he  may  have  a  mania  for  coUecting  pictures,  of  which 
even  good  artists  are  not  necessarily  the  best  judges ;  or  a  weakness  for  fine 
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fornitiiTe  and  jewelry ;  many  great  authors  have  run  into  such  seemmgly  femi- 
nine extravagances.  If  poor,  he  will  have  some  smaller  weakness,  but  one 
equally  fittal  in  proportion  to  his  income.  Men  have  ruined  themselves  bujring 
pipes.  La  Brunie,  who  wrote  under  the  name  of  Gerard  de  Nerval^  was  in  this 
respect  perhaps  the  most  finished  type  of  the  Bohemian.  He  had  garrets  full 
of  curiosities  and  hric-Orbrao^  and  no  certain  daily  means  of  procuring  a  dinner. 
At  last  he  was  found  hanging  in  one  of  his  gairets.  He  would  sooner  part 
with  life  than  part  with  his  curiosities,  or  give  up  the  habit  of  collecting  them. 
Of  course  such  manias  are  not  the  peculiar  property  of  authors  and  artists ; 
most  readers  of  sporting  literature  are  &miliar  with  the  story  of  the  derk  who 
lived  on  offal  in  a  granary-loft,  that  he  might  keep  his  hounds  and  horses,  and 
a  more  common  example  is  that  of  the  inveterate  gambler.  But  the  Bohemian 
is  a  literary  or  artistic  man  with  a  hobby ;  though  it  must  be  observed  that  his 
hobby  is  not  necessarily  connected  with  literature  or  art. 

Moreover,  it  is  necessary  that  his  hobby,  or  weakness,  or  whatever  you 
choose  to  call  it  —  his  '  wanity,*  as  Sam  Weller  would  say  —  should  not  be  a 
profitable  one.  The  man  who  collects  pictures,  or  books,  or  horses — curiosi- 
ties or  animals  of  any  sort — with  a  view  to  selling  them  agun,  is  the  very  re 
verse  of  a  Bohemian.  There  are  many  such  speculative  collectors  to  be  found ; 
Paris  is  particularly  flush  of  them  just  now.  They  are  only  a  variety  of  Bar- 
num.  It  is  true  that  the  real  Bohemian^s  reckless  expenditure  may  sometimes, 
by  pure  accident,  turn  out  to  his  pecuniary  advantage.  Thus  there  is  a  story 
of  Balzac  how  he  had  once  very  absurdly  furnished  his  parlor  all  in  white  satin 
with  magnificent  chandeliers,  and  some  jolly  friends  dining  with  him  had 
lighted  up  the  chandeliers  *  to  see  the  effect*  Suddenly  a  publisher  *  happened 
in,'  and  was  so  struck  by  (what  appeared  to  be)  the  author's  daily  luxury  that 
he  made  him  a  huge  offer  for  his  next  romance.  But  these  are  only  accidental 
hits;  the  Bohemian's  hobby  is  necessarily  an  expensive  and  very  likely  a 
ruinous  one. 

Now  do  n't  fiincy  that  I  disapprove  of  hobbies.  On  the  contrary,  I  believe 
in  them  immensely.  Every  man  ought  to  have  a  hobby,  provided  he  can  keep 
it  within  bounds,  and  does  n't  ride  it  over  other  peoples'  toes.  The  misfortune 
18,  that  the  Bohemian's  hobby  can't  be  kept  within  bounds,  but  is  always  tend- 
ing to  eat  its  own  head  off  and  outrun  the  constable.  Here,  then,  we  have 
the  first  reason  why  the  Bohemian  must  and  will  get  into  debt 

Secondly,  the  Bohemian  is  generous ;  free  of  his  money  when  he  has  any, 
and  sometimes  when  he  has  not  There  are  plenty  of  men  who  live  *  about '  on 
society  generally,  and  contrive  to  support  themselves  at  the  expense  of  others; 
6ome  of  these  are  literary  men,  or  soi-dimnt  ones ;  there  may  be  some  quasi- 
artists  among  them  too ;  but  they  are  not  Bohemians,  (though  sometimes 
erroneously  confounded  with  the  real  article,)  they  are  only  sponges. 

Thirdly,  beside  these  particular  debt-incurring  traits,  the  Bohemian  has  a 
general  inaptitude  for  business.  Not  merely  a  distaste  for  business  details — 
this  he  may  have  and  often  has — but  even  if  he  has  brought  himself  to  conquer 
this  dislike,  nay,  even  if  he  has  it  not,  (for  there  are  Bohemians,  rather 
methodical  than  otherwise,  as  we  have  already  remarked,)  he  always  makes  a 
mess  of  his  business. 
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Tbia  incaptdij  for  busixieM  Ib  bj  'men  of  the  world  *  and  men  of  the  led- 
ger frequently  attributed  to  all  Totaries  of  art  and  literature  indiBcriminately ; 
and  flome  literary  men  haye  accepted  the  imputation,  and  rather  gloried  in  it 
Thus,  Alphonse  Karr  allows  it  as  the  most  natural  thing  in  the  world  that  a 
novelist  should  know  nothing  d  any  other  fygurm  than  those  of  metaphor, 
and  he  illustrates  the  position  by  some  odd  comparisons.  The  danieuse,  he 
says,  develops  her  legs  at  the  expense  of  her  chest ;  so  the  literary  man  deve- 
lops his  brains  at  the  expense  of  his — chest,  he  probably  would  have  said 
only  the  pun  can^t  be  made  in  French.  But  this  rule  (as  we  also  have  had  oc- 
casion to  remark  previously)  b  subject  to  so  many  limitations  and  exceptions 
that  it  cannot  be  considered  a  general  rule  at  alL  No  doubt  a  lad  who  has 
been  stuck  into  a  counting-house  at  seventeen  will  know  more  of  book-keeping 
and  trade  at  twenty-one,  than  if  he  had  passed  that  time  at  a  university,  or  in 
an  atelier.  So  too  an  aulhor  plunged  suddenly  into  any  business  matter — 
made  a  consul,  for  instance — may  find  himself  at  first  awkward  in  the  rou- 
tine. But  it  is  a  long  jump  from  this  to  the  conclusion  that  the  scholar  or 
the  painter  is  ip$0  facto  incompetent  to  manage  his  private  business,  or  a  rea*- 
sonable  amount  of  public  business.  Some  scholars  and  writers  and  painters 
are,  and  these  eofne  are  the  Bohemians.  How  many  such  young  men  have  I 
seen  put  into,  or  putting  themselves  into,  mercantile  harness,  working  for 
years  invita  Minerva  enough,  God  knows  I  but  diligently  and  conscientiously, 
only  at  last  to  ruin  themselves  and  others.  And  when  they  were  ruined,  and 
thoroughly  given  up  to  Bohemianism,  they  were  happier  than  before ;  and  the 
business  world  was  happier  too,  to  be  rid  of  them.  Their  un-Bohemian  period 
of  life  had  been  a  dead  loss  to  themselves  and  to  society.  If  the  phrenologists 
could  only  invent  an  organ  of  Bohemianism,  and  prevent  such  persons  from 
being  placed  by  mistaken  parents  upon  counting-house  stools,  destined  to  be 
real  stools  of  repentance ;  or  placing  themselves  in  *  firms,'  which  are  any  thing 
but  firm,  what  a  blessing  it  would  bo  to  all  concerned !  But  of  course  the 
phrenologists  can*t,  any  more  than  they  can  do  any  thing  else  of  real  practical 
utility. 

Having  thus  defined  the  subject  of  our  investigation,  we  have  next  to  con- 
sider whether  the  popular  prejudice  against  him  on  the  ground  of  vice  is  justly 
founded. 

Theoretically,  and  in  the  abstract  nature  of  things,  there  is  no  reason  why 
it  should  be.  So  fiur  as  a  man  is  artistic  or  literary,  he  is  pro  tanto  provided 
with  resources  and  mental  occupation,  and  is  so  far  better  protected  against 
the  temptations  of  gross  animal  vice  than  the  mere  man  of  business  who  has 
no  intellectual  resources  outside  of  his  ordinary  occupation.  A  man's  taste, 
though  it  can  never  be  a  substitute  for  religion  and  morality,  may  often  be  a 
valuable  auxiliary  to  them.  True,  we  can  imagine  a  man  taking  up  vice  artis- 
tically, plunging  into  the  haunts  of  dissipation  that  he  may  be  able  to  portray 
them  graphically,  or  even  deliberately  committing  sin  in  order  to  study  its 
effect  upon  himself  and  his  fdlow-sinner.  So  Firmilian  murders  his  fiiends 
and  blows  up  the  cathedral  in  order  to  realize  and  analyze  the  feelings  of  an 
assassin  and  incendiary.     But  the  Firmilians  are  rare  and  monstrous  ex- 
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ceptions,  and  can  scarcely  occur  save  in  a  thoroughly  diseased  condition  of 
society. 

The  source  of  the  connection  in  the  popular  mind  of  one  particular  form  of 
immorality  with  Bohemianism,  we  hare  already  hmted  at  The  Bohemian  was 
first  taken  from  the  Parisian  point  of  yiew,  and  all  society  taken  from  that 
point  of  view,  (except  perhaps  some  purely  poetic  and  Utopian  state,)  is  equally 
immoraL  If  Murgei^s  artist  tenants  have  their  mistresses,  the  bourgeois  land- 
lord (a  married  man  too)  has  his.  This  count  of  the  indictment  then  we  may 
sunnnarily  dismiss. 

Drunkenness  is  another  yice  chairged  upon  the  Bohemian,  especially  by 
those  who,  ignorantly  or  malevolently,  confound  jollity  with  drunkenness. 
Here  again  the  exceptions  are  constantly  made  to  serve  for  the  rule ;  a  Jarvis 
or  a  Poe  is  obstinately  represented  as  the  type  of  a  whole  class.  A  lot  of 
laugho^  and  quaffers  are  set  down  as  an  orgie,  though  their  potations  may  be 
nothing  stronger  than  Lager.  This  much  I  admit,  that  your  true  Bohemian 
generally  has  in  him  a  potentiality  of  drink,  not  an  energy  or  enteleehy  con- 
stantiy  acting,  but  a  dynamis  (how  is  our  friend  T.  L.,  by  the  way?)  enabling 
him  to  enjoy  his  liquor  on  proper  occasions,  though  most  nights  he  may  go 
home  early  to  his  water-gruel  (like  Salads  example)  cr  tea  or  orgeat  In  tee- 
totalers* eyes  the  Bohemian  is  lost  and  condemned.  But  we  ara  not  writing 
for  teetotalers. 

Smoking  is  another  vice  popularly  attributed  to  the  Bohemian.  It  cer- 
tainly is  a  common  Bohemian  habit  The  grave  and  important  question,  how 
&r  this  practice  is  necessarily  a  vice,  would  demand  a  separate  treatise.  Let 
us  merely  remark  that  some  of  the  usual  objections  to  it  are  much  the  reverse 
of  &ct ;  as  when  it  is  said  that  smoking  directly  encourages  drinking,  whereas 
the  case  is  just  the  contrary.  Nothing  has  done  more  to  put  down  after-din- 
ner tippling  than  the  segar.  As  to  the  exceee  of  the  practice,  let  us  notice  with 
special  reference  to  the  Bohemian,  that  the  man  who  works  or  talks  mth  in- 
terest^ putting  his  whole  mind  into  his  work  or  talk,  is  much  less  likely,  nay, 
much  less  ctble  to  smoke  excessively  than  he  who  works  mechanically,  and 
whose  mind  is  idle  during  the  intervals  of  repose. 

A  modem  school  of  reformers  do  indeed  maintain  that  drinking  and  smok- 
ing are  always  excesses ;  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  temperance  in  the  use 
of  wine  and  tobacco,  all  indulgence,  however  limited,  in  those  articles,  being  in- 
temperance, and  tending  to  shorten  life.  Possibly,  in  a  certain  sense,  they  do 
so  tend ;  and  probably  the  creed  of  these  philosophers  was  never  so  pithily 
summed  up  as  in  the  advice  of  Punches  Scotchman  to  his  son:  ^Wear  thick 
shoes,  eat  oat-meal  porridge,  and  walk  ten  miles  a  day ;  thus  you  may  live  a 
hundred  years,  and  enjoy  the  last  year  as  much  as  the  first.^  The  question  is, 
what  such  a  man^s  life  is  worth.  He  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  geMtt  und 
geliebet 

One  vice,  indeed,  the  Bohemian  must  have ;  it  is  an  essential  part  of  his 
character  and  definition.  He  must  be  normally  and  habitually  in  debt  A 
terrible  thing  to  be  in  debt,  no  doubt,  and  a  great  theme  to  moralize  on.  One's 
children,  and  society,  and  the  bad  example,  and  so  forth.  Unfortnnately,  it  is 
with  some  people  a  natural  infirmity,  perhaps  an  hereditary  one ;  men  are  bom 
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to  get  into  debt,  and  so  bom  Bohemians,  as  I  said.  Now  here  again,  if  the 
wie  phrenologists  could  only  inyent  an  organ  of  get-into-debt-ireness  —  that 
and  phiUppum^  and  a  great  many  other  propensities  stronger  than  most  of 
those  in  their  charts,  they  have  never  been  able  to  locate.  Perhaps  after  all, 
though,  it  is  as  well  that  these  onfortanatea  cannot  be  labelled  Ibr  lifo  before- 
hand, have  hay  put  on  their  horns,  (Jomyum  in  comuy)  at  the  risk  of  being  pre. 
maturely  cut  o£  Well,  go  read  '  Panurge's  Apology  for  Debt,*  and  wfafle  yon 
are  looking  for  it  in  your  *  Rabelais,*  remember  that  I  do  n't  moie  than  half 
believe  that  dogmatic  adage  about  *  being  just  before,'  etc  I  am  not  by  any 
means  sure  that  it  is  always  better  to  be  just  (in  the  sense  implied  by  the 
adage)  than  to  be  generous.  There  is  Lamartine,  one  of  the  real  kings  of  Bo- 
hemia, a  man  certainly  not  profligate,  certainly  not  idle,  but  always  in  pecunL 
ary  difficulties.  That  is  a  generous  man.  Now  on  the  other  side,  take  a  Jew 
tailor ;  he  is  a  just  man  in  the  mercantile  sense,  agrees  with  his  laborers  for  a 
penny,  or  ten-pence  a  day,  as  the  case  may  be,  pays  them  that  theirs  is,  and 
does  what  he  likes  with  his  own,  as  is  lawful.  Which  would  you  rather  be  —  I 
mean  apart  from  all  reference  to  the  former's  literary  reputation ;  merely  look- 
ing at  the  conscience  and  feelings  of  the  two  men — Lamartine  or  the  Jew  tailor  ? 

One  point  remains,  too  important  to  be  passed  over  in  silence ;  the  relation 
of  woman  to  the  Bohemian  life.  It  is  a  delicate  question.  My  own  opinion 
(which  I  express  with  diffidence,  and  which  to  some  readers  will  appear  not  the 
least  novel  position  in  my  novel  theory)  is  that  women  are  not  fit  for  Bohe- 
mians»  They  are  flowers  too  delicate  for  the  violent  extremes  of  the  Bohemian 
climate.  They  can't  stand  the  ups-and-downs.  When  women  have  to  pass 
from  luxury  to  privation,  (positive  or  comparative,)  they  are  in  danger  either  of 
losing  their  temper,  or  of  going  to  the  bad  altogether.  Moreover,  it  is  difficult 
for  a  woman,  without  some  loss  of  delicacy,  to  be  very  unconventional,  and 
that  is  just  what  a  Bohemian  is  apt  to  be.  Indeed,  it  is  so  general  a  trait  of 
the  Bohemian  character,  that  I  had  at  first  some  thoughts  of  adding  it  to  the 
definition,  thus :  *  A  Bohemian  is  a  man  with  literary  or  artistic  tastes,  an  in- 
curable proclivity  to  debt,  and  a  $trong  diiM^f  in  Mr$.  Grundy.^  I  fancy 
women  must  believe  a  little  in  Mrs.  Grundy.  This  unconventionalism  is,  after 
all,  the  crying  sin  of  the  Bohemian  in  many  people's  eyes,  because  they  vaguely 
imagine  it  to  include  and  eonnots  almost  every  possible  vice.  All  things  consi- 
dered, I  am  inclined  to  think  that  when  a  man  has  the  misfortune  (for  misfor- 
tune on  some  accounts  it  certainly  is)  to  be  a  Bohemian  bom,  it  is  better  for 
him  and  for  society  that  he  should  light  upon  a  wife  of  rather  anti-Bohemian 
tendencies  to  keep  his  house  in  order. 

I  am  well  aware  that  not  only  the  above  opinion,  but  the  whole  theory  of 
this  essay,  may  be  strongly  contested.  It  may  be  considered  an  unfounded  pre- 
tension on  my  part  to  admission  among  the  Knights  of  the — what  Table  ?  iVb 
Table  at  all,  most  probably,  like  the  soiree  of  Murger's  hero,  wJure  they  could 
only  sit  down  metaphorieally.  Certainly  I  do  claim  to  be  a  Bohemian,  as  a 
literary  man  by  profession  and  (afl«r  a  fashion)  practice,  and  as  never  having 
been  out  of  debt  but  twice  since  the  age  of  sixteen.  Once  I  recollect  having 
had  a  balance  at  my  banker's ;  they  stopped  payment  immediately  after,  which 
I  accepted  as  a  judgment  and  a  lesson.    Nevertheless,  if  any  of  Old  Knick's 
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readers  refuae  to  accept  my  claim  or  my  theory,  and  cling  obstinately  to  the  old 
pre-conceived  type  of  Bohemian,  let  us  present  them  with  this  ballad  as  a  peace- 
offering  in  accordance  with  their  own  conception  of  the  subject  It  has  already 
^>pearedonce  in  print,  but  where  the  un-Bohemian  portion  of  Knick^s  subscri- 
bers would  hardly  think  of  going  to  look  for  it;  besides,  it  has  received  a  few  touch- 
ings-up  for  its  new  destination.  Strike  up,  fiddlers  I  Hats  off  in  front,  and 
small  boys  will  please  to  sit  down.  Do  nH  be  firightened  at  the  rhythm ;  it 
goes  to  an  air  from  Wagner's  *  Music  of  the  Future : ' 

fBOK  THB  OnUIAM  OP  UHAa. 


Ohcb  I  came  upon  Gypsies  three. 

In  a  green  spot  together, 
As  my  carriage  dragged  wearily 

Over  the  sandy  heather. 

One  in  his  hands  a  fiddle  had  got, 

All  to  himself —  more  pity ! 
The  evening  sun  shone  round  him  hot, 

As  he  played  a  fiery  ditty. 

The  second  had  a  pipe  in  his  mouth ; 

He  looked  at  the  smoke,  as  jolly 
As  if  upon  earth,  firom  north  to  south. 

All  else  to  him  was  folly. 

The  third  one*s  banjo  hung  on  a  tree, 
The  wind  o^er  its  strings  was  sweeping ; 

A  dream  swept  over  his  soul,  while  he 
Beneath  lay  cosily  sleeping. 

For  clothes  the  three  had  around  them  curled 
Mere  tatters  and  rags  most  various ; 

But  they  laughed  no  less  at  all  the  world, 
Its  honors  and  joys  precarious. 

Three-fold  they  $howed  me,  aa  there  they  lay^ 
How  those  who  tale  life  in  the  true  iense^ 

Fiddle  «f,  emohe  tt,  and  eleep  it  away, 
And  trebly  despise  its  nuisance. 

As  I  went  on  I  had  to  look  back. 
Watching  those  curious  creatures, 

Watching  their  locks  of  hair,  jet  black, 
And  their  merry  dark-brown  features. 
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AuTOBiooRAPBT  OF  THB  Bet.  Db.  Alxzakdeb  Cabltlb,  for  FoT^  TeBTS  Minister  of  Id- 
reresk,  Bcotlaad :  containing  Memorials  of  the  Men  and  Events  of  his  Time.  In  one 
Volume :  pp.  471.    Boston :  Tickkob  axd  Fiblss. 

This  autobiography  has  all  the  charming  simplicity  and  directness  of 
Galt^s  ^Annals  of  the  Paru\^  one  of  the  most  delightful  works,  in  its  pecu- 
liar kind,  which  has  issued  from  the  British  press,  '  within  all  these  modem- 
former  or  recently-later  years.*  The  editor  says,  in  half-a-dozen  lines,  by  way 
of  *  Advertisement,'  that '  the  work  requires  no  introduction  to  the  reader's  at- 
tention : '  and  it  does  n't:  for  whoever  catches  a  glimpse  of  the  attractions  of 
the  interior,  will  not  be  disposed  patiently  to  listen  to  any  details  intended  to 
detain  him  on  the  threshold.  The  author  begins  his  biography  as  he  is  enter- 
ing upon  the  seventy-ninth  year  of  his  age ;  and  what  is  most  wonderful,  he 
continues  it,  with  its  multitudinous  incidents  and  details,  with  unabated  inter- 
est to  the  very  last  page.  We  have  read  no  volume,  certainly  jiothing  of  its 
class,  for  a  score  of  years,  which  so  forcibly  attracted,  and  so  richly  rewarded, 
attention  and  perusal.  The  epitaph  of  the  yenerable  autobiographist,  (written 
by  his  friend  Adam  Feboubon,  and  which  appropriately  composes  the  last  page 
of  the  volume,)  records  the  &ct,  that  he  was  bom  on  the  twenty-sixth  of  Janu- 
ary, 1722,  and  died  on  the  twenty-fifth  of  August,  1806 ;  '  having  thus  lived  in 
a  period  of  great  lustre  to  tiie  country  in  arts  and  arms,  in  literature  and 
science,  and  in  freedom,  religious  and  dviL'  When  the  autobiography  was  car^ 
ried  to  its  last  point,  in  the  writer's  hands,  we  are  told  by  his  editor,  that  *  the 
pen  literally  dropped  from  the  writer's  dying  hand.'  Dr.  Cabltlb  saw  the 
PoRTBous  Mob,  in  Edinburgh,  which  Scott  has  immortalized  in  ^The  Heart  of 
Midlothian ;'  he  was  at  the  *  Battle  of  Prestonpans ; '  ho  saw  the  entrance  of 
Prince  Chakles  into  Edinburgh ;  (for '  Wha  '11  be  King  but  Charlib  ?')  was  out 
with  the  Volunteers  in  *  the  '45,'  and  witnessed  the  capture  of  the  Scottish 
capital ;  he  knew  well  all  the  great  ecclesiastical  leaders  of  his  day  and  genera- 
tion in  Scotland :  he  knew  David  Hume  ;  was  intimate  with  Smollett,  Adam 
Febouson,  Adam  Smith,  Dr.  Robertson,  Blaib,  Homb,  author  of  the  tragedy 
of  *  Douglas  ; '  and  other  the  like  men  of  mark,  and  later  renown,  in  his  event- 
ful time. 

Now  let  us  proceed  to  show,  by  a  few  excerpts  and  extracts,  what  an  admi- 
rable limner  of  character  and  painter  of  scene  and  incident,  was  the  ancient 
Cabltlb,  and  how  differently  effective  was  his  manner,  from  the  modem  Gab- 
LTLE.     We  may  begin  with  our  brief  passages  and  extracts  any  where;  for 
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there  are  not  ten  oonsecutiTe  pages  in  the  book  which  we  haTe  not  dogs*-  eared 
or  pencilled  as  we  read.  Let  us  string  a  few  sentences  of  personal  description 
together,  to  show  how  forcibly  and  felicitously,  and  yet  with  what  extraordi- 
nary brevity  the  writer  brings  a  lively  portrait  before  the  reader.  Speaking 
(while  describing  a  tour  on  the  Border,  in  his  boyhood)  of  a  certain  Golond 
Gardinbr,  he  says,  *  He  married  Lady  Francis  Ebsuhb,  one  of  the  daughters 
of  the  Earl  of  Buchan,  a  lively  little  deformed  woman,  very  religious,  and  a 
great  breeder : '  a  graphic  but  odd  grouping  of  characteristics.  Lady  Bridekibk 
*  was  a  very  large  and  powerful  virago,  about  forty  years  of  age.  She  received 
us  with  much  kindness  and  hospitality :  for  the  brandy-bottle,  a  Scotch  pint, 
made  its  appearance  immediately,  and  we  were  obliged  to  take  our  'momtn^,* 
as  she  called  it,  which  was  indeed  the  universal  fiishion  of  the  country  at  that 
time.  The  lady  herself  was  said  to  be  able  to  empty  one  of  those  large  bottles 
of  brandy,  smuggled  from  the  Isle  of  Man,  at  a  single  sitting.  She  was  like  a 
sergeant  of  foot  in  woman^s  clothes,  or  rather  like  an  over-grown  coachman,  of 
a  Quaker  persuasion.'  The  Boy  himself^  instead  of  the  Man  of  three-score-and- 
ten,  might  have  penned  the  following : 

*  Iir  the  erening  we  went  to  visit  an  old  ffentlemao,  a  cousin  of  my  father's,  Jamis 
Cabltle  of  Brakenwhate,  who  had  been  an  officer  in  James  II.'8  time,  and  threw  up  his 
commission  at  the  Berolution  rather  than  take  the  oaths.  He  was  a  little,  fresh-looKing 
old  man  of  eija^htj-siz,  very  lively  in  conversation,  and  particularly  fond  of  my  father. 
His  honse,  which  was  not  much  better  than  a  cottage,  though  there  were  two  rooms  above 
stairs  as  well  as  below,  was  full  of  guns  and  sworas,  and  other  warlike  instruments.  He 
had  been  so  dissolute  in  his  youth  that  his  nickname  in  the  country  was  Jamie  Gabloosb. 
Uis  wife,  who  appeared  to  be  older  than  himself,  though  she  was  seven  years  younger,  was 
of  a  very  hospitable  disposition.  This  small  house  being  easily  filled,  I  went  to  bed  in 
the  parlor  while  the  company  were  at  supper.  But,  tired  as  I  was,  it  was  long  before  I 
fell  asleep ;  for  as  my  father  had  told  me  that  I  was  to  sleep  with  my  cousin,  I  was  in 
great  fear  that  it  would  be  the  old  woman.  Weariness  overcame  my  fear,  however,  and  I 
did  not  awake  till  the  tea-things  were  on  the  table,  and  did  not  know  that  it  was  the  old 
gentleman  who  slept  with  me  till  my  father  afterward  told  me,  which  relieved  me  from 
my  anxious  curiosity.' 

Of  the  family  of  his  grandfather  he  mentions  the  following  incident,  which 
forcibly  evinces  his  wonderful  tenacity  of  memory : 

'  Iir  my  infoncv  I  had  witnessed  the  greatest  trial  they  had  ever  gone  through.  Their 
eldest  son,  a  vouth  of  eighteen,  who  had  studied  at  Glasgow  College,  but  was  to  go  to  the 
Divinity  Hall  at  Edinburgh  in  winter  1724,  to  be  near  my  father,  then  removed  to  Pres- 
tonpans,  went  to  Dumfries  to  bid  farewell  to  his  second  sister,  Mrs.  Bell,  and  left  the 
town  in  a  clear  frosty  night  in  the  beginning  of  December,  but.  having  missed  the 
road  about  a  mile  from  Dumfries,  fell  into  a  peat-pot,  as  it  is  callea,  and  was  drowned. 
He  was  impatiently  expected  at  night,  and  next  morning.  My  brother  and  I  had  got 
some  half-pence  to  ^ve  him  to  purchase  some  sugar-plums  ibr  us,  so  that  we  were 
not  the  least  impatient  of  the  family.  What  was  our  disappointment,  when,  abont 
eleven  o'clock,  information  came  that  he  had  been  drowned  and  our  comfits  lost. 
This  I  mention  merely  to  note  at  what  an  early  age  interesting  events  make  an  im- 
pression on  children's  memories ;  fbr  I  was  then  only  two  years  and  ton  months  old, 
and  to  this  day  I  remember  it  as  well  as  any  event  of  my  life.* 

When  sent  to  the  College  of  Edinburgh,  in  November,  1785,  Dr.  Carltls 
was  placed  in  a  house  in  Edinburgh,  'where  there  was  very  good  company :  * 
we  should  think  so :  John  Withbbspoon,  for  example,  the  celebrated  doctor. 
Sir  John  Dalbtxplb,  and  John  Maxwell,  *  remarkably  tall,  well-made,  and 
one  of  the  handsomest  youths  of  his  time,'  with  such  *  gentle  manners  and  so 
soft  a  temper,  that  nobody  could  then  foresee  tiiat  he  was  to  prove  one  of  the 
bravest  officers  in  the  allied  army  under  Prince  Fbrdinand,  in  1759.'  Of  Sir 
John  Dalbtxplb,  however,  there  is  not  so  good  a  report:  *It  is  sufficient  to 
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Bay,  that  the  blossom  promised  better  fruit'  In  the  College  the  writer  was 
entered  in  the  class  of  one  Eekr,  *  Professor  of  Humanity,'  who  *  like  other 
school-masters,  was  very  partial  to  his  scholars  of  rank,  and  baring  two  lords 
at  his  class,  took  great  pains  to  make  them  (especially  the  first,  for  the  second 
was  hardly  ostensible)  appear  among  the  best  scholars,  which  would  not  do, 
and  only  served  to  make  him  ridiculous,  as  well  as  his  young  lord.'  We  hope 
no  such  attempt  will  be  made  in  the  case  of  the  intelligent  and  sensible  Prince 
or  Walks,  at  Oxford :  he  has  pluck  enough,  and  application  enough,  to  win  his 
way,  and  *  hoe  his  own  row,'  we  doubt  not,  among  the  best  of  his  class-fellows. 
Of  a  social  gathering  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Stedman,  a  minister  in  Haddington, 
East-Lothian,  Dr.  Cabltlb  remarks: 

'John  Witbxr8poon  was  of  this  party,  he  who  was  afterward  a  member  of  the 
American  Congress,  and  Adax  Dicksox,  wno  afterward  wrote  so  well  on  Husbandry. 
TheT  were  both  clergymen's  sons,  but  of  very  different  charaoters;  the  one  open, 
frank,  and  generous,  pretendin^i;  only  to  what  he  was,  and  supporting  his  title  with 
spirit ;  the  other  close,  and  susj)tcious,  and  jealous,  and  always  aspirinj^  at  a  superior- 
ity that  he  was  not  able  to  maintain.  I  used  sometimes  to  go  with  hun  for  a  day  or 
two  to  his  fiither's  house  at  Gifford  Hall,  where  we  passed  the  day  in  fishing,  to  be 
out  of  reach  of  his  father,  who  was  very  sulky  and  tyrannical^  but  who,  being  much 
given  to  gluttony,  fell  asleep  early,  and  went  always  to  bed  at  nine,  and,  being  as  fat 
as  a  porpoise,  was  not  to  he  awaked,  so  that  we  had  three  or  four  hours  of  liberty 
every  night  to  amuse  ourselves  with  the  daughters  of  the  family,  and  their  cousins 
who  resorted  to  us  from  the  village,  when  the  old  man  was  gone  to  rest.  This  Jomr 
loved  of  all  things }  and  this  sort  of  company  he  eigo^ed  in  greater  perfection  when 
he  returned  my  vbita,  when  we  had  still  more  companions  of  the  fair  sex,  and  no  re- 
straint from  an  austere  father;  so  that  I  always  considered  the  austerity  of  manners 
and  aversion  to  social  joy  which  he  affected  afterward,  as  the  arts  of  hypocrisy  and  am- 
bition ;  for  he  had  a  strong  and  enlightened  understanding,  far  above  enthusiasm,  and  a 
temper  that  did  not  seem  Bable  to  it.' 

In  several  gossiping  reminiscences  of  *  Glasgow  Professors  and  Students,' 
we  have  many  amusing,  and  not  a  few  instructiTe  passages :  of  the  latter,  per- 
haps the  following  may  be  regarded  as  an  ^  ensample : ' 

*  I  uvzD  this  winter  in  the  same  house  with  Dr.  Robbbt  Hamiltok,  Professor  of  Ana- 
tomy, an  ingenious  and  well-bred  man ;  but  with  him  I  hod  little  intercourse,  except  at 
breakfast  now  and  then,  for  he  always  dined  abroad.  He  had  a  younger  brother,  a  stu- 
dent of  divinity,  afterward  his  fkther's  successor  at  Bothwell,  who  was  vun  and  showy, 
but  who  exposed  himself  very  much  through  a  desire  of  distinction.  He  was  a  relation 
of  Mrs.  Lebohxan's,  and  it  had  been  hinted  to  him  that  the  Professor  expected  a  remark- 
able discourse  from  him.  He  accordingly  delivered  one  which  gave  universal  satisfaction, 
and  was  much  extolled  by  the  Professor.  But,  very  unfortunately  for  HAioLToir,  half-a> 
dozen  of  students,  in  going  down  a  street,  resorted  to  a  bookseller's  shop,  where  one  of 
them,  taking  a  volume  from  a  shelf,  was  struck,  on  opening  the  book,  to  nnd  the  first  ser- 
mon from  the  text  he  had  just  heard  preached  upon.  He  read  on,  and  found  it  was  ver- 
batim from  beginning  to  end  what  he  nad  heard  m  the  hall.  He  showed  it  to  his  com- 
panions, who  laughed  heartily^  and  spread  the  story  all  over  the  town  befbre  night —  not 
soon  enough  to  prevent  the  vam-glonous  orator  from  circulating  two  fine  copies  of  it,  one 
among  the  ladies  in  the  College,  and  another  in  the  town.  What  aggravated  the  folly 
and  imprudence  of  this  youn^  man  was,  that  he  was  by  no  means  deficient  in  parts,  of 
which  he  j^ve  us  sundry  specmiens.  His  cousin  and  namesake,  Jaioes  Hawltow,  after- 
ward minister  of  Paisley,  was  much  ashamed  of  him,  and  being  a  much  more  sterling 
man,  was  able  to  keep  down  his  vanity  ever  after.  He  had  submitted  his  manuscript  to 
the  club,  and  two  or  three  criticisms  had  been  made  on  it,  but  he  would  alter  notmng.* 

This  reminds  us  of  a  circumstance  wo  once  heard  mentioned,  of  a  clergy- 
man, in  an  *  exchange '  with  a  brother-pastor,  preaching  the  same  sermon  twice 
in  the  same  not  *  oft-frequented'  pulpit;  and  which,  at  the  last  delivery  of  it, 
was  found  to  be  a  literal  copy  of  one  of  the  best  discourses  of  the  eloquent  Dr. 
Mason,  of  Xew-Tork,  then  just  published  I  This  highly  ^  original'  dirine  had 
probably  not  forgotten  that  he  had  stolen  the  sermon,  in  the  first  place ;  but 
he  had  tailed  to  'mark'  on  the  manuscript,  (which  he  had  neither  beamed' 
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nor  Mnwardly  digested,')  that  he  had  delivered  it  already,  on  a  summer  Sunday 
morning,  and  in  the  same  place,  only  two  years  before  I  Which  '  made  it  bad,* 
and  showed  him  *  faulty.'    But  this  in  passing:  again  to  the  book: 

*  In  the  month  of  March  or  April  this  year,  having  gone  down  with  a  merchant  to 
visit  New  Port-Glasgow,  as  onr  oinner  was  preparing  at  the  inn,  we  were  alarmed  with 
the  howling  and  weeping  of  half-a-dozen  of  women  in  the  kitchen,  which  was  so  loud 
and  lasting  that  I  went  to  see  what  was  the  matter ;  when,  afler  some  time,  I  learnt  iVom 
the  calmest  among  them  that  a  peddler  had  left  a  copy  of  Peden's  F/vphMeath&t  morn- 
ing, which  having  road  part  of,  they  found  that  he  had  predicted  woes  of  every  kind  to 
the  people  of  Scotland ;  and  in  particular  that  Clvdo  would  run  with  blood  in  the  yeai 
1744,  wnich  now  being  some  months  advanced,  they  believed  that  their  destruction  wap 
at  hand.  I  was  puzzled  how  to  pacify  them,  but  calling  for  the  book,  I  found  that  the 
passage  which  had  terriflod  them  was  contained  in  the  forty-fourth  paragraph,  without 
any  alinsion  whatever  to  the  rear ;  and  by  this  means  I  quieted  their  lamentations.  Had 
the  intended  expedition  of  Mareschal  Saxs  been  carried  into  execution  in  that  year,  a'* 
was  intended,  their  fears  might  have  been  realized.' 

Simply  recorded,  and  amazingly  refreshing  to  read,  is  an  account  which  oui 
reverend  biographist  gives  of  his  visits  to  the  clergy  in  his  future  presbytery, 
'as  the  forms  required,'  before  he  was  *  admitted  to  trials:'  specimens  of  his 
reception,  and  the  characters  which  he  met  with.  He  first  passed  a  day  at 
Aberlady,  Andrew  Dickson,  minister  of  the  parish : 

*Mr.  DiOKSoK  was  a  well-bred  formal  old  man,  and  was  reckoned  a  good  preacher, 
though  lame  enough  in  the  article  of  knowledge,  or  indeed  in  discernment.  Among  the 
first  questions  he  put  to  me  was,  *  Had  I  read  the  famous  pamphlet,  Christianity  not 
foundtd  on  Argument  t  *  I  answered  that  I  had.  He  replied  that  certainl^r  that  elabo> 
rate  work  was  the  ablest  defence  of  our  holy  religion  that  had  been  published  in  oui 
times ;  and  that  the  author  of  it,  who  was  unknown  to  him,  deserved  the  highest  praise. 
I  looked  surprised,  and  was  going  to  make  him  an  answer  according  to  my  opinion 
which  was  that  it  was  the  shrewdest  attack  that  ever  had  been  made  on  Christianity. 
But  his  son  observed  me,  and  broke  in  by  sayinff  that  he  had  had  some  disputes  with 
his  father  on  the  subject,  but  now  yicldea,  and  nad  come  in  to  his  opinion :  I  only  sub 
joined,  that  whoever  saw  it  in  that  light  must  subscribe  to  its  superiority.  The  old  gen- 
tleman was  pleased^  and  went  on  descantine:  on  the  great  merit  of  this  new  proof  of  re 
vealed  religion,  which  was  quite  unanswerable.  Having  settled  that  point,  there  was  nc 
danger  of  my  differing  fh>m  him  in  any  other  of  his  noBons.' 

Rev.  George  Murray's,  of  North-Berwick,  (*  on  Tweed  ?')  was  his  third 
*  house-of-call.'  He  was  *  a  dry,  withered  stick,  cold  and  repulsive,  and  at  the 
age  of  fifty,  as  torpid  in  mind  as  in  body,'  but  *not  the  less  to  bo  depended 
upon,  for  all  that : ' 

*  His  wife,  however,  of  the  name  of  Beid,  the  former  minister's  daughter,  by  whose 
interest  he  got  the  church,  was  as  swift  to  speak  as  he  was  slow ;  and  as  he  never  inter- 
rupted her,  she  kept  up  tne  conversation,  such  as  it  was,  without  ceasing,  except  that 
her  household  affairs  took  her  sometimes  out  of  the  room,  when  he  began  some  meta- 
physical argument,  but  dropped  it  the  moment  she  appeared,  for  he  said  Annt  did  not 
tike  those  subjects.  I  longed  to  be  in  bed,  and  took  tne  first  opportunity  of  a  cessation 
in  Axnt's  clapper  to  request  to  be  shown  to  my  room :  this  was  complied  with  about  ele- 
ven ;  but  the  worthy  man  accompanied  me,  and  being  at  last  safe  and  at  liberty,  he  be- 
gan a  conversation  on  libcrtv  ana  necessity,  and  the  foundation  of  morals,  and  tne  Deis- 
tical  controversy,  that  lasted  till  two  in  the  morning.  I  got  awav  time  enough  next  day 
to  reach  Haddington  before  dinner,  having  passed  by  Athelstaneford,  where  the  minister, 
Mr.  BoBBBT  Blair,  author  of  *  The  Grave,'  was  siud  to  be  dving  slowly ;  or,  at  any  rate, 
was  so  austere  and  void  of  urbanity  as  to  make  him  quite  disagreeable  to  young  people. 
His  wife,  who  was  in  every  respect  the  opposite,  was  frank  and  open,  and  uncommonly 
handsome ;  yet,  even  with  her  allurements  and  his  acknowledged  ability^  his  house  was 
unfrequented.  I  passed  on  to  Haddington,  and  dined  with  Mr.  Edwabd  Stxdmait,  a  man 
of  first-rat*  sense  and  ability,  and  the  leader  of  the  presbytery.  We  called  on  his  father- 
in-law,  Mr.  Patrick  Wilkie,  who  had  as  little  desire  to  examine  young  men  as  he  had 
capacity  to  judge  of  their  proficiency.' 

The  last  call  which  Mr.  Oarltle  made  in  this  town,  was  upon  Matthew 
SiMSON,  of  Pencaitland.     He  was  an  old  man — frank,  open  and  familiar:  he 
was  an  excellent  ezaminator,  for  *  he  answered  all  his  own  questions,  and  con- 
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eluded  all  with  a  receipt  for  making  aermons,  which  he  said  would  senre  as  a 
general  rule,  and  answer  well,  be  the  text  what  it  would.  This  was  to  begin 
first  with  an  account  of  the  fall  of  man,  and  the  depravity  of  human  nature ; 
then  a  statement  of  the  means  of  our  recovery  by  the  grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Ghbist  ;  and,  thirdly,  an  application  consisting  of  observations,  or  uses,  or  re- 
flections, or  practical  references  tending  to  make  us  good  men.  For  my  patient 
hearing,  he  made  me  a  present  of  a  pen-case  of  his  own  turning,  and  added,  if 
I  would  come  and  stay  a  week  with  him  he  would  teach  me  to  turn,  and  con- 
verse over  the  system  with  me,  for  he  saw  I  was  tolerably  well  founded,  as  my 
fiither  was  an  able  Galvinist' 

Passing  his  return  to  Glasgow,  and  a  lively  picture  of  *  Coll^;e  Theatricals,* 
we  come  to  the  annexed  marked  passage.  *  Peggy  Douglas  of  Mains '  was 
a  celebrated  wit  and  beauty,  although  at  that  time  rather  in  the  wane.  Our 
author,  with  some  friends,  '  went  on  a  party,*  where  the  lady  met  a  Mr.  Thomas 
Glelland,  a  clergyman  of  a  neighboring  parish : 

'  Thomas  Clsllaih)  waa  a  fl^od-looking  little  man,  bat  his  hair  waa  beoomin^  jBTAJi 
which  no  sooner  Maroabxt  ODBerved,  than  she  rallied  him  pretty  ronghlj  Twhich  was 
her  wav)  on  his  being  an  old  feisty  bachelor,  and  on  his  increasing  manes  of  age  since 
she  had  seen  him,  not  more  than  a  year  before.  After  bearing  patiently  all  the  efforts 
of  her  wit,  *  Maroabbt  *  says  he,  *■  yon  know  that  I  am  master  of  the  parish  register 
where  vonr  age  is  recorded,  and  that  I  know  when  yon  must  be  with  justice  called  an 
old  maid,  in  spite  of  your  javenile  airs.'  *■  What  care  I,  Ton  ? '  said  she ;  *  for  I  have  for 
some  time  renounced  jonr  worthless  sex :  I  have  sworn  to  be  Duchess  of  Douolas,  or 
never  to  mount  a  marriage-bed.*  This  happened  in  Mav,  1745.  She  made  her  purpose 
good.  When  she  made  Uiis  prediction  she  was  about  thirty.  It  was  ftilfllled  a  few  years 
after.' 

She  was  married  a  few  years  aflerward  to  the  last  Duke  of  Douglas  ;  and 
when  she  died,  sixteen  years  subsequently,  she  *  left  a  traditional  reputation 
for  much  freedom  of  speech  and  action.'    We  *  should  n't  be  surprised  1 ' 

We  can  present  no  better  evidence  of  the  keen  perception  of  character  of 
Dr.  Oasltlb,  than  the  following,  all  of  which  occur  within  a  score  or  two  of 
pages: 

'  Snt  Qbobob  Suttxs  was  much  overrated.  He  was  held  to  be  a  great  officer,  because 
ho  had  away  of  thinking  of  his  own,  and  had  learned  from  his  kinsman.  Marshal  Staib, 
to  draw  the  plan  of  a  campaign.  He  was  held  to  be  a  great  patriot^  because  he  wore  a 
coarse  coat  and  unpowderod  hair,  while  he  was  looking  for  a  post  with  the  utmost  anxi- 
ety. He  was  reckoned  a  man  of  much  sense  because  he  said  so  himself,  and  had  8u<^ 
an  embarrassed  stuttering  elocution  that  one  was  not  sure  but  it  was  true.  He  waa  un- 
derstood to  be  a  ereat  improver  of  land,  because  he  waa  always  talking  of  farming,  and 
had  invented  a  cheap  method  of  fencing  his  fields  by  combinmg  a  low  stone-wall  and  a 
hedge  together,  which,  on  experiment,  did  not  answer.' 

*  David  Huxb  was  living  at  this  time  in  Edinburgh,  and  composing  his  '  History  of 
Great  Britain.'  He  was  a  man  of  great  knowledge,  and  of  a  social  and  benevolent  tem- 
per, and  truly  the  best-natured  man  in  the  wond.  He  was  branded  with  the  tide  of 
Atheist,  on  account  of  the  many  attacks  on  revealed  religion  that  ore  to  be  found  in  his 
philosophical  works,  and  in  many  places  of  his  History, — the  last  of  which  are  still 
more  ODJectionable  tnan  the  first,  which  a  friendly  critic  might  call  only  skeptical.  Apro- 
pos of  this,  when  Mr.  Robxbt  Adak,  the  celebrated  architect,  and  his  brotiier,  lived  in 
Edinburgh  with  their  mother,  an  aunt  of  Dr.  Bobxbtsov's,  and  a  very  respectable  woman, 
she  said  to  her  son : '  I  shiill  be  glad  to  see  any  of  your  companions  to  dinner,  but  I  hope 
you  will  never  bring  the  Atheist  here  to  disturb  my  peace.'  But  Bobjebt  soon  fell  on  a 
method  to  reconcile  her  to  him,  for  he  introduced  him  under  another  name,  or  concealed  it 
carefhlly  from  her.  When  the  company  parted  she  said  to  her  son :  *  I  must  confess  that 
you  bring  very  agreeable  companions  aoout  you,  but  the  large  jolly  man  who  sat  next  me 
IS  the  most  agreeable  of  them  all.'  *  This  was  the  very  Atheist,'  said  he,  *  mother,  tha** 
you  was  so  much  afraid  of.'  *  Well,'  says  she,  *  you  may  bring  him  here  as  much  as  you 
please,  for  he 's  the  moat  innocent,  agreeable,  facetious  man  lever  met  with.' 
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The  Doctor  thinks  Huus  to  have  been  more  a  profeMed  than  a  real  skeptic. 
He  himself  admitted  as  much,  on  one  occasion,  to  his  friend  Mr.  Botlb: 
*  Though  I  throw  out  my  speculations/  said  David,  *  to  entertain  and  employ 
the  learned  and  metaphysical  world,  yet  in  other  things  I  do  not  think  so  dif- 
ferently from  the  rest  of  mankind  as  you  may  imagine.*  Here  are  two  finely- 
contrasted  portraits  of  Robertson  and  Blaib  : 

*  BoBKBTflOK  had  so  mat  a  desire  to  shine  himself,  that  I  hardly  ever  saw  him  pa- 
tiently boar  any  bodj  else's  showing-off  bat  Dr.  Johnson  and  Oarkiok.  Blalb,  on  the 
contrary,  though  capable  of  the  most  profound  conversation,  when  ciroumstances  led  to 
it,  had  not  the  teaat  desire  to  shine,  but  was  delighted  beyond  measure  to  show  other  people 
in  their  best  guise  to  his  friends.  *  Did  not  I  show  you  the  lion  well  to-day  ? '  used  he  to 
say  after  the  exhibition  of  a  remarkable  stranirer.  For  a  vain  man,  he  was  the  least  en- 
vious 1  ever  knew.  He  had  truly  a  pure  mind,  in  which  there  was  not  the  least  malig- 
nity ;  for  thouffh  he  was  of  a  quick  and  lively  temper,  and  apt  to  be  warm  and  impatient 
about  trifles,  his  wife,  who  was  a  superior  woman,  only  laughed,  and  his  friends  joined 
her.  Though  Bobbbtson  was  never  ruffled,  he  had  more  animosity  in  his  nature  than 
Blais.  They  were  both  reckoned  selfish  by  those  who  envied  their  prosperity,  but  on 
very  unequu  grounds ;  for  though  Blas  talked  selfishly  enough  sometimes,  yet  he  never 
failed  in  generous  actions.' 

*  I  BAD  frequent  opportunities  of  being  In  company  with  Gabbick,  while  in  London. 
As  his  vanity  and  interestedness  had  made  him  digest  the  mortification  of  seeing  ^  Doug- 
las '  (which  ne  had  declined,  as  *  totally  unfit  for  the  stage ')  triumphantly  suocessftQ,  so 
Jomr  Bomb's  facility,  and  the  hopes  of  getting  Gabbick  to  play  in  future  tragedies,  made 
him  forgive  Gabbiok^s  former  want  of  taste  and  judgment,  and  thev  were  now  become 
the  greatest  friends.  Gabbiok,  although  not  of  an  understanding  of  the  first,  nor  of  the 
highest  oulivated  mind,  had  great  vivacity  and  quickness,  and  was  very  entertaining 
company.  Though  vanitv  was  his  prominent  feature,  and  a  troublesome  and  watchftu 
jealousy  the  constant  viaible  guard  of  his  reputation  to  a  ridiculous  degree,  yet  his  de- 
sire to  obUge,  his  want  of  arrogance,  and  the  delicacy  of  his  mimicry,  made  him  very 
agreeable.  Me  had  no  affected  reserve,  but,  on  the  least  hint,  would  start  up  at  any  time 
and  give  the  company  one  of  his  best  speecuies.  Ab  Gabbiok  had  been  In  Dublin  when 
I  was  in  London  m  1746. 1  assidc^oosly  attended  him  at  this  time,  and  saw  him  in  all  his 
principal  parts,  both  in  tragedy  and  comedy.  He  used  to  say  himself,  that  he  was  more 
at  home  in  comedy  than  in  tragedy,  and  1  was  of  his  opinion.  I  thought  I  could  conceive 
something  more  perfect  in  tragedy,  but  in  comedy  he  completely  fiUed  up  my  ideas  of 
perfection.* 

*  Wb  supped  one  night  in  Edinburgh,  with  the  celebrated  Dr.  FaAWBLiN^t  Dr.  Bo- 
bebtsox's  house,  then  at  the  head  of  the  Cowgate,  where  he  had  come  at  Whitsunday, 
after  his  being  translated  to  Edinburgh.  Dr.  Fbakkun  had  his  son  with  him ;  and  be- 
side Wight  and  me^here  were  David  Humb,  Dr.  Cullbk,  Adak  Smith,  and  two  or  three 
more.  Wioht  and  r^AjncuN  had  met  and  breakfasted  together  in  the  inn  at ,  with- 
out leamingone  another's  names,  but  they  were  more  than  half  acquainted  when  they 
met  here.  Wight,  who  could  talk  at  random  on  aU  sciences  without  being  very  deeply 
skilled  in  any,  took  it  into  his  head  to  be  verr  eloquent  on  ohemistiy,  a  oouise  of  which 
he  had  attended  in  Dublin ;  and  perceiving  that  he  diverted  the  company,  particular]^ 
Fbakklin,  who  was  a  silent  man,  he  kept  it  up  with  Culudt.  then  professor  of  that  sci- 
ence, who  had  Imprudently  committed  himself  with  him,  for  the  greatest  part  of  the 
evenmg,  to  the  infinite  diversion  of  the  company,  who  took  great  delight  in  seeing  the 
great  rrofessor  foiled  in  his  own  science  by  a  novice.  Fbakklik's  son  was  open  and 
oommunioative.  and  pleased  the  company  better  than  his  father ;  and  some  of  us  observed 
indications  of  that  decided  difference  of  opinion  between  father  and  son  which,  in  the 
American  war,  alienated  them  altogether.' 

*  Ob  my  return  from  Dumfries.  John  Hoke  introduced  me,  at  the  bowling-green  in 
Moffat,  to  MThebson,  author  of  '  Ossian.'  He  was  good-looking,  of  a  large  sue,  with 
very  thick  legs,  to  hide  which  he  generally  wore  boots,  though  not  then  in  the  fashion. 
He  appeared  to  me  proud  and  reserved,  and  shunned  dining  with  us.  on  some  pretence. 
I  knew  him  intimately  afterward.  He  showed  us  some  unfinished  ft'agments  of  the 
poems  of  OssiAV,  with  which  Hoxb  had  been  highly  delighted ;  and  when  he  showed 
them  to  me,  I  was  perfectly  astonished  at  the  genius  displaved  in  thorn.  We  a^ed 
that  it  was  a  precious  discoveiy,  and  that  as  soon  as  possible  it  should  be  published 
to  the  world.' 

We  ought  to  pause  here,  and  we  must;  because  we  are  ahready  »t  the  end 
of  our  tether.  But  read  the  book  which  we  haTe  been  considering.  The  writer 
was  '  an  old  trump.*    He  slode  on  softly  to  a  good  old  age,  and  up  to  the  last^ 
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fts  he  himself  Bvers,  could  preach  '  like  a  son  of  thunder.*  If  uch  did  he  trayel 
and  Wisit'  during  his  young  manhood,  and  his  forty  years'  ministry  —  many 
were  his  guests,  and  on  both  sides,  visited  and  visitors,  all  were  of  the  right 
superior  stamp.  He  was  a  nohlc-looking  gentleman,  too:  with  his  portly 
figure,  his  fine  expressive  countenance,  with  an  aquiline  nose,  flowing  silver 
locks,  and  charming  fulness  and  smoothness  of  face.  The  pencil  of  Reyburn 
has  leit  all  these  for  our  admiration ;  and  an  excellent  engraver  has  perpetuated 
them  as  a  frontispiece  to  the  well-printed  volume  of  which,  even  now,  we  with 
reluctance  take  our  leave. 


PnaoiTAL  HitTOBT  or  Lobd  Bacon.     From  Unpublished  Papers.    By  Wiluam  Het- 
woRTii  Dizov,  of  the  Inner  Temple.    Boston :  Tiokkob  ahd  Fields,    1S61. 

Faw  works  could  he  more  welcome  to  American  scholars  than  a  well- 
executod  personal  history  of  Lord  Bacom.  Such,  clearly,  is  the  one  before  us ; 
and  wo  are  no  less  happy  than  the  author  that  Messrs.  Ticknob  and  Fields 
have  given  him  '  the  opportunity  of  pleading  before  the  American  public  for 
the  good  fame  of  one  who,  dear  as  he  is  to  the  Old  World,  has  an  especial 
claim  on  the  sympathies  of  the  new.*  Concerning  the  intellectual  greatness  of 
Bacon,  his  wit,  genius,  learning,  scholarship,  and  great  legal  abilities,  thero 
nas  never  been  but  one  opinion.  But  men  have  differed  considerably  in  their 
estimates  of  his  moral  character.    Ever  since  Alexandeb  Pope  characterized 

him  as 

*  The  wisest,  brightest,  meanest  of  mankind,* 

a  line  *over  which  fools  have  grinned  and  rogues  have  rubbed  their  palms  for 
more  than  a  hundred  years,*  there  have  not  been  wanting  grave  writers,  who 
have  charged  him  with  abjectness,  venality  and  ingratitude  —  servility  in  tlie 
House  of  Commons  and  corruption  on  the  judicial  bench.  But  how  to  recon- 
cile such  moral  defects  with  the  nobleness  and  integrity  which  every  where 
beam  forth  from  his  writings,  is  the  question.  Nature  may  sometimes  present 
strange  incongruities  side  by  side,  but  never  in  the  self-same  subject  She 
never  shows  us  light  and  darkness  dwelling  together ;  she  never  puts  a  saint 
and  a  devil  into  one  skin  ;  nor  can  we  conceive  how  a  man  can  be  at  once  an 
angel  and  a  villain.  '  Can  you,*  inquires  Mr.  Dixon,  '  be  good  and  evil,  wiso 
and  mean  ?  Qazing  on  the  girl-like  face  in  Hiltard's  miniature,  conning  the 
deep  lore  of  the  Essays,  toying  with  the  mirth  of  the  Apothegms,  lingering  on 
the  tale  of  a  gay  and  pure,  a  busy  and  loving  life  —  how  can  they  who  judge 
by  wholes  and  not  by  parts,  admit  that  one  so  eminently  wise  and  good  was 
also  a  &lse  fnend,  a  venal  judge,  a  dishonest  man  ?' 

But  the  lie  against  nature  in  the  name  of  Francis  Bacon,  which  broke  into 
high  literary  force  with  Pope,  was  not  the  only  scum  that  frothed  to  the  head 
in  that  day.  Few  then  believed  in  real  nobleness  of  character.  The  best 
intellects  were  prostituted  to  the  basest  purposes.  It  was  an  age  when 
Raleigh  was  assailed,  and  Shaicspeabb  driven  from  the  stage,  and  Yoltaibe 
chosen  for  counsellor  and  guide ;  an  age  when  all  serious  things,  if  not  banished 
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entirely  from  the  minds  of  men,  lingered  in  their  memories  only  to  be  reviled. 
Is  the  verdict  of  such  an  age  in  regard  to  a  character  of  true  nobility  to  be  re- 
lied on  ?  Yet  such  was  the  prevailing  character  of  the  age  when  Popb  winged 
his  poisoned  shaft 

But  all  lies  are  sure  to  be  hunted  down  sooner  or  later ;  and  wo  rqjoice 
that  those  about  the  Father  of  Experimental  Philosophy  have  at  last  been  over- 
taken. The  very  interesting  volume  before  us,  which  lets  us  into  the  personal 
history  and  shows  us  the  real  character  of  this  extraordinary  genius  contains  a 
complete  refutation  of  the  charge  of  venality  and  corruption  brought  against 
him,  and  exposes  the  machinations  by  which  those  incapable  of  appreciating 
bis  goodness  or  his  greatness,  sought  and  effected  his  overthrow.  How  well 
and  how  tersely  the  author  sets  forth  the  rare  combination  of  talents  in  Bacon 
and  the  great  superiority  of  his  gifts,  may  be  seen  from  the  following  extract : 

'Baoon  seemed  born  to  power.  His  kinfimen  filled  the  highest  posts.  The  sovereign 
liked  him ;  for  he  had  the  bloom  of  oheek,  the  flame  of  wit.  the  weight  of  sense,  which 
the  Queen  sought  in  men  who  stood  about  her  throne.  Hb  powers  were  ever  ready, 
ever  eousL  Masters  of  eloquence  and  epigram  praised  him  as  one  of  them,  or  one  above 
them,  m  their  pecnliar  arts.  Jokson  tolls  us  he  commanded  when  he  spoke,  and  had 
his  judges  pleased  or  angry  at  liis  will.  RALsion  tells  us  he  combined  the  most  rare  of 
gifts :  ^r  while  Oboxl  oould  talk  and  not  write,  Howabd  write  and  not  talk,  he  alone 
could  both  talk  and  write.  Nor  were  these  gifts  all  flash  and  foam.  If  no  one  at  the 
Court  could  match  his  tongue  of  fire,  so  no  one  in  the  House  of  Commons  could  breast 
him  in  the  race  of  work.  He  put  the  dunce  to  flight,  the  drudge  to  shame.  If  he  soared 
high  above  rivals  in  his  mere  passionate  play  of  speech,  he  never  met  a  rival  in  the  dull, 
dry  task  of  ordinary  toil.  Ralbiou,  Hyd£  and  Cecil  had  small  chance  against  him  in 
debate ;  in  eommittee,  Yelvsrtok  and  Con  had  none.  ...  A  soft  voice,  a  laughing 
Up,  a  melting  heart,  made  him  hosts  of  friends.  No  child,  no  woman  could  resist  the 
spell  of  his  sweet  speech,  of  his  tender  smile,  of  his  grace  without  study,  his  fnmkness 
without  guile.' 

Yet  this  man  of  such  rare  endowments  was  prevented,  through  the  crafty 
schemes  of  his  enemies,  from  securing  place  or  power  until  he  had  passed  the 
age  of  forty-six ;  while  men  lower  bom  and  with  far  inferior  claims,  got  posts 
and  honors,  solicitorships,  judgeships,  embassies  and  portfolios.  No  doubt  it 
was,  as  Mr.  Dixon  suggests,  *  his  virtues,  not  his  vices,  that  kept  him  down  so 
long.'  And  it  is  equally  clear,  from  the  evidence  now  before  us,  that  after  he 
had  risen  it  was  *  his  honesty,  tolerance,  magnanimity,  not  his  heartlessness, 
his  servility  and  his  corruption,  that  caused  his  fall.* 

This  *  Personal  History '  is  one  of  exceeding  interest,  as  well  on  account 
of  the  manly  and  vigorous  stylo  in  which  it  is  written,  as  on  account  of  the  facts 
and  correspondence  it  contains,  and  the  clear  and  forcible  statement  of  the 
argument  in  vindication  of  the  good  name  and  fame  of  Bacon.  No  one  can 
read  it  attentively  without  perceiving  the  dreadful  malignity  that  prompted  the 
charges  of  fraud  and  bribery  brought  against  him,  the  flimsiness  of  the  charges 
themselves,  and  the  consequent  injustice  and  cruelty  of  the  sentence  pro- 
noxmced  upon  him.  His  whole  history,  as  here  laid  open,  and  especially  his 
noble,  manly  and  Christian  bearing  at  the  time  of  his  trial  and  subsequent  to 
his  conviction,  coupled  with  the  known  character  of  the  agents  in  that  memo- 
rable persecution,  and  the  evidence  now  patent  of  the  infamous  plot  against 
him,  leaves  no  room  to  doubt  that  the  great  Chancellor  spoke  the  simple  and 
honest  truth  when  he  wrote :  *I  know  I  have  clean  hands  and  a  clean  heart 
.  .  .  My  heart  tells  me  I  am  innocent ;  that  I  had  no  bribe  or  reward  in 
my  eye  or  thought  when  I  pronounced  any  sentence  or  order.    .    .    .    Job 
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himself  or  whoever  was  the  justest  judge,  by  such  hunting  of  nutters  against 
him  as  hath  been  used  against  me,  may  for  a  time  seem  fouL' 

The  volume,  on  the  whole,  is  an  admirable  vindication  of  the  fair  fame  of 
Bacon  and  a  complete  refutation  of  the  charge  of  venality  and  corruption. 


Thx  Lm  or  Josbpb  QAxraALDX.  the  LnxsATOR  or  Italy.  Complete  up  to  the  with- 
drawal of  Gabebaidi  to  his  Island  Home  after  the  Keapolitan  Campaign,  1860.  By 
0.  J.  VioTOB.  Pp.  100.  New-York :  Bsadli  aitd  Coxfant,  Number  141  William- 
street. 

This  is  No.'L  of  a  contemplated  series  which  the  publishers  call  the  'Dime 
Biographical  Library,'  (twenty-five  cents,  in  cloth,)  to  be  issued  monthly,  and 
comprising  original  and  authentic  biographies  of  some  of  the  most  celebrated 
characters  of  modem  times.  The  enterprise  is  commendable,  and  can  hardly 
fail  to  meet  with  an  adequate  pecuniary  reward.  And  the  selecting  of  the  grea^ 
Italian  patriot  and  hero  as  the  subject  for  the  commencement  of  the  series, 
evinces  a  keen  discernment  of  the  wants  of  the  people,  on  the  part  of  the  enter 
prising  publishers. 

Few  individuals  of  modem  times  have  commanded  more  attention  by  theii 
heroic  daring  and  brilliant  achievements  on  the  field  of  battle  than  Gabibalm  ; 
and  no  other  man  has  enlisted  the  sympathies  and  won  the  admiration  of  all 
Protestant  Christendom  at  least,  to  the  same  extent  as  he.  Gifted  with  a  rare 
combination  of  traits — sweetness  of  temper,  modesty  and  gentleness  of  manners, 
manliness  of  deportment,  magnanimity,  generosity,  self-forgetfulness,  unswerv 
ing  devotion  to  duty,  a  courage  that  knows  no  danger,  an  unconquerable  reso- 
lution, a  marvellous  sagacity,  and  a  power  of  endurance  truly  wonderful — he 
binds  his  followers  to  him  with  such  a  magnetic  force  that  they  feel  it  a  pleasure 
to  fight,  and  an  honor  to  die,  in  his  service.  Just  one  of  those  men  whom  Pko- 
viDBNCB  raises  up  now  and  then,  and  prepares,  through  a  varied  and  sometimes 
severe  discipline,  for  high  and  noble  achievements.  His  life  has  been  marked 
by  singular  vicissitudes  of  fortune ;  yet  through  them  all  the  one  burning  desire 
of  his  heart — a  desire  which  disappointment  and  misfortune  have  seemed  only 
to  intensify — has  been  to  see  his  beloved  Italy  united,  free,  and  happy.  For 
this  end  he  has  lived  and  labored  and  dared  and  suffered ;  and  during  the  last 
year,  astonished  and  electrified  the  civilized  world  by  his  extraordinary  and 
brilliant  successes. 

Conspicuous  among  the  striking  traits  in  Gabibaldi's  character,  is  the  deep 
and  abiding  affection  which  he  ever  cherished  for  his  mother.  He  seems  almost 
to  have  worshipped  her,  and  no  wonder ;  for  says  his  biographer :  *  He  has 
afiOrmed  that  in  the  most  terrible  instances  of  his  life,  when  the  ocean  roared 
under  the  keel  and  around  the  sides  of  his  vessel — when  bullets  whistled  in 
his  ears  like  the  wind  of  the  tempest — when  balls  showered  around  him  like 
hail — he  saw  her  on  her  knees,  buried  in  prayer,  bent  at  the  feet  of  the  Most 
High,  for  her  son's  preservatioiL' 
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Those  who  feel  that  the  patriot-hero  has  home  a  charmed  life,  will  have  their 
ikith  confirmed  by  his  words :  ^That  which  gave  me  the  courage  at  which  peo- 
ple have  often  expressed  astonishment^  was  the  conviction  I  felt  that  no  harm 
could  happen  to  me  while  so  good  a  woman,  while  such  an  angel,  was  prajing 
for  me.'    What  a  lesson  should  this  teach  to  mothers  as  well  as  sons  I 


View  or  thb  Statx  or  Eubofb  dubxno  thx  Middlx  Aoxs.  By  Hxnbt  Haixam,  LL.D., 
F.B.S.,  Foreign  Associate  of  the  Institute  of  France.  In  three  Volumes :  pp.  484, 
404,  488.    Boston :  Cbosbt,  Niobolb,  Lxb  and  Coxpakt,  for  William  Vxazix.    1861. 

Evert  lover  of  history  in  our  country  will  welcome  joyfully  this  new  Ameri- 
can edition  of  Hallam's  ^Middle  Ages' — an  edition  gotten  up  in  a  style  so 
dainty  and  tempting,  with  a  page  so  &ir  and  beautiful,  and  paper  of  such  deli- 
cate tint,  as  to  leave  nothing  for  the  most  &stidious  to  desire  on  the  score  of 
mechanical  execution.  Indeed  the  admirable  manner  in  which  the  publishers 
have  executed  their  work  in  this  instance,  is  certain  to  increase  the  readers  of 
history  and  the  lovers  of  Hallah  ;  for  it  cannot  ba  denied  that  the  interest 
with  which  most  people  read  a  work  is,  or  may  be,  greatly  enhanced  by  type, 
paper,  page,  etc  To  get  up  a  book  in  such  style  that  every  body  who  is  able 
will  desire  to  posseti  it,  if  not  to  read  it,  is  quite  an  art — an  art  in  which  it 
must  be  confessed  some  of  our  Boston  publishers  particularly  excelL 

Of  Hallam,  as  a  writer  of  history,  it  is  unnecessary  now  to  speak.  His 
^Middle  Ages,'  first  published  in  1818,  placed  him  at  once  among  the  most 
eminent  of  English  historians,  and  gave  him  a  reputation  that  has  since  become 
coextensive  with  our  language  and  literature.  And  his  title  to  the  high  position 
which  this  work  won  for  him  in  the  field  of  English  historical  literature,  has 
never  been  called  in  question.  The  qualifications  chiefly  requisite  in  a  writer 
of  history  are,  breadth  and  accuracy  of  knowledge,  candor  and  impartiality  of 
judgment,  a  keen  and  quick  discrimination,  and  the  ability  to  state  facte  with 
clearness,  simplicity,  liveliness  and  force.  And  these  qualifications  Hallax 
possessed  in  no  ordinary  degree.  In  beauty  and  simplicity  of  style,  he  is  inferior 
to  Hum ;  but  in  amplitude  of  knowledge  and  carefiilness  of  stetement,  as  well 
as  in  the  power  of  sifting  facte  and  estimating  the  real  value  of  an  authority,  he 
is  vastly  superior  to  him.  His  thoroughness,  indeed,  coupled  with  his  impar- 
tiality and  calmness  of  judgment,  renders  him  one  of  the  most  reliable  of  all 
historians. 

The  object  of  the  present  work,  as  steted  by  the  author  in  his  preface  to  the 
first  edition,  is  'to  exhibit,  in  a  series  of  historical  dissertetions,  a  comprehen- 
sive survey  of  the  chief  circumstances  that  can  interest  a  philosophical  inquirer, 
during  the  period  usually  denominated  the  Middle  Ages.'  And  in  the  prosecu- 
tion of  his  enterprise,  he  arranges  his  materials  in  nine  separate  chapters,  each 
of  which  completes  the  subject  whereof  it  treate,  and  may  be  considered  in  some 
sense  as  independent  of  the  rest  The  first  chapter  comprises  the  history  of 
France,  from  the  invasion  of  Glovis  to  the  expedition  of  Charles  YIIL  against 
Naples.    The  second  treate  of  the  Feudal  System,  ite  origin  and  decUne.    The 
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four  succeediag  chapters  contain  a  general  sketch  of  the  histories  of  Italy, 
Spain,  Germany,  and  of  the  Greek  and  Saracenic  empires*  The  seventh  aims 
to  develop  the  progress  of  ecclesiastical  power — a  subject  eminently  distin- 
guishing the  Middle  Ages.  The  eighth  is  devoted  to  the  constitutional  history 
of  England.  And  the  ninth  relates  to  the  general  state  of  society  in  Europe 
during  the  Middle  Ages,  comprehending  the  history  of  commerce,  of  manners, 
and  of  literature.  The  present  edition  is  also  furnished  with  valuable  supple- 
mental notes,  designed  to  extend  the  knowledge  of  the  reader,  and  guide  him  to 
the  sources  of  historic  truth. 


Tnx  Pulpit  or  thb  AinntioAN  REVOLimois^ :  or  trs  Political  Sebuoks  or  the  Pxiuod  or 
1776.  With  a  Historical  Introduction,  Notes,  and  I11ii9tration8.  By  Jomr  WnroATB 
TnoBKTOK,  A.M.    BoAton :  Gould  ajtd  Likcolk,  69  Washington-street.    1860. 

We  have  in  this  volume  nine  sermons,  varying  from  thirty  to  one  hundred 
and  twenty  pages  in  length.  Think  of  the  patient  endurance  of  the  people  in 
those  old  revolutionary  times,  who  could  listen  to  a  sermon  occupying  one 
hundred  and  twenty  closely-printed  pages  I  But  possibly  more  is  here  printed 
than  was  spoken. 

These  sermons  are  interesting  on  several  accounts.  They  are  from  the  pens 
of  some  of  the  most  learned  and  eminent  New-England  divines,  who  lived  dur- 
ing the  stirring  times  of  the  American  Revolution.  They  breathe  the  earnest- 
ness, courage  and  determination  of  that  period,  and  show  the  intimate  alliance 
which  the  Fathers  of  the  Republic  held  to  exist  between  Politics  and  Religion. 
They  disclose  the  fact  that  the  people  of  those  times  were  not  at  all  averse  to 
the  introduction  of  politics  into  the  pulpit  Indeed  they  expected  it  They 
held  that  state  affairs  ought  to  bo  administered  religiously ;  that  kings  and  all . 
others  in  authority  should  govern  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord,  and  according  to  the 
eternal  principles  of  justice  revealed  in  His  Word ;  and  that  it  is  a  part  of  the 
duty  of  a  Christian  minister  to  apply  the  principles  of  Christianity  to  govern- 
mental affairs.  And  this  duty  the  ministers  of  that  day  seem  to  have  dis- 
charged with  reli^ous  fidelity.  They  early  adopted  the  cause  of  the  Colonies, 
which  they  believed  to  be  the  cause  of  Gon ;  and  through  their  eloquent  appeals 
to  the  consciences  and  the  hearts  of  the  people,  and  their  fearless  denunciation 
of  legalized  injustice  and  oppression — holding  up  the  Word  of  God  at  all  times 
as  the  standard  of  right — they  probably  contributed  more  tlian  almost  any 
other  class  of  men  to  secure  for  us  the  blessings  of  dvil  liberty.  The  moral 
force  that  achieved  our  independence,  lay  chiefly  in  the  Puritan  pulpit  of  that 
day.  If  any  one  is  disposed  to  doubt  this,  let  him  read  this  interesting  volume 
of  sermons,  together  with  the  Introduction  and  Notes  by  Mr.  Thokmton,  and 
his  doubts  will  vanish.  The  work  is  enriched  with  a  fine  portrait  of  Jonathan 
Mathew,  and  a  copy  of  a  curious  old  print,  entitled,  '  An  Attempt  to  Land  a 
Bishop  in  America,*  which  forcibly  exhibits  the  pressure  of  the  times.  We 
commend  also  the  editor's  good  sense  and  good  taste  in  preserving  fiu^simHes 
of  the  old  title-pages,  which  add  considerably  to  the  interest  of  the  volume. 
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Htxns  roK  MoT&EBs  ASTD  Chxldrbst.    Compiled  by  the  Aathor  of  ^  Violet,'  *  Daisy,'  etc. 
Boston:  Walker,  Wiab  akd  Company,  346  Washington-street.    1861. 

All  children  love  poetry,  as  thej  do  pictures,  music  and  dancing.  They 
are  delighted  with  the  rhythm  even  when  they  have  but  an  imperfect  or  indis- 
tinct apprehension  of  the  sentiment  of  the  verse.  Tell  a  very  little  child  a  story 
in  rhyme,  and  it  will  listen  attentively ;  while  the  same  story  related  in  sober 
prose  would  awaken  little  or  no  interest  Hence  we  find  that  children  commit 
to  memory  a  hymn,  or  other  poetry  that  rhymes,  with  much  greater  facility 
than  they  do  prose  compositions ;  and  they  remember  it,  too,  much  longer. 
How  many  can  recall,  late  in  life,  verses  which  they  learned  to  repeat  in  child- 
hood —  perhaps  before  they  were  able  to  read — while  the  prose  they  could  once 
recite,  seems  quite  obliterated  from  memory's  tablet.  This  should  suggest  to 
parents  and  teachers  the  importance  of  beginning  early  to  store  the  memories 
of  children  with  pure  and  noble  sentiments,  expressed  in  a  poetical  form.  We 
may  do  much  for  the  little  ones  in  this  way — much  to  shield  them  against 
temptation,  and  make  them  wise  and  brave  in  afler-years. 

Then  why  not  gather  into  one  or  more  volumes  the  choicest  selections  of 
poetry  that  are  to  be  found  in  our  language,  adapted  to  the  capacities  of  child- 
hood—  poetry  that  is  calculated  to  refine,  ennoble,  and  exalt,  and  therefore  is 
worth  remembering  ?  For  several  years  we  have  been  asking  this  very  ques- 
tion (tacitly)  ;  and  in  the  exquisite  volume  now  before  us,  our  heart's  desire  in 
this  directi  n  is  fully  answered.  Wo  learn  from  the  preface  that '  the  leisure 
of  several  years '  has  been  given  to  the  work ;  and  seldom  was  leisure  more 
wisely  or  profitably  employed.  The  plan  of  the  compiler,  which  has  been  exe- 
cuted with  rare  taste  and  judgment,  has  been  *  to  collect  devout,  entertaining 
and  suggestive  poetry — morning  and  evening  hymns,  and  those  calculated  to 
stimulate  the  imagination,  refine  the  taste,  and  train  the  child's  heart  to  become 
strong,  humane  and  brave,  as  well  as  keep  it  gentle,  reverent'  and  pure.'  Ac- 
cordingly we  have  here  nearly  three  hundred  pages  of  the  choicest  selections  of 
poetry  for  children  of  all  ages,  that  we  have  ever  met  with  —  chiefly  from  the 
pens  of  such  authors  as  Longfellow,  Lowell,  Whittier,  Wordsworth,  Bryant, 
LeiOh  Hunt,  Heber,  Montgomery,  Miss  H.  F.  Gould,  Miss  Bremer,  Mrs.  Hemans, 
Mrs.  FoLLEN,  and  Mrs.  Sigourney.  The  collection  is  appropriately  introduced 
by  that  exquisite  gem  from  Longfellow,  on  *  Children,'  closing  with  the  beau- 
tiful lines : 

*  CoHS  to  me,  0  ye  children  I 

And  whisper  in  my  ear 
What  the  birds  and  the  winds  are  singing, 
In  your  sonny  atmosphere. 

*  For  what  are  all  our  contrivinffs, 

And  the  wisdom  of  our  books, 
When  compared  with  your  caresses, 
And  the  gladness  of  your  looks  I 

*  Ye  are  better  than  all  the  ballads 

That  ever  were  smig  or  said ; 
For  ye  are  living  poema, 
And  all  the  rest  are  dead.' 
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We  wish  this  volume  could  be  in  every  fiunily,  and  read  weekly  by  every 
mother  to  her  children — and  memorized  by  those  old  enough  to  read.  It  is 
beautifully  illustrated,  and  the  paper  and  typography  well  worthy  the  contents. 
From  such  a  choice  collection  of  flowers,  it  is  difficult  to  select  We  wiU  snatch 
one  at  a  venture  from  the  garden  of  Fbederika  Bremer,  (translated  by  Mart 
Howirr,)  whose  fragrance  all  will  confess : 

*  Thxbi  Bitteth  s  dove  bo  white  and  fldr, 

All  on  the  lily  spray. 
And  she  liateneth  how,  to  Jxaus  Chbist, 

The  little  children  i>ray. 
Lightly  she  spreads  her  friendly  wings, 

And  to  heaven's  gate  hath  sped : 
And  unto  the  Fatbkb  in  heaven  she  bears 

The  prayers  which  the  children  have  said. 

*  And  back  she  comes  from  heaven's  fate 

And  brings  — that  dove  so  mild  1  — 
From  the  Fatheb  in  heaven  who  hears  her  speak, 

A  blessinff  on  ever^  child. 
Then  children,  lift  up  a  pious  prayer : 

It  hears  whatever  you  say, 
That  heavenly  dove,  so  white  and  fair, 

All  on  the  lily  spray.' 
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Intbbmihqled  Notes  ov  Knickbrbockbb  Editorial  Narbatitb  and  Cob- 
BSSPOMDBNCB. — In  One  of  our  *  calls'  on  New-Year  Day  in  our  Gfreat  Metropo- 
lis, (beloved  of  all  of  us  who  claim  her  as  *  our  Own,')  we  had  the  pleasure  to 
meet  a  young  girl,  just  passing  into  earliest  womanhood.  Delighted  were  we 
to  take  in  ours  the  fair  hand  of  this  *  Patrician's  Daughter,'  and  to  look  into 
the  gray,  spiritual  eyes,  which  so  yiyidly  recalled  her  &ther  to  our  remem- 
brance :  a  gentleman  whom  we  never  had  the  happiness  to  meet  but  on  one 
occasion,  when  he  was  in  this  country  on  his  last  visit,  for  he  had  long  resided 
abroad.  And  here  let  us  say,  in  parenthesis,  that  as  we  look  back,  it  strikes 
us  as  something  wonderful,  the  number  and  variety  of  distant  correspondents, 
who  have  made  the  Knickerbockeb  their  medium  of  communication  with  their 
friends,  and  with  the  general  *  Public.'  *  At  Sea,'  has  been  the  commencement 
of  communications  to  the  Editob  of  this  Magazine  from  every  ocean  that  rolls 
under  the  blue  sky  of  Heaven.  We  say  it  not  boastfully,  but  with  a  full 
knowledge  of  the  truth  of  the  assertion.  Officers  of  our  navy,  *  sacred  and 
profane,'  (genuine  '  salts,'  peaceful  chaplains,  and  sanguinary  surgeons,)  in  all 
seas,  have  written  for  our  pages ;  for  with  them  the  Knickerbocker  was  al- 
ways a  favorite ;  owing,  it  may  be,  to  the  many  personal  friends  whom  we  had 
in  the  service,  and  to  the  great  number  of  ^sea-yams'  and  sketches  which 
gave  life  and  animation  to  our  pages,  and  universal  delight  to  our  readers. 
Stationary  American  fhnctionaries,  too,  in  almost  every  quarter  of  the  globe, 
made  the  Knickerbocker  their  repository  of  lively  and  pleasant  gossip.  In 
two  successive  numbers,  our  readers  heard  from  correspondents  at  Canton, 
Jerusalem,  Bombay,  Monterey,  (before  San-Francisco  had  six  houses,  or  was 
thought  of  as  *  a  place,')  Constantinople,  Honolulu,  Sandwich  Islands,  and  Ma- 
nila in  the  *  Fillipinas.'*  A  long  letter  in  our  *  budget,'  from  a  most  esteemed 
correspondent  in  the  latter  place,  who  often  instructed  and  amused  our  readers 
in  passages  from  his  familiar  epistles  to  the  EnrroR,  has  brought  him  so  forci- 
bly to  our  mind,  that  we  are  impelled  to  present  a  brief  sketch,  from  a  near 
relative,  of  his  eventful  visit  to,  and  return  from  this  his  native  country : 

*  JoBiAS  MooRi  was  a  native  of  Maasachuaetts,  and  was  at  the  time  of  his  decease, 
at  the  head  of  the  mercantile  house  of  Russeu.  xnn  &rxTRO»,  of  Manila,  where  he  had 
been  employed  as  clerk  and  partner,  for  the  sp^^oe  0^  eighteen  yean.  Daring  this  pe- 
riod he  had  acted  as  American  Vice-Consul ;  ^^^  «  qq,  the  retam  of  Mr.  firxTRGts  to  this 
country  was  appointed  American  Consul  for  ^i      f^tppVne  Islands.    On  the  thirtieth 
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of  August,  1843,  he  espoused  Miss  Havnah  Eloar,  of  HaidsUme,  Kent,  England, 
the  Key.  Waltbb  Lowrie,  Missionary  to  China,  performing  the  marriage  service. 
In  the  winter  of  1846  he  left  Manila  with  his  familj  for  a  visit  to  the  United  States. 
Mrs.  Moors,  who  was  very  anxious  to  visit  her  family  in  England,  was  not  strong,  hav- 
ing an  infant  but  a  few  weeks  old  at  the  time  of  their  departure ;  and,  although  every 
comfort  procurable  had  been  obtained  for  the  voyage,  she  died  after  they  had  been  a 
month  at  sea,  and  her  remains  were  reluctantly  deposited  in  the  Great  Deep.  For  the 
sustenance  of  the  infant  boy  they  now  relied  upon  the  two  goats  which  had  been  pro- 
vided for  the  family  use :  these  fiuled  of  their  milk,  and  the  poor  baby  died  one  month 
after  the  mother.  His  little  remains  were  preserved  in  spirits,  and  were  subsequently 
buried  at  Mount  Auburn.  Mr.  Moork  had  now  only  a  little  daughter  left  of  all  that  ho 
loved  so  well.  The  voyage  was  a  long  one — of  nearly  six  months'  duration.  The 
reader  can  understand  what  this  bereaved  husband  and  father  must  have  suffered  in  his 
severe  privation.  He  remained  S.ve  months  with  his  relatives  and  friends  in  Boston 
and  this  city,  and  then  left  for  home  by  the  overland  route.  His  little  giri,  then  twenty- 
two  months  old,  and  his  two  Indian  nurses,  remained  with  his  mother  and  sister.  After 
his  arrival  at  Manila  his  sense  of  loneliness  so  weighed  upon  him  that  he  besought  his 
sister,  Mrs.  Osgood,  of  this  city,  to  bring  his  child  to  him.  She  was  obliged  to  wait 
three  months  for  a  ship,  but  left  in  December,  taking  with  her  a  physician  and  the 
two  nurses.  Meantime  ho  who  watched  for  their  coming  was  stricken  down  with  mor- 
tal illness,  and  died  after  a  week's  suffering,  unconscious  of  l^is  approaclung  end.  He 
had  taken  cold  by  exposure,  fever  supervened,  ending  in  congestion  of  the  brain.  Thus 
a  noble  soul  departed  from  among  mankind,  but  his  memory  is  loved  and  cherished  by 
all  who  ever  came  within  the  sphere  of  his  influence.  *  A  noble  and  upright  man,' 
writes  one  in  his  employ —  *  the  best  friend  I  ever  had.'  Mr.  Moore  died  on  the  eigh- 
teenth March,  1848,  at  the  age  of  thirty-seven.  His  sister,  after  a  voyage  of  more 
than  five  months,  arrived  in  Manila  Bay  in  the  twilight  of  a  beautiful  summer  evening, 
Just  as  the  Angelut  was  sounding  from  Binondo  Tower,  calling  to  prayer.  The  Ameri- 
can flag,  which  always  floated  over  the  Consular  residence,  was  no  longer  there.  While 
waiting  for  the  health-boat  to  come  off  to  them,  the  captain  hailed  a  boatman  at  a  Htde 
distance :  *  Go  to  Mr.  Moore,'  said  he,  *  and  tell  him  that  his  family  have  arrived.' 
Louder  than  the  bell  over  the  waters  came  the  reply :  *Jfr.  Moore  ia  dead  I** 

We  cite  two  passages  from  the  free  and  beautiful  manuscript  letters  of  this 
true  Gentleman,  and  most  welcome  contributor,  as  evincing  the  variety  and 
ease  which  characterized  his  correspondence: 

*  Wx  are  a  colony  of  griping,  dose-fisted,  money-making  devila,  whose  only  study 
is  to  over-reach  a  neighbor  or  a  friend,  and  do  him  out  of  his  ducats.  Our  little  repub- 
lic in  the  suburbs  of  Manila,  is  composed  of  Yankees,  pipe-emoking  Germans,  gia- 
drinking  Englishmen,  herring-eating,  whiskey-drinking  Scotchmen  o'  the  Hielands,  and 
fiddling  *  Frongaays.'  The  first-named  worthies  are  guilty  of  occasional  study ;  the  se- 
cond think  only  of  their  business,  smoke,  and  drink  good  gin ;  the  third  drink  shock- 
ing had  gin,  smoke  thirty  cigars  per  diem,  and  despise  every  thing  which  is  not  *■  Eng- 
land—  come  from,'  as  all  bred  and  bom  Britons  do;  the  fourth  dine  on  grilled  her- 
rings, from  the  Clyde,  or  some  other  Scotdsh  stream,  get  fou'  on  their  ^  mountain  devoy 
and  then  kick  up  their  heels,  and  shout,  *  Hoot  awa,  bonnie  Scotland  I '  and  down  they 
go,  muttering  an  unintelligible  something  about  their  wild  Highland  localities,  and  die 
away  to  sleep  with  a  ^  Hey  for  Loch  Lommond  I  hey  for  Ben  Doon  I '  Hoot  away  I  hag- 
gis, and  fiUibeg,  and  bag-pipe,  and  akentdhu^  and  border  beef-stealing,  and  border  rob- 
bing, and  all  those  misodlaoeous,  amiable  accomplishments,  for  whidi  the  no&t/ity  of 
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the  land  o*  cakes  were  so  celebrated.  So,  you  perceiTe,  that  the  EmoKSMOCiUEB,  or  any 
other  ^boeker^  would  and  must  neoessarily  lack  contributors  m  the  FiUipinas. 

'The  ladies  of  Manila  are  very  expert  swimmers,  and  we  frequently  make  very  plea- 
sant excursions  up  the  river  to  a  village  called  Tandacan,  where  Mr.  S and  myself 

have  a  large  bath-house,  with  a  door  opening  on  the  river,  for  the  convenience  of  those 
of  our  parties  who  can  swim.  Gentlemen  and  ladies  all  go  in  together :  this  being 
the  custom  of  the  country.  The  bath-house  is  built  of  bamboo  and  thatch,  after  the 
style  of  the  native  houses  here,  and  is  put  up  at  a  very  small  expense.  It  contains  two 
large  dressing-rooms,  one  on  each  side,  with  a  passage-way  between  leading  to  a  flight 
of  stone  steps,  by  which  you  go  down  into  the  water.  Bamboo  benches  run  round  the 
bath  inside,  for  the  convenience  of  those  who  cannot  swim,  and  at  high  tide  are  about 
two  feet  under  water.  The  ladies  generally  bathe  in  dresses,  such  as  are  worn  by  the 
natives.  It  consists  of  a  short  cttmiaa  reaching  down  to  the  waist,  and  a  blue  and  white 
striped  tapU,  which  covers  the  rest  of  the  body  to  the  feet.  The  gentlemen  bathe  ui 
trowsers  of  blue  silk  generally,  with  the  upper  part  of  the  body  naked.  Tou  will  think 
this  a  strange  proceeding,  but  as  it  is  a  autom^  there  is  nothing  improper  in  it 
Though  you  would  laugh  to  see  the  politeness  with  which  the  gentlemen  help  the  ladies 
about  in  the  water,  particularly  those  who  are  learning  to  swim,  and  for  whose  conve- 
nience we  have  floating  in  the  bath,  triangles  made  of  what  is  called  femaU  bamboo^ 
and  are  as  buoyant  and  safe  as  any  patent  apparatus  used  with  you.  We  generally 
brealcfast  in  the  water,  eating  two  and  three  out  of  the  same  dish,  with  our  fingers,  after 
the  fashion  of  the  country ;  and  frequently  remain  four  hours  in  the  bath.  This  is  a 
pastime  in  which  we  indulge  only  on  Sundays  and  feast-days^  when  wo  shut  our  office, 
and  stop  all  business,  like  good  Catholics.  I  am  a  strong  swimmer,  and  assure  you  that 
I  have  seldom  if  ever  found  my  match  in  this  amphibious  community ;  though  the  Al- 
calde's wife,  a  very  pleasant  woman  with  beautiful  black  eyes,  causes  mo  to  exert  my- 
self to  my  utmost  ability  when  she  challenges  me  to  cross  the  river  with  her,  which  is 
about  a  hundred  yards  wide.  Tou  may  think  this  an  improper  amusement  for  men  and 
women ;  but  every  country  has  its  customs,  and  here  it  is  thought  no  more  of  for  them 
to  bathe  together  than  to  eat  or  dance  together. 

•  Last  week  a  trifling  occurrence  took  place,  which  afforded  us  much  laughter.  For 
about  ten  days  a  ragamuffin  assembly  of  beggars  had  congregated  daily  under  the  bal- 
conies of  our  house,  to  play  cards,  which  they  did  publicly  on  the  pavement  of  the 
nlata,  gambling  for  euartos,  the  smallest  copper  com  of  the  place.  Gambling  is  pro- 
hibited by  the  authorities,  but  these  gentry  assumed  the  privilege  of  their  rags,  and 
spreading  a  dirty  mat  on  the  flag-stones,  they  ananged  themselves  into  a  grotesque 
group :  some  standing,  some  sitting,  and  others  lying  flat  on  their  stomachs.  The  lead- 
er, who  dealt  a  greasy  pack  of  cards,  was  a  large  fat  Indian ;  his  only  article  of  dress  a 
ragged  pair  of  blue  cotton  trowsers,  bound  very  low  down  about  his  loins.  He  had  a 
monstrous  belly,  (if  that  word  may  be  used  to  *  ears  polite,')  which  projected  over  the 
waistband,  or  drawing-string  of  his  only  garment,  and  rested  actually  on  the  pavement, 
where  he  was  sitting.  It  was  Uughable  to  observe  the  deference  which  was  paid  to  this 
'  King  of  the  Beggars '  by  the  whole  crew,  who  shared  their  money  with  dignity,  looked 
on  the  chance  of  the  game  with  circumspection,  and  on  all  occasions  addressed  the 
aforesaid  friend  with  the  big  panza^  as  *  SefUrr  !  *  Well,  on  one  eventful  morning,  the 
motley  assembly  having  congregated  as  usual,  the  mat  was  spread,  the  stakes  laid,  and 
the  cards  in  the  process  of  dealmg,  when  —  Saz !  roimd  the  corner  rushed  a  dozen 
tninistros  dejustida,  who  seized  upon  the  pack  of  cards  in  the  first  place,  (this  being 
of  the  first  importance  in  a  gambling  case,  as  the  cuerpo  del  delito,  or  corpus  deUeti^) 
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and  then  npon  onr  aforeflaid  yagabODds,  aU  of  whom  were  Strang  together  on  one  rope 
like  onions,  and  marched  off  in  procemion  to  the  THbumU,  The  Capitan  del  PueUo 
heard  the  case,  and  haring  passed  his  sentence,  they  were  all  sent  to  a  village  called 
Mariquina,  there  to  be  employed  a  nnmber  of  days  in  the  curionsly-hard  labor  of  caUK- 
ing  loctuts!  The  locusts  hare  appeared  in  great  numbers  this  year,  causing  much 
damage  to  the  crops  of  sugar  and  com ;  and  the  Ooyemor  of  the  province  in  which  we 
live  has  published  a  proclamation  to  the  effect,  which  caused  the  sentence  above 
stated.  So  much  for  the  prerogative  of  rags  I  I  have  given  you  a  bad  description 
of  an  occurrence  the  reality  of  which  was  ridiculous  in  the  extreme. 

*  I  send  you  inclosed  a  scapulary,  which  has  been  blessed  on  the  altar  of  Our  Lady 
of  Antipolo,  and  was  given  to  me  by  a  pilgrim  fi*om  that  shrine.  Perhaps  you  will  not 
look  upon  it  as  thrice  holy,  and  a  sovereign  protector  in  all  cases  of  extreme  danger.  The 
Virgin  of  Antipolo  is  a  lady  of  most  miraculous  gifts,  healing  the  sick,  cleansing  lepers 
and  casting  out  devils.  She  has  a  day  in  the  calendar,  and  once  a  year  the  FU$ta  takes 
place,  and  lasts  nine  daya  People  of  all  classes  make  the  pilgrimage  from  all  parts  of 
the  island ;  and  lai^  sums  of  money,  the  offerings  of  devotees,  are  collected  at  her 
altar.  Tens  of  thousands  of  people  go  annually  to  Antipolo  to  fulfil  their  vows.  This 
is  done  in  one  day,  and  the  rest  are  spent  in  cock-fighting,  gambling,  and  worse  em- 
ployment The  church  and  convent  are  situated  on  the  top  of  a  hill,  up  which  yon  are 
carried  in  a  rattan  hammock,  or  ride  on  horseback  as  you  like.  The  scapulary  is  only 
worn  by  the  poorer  classes  of  natives.  The  Jfeatixoa  (half  castes)  and  Creoles  all  wear 
rosaries  of  red,  coral  and  gold,  and  some  of  gold  and  diamonds,  which  are  beauti- 
ful and  costly.' 

Wb  present  the  following  correspondence  firom  the  late  Mr.  Hbnbt  Cart, 
(so  long  a  fiiTorite  correspondent  of  this  Magazine,  under  the  well-known  nom 
de  plume  of  John  Watbrs,)  because  thej  are  not  only  entertaining  and  in- 
structiTe  in  themselves,  but  because  they  reflect  much  light  upon  the  &stidi- 
ousness,  the  great  refinement  of  language  and  manner,  which  characterized  his 
lucubrations,  and  eyen  their  preparation  for  the  press.  His  paper  was  always 
of  the  finest  and  whitest  English  or  French  '  Note,'  stitched  with  a  bit  of  satin 
ribon ;  and  he  was  as  careful  in  all  his  '  manual '  as  a  literary  correspondent, 
as  he  was  in  the  excellent  management  of  the  Phoenix  Bank,  of  which  he  was 
so  long  the  active  and  effective  President  We  have  already  spoken  of  his 
knowledge  and  love  of  art,  and  of  the  choice  character  of  the  few  '  old  mas- 
ters,' (of  which  he  was  an  excellent  and  instant  judge,)  which  he  had  secured 
in  his  travels  abroad :  also  of  his  knowledge  of  the  *  Esthetics  of  the  Table,' 
which  were  so  pleasantly  exhibited  in  his  *How  to  Cook  a  Black-Fish,'  *  Dis- 
sertation on  Chowder,'  ^Anecdote  of  a  Bottle  of  Wine,'  *  My  Uncle  the  Parson,' 
etc.  The  first  note  which  ensues  is  a  whimsical  and  characteristic  remon- 
strance against  the  interpolation  by  the  printer  of  too  many  commas  in  his 
communications : 

'  Mt  Dear  Sib:  I  return  you  the  proof  of  the  Advertisement,  with  thanks  for  its 
general  correctness.  I  find  myself)  however,  breaking  my  shins  every  now  and  then 
over  the  multiplicity  of  commas  that  the  compositor  has  introduced,  and  I  have  noticed 
in  pencil  one  or  two  instances  of  this  sort  that  might  be  spared  in  the  maigin  of  the 
text  All  these  stoppages  expend  the  steamy  and  the  fewer  of  them  the  better.  There 
is  one,  however,  that  we  must  particularly  guard  against ;  where,  having  misplaced  the 
comma,  he  makes  me  speak  of  being  bom  hereafter  / —  a  proposition  harder  of  admission 
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than  NicooKMirs  found  it  to  be  born  again :  perfaape  it  might  be  better  to  make  the  al- 
teration soggested  in  the  margin,  to  avoid  ambiguity. 

*  I  beg  the  favor  of  you  also  to  use,  if  you  can,  the  accent  on  the  words  advhiiae- 
nunt  and  adT^rtiae,  eo  aa  to  prevent  the  more  modem  pronunciation  of  the  word.  If 
my  little  affidr  ia  read  advertizment  instead  of  adv^rtiaement,  I  am  exUnguished.  Peri- 
odical too  is  a  great  grievanoe  to  me.  The  word  came  into  the  language  as  a  noun 
substanUve  over  the  wUly  as  John  Buntam  says,  and  this  only  ten  years  ago.  I  do  n't 
believe  any  honest  lexicographer  has  it  I  have  tried  to  get  round  it  since  you  do  n*t 
like  paper^  though  Addison  used  that  word.  To  be  sure  the was  not  then  in  exis- 
tence.   How  would  journal  do  ? 

'As  John  Watkbs,  through  your  kind  partiality,  occupies  *  something  too  much  of 
this '  in  the  June  number,  perhaps  you  will  keep  hun  entirely  in  the  shade  in  July.  I 
shall,  however,  send  you  a  scrap  of  poetry ;  and  I  have  since  yesterday  been  working 
up  an  Essay  on  Chowder,  which  promises  something ;  but  if  I  send  these  matters  befoie 
you  want  them,  or  some  others  that  I  have  on  hand,  pray  do  n't  let  me  bore  you  with 
an  appearance  of  impatience  for  their  publication,  for  I  assure  you  that  I  do  not  at  all 
feel  it,  though  not  by  any  means  insensible  to  the  channs  of  being  in  print 

*  Very  smcerely  and  fidthfuUy  yourd,  J.  w.' 

What  effect  this  remonstrance  had  upon  the  compositor  may  be  ascertained 
from  a  perusal  of  the  following : 

*  Ht  Dbab  Sia :  I  return  you  the  proofs.  Our  printer  is  the  hero  of  my  imagination. 
I  cannot  find  a  single  extra  comma  to  recommend  him  to  throw  into  the  eye  of  his 
grandmother,  and  blind  her,  as  he  has  done  me  three  or  four  times,  with  the  kindest  m- 
tendons  hi  the  world.  I  thmk  our  Bhck-fiih  too  quite  fit  for  the  table  hi  its  three 
respectable  parts.  Short  chapters,  apothegms,  window-seat  articles,  are  the  best  for 
magaane  daUianoe ;  unless  it  please  our  GxonrBBT  GaATON  to  dilate.  *  What  is  there,* 
said  Mr.  Jambs  to  me,  *  what  is  there  to  compare  to  his  sketches?'  And  people  in 
Europe  who  speak  the  English  language  step  always  one  pace  backward  when  you  tell 
them  that  you  are  acquainted  with  Washinoton  Ibyino. 

*  I  think  if  through  him  you  could  enlist  Brxvoort  to  give  you  occasional  notices 
of  European  publications — what  is  forthcoming  sometimes,  as  well  as  that  which  has 
past  the  press  --  you  would  impart  prodigious  vigor  to  your  editorial  department  Ko- 
body  could  do  it  better,  and  he  has  loved  Irvino,  I  believe,  from  petUooats,  and  would 
deny  nothing  at  his  application.  You  desired  me  to  express  myself  freely  on  the  Maga- 
zine, and  this  is  the  only  thought  that  has  occurred  to  me  which  would  essentially  ben- 
efit it  I  was  quite  obliged  to  you  for  the  sight  of  the  book  you  sent  me,  and  will  ven- 
ture to  retain  it  a  few  days,  as  there  are  several  things  quite  new  to  me  in  it  I  read 
with  mudi  interest  your  brother's  poems :  how  sure  those  things  are  to  reoidk  the  heart 
which  come  from  it  t  I  suppose  every  man  who  feels  strongly  writes  well ;  the  difii- 
culty  is  in  the  shadings,  the  subdued  tones,  the  chiaroscuro  of  both  arts. 

*  Adieu,  my  dear  8ir, 

*  I  am  very  sincerely  yours,  j.  w.* 

We  may  mention  here,  in  passing,  that  the  golden-hearted  Ihyino  at  cnce 
secured  his  old  friend  Hbnbt  Bbbyoobt  as  an  occasional  contributor  to  our  re- 
view department,  and  of  brief  sketches  for  the  *  Editor's  Table : '  and  not 
only  Mr.  Brsyoobt,  but  many  other  distinguished  contributors,  to  whom  we 
shall  briefly  refer  hereafter.  Scarcely  had  our  request  reached  Mr.  iRYnro, 
before  he  sent  us  the  following  graphic  account  of  Napolbon  in  1812.  in  Mr. 
BBBYooisr's  beautiful  handwriting : 
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*  Tbe  mlnutesi  circumstance  connected  with  the  man  *  whose  deeds  bare  eclipsed  all 
post  fame,  and  rendered  all  future  doubtful/  is  now  become  historical.  The  writer  of 
this  sketch  happened  to  be  io  Paris  during  the  spring  of  1812,  when,  although  negotiar 
tions  were  going  on  between  Prince  Kovraum  and  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affiurs^ 
eyerj  one  knew  that  war  with  Russia  had  been  decreed  in  the  mind  of  Napolkom. 
Baj  after  day  large  bodies  of  troops,  of  every  arm,  arrived  and  departed  toward  the 
north,  ailcr  having  been  reviewed  by  tbe  Emperor.  Nothing  could  exceed  the  splendid 
equipment,  martial  bearing  and  enthusiaam  of  the  Imperial  Guard,  waving  their  glitter- 
ing eagles  as  they  defiled  by  thousands  before  their  invincible  leader  in  the  Champ  de 
Mars.  Officers,  who  had  just  returned  from  the  detested  warfare  in  Spain,  spoke  of  the 
conquest  of  Russia  as  a  frolic  of  a  few  months,  from  which  they  were  sure  to  return 
crowned  with  fresh  laurels  of  victory.  They  indulged  in  the  most  absurd  speculations 
concerning  the  incidents  and  perils  of  the  ^proaching  campaign,  and  seemed  as  igno- 
rant, as  they  were  regardless,  of  all  the  horrors  which  awaited  them  in  their  fatal  retreat 
through  the  frozen  plains  of  Russia.  On  the  morning  of  the  ninth  of  May  the  tri-co- 
lored  banner  of  France  no  longer  floated  above  the  palace  of  the  TuUeries.  Napo- 
leon had  departed  with  the  Empress  for  Dresden,  to  play  the  part  of  *  King  of  kings.' 
The  evening  preceding  I  saw  him  at  the  Grand  Opera,  which  was  then  in  the  Rue- 
Richelieu.  The  Emperor  and  Empress  occupied  the  front  of  the  box ;  behind  them 
stood  rows  of  officers  of  the  imperial  household,  in  brilliant  costumes,  and  the  two 
adjoming  boxes  were  filled  with  dames  dlionneur  and  distinguished  courtiers.  The 
Emperor  entered  the  theater  in  the  midst  of  the  performance.  The  whole  audience 
arose  to  salute  him,  which  he  acknowledged  by  a  slight  inclination  of  his  head  before 
he  took  his  seat.  He  remained  until  the  ballet  was  nearly  ended,  and  then  took 
leave  with  the  same  careless  ceremony  with  which  he  entered.  He  appeared  to  take 
DO  interest  in  what  was  passing  upon  the  stage,  except  for  a  few  moments,  when  Gak- 
DxxxE  and  BiaorriNis  danced  a  jhu  de  deux.  His  glass  was  constantly  in  use,  directed 
to  all  parts  of  the  theatre,  as  if  ho  were  intent  upon  examining  the  face  of  every  hidi* 
vidual  present  Occasionally  he  raised  his  hand,  without  turning  his  head,  to  receive 
his  snuff-box  from  the  chamberlain,  who  stood  up  behind  him  in  watchful  attendance. 
Not  a  word  was  uttered  by  him  to  the  Empress,  nor  to  any  other  person  in  the  box.  It 
was  evident  from  the  restlessness  of  his  manner,  that  his  mind  was  preoccupied  with 
far-away  scenes ;  and  if  the  dark  curtun  of  futurity  could  have  been  lifted  for  a  mo- 
ment, what  scenes  and  events  would  he  not  have  beheld  I  Being  very  near,  I  kept  my 
eyes  riveted  upon  him.  He  was  in  a  plidn  uniform  of  blue,  with  red  cuffs  and  white 
facings,  and  wore  the  grand  cross  and  ribbon  of  the  legion  of  honor.  His  person  was 
rather  corpulent,  but  seemed  muscular  and  active.  His  blue-gray  eye  was  deep-set  in 
his  head,  and  occasionally  threw  out  vivid  flashes  of  expression.  His  forehead  was 
broad  and  smooth,  and  his  temples  thinly  covered  with  dark  brown  hair.  His  nose  was 
firmly  set  and  findy  formed,  and  his  mouth  and  chin  were  the  model  of  classical  beauty. 
His  visage  was  square,  and  his  neck  very  short  His  complexion  was  healthy,  but  color 
less ;  his  beard  of  a  bluish  tinge.  His  face  and  expreBffion  were  calm  and  grave,  more 
benignant  than  commanding,  and  bore  the  aspect  of  a  sculptured  Grecian  marble.  Now 
and  then  his  features  relaxed  from  their  habitual  expression  of  melancholy  into  a  smile 
of  exquisite  sweetness  and  good-nature.  His  small  triangular  cocked-hat  lay  beside 
him,  and  his  hand,  which  was  small,  white  and  plump,  frequently  rested  upon  tlie  cush- 
ion before  him.  Although  I  had  often  seen  him  before,  my  mind  always  recurs  to  his 
appearance  on  that  memorable  evening.  I  saw  before  me  the  mysterious  being  whose 
genius  had  exalted  him  to  the  summit  of  human  power,  and  whose  hand  swayed  the 
destinies  of  the  civilized  world.  I  beheld  him  at  the  very  apex  of  his  glory,  at  the 
moment  of  his  departure  upon  his  immortal  campaign,  which  shattered  his  power  and 
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haatcncd  Ua  downfiJL  I  find  it  dittcidt  to  tmljn  tbe  aenntioiis  wliidi  ptssed  through 
my  mind  iriule  standing  in  the  presence  of  a  man  wbose  fiune  filled  the  univene,  and 
in  whom  alone  seemed  embodied  the  power  of  moTing  the  world.  It  excited  emotions 
of  sabCraity  akin  to  those  felt  opon  seeing  Mount  Blanc  or  the  Falls  of  Niagara ;  bat 
more  Intense,  more  sctiTe,  more  reflective.* 

The  following  was  written  on  Thankogiying-Day,  it  would  seem :  and  is 
really  in  itself  quite  an  *  exercise '  for  the  occasion : 

*At  ike  JHrnner-f^Mble,  Friday,  Xow,  96. 
*Ht  Dkar  Sir:  I  have  yours  of  yesterday  —  that  grotesque  day  for  New-Tork  ! 
whidi,  least  of  any  one  State  in  this  multiplied  Union,  hath  the  smallest  possible  con- 
ception of  a  Thankqgiring-Day :  which  hath  its  prayer  and  fosting  in  one  direction,  its 
riot  and  drunkenness  in  a  second,  its  military  pageant  in  a  third,  Its  gormandizing  in  a 
fourth;  and  a  Tast,  unwonted,  hard-breathing  melancholy,  and  nothing-to-do-ness  orer 
the  whole !  How  different,  how  opposite,  from  the  sunbeam  which  on  that  day  rested 
over  the  old  Bay  State !  where  families  in  their  remotest  branches,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
were  reunited  ;  where  latent,  subdued,  deep  and  repressed  affections  were,  for  the  first 
time  during  the  year,  brought  forth  into  God*s  holy  light :  and  the  hard  hand,  and  the 
brown  cheek,  and  lines  of  deep  thought,  gave  way  t)  pleasure  and  to  love,  and  softened 
before  the  white-haired  tenderness  of  the  maternal  welcome  and  the  silent  blessing  of 

*  the  old  man,'  whose  grand-diildren  and  great-grand-children  were,  each  in  their  gen- 
eration, compared  with  each,  and  with  remembrances  of  old ;  and  God  was  praised  for 
the  renewal  of  youth,  like  that  of  the  eagle,  and  for  His  ever-varying  diversity  of  good ! 

'  I  sat  down  to  say  that  I  thanked  you  for  your  invitation  to  the  January  columns 
of  the  KxicsxRDocKKR,  but  that  I  should  have  nothing ;  this  little  use  of  my  pen, 
however,  has  caused  me  to  think  it  not  impossible  that,  on  some  other  subject,  I  might 
find  something  to  say.  If  so,  I  will  have  it  ready  by  the  ninth  or  tenth  December.  Bo 
not,  however,  count  upon  it,  as  I  am  good  for  little  or  nothing,  and  quite  uncertain  of 
myself. 

*  I  dine  almost  invariably  at  home  at  four  sAarp,  and  generally  have  something  to 
eaty  and  I  should  be  gratified  if  you  found  yourself  disposed  to  share  with  me. 

*  I  am  always,  my  dear  Sb,  very  sincerely,  yours, 

*  L  Gatlosd  Class,  liq.  H.  Gabt.* 

We  give  place  to  the  following,  because  we  remember  sending  the  writer  in 
reply  to  his  remarks  upon  Opium-Eating,  a  passage  from  the  letter  of  a  friend 
and  correspondent  at  Constantinople,  touching  tbe  effects  of  the  practice  re- 
feired  to.  We  had  loaned  to  Mr.  Gabt  a  copy  of  Db  Quincit*s  *  Confessions 
of  an  English  Opium-Gater : ' 

*  Sunday  Eeminff. 

'Mt  Drar  Sir:  I  have  Just  found  here  your  note,  dated  this  morning.  I  was  at 
home  not  only  untU  past  ten,  but  between  the  services,  and  it  had  not  reached  me  at 
three,  when  I  left  the  house. 

*  I  have  looked  over  the  article :  it  has  so  many  marks  that  I  do  not  believe  I  under- 
stand  them,  but  I  dare  say  all  is  right,  except  the  priniei^s  suggestion  about  the  use  of 
a  quantity  of  additional  commas.  Please  to  interdict  him  from  introducing  a  $ingU 
comma  beyond  those  in  the  manuscript  I  always  evaporate  under  the  hands  of  these 
oommardistributors.    The  verve  escq>es  through  these  apertures  in  the  Ime. 

*  I  send  you  the  two  books.  Last  night  being  a  wakeful  one  with  me,  I  read  tbe 
« Opium-Eater.'  If  you  want  to  chatten  the  praise  that  as  a  volume  it  deserves,  its  firalt 
l8»  that  whUe  it  dwells  upon  the  pange  in  det^  it  ^oes  not  do  justice  to  the  exquisite 
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joys  that  must  belong  to  the  habit.  I  haye  onoe  bi  my  life  been  under  ito  influence 
for  a  few  hours,  and  some  day  I  will  describe  to  you  the  raTishing  sensations  that  were 
produced  by  it.  Tours  very  truly,  n.  c* 

*  I  would  add,  that  in  the  index,  this  Duel-piece  might  be  called,  *  An  Anecdote  of 
Past  Days/  by  J.  Waters;  or,  *  An  Anecdote  of  the  Past,*  by  J.  Waters,  if  you  pre- 
fer it.' 

It  was  Rev.  Walter  Col  ton,  Chaplidn  of  the  United  States  Navy,  who 
gave  us  a  description  of  the  use  of  opium  upon  those  whom  he  once  saw  using 
the  drug  at  Constantinople : 

...  *  The  change  which  diffuses  itself  through  the  countenance,  limbs  and  gait, 
was  like  the  resuscitation  of  the  dying  to  the  energies  and  happiness  of  a  fresh  life. 
You  could  hardly  persuade  yourself  that  the  man  who  now  moved  before  you  with  a 
light  elastic  tread,  and  an  eye  kindling  with  secret  nature,  was  the  same  who  a  short 
time  anoe  approached  with  a  faltering,  feeble  step,  scarcely  able  to  sustain  himself  upon 
Ids  cane,  and  the  arm  of  a  less  withered  friend,  while  every  feature  seemed  settled  in 
that  unrelieved  despair  which  might  make  a  word  of  hope  sound  like  a  mockery.  Such 
was  the  change,  such  the  total  renovation  produced,  that  one  ignorant  of  the  depression 
and  despondency  into  which  this  dreaming,  delicious  excitement,  if  unrenewed,  most 
ultimately  sink,  might  have  supposed  that  the  tree  of  life  had  been  discovered,  and  the 
immortal  ambrosia  of  its  fruits  enjoyed.  But  as  weariness  will  the  sooner  overtake  the 
forcod  wing  of  the  eagle,  so  depression  will  only  the  deeper  weigh  down  the  heart  that 
has  thus  been  too  elated.  The  even  stream  pursues  its  way  in  cheerfulness  and  light, 
through  smiling  valleys  to  the  deeper  wave  of  the  ocean  and  the  lake,  while  the  moun- 
tain torrent  that  foams  from  the  clifE^  though  there  it  may  have  worn  all  the  hues  of 
heaven,  only  plunges,  perhaps,  into  some  wild  and  sunless  glen,  whose  solitude  is  never 
cheered  by  the  tints  of  breaking  day,  or  the  song  of  early  birds.' 

Wo  recall  the  subjoined  note  with  pleasure,  for  the  delicate  and  well-won 
praise  which  it  awards  to  a  lad  j-corrcspondent  of  ours,  whom  we  hope  soon  to 
find  again  in  our  pages.  The  reference  in  tho  second  paragraph  is  to  the  *  Duel 
Piece,'  in  the  island  of  Granada,  in  which  an  old  martinet^  formerly  in  the 
Prussian  service,  under  *'  Old  Fbitz,'  was  shot  through  the  heart  at  the  first  fire : 

*JIud4on  Square^  Tue9d<iy  Evwing. 
*'  Mr  Dear  Sir  :  I  have  just  found  here  your  kind  note.  I  should  bo  delighted  to 
dine  widi  you  to-morrow,  as  you  propose,  if  I  could,  for  a  few  hours,  quiet  this  subtle 
spirit  of  shooting  pain,  and  do  it  without  any  apprehension  of  that  seven-fold  return 
whidi  he  is  sure  to  make  if  I  garnish  my  house  during  his  absence  with  any  sort  of  re- 
condite cookery.  I  must,  as  I  cannot  hope  to  do  this,  beg  you  to  excuse  me  unUl  the 
bracing  weather  of  October  enables  me  to  ride  on  horseback,  and  set  him  at  defiance 
along  with  the  Pope. 

*  I  am  quite  glad  that  you  like  *  Our  Fathers '  to  the  last  I  was  afraid  when  I  got  old 
Queue  into  the  saw-pit  that,  having  no  Rembrandt  light  in  my  composition,  I  should 
fkil  in  the  general  effect,  and  I  feel  now  that  I  must  look  over  that  passage  again,  which 
indeed  I  hardly  read,  and  perhi^M  brighten  his  countenance  a  little  more  afUr  the  Doc- 
tor has  assented  in  substance  to  his  proposition  about  the  marohing. 

*  I  half  envy  you  your  intercourse  with  the  authoress  of  *  A  New  Home.'  I  took  it 
over  last  spring  with  me,  and  my  friends  in  England  were  quite  charmed  with  it  I  re- 
gretted having  given  it  away  before  I  met  Jamks.  It  waa  the  pleasanteet  of  eompan- 
lonii  on  the  passage. 

*'  I  should  like  to  take  a  drive  with  you  one  of  these  momhiga  to  Greenwood  in  my 
wagon.  With  best  wishes,  my  dear  ^,  very  rincerely  yours,  'H.  Cart.* 
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Mr.  N.  P.  Willis,  of  the  Some  Jourtialy  made  a  remark  the  other  day  in 
relation  to  certain  of  his  lady  correspondents,  in  which  we  thought  there  was 
a  great  deal  of  truth.  He  said,  if  we  remember  rightly,  that  the  least  merito- 
rious of  them  were,  as  a  general  thing,  the  most  complaining,  and  the  most  ex- 
acting in  respect  to  their  communications  submitted  to  the  *  Journal'  With  re- 
gard to  the  female  contributors  to  this  Magazine,  we  may  say  that  we  have  not 
often  been  troubled  in  this  way.  On  the  other  hand,  howerer,  we  may  say 
with  equal  truth,  that  the  beet  of  our  female  correspondents  have  been  the 
least  exacting.  And  we  are  reminded  of  this,  at  the  present  moment,  by  a 
letter  from  Mrs.  Fanft  Kemble  Butlbb,  accompanying  an  able  critical  article 
for  our  pages,  in  which  she  writes  as  follows : 

*  Heri  is  something  for  jou,  till  I  send  joa  something  better :  oopying^s  the  deuce 
and  all.  I  would  rather  write  any  amount  of  nonsenae  than  bo  bound  to  look  three 
lines  of  it  in  the  face  afler  it  is  written:  and  when  It  comes  to  transcribing  my  own 
misdemeanors,  it 's  as  good  as  a  penance.  If  I  can  find  time,  I  think  of  writing  a  re- 
Tiew  of  *  Proctor's  Life  of  Eban,'  which  I  will  let  you  haye,  If  you  like ;  but  I  have 
a  bargdn  to  make  with  you  as  regards  every  ^ing  which  I  may  send  you :  it  is  this : 
should  at  any  time  what  I  transmit  to  you  appear  too  trite,  too  puerile,  too  —  any  thing, 
or  not  enough  any  thing ;  or  should  it  not  suit  your  eonTenienoe  to  insert  it,  you  must 
deal  with  me  with  entire  frankness,  and  tell  me  at  onoe  either  that  you  donH  want  or 
don*t  like  what  I  send  you.  I  am  not  a  fool,  and  do  not  ask  for  treatment  whidi  I  do 
not  wish  to  recdve.  I  endeavor  as  mudi  as  in  me  lies  to  be  tme  to  all  men.  I  ear- 
neatly  beg  you  will  deal  honestly  by  me  in  this  respect,  $an$  qualms  of  feeling,  or 
any  courtesy  whateTcr.' 

We  close  our  extracts  with  an  additional  pleasant  letter  from  Longtlllow, 
written,  as  the  date  will  indicate,  in  '  the  Days  of  Long  Ago : ' 

*  WsLL,  here  I  am  in  the  far  Korth,  a  regular  rum  country,  where  the  clergy  drink 
punch  in  the  coffee-houses,  and  smoke  in  the  streets;  and  where  most  people  take  a 
dnm  before  dinner  to  help  their  appetite,  and  a  dram  after  dinner  to  help  their  diges- 
Uon. 

*  Stockholm  is  a  very  pretty  city,  built  upon  some  fifteen  small  islands  in  the  Maler 
Lake,  a  few  miles  from  the  Baltic.  It  has  a  laige  and  magnificent  palace,  narrow 
streets  without  side-walks,  a  com-giying  pavement,  and  a  bathing-bouse,  where  you 
can  be  ehaiapooed  with  a  coarse  towel  by  an  elderly  maiden  for  two  shilliogs  and  six- 
pence. I  cannot  youch  for  the  truth  of  this  hist  statement,  haymg  never  personally 
undergone  the  operation.    I  get  my  information  from  those  who  have. 

*  I  find  that  American  literature  is  not  unlmown  hero :  most  of  the  works  of  Ibtim& 
and  OooPKR  have  been  transbited  into  Swedish,  and  are  read  and  admired  here  as  else- 
where. *  A  Tear  in  Spain '  is  also  translated  into  Swedish ;  and  a  day  or  two  ago  I  saw 
a  copy  of  Miss  Sidowiok's  ^Bedwood,'  which  is  here  published  as  one  of  Goopxa's 
Koyels.  This  is  probably  a  book-aoller  s  ^Mculation,  thinking  the  book  might  have  a 
better  run  under  Us  name. 

*  Ding,  dong,  bell  I    They  are  tolling  for  fire  1 

*  There,  since  writing  these  words  the  oldest  and  finest  church  in  Stooldiohn  has 
been  burnt  to  the  ground:  Ktddarholm^e  ChUT^  ^  which  are  buried  all  the  Kings 
of  Sweden ! 

*  Yesterday  morning  the  steeple  was  t^u,^  \>^  ^htnlng,  and  hsa  been  burning  ever 
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nllo^  (hoagbaa|ipo«Ml  to  be  extfa^iiiflhecL  It  wm  about  five  o'clock  p.m.  vhon  I  wrote 
^  dingt  doqg,  beU,'  aboye.  It  Is  now  mid-nighty  and  I  hare  juat  returned  from  the  con- 
flagration. When  I  went  out,  I  could  aee  nothing  but  a  little  quiet  flame  curling  round 
the  ball  on  the  top  of  the  spire.  It  gained  alowly :  the  apire  crumbled  and  fell  piece- 
mealf  and  bj  ten  o'clock  the  body  of  the  church  waa  in  flames.    It  was  a  magnificent 

spectacle : 

*  What  light  throash  the  heayeni  In  t  radden  spire 
flbooti  quSreriDg  upward  T   Ftre  I  *t  to  fire  1 
*  There  are  wild  fomu,  hunyinf  to-and-fro, 

Been  darkly  clear  on  that  Inrid  i^ow  \ 
There  are  about,  and  sifmalguD,  and  call. 
And  the  daahlng  of  water  ~  hat  froitleM  all  t 
Man  may  not  fetter  nor  ocean  tame 
The  might  and  wrath  of  the  roahing  flame.* 

*  P.  S. :  The  interior  of  the  church,  being  arched  with  brick,  has  been  saved ;  includ- 
ing many  fine  paintings,  and  the  tombs  of  the  ancient  kings.' 


Gossip  with  Rbaobbs  ahb  Cobbbsfokbemts. — One  of  the  pleasantest  things 
in  our  life-editorial^  is  the  oordial,  we  might  well  say  afioctioDBtei  ocNrrospond- 
eDoe  with  which  we  are  fitvoced  from  distant  *  fellow-citizens^'  whose  laces  we 
shall  never  look  upon  in  this  world.  Of  such  a  character  is  the  following  firom 
an  unknown  friend.  It  comes  aU  the  way  from  Hagerstown,  Maryland,  *'  as  we 
do  guess,'  and  is  apropos  of  the  anniversary  of  the  day  on  which  the  lato 
lamented  Washototqii  Ibvino  passed  from  earth  to  heaven  : 

*  We  are  mostly  of  Duteh  descent,  *  hereaway/  with  a  mania  for  oaaala,  which  the 
comitry  not  pomitting,  we  have  become  innocent  of  transition :  indeed,  the  swain  who 
has  seen  the  snn  rise  on  the  oppoaito  side  of  the  mountain,  has  achieved  hnmoitality  in 
OQT  circle.  You  perceive  the  Dutch  descent  is  the  link  binding  us  to  the  KxiciuntBOGua ; 
nowhere  was  the  veritable  Dibdbicb  more  thorough  appreciated  and  revered ;  we  add 
to  the  Apostles'  Greed,  belief  in  the  KiricxKBBOCKni :  and  would  subscribe  to  the 

*  Thirty-Nine  Articles,'  were  that  reckoned  among  them.  I  am  a  Woiuv ;  have  been 
through  all  the  *  experiences: '  Whooping-cough,  Ifeaslea,  Dyspepsia,  *  Nerves,'  ^  Blues,' 
et  cetera ;  have  *  died  daUy,*  and  at  last  come  to  life,  health,  and  happinesa,  having 
found  the  *  Elixir  of  Uk* ^ Eseerti9e  wnd  FreA  Air.  I  began  wiUi  the  Homeopathic 
dose  of  half  a  mile ;  felt  the  thumb-screw  torture  at  every  joint :  persevered ;  and  now 
count  ten  miles  a  trifle,  in  all  weathers,  and  at  all  times ;  never  take  oold,  dyspepsia, 

*  nerves,'  or  the  doctor^s  stuiT:  and  in  consequence  never  get  cross.  Ask  our  scho- 
lars ~» there,  Sir  I  it 's  out !  I  did  n't  intend  to  betray  my  occupation,  but  ^  a  woman 
can't  keep  a  secret,'  you  know.  I  am  a  *  school-marm ; '  *  shoot ; '  *  young  ideas,'  ete. 
Withal  I  have  a  woman's  heart ;  and  long  to  throw  in  my  poor  meed  of  praise  to  the 
memory  of  the  noblest  sleeper  of  *  Sleepy  Hollow.'  We  first  heard  here  of  Washoiotoh 
Ibvino'b  death  at  that  solemn  hour  when  the  rosy  pomp  of  day  melts  into  the  calmer 
glory  of  night  Even  so  the  twilight's  radiance  of  his  life  had  melted  into  the  Eternal 
Glory  I  ffis  very  name  seemed  to  queU  all  woridly  yeaminga :  in  his  heart  the  angels 
of  PsAGB  and  Lovb  had  fokled  their  winga,  as  in  their  *  own  calm  Homb.'  The  golden 
bowi  was  indeed  *  broken ;  the  ulver  cord  loosed ; '  and  the  *  BBOumers  went  about  the 
streets.'  How  many  golden  grains  have  I  gleaned  firom  his  sheaves,  since  I  emeiged 
firom  the  AiaMan  lUasions  to  the  &irer  enehaolme&ts  of  the  Alhambra:  or»  still  spell- 
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bolIBd,ftlnol1redtilefia^offdMdow<-««tldering8oflllOMt^  tin  Mtttaly  foratt 

aadnmy  Tifleyvof  this  wealeni  OanMn,  'ckisttn  «f  Eaolior  to  (k«  mMxig  trib«  of 

Burope !    Even  the  halo  around  the  name  of  Washinoton  gMiMd  eflUge&oe  from  U$ 

pen ;  aa  the  proud  might  of  waters  ia  made  luminoas  by  the  gentle  play  of  aun-beama. 

I  remember  once  reading  to  a  friend  not  a  few  of  the  humorous  and  pathetic  paanges  in 

the  *  Sketch'Book.'    While  the  thought-laden  sentences  still  made  music  in  our  hearts^ 

he  said :  *  t  am  alwayt  a  better  man  after  readin/g  Wathin^w^  Irving*    Truly  Wash- 

HTGTON  Ibting  *  caught  a  sun-beam  from  cTcry  wave,  a  melody  in  every  wind.'    I  would 

write  above  his  grave : 

*  Ar  !  the  Mulfl  *  of  inch  *  who  die, 
Are  but  wn^ans  lifted  higher  1 ' 

'  WHle  England,  mourning,  lays  her  titled  dead  beneath  the  grand  funeral  dome,  we 
quietly  yield  our  sleeper  back  to  the  bosom  of  Earth,  and  turn  away  with  a  *  sad,  sad 
joy :  *  for  we  know  the  grave  hath  not  power  to  steal  firom  our  hearts  the  Influcnoo  of 
his  eloquent  life.  We  look  not  for  his  equal.  *  Naturi  made  him,  and  then  broke 
the  mould.' ' 

.^cery  5<>dy  loved  Washinoton  Irvino.  -  -  -  Wbkn  William  Gullin  Bbtant 
was  travelling  in  Spain,  and  writing  a  description  of  what  he  saw  in  his  Journey- 
ings,  for  the  daily  journal  with  which  he  has  so  long  been  connected  as  editor 
in  chief^  we  remember  especially  thereabout  of  this  correspondence,  wherein 
the  writer  spoke  of  the  impression  made  upon  his  mind  and  his  hearty  by  a 
view  which  suddenly  burst  upon  him,  in  an  abrupt  turn  of  a  mountain-rood, 
of  the  green-blue  Atlantic  There  was  sublimity  in  the  expanse  of  the  *  round 
ocean,  girdled  with  the  sky,'  but  the  humanity,  the  poetry  of  the  scone,  was 
embodied  in  the  thought  which  followed  that  *  waste  of  Sba'  till  with  an  out- 
stretched,  sheltering  arm,  it  washed,  in  almost  silent  ripples,  the  borders  of  his 
garden  at  Roslyn,  on  Long-Ishmd.  And  this,  let  us  say  to  all  our  poetical  cor- 
respondents— yes,  and  prose  correspondents  too — is  the  main  thing.  You 
must  associate  human,  natural,  common  feeling,  with  your  pictures  of  nature, 
or  they  amount  to  nothing :  they  are  the  dry  outlines,  the  mere  limning,  of  a 
landscape-painter's  first  study,  or  sketclL  We  remember  saying  to  Mr.  Bbyakt, 
one  night  at  the  *  Century  Club'  that  his  ^ SnoW'Shower^  in  the  ^Kniekerboeher 
Illustrated  Gallery,^  (a  most  grateful  Testimonial  to  the  Editob  hereof,  which 
cost,  'by  bin  and  voucher,'  over  sixteen  thousand  dollars,)  had  always  made 
an  exceedingly  forcible  impression  upon  our  mind,  the  oftener  we  pronounced 
it  to  ourselves  —  for  we  remembered  every  word  of  it  from  its  first  perusal  — 
by  reason  of  the  human  feeling  which  it  embodied,  in  connection  not  only,  but 
intermingled  with,  the  scene  itselfl  Now  how  all  this  has  been  confirmed  this 
very  day  1  Within  two  hours  the  whole  scene  of  the  *  Snow-Shower '  has  been 
enacted  before  our  eyes,  over  the  wide  Tappaan-Zee  and  the  foldings  of  the  cold 
blue  hills  which  rise  upon  its  eastern  border.  *  First  it  anew,  then  thew,  then 
friz,*  as  Hood  says,  literally.  If  Mr.  Bbtaxt,  in  writing  the  *  Snow-Shower,* 
had  kxdced  upon  all  which  we  saw,  he  could  not  have  made  a  more  perfect 
eounterpart  The  son-beams,  from  the  opening  cloud,  when  the  snow-shower 
WIS  over-past,  concentred  upon  Smg-Smg,  (*  poor  prisoocn,'  we  thought,  *  you 
camioi  see  this!')  and  then  flitted  along  in  brif^dmi  9fcU,  UH  iJbmf  Aided 
away  beyond  the  soarcce  of  the  Croton :  cnctly  ae  if  Biannrs's  Maiettn  wee 
op  in  the  sky,  and  he  was  nmg  the  fkm  te  his  DnnaumpSifitL  But  rsttd 
flie*9now-8hower:'  Hwfil  doabdeM  be  iieir  to  iDStiy  of  oar  ottMroilS  iMi# 
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reidera;  althoagii  th^  may  ooii8id«r  it  not  OT«r-mode8t  to  quote  in  our  own 
pages  from  a  'Testimonkl '  so  entirely  personal  But  the  world  meets  nobody 
half-way ;  *  so  here  goes : ' 

*  Staxd  here  by  mj  lide  and  tnni,  I  prajr, 

On  the  lake  below  thy  crentle  eyes ; 
The  clouds  hang  over  it.  neavy  and  gray, 

And  dark  and  silent  tne  water  lies : 
And  out  of  that  iVoxen  mist  the  snow  * 

In  wayeiing  flakes  begins  to  flow ; 

Flake  after  flake, 
They  sink  in  the  dark  and  silent  lake. 

*  See  how  in  a  living  swarm  thej  come 

From  the  chambers  beyond  that  misty  veil. 
Some  hover  awhile  in  air,  and  some 

Bush  prone  from  the  sky  like  summer  hail. 
All,  dropping  swiftly  or  settling  slow, 
Meet  and  are  still  in  the  depth  oelow ; 

Flake  after  flake. 
Dissolved  in  the  dark  and  silent  lake. 

*  Here  delicate  snow-stars,  ont  of  the  cloud, 

Come  floating  downward  in  airy  play. 
lake  spani^les  dropped  from  the  glistening  crowd 

That  whiten  by  night  the  milky  way ; 
There  broader  and  bnrlier  masses  fall, 
The  BoUen  waters  hnrr  them  all : 

Flake  after  flake 
All  drowned  in  the  dark  and  silent  lake. 

*  And  some,  as  on  tender  wings  thcv  glide 

IPVom  their  chilly  birth-cloud,  dim  and  gray, 
Are  joined  in  their  fall,  and  side  by  side 

Come  clinging  along  their  unsteady  war : 
As  fHend  wfth  friend,  or  husband  with  wife. 
Makes  hand  in  hand  the  passage  of  life, 

Each  mated  flake 
Soon  sinks  in  the  dark  and  silent  lake. 

*Lo  I  while  we  are  gazing,  in  swifter  haste 

Stream  down  the  snows  till  the  air  is  white ; 
As  myriads,  by  myriads  madly  chased, 

They  fling  tnemselvcs  iVom  their  shadowy  height. 
The  fab,  fhul  creatures  of  middle  sky, 
What  speed  thev  make  with  the  grave  so  nigh : . 

Flake  after  flake, 
To  lie  in  the  dark  and  ailent  lake ! 

'  I  see  in  thy  gentle  eyes  a  tear : 

They  turn  to  me  in  sorrowful  thought ; 
Thou  thinkest  of  friends,  the  good  and  dear, 

Who  were  for  a  time,  and  now  are  not ; 
Like  these  fair  children  of  cloud  and  frost, 
Tliat  glisten  a  moment  and  then  are  lost ; 

Flake  after  flake 
All  lost  in  the  daik  and  silent  lake. 

*  Yet  look  again,  for  the  clouds  divide : 

A  gleam  of  blue  on  the  water  lies ; 
And  far  away  on  the  mountain  side 

A  sun-beam  falls  from  the  opening  skies. 
But  the  hurrying  host  that  flew  between 
The  doud  and  tne  water  no  more  is  seen : 

Flake  after  flake 
At  rest  in  the  dark  and  silent  lake.' 

Since  this  soft  ^  snow-shower,*  the  rain  which  followed,  and  the  ice  which 
ensued,  we  went  down  the  lane  through  the  bright  green  cedars,  their  '  tods  * 
heavy  with  snow;  which  ever  and  anon  dropped  from  the  thidc  branches,  (as 
we  saw,  fiur  along  through  the  colonnades  and  corridors  of  small  pendent-paper 
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bsrky  trunks)  and  slode  swifUy  upon  the  echoing  crust,  like  com  in  the 

*  hopper '  of  a  grist-mill,  gliding  rattingly  down  to  its  destiny  between  the 
upper  and  nether  mill-stone.  -  -  -  It  will  already  have  been  seen,  by 
the  thousands  of  readers  of  the  widely-disseminated  sheets  of  our  friends  of 
the  daily  metropolitan  press,  how  imiversally  haye  been  re§choed  the  obit- 
uary honors  which  haye  been  heaped  upon  the  memory  of  The  Late  Judge 
WiUiam  Kent  Like  many  of  our  younger  contemporaries  of  the  press, 
whose  names  are  upon  the  nib  of  our  pen  as  we  write,  our  acquaintance  with 
Mr.  Kent  was  first  eetdblUhed  at  the  Dinner  given  to  Mr.  DieJeens  at  the  Aetor 
jGT&um,  Jyy  the  ^ Naveltief^  Cluh^  o/NewTorJc^  *one  of  the  most  pleasant  and 
intellectual  entertainments  which  he  had  in  America,*  as  he  himself  wrote  soon 
after,  in  a  note  now  before  us.  Judge  William  Kknt  presided :  and  from  the 
first,  every  member  and  guest  of  the  Club  saw  that  he  was,  after  all,  at  least  the 

*  presiding'  genius  of  the  occasion.  Nothing  could  haye  been  more  unaffected, 
self-possessed,  and  entirely  charming,  than  his  manner.  Few  who  knew  him, 
will  oyer  forget  the  mellow,  low  tones  of  his  Toice,  and  the  ^winsomeness'  of 
the  tranquil  smiles  which  always  illustrated  his  yaried,  and  espedally  his  inci- 
dental, humorous  conversation.  We  had  the  pleasure,  on  the  occasion  to 
which  we  allude,  to  sit  upon  the  left,  and  next. to  the  President;  and  can 
well  believe  that  what  Mr.  Benjamin  D.  Silliman  said  of  him,  in  his  admirable 
eulogy  before  the  New-Tork  bar,  was  eminently  true :  he  *  had  a  remarkable 
memory ;  he  forgot  nothing  :*  and  such,  we  think,  must  have  been  the  im- 
pression of  our  guest ;  for  not  a  character  previously  drawn  by  Mr.  Dickens, 
however  humble,  but  was,  in  all  its  characteristics,  as  familiar  to,  and  as  well 
understood  by  him,  as  by  the  author  himself.  Our  impression  formed  of 
Judge  Kent  at  this  time,  was  confirmed  and  heightened  by  all  that  we  after- 
ward knew  of  him ;  and  it  was  our  good  fortune  to  meet  him  often  in  society, 
and  to  receive  his  literary  counsel,  and  on  one  or  two  occasions,  assistance  in 
our  review-department  from  his  polished  pen.  It  has  been  well  said  of  him, 
that  as  *  a  belles-lettres  scholar  he  had  few  equals  in  this  country.  His  reading 
was  not  limited  by  the  ordinarily  wise  rule,  *"  non  multa  sed  tnultum^^  but  it  was 
both  multa  et  tnultum.  Whatever  he  studied  he  studied  thoroughly.  He  read 
every  thing,  and  he  remembered  every  thing.  What  he  read  did  not  remain  with 
him  a  mere  accumulation  of  knowledge  and  ideas,  but  became  part  of  his 
mental  nature,  storing  and  strengthening  his  mind  without  impairing  its  origin- 
ality.' Having  often  witnessed  the  dignity,  urbanity,  and  surpassing  gentleness 
of  Judge  Kent's  bearing  upon  the  bench,  in  our  Court  of  Oyer  and  Terminer, 
we  can  fully  concur  in  the  following  passage  from  a  tribute  to  his  revered 
memory  by  his  brothers  of  our  metropolitan  bar : 

*  In  contemplating  the  charactor  of  our  deceased  brother,  we  most  naturally  and 
fondly  revert  to  those  qualities  of  his  mind  and  heart  which  graced  his  personal  de- 
meanor and  intercourse — to  his  ever-cheerful  temper,  his  warm  affections  and  genial 
sympathies,  his  fresh  and  playful  spirit,  and  to  the  rare,  varied,  and  extensive  literary 
and  daisical  acquirements  which  he  possessed  in  such  richness,  and  held  in  such  ever- 
ready  command. 

'While  thus  mindful  of  the  personal  attractions  now  lost  to  us  forever,  we  should 
not  omit  to  testify  our  high  appreciation  of  the  professional  learning,  the  clear  and  per- 
suasive method  of  reasoning,  the  nice  power  of  discrimination,  imvarying  industry, 
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strict  sense  of  jostice,  inflexible  integrity,  and  great  practical  wisdom  which  iUostrated 
and  adorned  bis  career  as  a  leading  member  of  the  Bar,  and  as  a  distinguished  Judge 
of  ibis  Circuit,  reflecting  additional  honor  upon  the  great  name  he  inherited,  and 
placing  his  memory  justly  by  the  side  of  his  illustrious  father.' 

His  death  was  one  of  peace,  as  his  life  had  been  of  uprightnegs.  He  had  so 
lived  and  so  believed,  that  when  the  time  had  come  for  him  to  walk  through 
the  dark  valley,  he  '  feared  no  evil ;'  but  leaned  on  the  rod  and  the  staff  which 
can  alone  support  man  in  that  dread  hour.  *  Tread  lightly  on  his  ashes,  ye 
men  of  Genius,  for  he  was  your  kinsman  I  —  weed  clean  his  grave,  ye  men  of 
Goodness,  for  he  was  your  brother  I '  Such  was  the  beautiful  invocation  ut- 
tered by  the  deceased  upon  the  death  of  Mr.  Butler.  How  truly  and  fondly 
will  arise  the  same  aspiration  for  his  friend  and  brother,  who  has  now  joined 
him  in  the  ^Better  Land!*  -  -  -  From  *  Cuyahoga  Falls,  Ohio,'  comcth  the 
following:  *  Seeing  that  in  speaking  of  your  correspondent  of  *  Saline  Mines,  HI.,' 
you  have  placed  ^  clever*  in  *  small  caps,'  I  am  emboldened  to  send  you  the  fbl 
lowing  *  Tale  of  a  Traveller^*  which  I  happened  to  hear  the  other  day,  and 
which,  if  it  *  hits '  you  as  it  did  me,  I  know  what  you  '11  do.'  Print  it,  of  course : 
but  may  we  be  pardoned  for  hinting,  from  certain  external  and  internal  evidence, 
that  these  two  *  clever '  men-  have  seen  each  other  in  a  mirror  every  day  for  ? 
twelve-month  f  ^  While  sitting  in  front  of  a  store  the  other  day,  in  a  town  on 
the  lower  Ohio  river,  waiting  for  a  steamboat,  I  listened  to  and  laughed  at  tho 
following  story,  and  if  the  reader  is  *  so  dispoged,'  he  can  '  go  and  do  likewise : ' 
A  gentleman,  who  seemed  to  be  known  as  ^  Doc,'  said :  *  Last  summer.  Bill 

g and  I  wanted  to  go  Louisville,  and  we  waited  two  days  for  an  *  up-river' 

boat,  without  getting  one;  and  as  the  river  was  pretty  low,  I  told  Bill  I  should 
take  the  packet  to  Evansville,  and  go  from  there  in  the  cars,  and  that  he  had 
better  go  along.  Now  Bill  had  never  seen  a  rafl-road  in  his  life,  and  he  was 
^mighty  skeery'  about  riding  on  the  ^keers,'  as  he  called  them.  But  I  told 
him  I  would  see  him  through  all  right,  and  finally  he  *'  reckoned  he  'd  try  it : ' 
so  when  the  padcet  came  along,  we  got  on  and  went  up  to  Evansville :  next 
morning  I  got  Bill  a  ticket,  and  we  started  out  for  Yinoennes.  After  we  had 
got  under  head-way,  Bill  looked  out  and  siud :  *  Well,  she 's  a-clattering  along 
right  smart'  ^Oh  I  this  is  nothing,'  said  I,  *  just  wait  until  we  get  onto  tho  Ohio 
and  Mississippi  Road,  if  you  want  to  see  running! '  When  we  arrived  at  Yin- 
oennes, we  had  to  change  cars  for  Louisville ;  and  we  had  not  much  tune  to  do  it 
in,  either.  Bill  was  about  wild  at  the  rushing  of  the  passengers  on  the  plat- 
form, the  rumbling  of  the  baggage-truck  behind  him,  and  blowing  and  whistling 
of  the  engines.  I  pushed  him  through  into  a  car,  however,  but  it  was  so  ftill 
that  we  could  not  get  seats  together ;  but  I  got  him  a  seat  in  the  forward-part 
of  the  car,  and  I  took  one  fhrther  back.  We  soon  got  under  way ;  and  you 
know  they  run  that  express  train  *  like  sixty ;  *  and  I  could  see  by  watching 
Bill,  that  he  was  getting  *  mighty  onaizy : '  he  looked  all  around  him,  and  over- 
head, and  then  back  at  me ;  but  I  never  Met  on '  that  I  saw  him.  By-and-by 
the  cars  roared  into  a  tunnel  where  it  was  as  dark  as  tar ;  and  you  know  what  an 
awfiil  noise  the  cars  make  in  those  tunnels.  Well,  as  soon  as  we  got  out  into 
day-light,  up  jumped  Bill  ;  and  as  he  turned  around,  I  saw  that  he  was  a-wink- 
ing  and  a-blioking,  and  rubbing  his  eyes  at  a  great  rate.  Pretty  soon  he  made 
a  start  down  the  car  toward  me,  groping  and  feeling  along  like  a  blmd  man : 
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whea  he  came  to  my  seat^  and  had  taken  a  good  hold  of  H,  he  leaned  over,  and 
in  a  low,  firightened,  stammering  Toice,  said :  *Doc,  I — I  —  I  say,  there  's 
something  the  matter  with  me:  I — I — I  was  blind  fbr  about  a  hdlf-ininute 
juitnotof^^  •  '  '  Hub  is  a  rhapsody  1 — hut  let  the  yonng  hnsband  and 
father  glorify  his  little  lactirerous  animalcule.  The  young  wife  and  mother 
will  like  him  none  the  less  for  it ;  and  that  ought  to  si^isfy  him : 

ISsis. 

^  Osr  tip-toe  I  entered  the  bed-room  of  Babt  : 
My  fingers  were  tingling  clear  out  to  their  tip-enda 
With  DXiasAil  expeotancv's  luscious  sweet  fever ; 
As  trembling  1  parted  the  gossamer  curtains 
Where  Baby  lay,  fair  as  a  Iresh  mominff-glory, 
Soft-cushioned  on  folds  of  the  bluest  of  velvet  — 
A  rose-bud  dropped  down  on  a  bed  of  blue  lilies. 

*  Like  petals  of  purest  and  pinkest  petunias, 
Four  dolioate  fingers  crept  oat  of  their  nestling. 
Transparent  and  chubby,  they  rest  on  the  crib^s-cdge. 
And  (Lraping  the  fingers  a  fringe  of  erooh^t-work, 

As  flossy  and  light  iis  a  net-weo  of  snow-laeo, 
Lay,  kissing  them  daintily  —  ever  so  daintily  I 

*  NaUs  soft  and  to  tiny,  and  tinted  like  pink-buds, 
liooked  up  to  me  temptingly  —  *  ever  so  cunning ; ' 
And  asked  me  to  kiss  them,  and  oh !  how  I  longed  to. 
But  dare  not,  for  Baby  was  smiling  so  sweetly 

I  knew  he  beheld  then  an  angel-face  near  him. 

*  Loose  ringed,  on  his  temples  of  pure  alabaster, 
Lay  curls  of  the  softest  and  lightest  of  texture, 
As  sketched  by  a  crayon  of  delicate  gold-tint : 
Such  curls  as  the  gods  gave  to  Cupid  and  Pbtcbe  I 
Those  kissable  curls,  with  their  live,  springing  tendrils, 
Came  up  to  my  lips  and  went  down  to  my  beart-strings. 

*  Those  eye-lids  so  filmy,  translucent  as  amber, 

Were  colored  and  toned  by  the  blue  eyes  beneath  them. 
To  softest  of  purple.    0  marvelloas  eye-lida  1 

*  Ah  1  what  is  this  clinging  so  close  at  my  heart-strings  ? 
'T  is  fear — that  I  know  by  the  thrill  in  my  bosom ; 

'T  is  bom  of  these  ringlets  and  fingers  and  eye-lids  : 

Bom  of  this  beauty  too  prodons  for  mortals ; 

It  tells  me  I  look  on  the  face  of  an  angel 

That  lies  there  deceiving  my  soul  by  concealing 

Its  pinions  beneath  the  blue  waves  of  the  velvet. 

*  I  '11  wake  him  I  —  with  kisses  that  even  an  angel 
For  such  rare  enjoyment  would  fold  its  wings  gladly : 
Would  oling  to  mortality  long  for  the  love  of  I 

*  There  I  there  1  I  have  reddened  the  white  brow  of  Babv, 
Between  those  two  limnings  of  delicate  laoe-work-^ 
The  rarest  of  eye-brows :  his  laugh  re&ssures  me  1 

I  '11  crush  him  down  hard,  wings  and  all,  on  my  bosom, 
And  ponish  the  darling  with  r^  made  of  kisses  1 ' 

One  would  hardly  think  that  the  writer  of  this  gushing  Sapphic-lyric  is  the 
same  brave  man  who  ^ lay  down  on  the  floor'  of  the  rail-car,  at  the  suggestion 
of  the  man  who  *  sold  him  land  ^nd  ore,'  as  recorded  in  our  last  number :  but 
it  is  a  fact,  nevertheless.  •  -  -  In  one  of  the  recent  eulogies  upon  the 
late  Judge  Kjint,  (whose  death  is  elsewhere  noticed  in  these  pages,)  we  find 
the  following  reference  to  his  eminent  father,  Chancellor  Kbnt:  'Toward  the 
dose  of  his  life,  he  deriyed  great  satis&ction  in  reviewing  in  his  mind  sometimes 
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Bome  leading  principle  of  the  law,  going  bade  to  its  origin,  to  the  reasons  from 
which  it  sprang,  and  then  recalling  in  their  order  the  subsequent  cases,  in  Eng- 
land and  in  this  country,  in  which  it  had  been  considered,  shaped,  enlarged,  or 
qualified  down  to  the  final  settled  rule :  at  other  times  he  would  select  some 
period  of  history,  perhaps  some  English  reign,  and  recall  its  politics,  its  law, 
its  eminent  men,  its  military  acts,  and  its  literature,  in  connection  with  the  con- 
temporaneous history  and  condition  of  other  countries ;  sometimes  a  campaign, 
perhaps  of  Albzanoeb,  or  GjEsab,  or  Marlbobouoh,  or  Napolbok,  with  its 
plan,  its  policy,  its  incidents,  and  its  results.'  This  reminds  us  of  an  anecdote 
which  ICr.  Hbnrt  Gabt,  (*John  Watbbs,')  who  was  a  fervent  admirer  and 
warm  friend  of  Hhe  Chancellor,*  once  told  us,  in  illustration  of  the  profound- 
ness and  variety  of  his  legal  knowledge,  and  the  simple  manner  in  which  ho 
applied  the  thoughts  which  were  always  ^ about'  him.  *Mr.  Gabt,'  said  he, 
one  day,  *  perhaps  I  can  in  one  respect  say  more  concerning  this  library  than 
you  can  of  yours  —  I  have  read  every  volume  in  it  through  and  through ;  and 
you  will  find  my  remarks  and  annotations  in  pencil  in  every  book  on  these 
shelves:  you  do  n't  doubt  me,  of  course,  when  I  say  so,  but  test  me :  take  'em 
out — here,  there,  any  where.'  A  cursory  examination  showed  that  each  vo- 
lume, so  fiir  as  examined,  was  crowded  in  the  margin  with  copious  notes ;  from 
which,  no  doubt  to  this  day,  the  *  Oommentariei '  have  derived,  from  time  to 
time,  renewed  accessions  of  legal  learning.  But  let  us  pass  to  the  exhibition 
of  Leffal  BeadineM  for  Penonal  Consequmces,  which  we  have  hinted  at 
above.  When  Ganandaigua  had  some  sixty  or  seventy-five  inhabitants ;  when 
all  the  villages  of  the  Western  part  of  our  State  were  almost  *  not ; '  Ghancel- 
lor  KksTj  and  his  wife  Bbtst,  (we  think  we  are  right  in  the  name,)  were  tra- 
velling in  a  one-horse  wagon,  in  an  unfrequented  road,  toward  the  house  of 
friends  who  lived  in  that  then  more  inaccessible  region ;  for  it  was  in  the  *  Phelps 
and  Marvin  Purchase,'  the  desponding  buyers  of  which  were  cheered  by  the 
prediction,  that  in  ^  less  th^xij^y  years  a  line  of  daily  stages  would  be  running 
from  Albany  to  Lake  Erie ! '  Night  came  on ;  the  travellers  lost  their  way ; 
took  the  wrong  road :  the  horse  *  feeling  on'  as  well  as  he  could  in  the  gather- 
ing darkness  of  the  forest-path :  at  length  he  stopped  altogether.  Just  as  the 
clear  blue  eye  of  ^  the  Chancellor  '  discerned  the  light  of  a  dwelling  in  the  dis- 
tance. The  tired  animal  was  chirruped  on,  and  the  weary  travellers  reached 
the  log-house,  where  a  good  wood-fire  was  glowing,  and  a  long  tallow  candle 
burning  in  the  window.  Its  only  occupant  was  a  *  busy  housewife,  plying  her 
evening  care.'  She  made  the  Chancellor  and  his  wife  welcome ;  explained  that 
she  had  got  supper  ready  for  *■  her  man,'  who  was  ^  cuttin'  cord-wood '  some 
three  or  four  miles  off,  and  sometimes  did  n't  come  home  till  quite  late.'  She 
gave  the  travellers  a  good  homely  supper,  with  an  excellent  cup  of  tea ;  set 
aside  her  husband's  repast  for  his  refi^shment  when  he  should  arrive ;  told  her 
guests  that  she  *  guessed  they  was  awful  tired,  and  would  like  to  go  to  bed,  as 
for  her  part,  she  should; '  and  added :  *  Tou  may  take  our  bed,  in  the  comer 
there,  and  when  my  man  comes,  please  let  him  in :  we  'U  sleep  up  chamber.' 
So  saying,  she  bade  them  *good  night,'  took  a  candle,  and  went  up  a  ladder 
through  a  square  hatch-way  or  trap-door  to  an  ungamished  *  upper  chamber.' 
Her  guests  now  retired :  but  as  they  lay  conversing,  the  Judge  suddenly  said : 
'Bbtst,  the  door  do  n't  lock :  that  *  man '  will  be  coming  home  before  long : 
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and  seeing  ^another  man,*  as  he  will  suppose,  in  bed  with  his  wife,  he *11  hegm 
toekopf  That  will  iMVtfr  do.  I  *11  fix  it,  though :  I 'U  pUoe  the  table  against 
the  door,  and  while  he  is  pushing  it  open,  I  can  make  the  whole  thing  plain  to 
him  in  a  minute.*  So  *  the  Ghahcxllor  '  arose,  and  had  just  pushed  the  sup- 
per-table against  the  door,  when  a  tall  stalwart  figure,  in  red-flannel  shirt- 
sleeves, with  a  big  bUck  cat-skin  cap  on  his  head,  shoved  open  the  door. 
'  Lodkod  he  frowningly '  — very  :  but  thus  then  his  distinguished  interloper : 
^  My  name,'  said  he,  *  is  Jambs  Ksmt  :  I  am  Chancellor  of  the  State  of  New- 
York  :  the  woman  in  that  bed  is  my  wife  Bstbt  :  your  wife  is  up-stairs :  there 
is  your  supper ! '  This  brief  grouping  of  relevant  faots^  without  one  tautolo- 
giokl  word,  is  as  characteristic  of  the  utterer,  as  the  most  condensed  ^  legal  state- 
ment '  in  the  world-renowned  *  Commentaries.'    But  you  should  have  heard 

*  John  Watbbs  '  tell  the  story.  ...  *  Tou  were  talking  the  other  day,'  writes 
an  old  friend,  whom  to  know  is  to  esteem,  *  about  Phrenology.  Perhaps  this  story 
may  amuse  you,  or  some  casual  reader :  *  In  one  of  the  interior  cities  of  this 
State  there  lived,  on  a  time,  a  very  '  clever  fellow '  of  a  lawyer,  who  had  once 
been  a  judge  of  some  small  local  court  He  was  rather  ^  soft,'  but  lived  on  in 
happy  unconsciousness  of  the  fact  He  could  not  see  farther  into  a  mill-stone 
than  others  could — unless  there  was  a  hole  in  it  But  he  thought  he  knew  a 
thing  or  two,  although  he  vras  a  leetle  wanting  in  the  bump  of  far-reaching 
sagacity — that  organ  called  ea^isality,  which  distinguished  such  men  as  Bacon 
ai^d  BoNAPABTB.  One  day  one  of  the  Fowlbbs  came  to  his  town,  and  began, 
as  your  countiymnn  has  it,  to  ^feel  of  folks'  heads,  and  give  a  receipt  of  what's 

inside  on  'em,'  and  our  friend,  Judge  H went  to  be  *felt  on.'    A  friend 

met  him  coming  out  of  the  Professor's  room  with  one  of  his  blue  papers,  and 
said  to  him :  *So,  Judge,  you  've  been  to  have  your  head  examined  too,  have 
you?  What  do  you  think  of  it?'  *0h?'  said  the  Judge,  4t  is  wonderfull 
Look  here  I  There 's  eaeualty  marked  very  low.  That 's  very  right — I  never 
had  an  accident  in  my  life  I "  -  -  -  A  rbcbnt  London  journal  (we  think 
it  is  the  new  and  very  able  Saturday  Eeview)  says:  ^The  English  language, 
suckled  in  America,  is  the  language  to  *■  grin  the  bark  off  a  tree.'  No  man,  let 
him  be  bom  in  Europe,  Asia,  or  Africa,  can  tell,  or  guess  at,  the  *  tarnation 
pedwer '  of  the  English  tongue,  unless  he  has  had  a  true  wrestle  with  the  Yan- 
kee. It  must  blow  a  steady  ^Down-Easter,'  before  it  is  truly  felt  at  the  core. 
The  real  Yankee  dialect  is  English,  stripped  to  the  skin:  full  of  slang  and 
earnestness ;  bursting  with  meaning  and  mischief;  and  relishing  all  over  of 
slyness  and — danger.'  This  is  all  true,  and  very  forcibly  expressed:  and  as 
an  instance  of  the  *  meaning  and  mischief'  of  'English  stripped  to  the  skin,' 
we  cite,  in  the  midst  of  wars  and  rumors  of  wars,  a  passage  from  Lowbll's 

*  Yankee  Recruit'  at  Saltillo,  at  the  time  of  the  Mexican  war.  Hosxa  Bigblow 
accompanied  the  *  piece '  with  a  characteristic  account  of  its  history.  *  The  fol- 
lerin  Billet,'  he  says,  *  was  writ  hum  by  a  Yung  feller  of  our  town  that  wuz 
cussed  fool  enuff  to  goe  atrottin  inter  Miss  Chiff  arter  a  Drum  and  fife.  It 
ain't  Nater  for  a  feller  to  let  on  that  he 's  sick  o'  any  biznesa  that  he  went  intu 
off  his  own  free  will  and  a  Cord,  but  I  rather  cal'late  he 's  middlin  tired  o!  vo- 
lunteerin  By  this  time.  I  bleeve  u  may  put  dependunts  on  his  statemence. 
For  I  never  heered  nothin  bad  on  him  let  Alone  his  havin  what  Parson  Wilbub 
cals  a  pongehong  for  cocktales,  and  sea  U  truz  a  soshiashun  of  idoea  sot  him 
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Bgoin  artertlie  Crooting  Sargient  oob  he  wore  a  oocktele  onto  his  hat  hin 
Folks  gin  the  letter  to  me  and  I  shew  it  to  parson  Wilbur  and  he  ees  it  onghter 
Bee  printed.'  We  think  so  too :  espeeiaUy  '  about  these  dajs,'  as  the  Ahnaaac 
has  it: 

^Thu  kind  o^Mgeiin*  slat  a  mite  hke  our  Ooloh0rtmiifl&*, 
A  chap  ooald  clear  right  out  from  there  eft  only  looked  like  ramm\ 
An*  th*  Cunnles,  tu,  could  kiver  up  their  shappoes  with  bandanncrSf 
An'  send  the  insines  skootin'  to  the  bar-room  with  their  bamieni, 

yTear  o'  gittin*  ou  'em  spotted,)  an'  a  feller  oould  ciy  quarter, 
f  he  flred  away  his  ramrod  artur  too  much  rum  an  water. 
Beoolleot  wilt  fVin  we  bed,  yon  *ii  I  an  Star  Hollib, 
Up  there  to  Waltham  plain  la&t  fall,  a-havln'  the  Comwalli«  ? 
ThiB  sort  o*  thing  aint  i«^  like  that — I  wish  that  I  wuz  ftirder— 
Kime-ponee  a  day  fer  cillin'  folka  comea  kind  o'  k>w  for  mnider, 
(Wy  I 've  worked  out  to  slawterin'  some  fer  Deacon  Cephas  Billiks, 
An'  in  the  hardest  times  there  wax  I  oilers  fetched  ten  shUlinSf ) 
There 's  snthin'  gits  into  my  throat  thet  makes  it  hard  to  swaller. 
It  comes  so  nateral  to  think  about  a  hempen  collar ; 
It  'b  glory  —  but  in  spite  o*  all  my  tryin'  to  git  callons, 
I  foela  land  o'  in  a  cart,  a-ridin'  to  the  gaUus. 
But  when  it  comes  to  bein*  killed — I  tell  ye  I  felt  streaked 
The  ftist  time  ever  I  found  out  why  bagganets  wuz  peaked; 
Here 's  how  it  wujt :  I  started  oat  to  go  to  a  fandango, 
The  sentinul  he  ups  an'  boz,  *  Thet  'b  furder  'an  you  can  go.' 
*  None  o'  your  sarse '  sez  I  j  ses  he, '  Stan'  back  I '    *  Aint  yon  a  buster  1* 
8ez  I,  ^  I'm  up  to  all  that  air,  I  gneas  I  've  bean  to  muster; 
I  know  wy  sentinels  air  sot ;  you  aint  a-goin'  to  eat  us ; 
Caleb  haint  no  monopoly  to  eonrt  the  scenoreetas : 
My  folks  to  hum  air  full  ez  good  ea  hisn  be,  by  golly  1 ' 
An'  so  ez  I  wuz  goin'  by,  not  thinkin'  wut  would  folly. 
The  everlastln'  ens  he  stuck  his  one-pronged  pitch-foik  in  me. 
An'  made  a  hole  right  thru  my  elose  ez  et  1  was  an  in'my. 

This  goin'  ware  glory  waits  ye  haint  one  agreeable  feetnr, 
An'  ef  it  wor  n't  fer  wakin'  snakes.  I  'd  home  agin  short  meter ; 
0  would  n't  I  be  off,  quick  time,  ef 't  wor  n't  thet  I  wuz  sartin 
They  'd  let  the  day-light  into  me  to  pay  me  fer  deaartin'  1 ' 

Now  there  is  a  wonderful  amount  of  sly  satire  in  familiar  *  rhyming-talk* 
like  this,  which  Uells.*  -  •  -  Doss  our  Western  Virginia  correspondent 
really  believe  the  *  Story*  which  old  *Uncle  Gabs*  told  one  night  to  an  'itin- 
erating diyine,'  who  was  afterward  a  chaplain  in  the  United  States  Senate  ? 
Like  the  good  chaplain,  we  must  say  we  '  mainly  doubt.'  But  to  the  story : 
*  *  Old  Gabb  '  was  especially  given  to  *  Tough  Tam-Spinning.^  On  one  occasion, 
while  sitting,  after  supper,  before  a  huge  log-fire  that  roared  and  crackled  in 
the  deep-throated  chimney-place,  he  commenced,  as  usual,  to  entertain  our 
clerical  friend  with  a  few  exploits  of  his  young  days.  He  remarked  :  ^Oame 
is  not  nigh  onto  as  plenty  as  it  used  to  be  in  old  times.'  '  No,'  replied  his 
friend,  '  I  suppose  hunters  are  more  numerous  t '  '  Not  nigh  onto  as  plenty,' 
continued  Uncle  Gabe,  who  seemed  to  be  lost  for  a  moment  in  a  reverie :  then 
giving  his  gray  locks  a  toss  and  elevating  his  shaggy  eye-brows,  '  not  nigh  onto 
as  plenty.  When  I  was  a  young  man  in  these  parts,  people  had  no  trouble  to 
get  any  thing  they  wanted  in  the  likes  of  meats :  sometimes  they  had  trouble 
to  raise  com,  as  the  tamal  varmints  had  to  be  vratched  to  keep  them  from 
carrying  away  the  whole  field.  One  day,  along  in  the  fiill  of  18  — ,  I  concluded 
to  go  out  an^  scout  about,  an'  see  ef  I  could  n't  bring  home  a  fbw  wild  turkeys, 
as  the  neighbors  said  they  was  oncommon  thick :  I  had  n't  been  out  afore :  so 
I  tuk  down  *  Old  Bbt's  an'  started  towards  the  Yough,  (Youghigheny,)  an*  when 
I  come  down  to  the  river,  I  looked  on  t'  other  side,  an'  I  see  sixteen  turkeys 
settin'  side-an'-side,  on  a  limb  that  hung  out  over  the  water.    I  fired  away  an' 
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sfidi  tile  linb  wide  «Doagh  to  let  the  tiirkeys'  toos  in:  the  bail  went  through, 
«n*  tho  ci»ck  olosed  up  an'  held  'em  ikst  t  I  loaded  an'  fired  ag'in  an'  cut. the 
limb  oSf  an'  down  it  fdl  m  the  water.  I  see  the  wild-honey  comin'  out  by  the 
gallon  from  where  I  had  out  it  o£  I  started  to  wade  across  the  river  to  git  the 
twlfieys ;  an'  when  I  had  got  about  half-way  orer,  the  fish  ran  in  under  my 
trewse's  so  thick  that  they  busted  off  a  big  metal  button  at  the  top  of  it,  whidi 
flew  a  hundred  yards,  an*  killed  a  bear  I "  -  -  -  ^  Siek  Fmntistj' horn  %  new 
and  anonymous  ooireqwndent,  is  a  short  production^  as  remarkable  for  its 
oddity  oflhought  as  for  its  style— both  of  which  are  truly  uni^e.  We  annex 
a  single  passage.  Speaking  <^  death,  and  what  he  terms  the  '  depriTatlons ' 
of  another  state  of  existence,  as  compared  with  this,  he  says : 

*  We  cannot  read  the  newspapers  in  the  other  world.  Charon  carries  no  mail.  It 
seems  as  though  it  would  be  a  great  privation  to  lose  sight  of  the  progress  of  this 
world ;  to  know  nothing  of  the  new  inventions,  and  the  rare  and  stirring  events  that 
are  continually  taking  place.  It  seems  as  though  I  should  like  to  hear  of  it,  when  all 
this  goodly  land  is  cultiirated  like  a  garden ;  when  the  unsightly  fences  all  disappear, 
and  all  traveUiag  is  done  on  tea-kettle  locomotives,  whizdng  along  the-garden  paths. 
It  may  be  the  lateit-oomer  brings  to  the  shadowy  land  news  up  to  the  hour  of  depar 
tore;  or  it  aiay  be  that  we  lose  aU  interest  in,  and  perhaps  all  knowledge  of,  this 
worid,  and  enter  the  next  as  fooUah  as  we  did  this.  We  do  not  know  but  we  may  be- 
come old-fiishioned  ghosts,  and  be  oooflned  to  the  same  scenes  that  we  are  at  present 
There  might  be  many  advantages  in  such  a  state  of  being:  we  might  travel  where  wo 
pleased,  with  no  ticket  to  produce  at  every  station,  and  no  bodies  to  be  ii^fured  at  every 
accident.  We  might  repose  on  whose  velvet  cushions  we  pleased,  and  regale  ourselves 
with  the  essence  of  the  best  dinners.  We  could  see  what  we  chose,  and  hear  what 
we  chose,  of  what  took  place  among  mortals ;  and  admire  the  beautiful  compensa- 
tion by  which  the  ghost  of  the  poor  laborer  might  take  possession  of  the  lordly  man- 
sion that  he  helped  to  build,  and  felicitate  ourselves  on  the  beautiful  system,  by  which, 
being  ghosts,  we  took  up  no  room,  and  could  consequently  in  no  way  interfere  with  or 
be  in  the  way  of  each  other.  There  are  a  thousand  surmises  we  might  make  in  regard 
to  our  future  state;  but  sdll  we  are  left  as  much  in  the  dark  as  ever.  Is  it  because  we 
live  in  a  fkntastic  worid,  or  because  the  mind  of  man  is  fantastic,  that  we  sometimes 
wonder  whether  life  is  not  the  dream  of  a  sfaigle  night  in  some  other  huge  Life,  and 
that  by-and-by  we  shall  awake  to  say  what  a  singular  dream  we  have  had  of  such  a 
strange  worid,  and  how  real  it  all  seemed  ot  the  time  f  We  do  not  know  where  any 
thing  begins  or  where  it  will  end ;  and  though  we  may  amuse  ourselves  by  trying  to 
find  out,  we  have  nothing  for  it  but  to  wait  until  the  great  ScHOOuusrsa  comes  around 
to  solve  the  problem  (or  us.' 

A  quaint  but  unpractised  writer.    -   -    -   OuRfHendS says  he  is  taking 

Lessons  in  Punning,  He  has  been  practising  a  little,  rudimentally :  and  here 
is  the  result :  *  Why  is  a  hen  immortal  ?  Because  her  son  never  sets.  Second : 
Why  does  a  sculptor  have  a  dreadful  death  ?  Because  he  makes  /aces  and 
busts.  Third :  Why  are  you,  when  entering  Thobbitrn's  store  in  John-street, 
like  certain  Southern  States?  Because  you  are  gcnng  to  see  seed,  *  Fourth, 
and  lastly :  *  Why  is  a  modem  man  of  fkshion  like  an  ancient  Israelite  in  sor- 
row ?     Because  he  has  mussed  ashes  on  his  lip.'     S closes  his  lively 

gossipping  notelet  with  the  following :  *  I  opce  beard  a  *  cullud  pusson'  preach 
from  Job  19 :  26 :  'And  though  after  q^w  ^n  worms  destroy  this  body,  yet 
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in  my  flesh  shall  I  see  God,*  etc  'My  hreddern,'  said  he,  *dis  tez  nateraly 
divides  itse'f  into  three  parts:  First,  The  Shin-womu:  second.  What  they 

destroyed:  and  third.  What  they  *eeen^  when  they  iea$  destroyed.^ Mr. 

I formerly  kept  a  hook-ttore  in  Aubom.    On  day  a  simple  countryman 

was  loddng  oyer  the  shelves,  and  seeing  Tbutcididbs  among  the  classic 

authors,  he  said :  '  Mr.  I ^  what  is  this  Thueh-i-d^deee  about  f     Is  it  a 

novel,  or  vshat  is  it?'  '  Smart,'  that!  *  .  -  -  Just  as  we  are  going  to  press, 
the  Telegraph  brings  to  us  the  sad  intelligence  of  the  death  of  Chablks  B.  Had- 
dock, D.D.,  for  twenty-five  years  a  distinguished  Professor  in  Dartnfouth  Col- 
l^;e,  and  more  lately  our  Ambassador  to  Portugal  Dr.  Haddock  was  perhaps 
the  most  accomplished  man  in  New-England,  and  in  classical  knowledge  and 
belles-lettres  was  second  only  to  Edwabd  Everett.  We  postpone  to  our  next 
number  a  more  extended  notice  of  his  life  and  works.  The  readers  of  this 
Magazine  have  experienced  a  great  loss  in  his  death ;  for  we  had  Just  arranged 
with  him  for  a  series  of  descriptive  articles  of  great  interest  on  Portugal  Mr. 
H.  was  a  relative  of  Dakiel  Webster.  -  -  -  Somehow,  since  we  attended, 
'once  upon  a  time,*  with  our  'responsibilities,*  Urge  and  small,  the  'Golden 
Wedding*  of  the  lamented  Joseph  Gubtis,  and  'Aunt  Doxxt,*  his  wedded  wife 
of  fifty  years,  we  never  miss  the  perusal  of  any  account  of  a  similar  occurrence 
which  we  may  meet  in  any  of  the  daily  journals.  Thus  the  following  arrested 
our  attention  this  very  morning :  '  B.  Davis  Noxok,  Esq.,  the  Nestor  of  the 
Onondaga  bar,  and  his  estimable  wife,  complete  the  fiftieth  year  of  their  wedded 
life  next  month.  The  Golden  Wedding  is  to  be  suitably  celebrated.'  May  they 
'  have  a  good  time ! '  And  when  they  are  all  assembled,  let  the  old-lady-hostess 
(this  term  would  not  be  'polite'  at  any  other  than  a  'Golden-Wedding,')  men- 
tion the  fact,  that  in  a  remarkable  respect  she  is  as  one  pidced  out  of  five 
thousand ;  for  she  can  spell  both  of  her  names  equally  well,  backward  or  for- 
ward :  Hakvah  Noxon.  -  -  -  We  have  again  been  compelled  to  omit 
our  usual  brief  notices  of  Kew  Music:  awaiting  more  space  to  'bring  up 
arrears.'  In  the  mean  time,  however,  we  must  do  an  act  of  simple  justice,  long 
delayed,  by  calling  attention  to  the  ^National  Muneal  Inetitute^^  meeting  at 
765  Broadway,  New- York.  Organized  for  the  cultivation  of  vocal  music, 
without  advertisement  or  public  notice  of  any  kind,  it  has  grown  steadily  in 
public  fiivor,  and  is  at  present  in  full  and  successful  operation.  An  elementary 
class,  paying  three  dollars  per  quarter,  and  an  advanced  choral  class,  paying 
one  dollar  and  fifty  cents  per  quarter,  meet  each  week  for  rehearsal,  presided 
over  by  some  resident  musician  of  known  talent.  The  Principal,  Mr.  Carl 
AirscnuTz,  well  known  as  a  competent  and  conscientious  musician,  takes  care 
that  none  but  skilful  teachers  are  engaged,  and  the  Board  of  Directors  see  that 
they  do  their  duty.  There  are  many  in  our  city  who  would  be  glad  to  join 
such  an  association,  did  they  but  know  of  its  existence.  -  -  -  Our  fiiends 
'B.  C.  B.,'  of  Madison,  (Ark.,)  and  'B.  R.  S.,'  of  Knoxville,  (Tenn.,)  shall  have 
their  various  '  say'  to  our  readers  presently.  We  have  been  compelled  to  omit 
many  things  from  the  March  issue.  -  -  -  All  the  way  from  the  ^Sead  of  Salt 
Biver,  Boyle  County,  i^y-,)  comes  the  following,  from  a  new  correspondent, 
'  W.  H.'  He  is  welcome :  '  As  your  '  Gossip  with  Readers  and  Correspondents ' 
seems  to  be  a  place  for  the  reception  and  preservation  of  all  sorts  of  fiinny 
'  happenings'  in  this  vale  of  tears,  (not  to  those  who  read  your  Editor's  Table,) 
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I  set  down,  as  well  as  I  can,  a  scene  which  was  to  be  seen  in  Gkurard  County, 
in  this  State,  some  twenty  years  since :  Major  Dakixl  and  Father  Schooling 
had,  scTeral  years  previous  to  the  time  of  which  I  speak,  been  candidates  for 
the  Legiislature,  (lower  house,)  Qarrard  then  being  entitled  to  two  represent- 
atires.  By  arrangement,  M%jor  D.  and  Father  S.  were  to  help  each  other. 
During  the  canyass,  it  became  necessary  to  secure  the  friendship  of  an  old 
fellow  who  had  several  sons,  and  all  voters.  Now  this  could  only  be  done  by 
lending  the  aforesaid  'free  and  ind^endent  citizen'  the  loan  of  a  'double 
saw-buck' — in  vulgar  parlance,  twenty  dollars.  Well,  Miyor  D.  lent  him  the 
money,  and  Father  S.  went  his  security.  All  was  done  in  due  form.  The 
election  passed  off;  Miyor  D.  was  elected,  and  Father  S.  was  not.  When  the 
note  fell  due,  the  voter  was  unable  to  *  liquidate :'  Father  S.  refused  to  settle. 
Major  D.  *  warranted,'  and  brought  him  up  to  the  rack.  Miyor  D.,  being  in 
the  'line  of  safe  precedents,'  in  the  course  of  a  few  years  was  again  a  candi- 
date— this  time  for  the  State  Senate.  He  was  accused  by  his  opponents  of 
having  swindled  Father  Schoouno  out  of  twenty  dollars.  The  argument 
was,  that  if  the  voter  was  unable  to  pay,  the  loss  at  least  should  be  equally 
divided.  On  one  occasion,  when  the  Majos  was  addressing  a  laige  number  of 
voters.  Father  S.  was  sitting  on  a  dead  log,  pecking  it  with  a  hawk-bill  knife ; 
his  head  somewhat  hung  down,  but  paying  close  attention.  Here  was  a 
chance  for  the  Major  to  clear  himself  of  the  charge  of  swindling.  So,  in 
tones  of  injured  but  easily-vindicated  innocence,  he  called  upon  Father  S.  to 
remove  the  aspersion  which  had  been  cast  upon  his  character.  *  Here,  Feller- 
citizens,  is  Father  Sghoolin',  as  honest  and  upright  and  truthful  a  man  as  ever 
God  made ;  ask  him  if  I  ever  cheated  him.  Stand  up,  Father  Schoolin',  and 
tell  these  voters  if  I  swindled  you  out  of  twenty  dollars.'  *I — rayther — 
think — you  did — MajobI'  drawled  out  the  imperturbable  Father  S.,  still 
pocking  at  the  log,  and  squirting  out  about  a  half-pint  of  tobacco-juice  at  the 
end  of  the  sentence,  by  way  of  emphasis.  *  Hush  up,  Father  Sghoolin'  ! '  said 
the  Major  ;  *  how  dare  you  interrupt  me  when  I  am  discussing  the  great  con- 
stitutional questions  of  my  country  1 '  The  scene  which  followed  may  be  im- 
agined Mr.  Clark,  the  incident  is  trae ;  and  you  needn't  be  afraid  of  offend- 
ing any  one  by  its  publication.'  ...  There  comes  to  our  ears,  as  we  are 
proof-reading  at  the  printing-office,  a  sound  of  *  noise  and  tumult'  Another 
great  press  is  going  up  in  this  Great  Establishment  I  If  the  reader  will  scan 
the  beautiful  printing  of  Mr.  Gray,  upon  the  fSur  white  paper  of  Butler,  in  our 
present  and  future  impressions,  he  will  see  why  it  is  that,  panic  or  no  panic, 
our  printer's  vast  business  is  constantly  increasing.  Not  a  press  silent —  not  a 
compositor  'standing.'  Abundant  and  various  materiel^  promptitude,  good 
work  and /air  prices,  *  underlie'  success  like  this,  in  times  like  these :  and 
these  are  Mr.  Grat's  reliance.  .  -  -  Thb  *  hand-of-write '  of  the  annexed 
brace  of  anecdotes,  from  as  far  away  as  distant  Illmois,  wafts  hitherward,  as 
we  take  it,  another  *  whiff'  or  two  of  a  pleasant  ^  Meerschaum : '  ^  I  have  an 
elder  brother  who  has  recently  given  up  smoking,  but  still  sniffs  the  delicious 
aroma  with  appreciative  nostrils.  The  other  evening,  as  I  was  eqjoying  my 
customary  after-supper  pipe,  he  asked  me :  *  How  much  I  would  take  a  pipe-full, 
to  smoke  for  him  all  night  ? '  At  this  jxn^cture,  little  Sis,  who  already  feels  it 
her  duty  as  a  female  member  of  society  4    be  opposed  to  the  practice,  broke  in : 
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^  JHek^  how  much  uUl  pou  take  a  pipe-full,  not  to  mnohe  f '    Sligfaiiully  Hiber- 

nun,  is  n*t  it  f As  college  professors,  espedally  Professors  of  Hathemsiics, 

are  not»  «s  a  general  thing,  very  waggishly  inclined,  I  think  that  when  one  of 
them  doee  get  off  a  joke,  it  should  be  recorded.  So  I  submit  the  fdlowing :  In 
one  of  our  western  colleges,  a  class  waa  undergoing  an  examination  in  Trigo- 
nometry, in  which  the  questions  were  printed,  and  the  students  required  to 
write  out  the  answers.    One  of  the  questions  was  a  problem  in  Surveying — to 

find  the  distance  and  altitude  of  a  certain  object     H ,  who  had  well- 

g^unded  nusgiyings  as  to  his  proficiency,  hoping  to  get  some  clue  to  the  solu- 
tion, asked  ProC  0 if  the  object  was  inaccessible.    To  which  naive  inquiry 

the  Professor  blandly  replied :  *  I  think  it  quite  likely,  Mr.  H ,  that  many 

of  you  will  find  it  entirely  inaeeeseible  /  *  -  -  -  '  I  am  in  the  habit  of  spend- 
ing my  evenings  at  my  office,*  writes  a  town  friend,  *"  and  often  employ  my 
time  in  playing  chess.  The  other  evening  our  little  four-year-old  Gsms  sat 
up  quite  late,  waiting  for  me ;  but  at  last,  becoming  quite  tired  and  impatient, 
she  said:  ^ Mamma,  I  know  what  keeps  papa  so  late :  he  is  over  at  the  office 

playing  ekeetnuts  with  Mr.  S 1  *  *    -    -    -    It  is  to  be  regretted  that,  from 

non-editorial  supervision,  the  beautiful  little  poem  of  ^The  Snow-Drift,^  in  pre- 
ceding pages,  should  have  been  marred  by  a  typographical  error  in  its  last 
stanaa  but  one,  which  should  read  thus : 

*  UirwoRTHnB  fate,  some  base  iconoclast 

Thy  flowinip  locks  is  waiting  to  destrov ; 
Perhaps  thou"U  ki^s  the  riiyin  earth  at  last 
Beneath  the  vandal  foot  of  some  radc  boy.' 
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Stock  and  Money  Markets  of  New-York,  for  1859-1860.  6.  Abstract  of  the  Usury  Laws 
of  each  State,  Damages  on  Bills  of  Ezchanffe,  etc.  7.  A  Dictionary  of  Commercial 
Tenns.  8.  The  rates  of  Foreign  Exchange  (London,  Paris,  Amsterdam,  Hamburgh)  at 
New-York  each  week,  1857, 1858, 185»,  1860.  9.  Governor,  Directors,  etc.,  of  theBank 
of  England.* 

The  frontispiece  of  the  Almanac  is  an  elaborately-engraved  aeries  of  heads  of  emi- 
nent bankers  and  merchants  of  this  eountry.  This  plate  was  engraved  by  the  American 
Bank-Note  Company,  and  comprises  the  following :  Oioaoi  Piabodt,  STEranr  OiaAan, 
Albsbt  Gallatin,  Esastus  Cobmiho  of  Albany,  Johm  Richardsoit  of  Philadelphia, 
J.  H.  Rat  of  Indiana,  and  David  Lkavitt  of  New-York.  Mr.  Pbabodt's,  Mr.  Ricb- 
AaDSOs's  and  Mr.  Coamso's  portraiti  are  the  only  ones  which  we  are  enabled  to  con* 
trust  with  their  originals ;  but  otf  the  portraits  are  excellently  well  engraved.  We  shall 
have  somewhat  more  to  say  of  this  work,  which  only  reaches  us  m  sheets,  in  a  future 
nmnber.    It  contuns  two  hundred  octavo  pages,  and  is  sold  at  $1.26  per  volume. 


Knickerbocker   A.dvertiser. 


ELEGANT  HOUSEHOLD  EDITION 


or  THE 


Works  of  Charles  Dickens, 

lUuBtrated  from  Drawings  made  expressly  for  this  Edition, 

By  F.  0.  C.  DARLEY  and  JOHN  GILBERT. 

Executed  on  Steel,  in  Pure  Line  and  Etching,  by  Eminent  Engravers. 


The  snbscribeiB  will  commence,  February  1st,  1861,  the  iasue  of  an  eutirely  new  edition  of 
Dickens'  Novels,  from  new  stereotype  plates,  printed  by  Hovohton,  at  the  •Riverside  Press,' 
Cambridge,  on  superior  laid  paper,  in  style  and  form  similar  to  TXCENOR  k  FIELDS'  POPU- 
LAR HOUSEHOLD  EDITION  OF  THE  WAYERLET  NOVELS.  Great  pains  have  been  taken 
by  the  publishers  to  render  this  edition  of  Dickens'  Works 

THE  MOST  PERFECT  SERIES  OF  BOOKS  EVER  ISSUED  IN  AMERICA. 

The  original  Drawings  by  Daiilit,  whose  designs  for  the  Dlustrated  Edition  of  Cooper's 
Novels  have  been  so  distinguished,  and  the  Drawings  by  John  Qilbkrt,  the  foremost  of  English 
Artists,  (this  being  the  first  time  Mr.  Oilbsbt  has  contributed  Original  Drawings  to  an  American 
publication,)  will  give  this  edition  a  value  possessed  by  no  other,  either  English  or  American. 


THE     PUBLICATION     WILL    COMMENCE 

WITH 

PICKWICK    PAPERS, 

In  Four  Volumes,  16mo.    Price,  76  cts.  per  Volume. 

It  is  the  intention  of  the  Publishers  to  issue  a  complete  novel  in  two  or  more  volumes, 
on  the  firdt  of  each  month,  and  to  complete  the  series  in  60  volumes. 

ptr  A  Bound  Prospectus,  containing  Specimens  of  the  Paper  and  Engravings,  will 
be  mailed  to  any  one  desiring  it,  on  receipt  of  16  cents. 

W.  A.  TOWNSEND  &  CO.,  Publishers, 

No.  46  Walker  Street,  New-York. 


Kniokerbocker   A.dvertiser. 


BOOKS   FOR   THE   TIMES. 


NOTES'  TWENTY-nVE  CENT  SERIES,  No.  1, 

CONTJffiNTTS : 

THE  ROUm)ABOUT  PAPERS  and  THE  FOUR  GEORGES.    (Complete  and  unabridged.) 
By  Wm.  U,  TiuoKsaAT.    12mo,  282  pages,  bound  in  muslin.    60  cento. 


NOTES'  TWENTT-nVE  CENT  SERIES,  No.  2. 

OONTH3NTS : 

ROME  OF  TaDAT.  (i2oiiM  Oomi$mp0min«.)  By  Edmumd  Aboot,  Mtbor  of  'King  of  the 
Mountains/  'Germaine/  etc  Complete  and  translated  from  the  first  Paris  edition.  M. 
About's  new  book  is  a  wonderful  picture,  soeial  and  political,  of  the  Roman  States,  and  has 
all  the  power,  wit,  and  brilliaocy  that  rendered  his  Roman  Question,  which  it  is  the  sequel,  so 
popular  in  the  United  States.  Rvms  of  To-dag  was  at  first  suppressed  in  Paris,  but  the 
Emperor  Kapoleon  having  permitted  its  publication,  three  large  editions  were  sold  in  quick 
recession.     12mO|  247  pages,  mualin»  60  cento.      '  Every  one  will  read  it'— JV^.  A.  Review, 


NOYES'  TWENTY-FIVE  CENT  SERIES,  No.  3. 

(l^early  Heady.)    OONTH2NTS: 

The  CGNSTITUTION  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES;  SENATOR  SEWARD^  recent  UNION 
SPEECfi ;  and  a  complete  and  concise  account  of  the  REBELLIONS  and  TREASONS  in  the 
United  States — ^including:  Aarov  Buaa's  Somrawnr  Raruauo,  and  the  Aft  An  or  BLCirifiE- 
HAM*TT ;  the  Whusit  BmnxidH ;  Ssat's  Ribuuon  ;  Soots  Caboldia  during  the  Rbtolu- 
Tioir;  HiSToar  of  NuLUfiOATioff  in  1882«-8;  Hiotort  of  the  Slati  iNsvauBGnoNS  in  the  United 
Stotes;  Plans  of  Fobts  Sumpter  and  Pickens;  a  Journal  of  Secession;  also,  De  Tocqueyille 
on  the  Situation  of  the  Black  Population  of  the  United  States,  the  Dangers  to  the  Whites, 
and  the  Chances  in  Favor  of  the  Duration  of  the  American  Union.  Also,  those  famous  Bur- 
lasses  on  Tamkeedom  and  SecsMidii,  *Ttt,  Mtxoma  or  a  NtiiirKK,'  tod  'A  TaKksb 
AJfONO  THE  NuLLDiEBSb'    12mo,  260  pagcs,  muslin.    Price,  60  cento. 


The  object  of  the  Noym^  ISo^nty-Five  Ceni  Betie$,  (monHily,)  if  to  iurKish,  in  a  cheap  and 
attractive  form,  the  best  Stories,  Sketches,  etc.,  of  the  day,  original  or  selected.  Twelve  con- 
secutive numbers  will  form  •  library  in  themselves. 

TERMS  — ^Twenty-five  cento,  or  $8  for  twelve  consecutive  numbers,  postage  free.  Two 
copies,  $6 ;  three  copies^  $$ ;  subieribers  paying  the  postoge.  Four  consecutive  numbers,  and 
any  one  of  the  $8  magazines  for  one  year,  $8 ;  subscriber  paying  the  postage.  For  $8.60,  twelve 
successive  numbers,  and  any  $1  or  $1.26  volume  published  in  New-Tork,  Boston,  or  Philadelphia, 
within  the  last  two  years— postage  free. 

JAMES  O.  KOTBS,  Publisher, 

gS   HOWABD    BTBBBT,    NBW-TORK. 


Knickerbocker  Advertiser. 


INTENSE  IMMEDIATE  INTEBEST;   PERMANENT  VALUE. 


LIFE  OF  ANDREW  JACKSON. 


J'J^^^:E&     P.AJRTOXT. 


Three  Octavo  Volumes,  636  to  734  pages  eaehy  with  Steel  Portraits, 

aeeording  to  binding. 


Prifie,  from  |6  to  |18, 


TW*  alal^orate  and  oooiprehansiYe  work  oontaint: 

An  aceoioit  of  Jaekaon's  wild  early  life,  including  hie  praiktM  a  law  student,  gathered  in 
North  and  Soath  Carolina. 

A  narrative  of  his  exploits,  fights,  dnels,  and  snccesses  as  a  frontier  lawyer  in  Western  Tennessee. 

A  complete  history  of  the  bloody  Dickinson  dael—one  of  the  most'  remarkable  duels  on  reoord. 

The  whole  truth  respecting  the  connection  between  Andrew  Jackson  and  Aaron  Burr,  with 
oorrespondenee  between  them  never  before  published. 

The  particulars  of  the  celebrated  and  historical  affray  between  Jackson  and  the  Bentonsw 

A  g^eat  mass  of  new  matter  illustrative  of  Jackson's  military  career,  and  a  very  full  narrative 
of  the  brilliant  and  memorable  defence  of  New-Orleans. 

A  Chapter  lowing  how  and  why  Jackson  put  tba  S^nish  Qovemor  of  llorida  into  tile 
calaboose. 

The  secret  history  of  Gen.  Jackson's  nomination  to  the  Presidency,  from  original  sources. 

The  rise  and  progress  of  the  bargain  and  corruption  calumny,  and  the  part  played  in  that 
affidr  by  the  Hon.  James  Buchanan. 

The  history  of  the  celebrated  Mrs.  Eaton,  and  how  she  broke  up  a  cabinet  and  made  a  President. 

An  aeeonatk  never  before  published,  of  tibe  secret  esuses  of  the  quarrel  between  President 
Jackson  and  Vice-President  Calhoun,  which  led  to  nullification  and  the  threatened  secession  of 
to4av. 

aH  about  office-seeking  and  the  origin  of  the  spoil  system. 

A  hundred  anecdotes  of  Jackson  in  the  White  Mouse. 

New  tight  upon  the  French  imbrogUo  of  1885,  showing  how  we  came  near  going  to  war  with 
France,  and  why  we  did  not 

An  interestiug  narrative  of  Gen.  Jackson's  religious  life,  and  last  hours,  derived  from  bis  pastor. 

An  exposition  of  the  agency  of  Gen.  Jackson  in  ^e  annexation  of  Texas,  and  his  last  quarrel 
with  John  Quincy  Adams. 

The  press  have  been  singularly  harmonious  and  enthosiastie  in  eommwdation  oC  its  absorbing 
interest  ^d  enduring  historical  value: 


The  Boston  Traveller  says: 

*  This  bUtoTj  is  eneoiallj  dealTabla  nowv  wlien  thelwt- 
tie  which  Presldeiit  JsckaoD  foaght  and  won  for  the  Ume 
—the  battle  tor  the  Union-^hae  oeeq  foaewed.* 

Tha  WoMkingion  SUU^tmd  Union  says: 

*  Ws  strongly  rommend  It  to  the  oooatry,  eapeclally  to 
the  politicians  of  the  country,  as  the  record  of  a  life 
whose  poritjr  and  patriotism  aeeda  to  be  imitated.* 

The  Boston  Post  says: 

t  Men  of  all  parties  most  asknowledi^  the -work  to  be  a 
very  Talnable  coniributlon  to  the  poliiical  and  historical 
llteratoce  of  ow  eoantigr.* 

The  New- Orleans  Orescent  calls  it 

*  A  most  elaborate,  attthentic,  and  interesting  record 
of  the  history  of  that  illostrions  man.* 


The  New- York  Courier  and  Enquirer  says: 

*He  ha»  written  a  life  of  one  of  ear  moet  promhient 
men,  that  is  really  a  valnaUe  contrlbuUon  to  tbepollttcal 
history  of  our  ooaotry.* 

The  Boston  Courier,  in  speaking  of  '  Mr.  Par- 
ton's  interesting  and  valuable  Life  of  Gen. 
Jackson,'  says: 

*  These  are  epithets  often  used  as  matter  of  ooorse  in 
literary  notices^  but  we  employ  them  deliberately  and 
advisedly,  SDd  ve  mean  esactly  what  im  eay.* 

The  Taunton  Oasette  affirms: 

'  To  so  well  relate  history  so  recent,  so  eomillleated, 
and  so  diversely  and  Vehementiy  represented,  is  a  great 
achievement* 


FUBLIBHUD  BY 


MASON  BROTHEBS,  5  &  7  Mercer  Street,  New-York. 


Knickerbocker   A^dvertiser. 


Messrs.   RUDD   &   OARLETON'S 


Popular  New  Books  Now  Beady. 

LAYINIA.— A  first-class  English  novel,  by  G.  Ruffini,  author  of  « Doctor  Antonio,' 
*De«r  BxpeHence,'  &c.  Reprinted  from  the  early  sheets.  One  large  12mo,  doth 
bound.     Price,  $1.25. 

FROM  HAY-TIME  TO  HOPPINQ.-A  new  tale,  by  the  popular  author  of 
*Onr  Farm  of  Four  Acre*.*  From  English  sheets.  One  to!.,  12mo,  cloth  bound. 
Price,  $1. 

THE  QREAT  PREPARATION;  or,  Redemption  Draweth  Nigh.  By  R«v. 
John  Gumming,  author  of  'Tlie  Great  Tribulation,'  &c  In  two  series,  either  sold 
separately.     Price,  $1  each. 

THE  PETTY  ANNOYANCES  OF  MARRIED  LIFE. -Second  of 
the  series  of  Balxac'e  standard  Novels,  translated  from  the  French.  Uniform  with 
<  Cesar  Blrottean.'       One  vol.,  12mo,  cloth  bound.     Price,  $1. 

THE  MORAL  HISTORY  OF  WOMEN.— A  new  work,  transited  from 
the  French  of  Ernest  Legouvre,  by  Dr.  J.  W.  Palmer.  Designed  as  a  companion  and 
ofifset  to  Mlelielet's  Plots'    (L* Amour.)     One  vol.,  12mo.     Price,  $1. 

THE  PRINCE'S  BALL.- A  new  Satirical  Poem,  by  Edmund  0.  Stedman,  author 
of  'Tlie  Diamond  l^eddlns,'  &c.  Elegantly  printed  upon  tinted  paper,  with  nu- 
merous humorous  illustrations  in  the  style  of  *  Notblnc  to  UTear.*  Cloth  binding. 
Price,  50  cents. 

BUCKLAND'S  CURIOSITIES  OF  NATURAL  HISTORY.-^  Se- 
cond  Series.  Printed  from  the  early  English  sheets.  The  popularity  of  the  First  Series 
of  this  amusing  book  by  Mr.  Francis  T.  Buckland,  insures  a  welcome  reception  for  its 
successor.    One  large  12mo  volume,  illustrated,  cloth  bound.    Price,  $1.25. 

CESAR  BIROTTEAU.— A  Novel,  by  Honore  de  Balaac.  Translated  fitxm  the 
original  French,  expressly  for  this  edition,  by  0.  W.  Wright  and  F.  B.  Goodrich.  This 
work,  as  a  novel  as  well  as  a  novelty,  is.  read  with  interest  by  all  readers  of  fictioa  One 
vol.,  12mo,  cloth  bound.     Price,  $1. 

WOMAN,  (LA  FEMME.)— A  new  work,  translated  by  Dr.  J.  W.  Palmib  from 
the  French  of  Michelet,  author  of 'i^ove'  (ij'Amour.)  This  book  has  caused  an  un- 
usual amount  of  interest  and  criticism,  and  its  sale  bids  fair  to  equal  that  of  its  predeces- 
sor, *  L' Amour.'     One  vol.,  12mo,  cloth  binding.     Price,  $1. 

THE  G-REAT  TRIBULATION;  or,  Things  Coming  on  the  Earth.  By  ]!•▼• 
Br«  Cummlnff.  Reprinted  from  the  English  edition.  Two  volumes,  12mo,  dotth 
bound.    Each  volume  sold  separately.     Price,  $1  each. 


*«*  The  Pablishers  will  send  any  of  these  books  by  midl,  postaob  tbmm,  on  receipt  oi  pctot. 


Knickerbocker   A-dvertiser. 


CHEISTIAI  IKQUIRER. 

The  CHEISTIAN  IHOTJIBEB  is  published  WEEKLT,  in  the  City  of  New-Tork, 

UKSBK  TBI  KDITOUAL  CniBQl  OF 

Rev.  A..  A..  LIVERMOUE, 


AMISTSD  BT  THl 

MOST  EMINENT   WRITERS  OF  THE  UNITARIAN   DENOMINATION. 

It  ia  designed  to  be  Pkhh,  Fbaklbsb,  and  RsTssmiT, 

Of  liberal  thought  and  the  most  advanced  Christian  tone. 

Terms:— Delivered  by  Carrier,  $2.50;   by  Mail,  $2.00  per  anntiin. 

Address 

CHEISTIAN  INQUIEEE, 

111    "Broadway,    N.  Y. 
•  •• 

"The  eoorteont  and  able  organ  of  the  Unitarian  denomination  In  this  cMj.'^—JfetC'Tork  Tribune, 

«*  A  model  paper.**~AMfon  Jownai. 

**  One  of  the  ablest  religious  newspapers  pabllshed  In  America.*"—  Tonkert  Herald. 

"  It  is  full  of  life,  learning,  and  liberalit7."~/5u9ufoy-i5cAoo;  Oiudte. 

**  The  ably  conducted  organ  of  onr  Unitarian  fellow-Cliristlans."— JTon/rtfo/  Berald. 

**  One  of  the  ablest  Unitarian  Journal b  in  the  country.*"— J\ret/s  York  Daily  Jfewt. 

"Those  who  In  these  days  of  controversy  and  religious  awakening,  are  in  want  of  a  good  Unitarian  paper,  will 
flni  It  especially  in  the  CbbuItiam  Imquirbk,  of  New- York.  It  is  edited  by  Rev.  A.  A.  Livbrmobb,  (who  is  well-known 
as  a  scholar  and  theologian,)  and  it  is  decidedly  superior  in  Interest  and  ability  to  any  newspaper  with  which  we 
are  acquainted  In  the  denomination."— JV^&f:/b£fc  County  Journal. 

«  Tour  paper  is  doing  its  work  for  Liberal  Christianity,  and  is  fUll  of  life  and  power."— i^ro/.  If.  F.  FoUom. 

"This  paper— which,  in  ourTiew,  is  the  best  religions  Journal  in  this  country- Is  deserring  of  the  wilest  en- 
couragement on  the  part  of  all  who  profess  to  be  Liberal  Christiana  Its  hearty  sympathy  with  all  enterprises  which 
have  for  their  ol^ect  the  amelioration  of  the  condition  of  mankind,  of  whatever  clime  or  sect,  and  its  earnest  and 
hearty  recognition  of  all  that  is  good  and  Just  in  other  denominations,  should  commend  it  to  those  who  believe  in 
progress,  both  in  reUgioos  and  social  matters.    Its  selections  are  of  a  very  high  order  of  ezoellence."— Z>M£Aam 

"  This  able  Journal,  published  weekly  by  the  Unitarian  Association  of  the  State  of  New-Tork,  well  maintains  its 
character  as  a  candid,  liberal,  and  fearless  religious  newspaper.  The  independence  and  vigorous  earnestness  with 
which  It  discusses  the  religious  questions  of  the  times,  make  it  a  powerful  auxiliary  to  those  who  are  striving  for  the 
attainment  of  a  vital  piety.  Its  selections  are  eminently  Judicious,  and  those  who  are  so  fortunate  as  to  be  numbered 
among  its  patrons,  have  presented  to  them,  in  its  well-filled  pages,  the  gems  of  thought  uttered  by  the  most  eloquent 
and  profound  reHgious  thinkers  of  the  sga.  It  is  invaluable  as  a  family  visitor.  We  are  glad  to  learn  that  its  suc- 
cess Indicates  a  Just  appreciation  of  its  merits."— Boston  Transcript. 

"  Tbb  Chbutuh  Iwqttirbb,  the  organ  of  the  Unitarian  Association  of  the  State  of  New-Tork,  is  a  firm  and  able 
supporter  of  the  Broad  Church  movement,  scholarly  and  unsectarian  in  tone,  and  outspoken  in  its  convictions  of 
right.  Many  of  its  articles  show  more  of  the  research  and  finish  of  the  Revieu}  than  is  usual  in  papers  of  its  class. 
It  IS  one  of  the  very  best  religious  papers  with  which  we  are  acquainted."— CArisMaii  Union. 

"  Tour  paper  is  the  richest  of  our  religious  weeklies.''--i?«v.  Theodore  Clapp. 


Knickerbocker    A^dvertiser. 


INSUEANCE    COMPANY 

OF    NE^W-YORK, 
OFFICE, .  112  AND  114  BROADWAY. 

CASH  CAPITAL $1,000,000. 

Assets,  1st  Jan.,  1860,  $1,458,896  28. 
LiabiUties,    ''         "        -     42,580  48. 

•-♦-• 

THIS    COMPANY    INSUBES    AGAINST    LOSS    AND    DAICAOB    BT 
FIRE,    ON    FAVORABLE    TERMS. 

LaSSKS  1S(II£TMLY  iniOSTSD  MB  PEOMPTLY  PAIB. 


Charles  J.  Martin, 

A.  F.  Willmarth, 
William  G.  Lambert, 
George  C.  Collins, 
Danfurd  N.  Barney, 
Lucius  Hopkins, 
Thomas  Me^seniirer, 
William  H.  Melleo, 
Charles  B.  Hatch, 

B.  Watson  Bull, 
Homer  Morgan, 
L.  Roberts, 


Z>  Z  Xt  B 

Levi  P.  Stone, 
James  Uamphrey, 
George  Pearce, 
Ward  A.  Work, 
James  Low, 
Isaac  H.  Fn^thingham, 
Charles  A.  Bulkfey, 
Cephas  U.  Norton^ 
George  D.  Morgan, 
Theodore  McNumee, 
Richard  Bigelow, 


OT  OXi  8  s 

Oliver  E.  Wood, 
Alfred  S.  Barnes, 
George  Bliss, 
Roe  Lockwood, 
Levi  P.  Morton, 
Curtis  Noble, 
John  B.  Hutchinson, 
Charles  P.  Baldwin, 
Amos  T.  Dwight, 
Henrj  A.  Hurlbut, 
Jesse  Hojt, 


William  Stums,  Jr. 

John  R.  Ford; 

Sidner  Mason, 

Geo.  t.  Stednutn,  CtnD. 

Cvnis  Yale,  Jr., 

William  R.  Fotdick, 

F.  H.  Cossitt, 

Darid  L  Bojd,  Albanj, 

S.  B.  Galdwsll, 

A.  J.  Wills, 

W.  H.  Townsend. 


J  MILTON  SMITH,  Secretary. 


CHARLES  J.  MARTIN,  Freeident. 
A.  F.  WILLMARTH,  Vioe-Fresldent. 


FOR    SA.LE, 


The     Good-'Will    and     Furniture    of    a 


YOUNG  LADIES' 

$0Afttimc  mn  hay  school, 

Located  in  a  pleasant  and  healthy  village,  a  short  distance  from  New-York  City. 
The  School  is  well  established,  and  in  a  very  flourishing  condition.  Will  be  sold 
low  if  applied  for  prior  to  March  15th.    UBiT*  For  further  particulars,  address 

G.  R,  Box  684,  New-York  P.  0. 


tJomi  A.  GsAT,  Printer,  fltereotyper,  and  Binder,  Corner  of  Frankfort  and  Jacob  Streets,  New-York,  _. 


NOTICES  OF  THE  KNIOKEEBOOKER  FOR  FEBRUARY. 


Of  monthJiea,  the  Kkiomrboomb  MAOita«  is  by 
many  years  the  oldest,  and  Its  age  is  an  often-renewed 
youtj^eyer  more  rlgowua  than  now  at  the  beginning  of 
the  fifty-seventh  ^olmae,' —  Jiorth  American  Bwiiw), 
ftyr  Jtmuary^  1861. 

'In  speaking  of  the  magasines  we  place  the  Kkiokkk- 
BOCKsa  first  on  the  Hat. 

♦  With  the  January  nnmber  a  new  era  has  commenced 
In  its  history.  Kxtenslve  and  judlcioua  additions  have 
been  made  to  \\.%  corps  of  contributors,  the  office  has 
been  removed  firom  the  quaint  old  qoarter  of  the  town 
where  *  Kmiok  »  had  grown  gray,  and  we  predict  for  our 
old  friend  a  renewed  succesH,  The  February  number 
bears  out  the  promise  afforded  by  lU  predecessor.'— ^«o- 
York  Time9, 

'  The  last  n ambers  have  a  r^uvenated  air— a  well-to-do 
look,  and  an  Increaslai;  solidity  of  substance,  which  is 
truly  gratifying  to  meet.  It  is  the  Knickkbbookrr  im- 
proved in  all  Ita  oharactcrlsUc  goodnesaea'— if«tfi«ter, 
Sanduaky,  Ohio. 

'  This  February  number  sustains  the  high  reputation 
which  has  for  many  ye«rs  been  universally  conceded  to 
this  standard  period  icat  It  occupies  In  our  national 
literature  a  place  which  no  other  monthly  even  aspires 
to  fill,  because  the  attempt  would  be  ftitUe,  and  the 
imitation  a  failure.'— Z>«^oera^,  Doylsstmon^  Ptu 

•The  KmOKVRBocKKK  MAOAzniK.— TliiB  time-honored 
and  favorite  monthly  seems  to  have  obtained  a  new 
lease  of  life,  and  connes  before  us  the  present  year  reju- 
venated and  Improwed.  The  January  and  February 
oumben  are  replete    with  interest.' —  ZTome  Joumat, 

*  We  have  enumerated  but  a  tithe  of  the  good  things 
which  fill  its  pages,  azMl  can  only  express  our  convictions 
that  the  public  can  beat  appreciate  the  gems  which  flash 
forth  from  its  '  pleasant  types'  by  gubscribing  for  and 
reading  its  monthly  iasues  thoroughly  .'—«7(mma/,  Ithaca, 
Xeir-  YuTir. 

^The  February  number  of  the  Kiiiokbrbockeb  is  a 
treasury  replete  with  good  things.  The  Kkickbbiiookbh, 
like  wine,  grows  better  as  it  grows  older.'— J5ip/>r««s, 
Ttrrre  ffawte^  In^. 

'Under  the  new  publisher  this  long-established  and 
^Avorile  periodical  is  winning  golden  opinions.^— JReffiaUr, 
ddlem.  Mas9. 

'  Hie  February  number  bears,  if  possible,  still  fresher 
evidences!  of  the  complete  rejuvenation  which  it  has  ex- 
perienced under  the  t-ffective  efforts  of  its  new  manage- 
ment.*—^d.  and  Farm^r^  Bridgeport,  Ct. 

*  It  ei\joys  and  deserves  a  most  enviable  reputation  as 
being  the  best  edited  publication  of  the  kind  in  America 
Its  rich  pages  are  the  vehicle  of  some  of  the  best  wit  of 
the  country.' — DaUy  Tlmts,  Dt^ntqae^  Iowa. 

'  The  February  number  of  the  Kniokbrbookbr  is  ftill- 
freighted  with  prose,  poetry,  and  literary  gossip.' — Re- 
publican,  SprinQ/UJd,  Moan, 

^RniARKXBLK  Tmpbovkmkjit.  — Since  a  New-England 
man  has  taken  hold  of  that  old  standard  magazine,  the 
Kniokbrbockkk,  it  has  improved  wonderfully.  The  Feb- 
niary  number,  now  out,  is  a  model  one,  full  of  life  aud 
energy,  with  a  large  number  of  extra  pages.'— 7Va««//<r, 
BosUm,  JfoM. 

*  Its  contents  are  rich  and  varied,  and  its  •  Sditor's 
Table'  worth  the  whole  cost  of  the  work.'- 7Vws<»,  Bath, 
Maine. 

'  The  February  number  of  the  Kkiokbbbo  )ker  Mxqa- 
zix*-  is  even  better  than  that  for  January,  great  as  was 
the  iukprovement  then  made.  The  contents  arc  varied, 
but  all  excellent,  and  the  contributors  are  ftars  of  the 
firsit  nnagnltude.  In  our  opinion,  the  ^  Golden  Age '  of 
our  old  friend  has  returned.'— ilTeraW,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

*  The  Kkicstbrbockek  for  this  month  contains  more  of 
geniality,  philosophy,  real  poetry,  and  romance  than  has 
ever  before  appeared  in  one  number  of  an  American 
magaalne.'— i>ewiocra<,  Fonda,  N.  Y. 

'  The  vastly  increased  circulation  of  this  '  ancient  and 
honorable '  magazine  precludes  the  necessity  for  much 
praise  by  ourselves.  The  number  for  February  gives  the 
fullest  evidence  that  the  best  talent  of  the  country  is  en- 
gaged upon  its  pages,  in  the  treatment  of  topics  of  living 
interest,  adapte  i  to  every  variety  of  taste.'  —  Times, 
WatervUU,  A  Y. 


*  Our  old  favorite,  the  Kbioksrbockbr,  grows  better  as 
It  advances  upon  the  new  year.  Few  periodicals  are  so 
well  printed  and  edited,  and  the  KNrcKBRBOOKBR  corps  of 
contributors  is  the  beat  in  the  literary  world.'— ^omMs, 
Tatmton,  Maee* 

'The  contents  are  varied  and  Interesting.     Its  con- 
tributors are  among  the  most  fible  writers  m  America , 
who  have  placed  this  household  friend  in  a  position  be- 
yond the  reach  of  competition.' —  (7AH«Man  Journal 
Toronto,  0.  W. 

*■  It  is  fairly  regenerated  in  its  new  holiday  suit,  and  a 
perfect  gem  of  literary  excellence.'— JTwuSrw,  Grand 
Bapide,  Mich. 

'  The  February  number  is  replete  with  Interest— a  per- 
fect feast  of  good  things,'  and  once  in  hand,  the  reader 
is  unwilling  to  lay  it  down  until  the  whol.*  has  been  de- 
voured. We  say  to  our  friends  who  are  fond  of  pure  and 
genuine  humor,  and  wishing  to  patronise  an  American 
periodical  of  the  highest  literary  merit,  do  not  fail  in  a 
regular  montlilyperusal  of  the  pages  of  genial  Knick.' 
—JMmocratic  Union,  Peoria,  lU. 

'  This  venerable  serial  continues  to  redeem  the  promise 
of  the  January  number.  At  no  time  within  the  past  ten 
years  has  it  been  so  carefully  and  ably  conducted.* — 
Herald,  Utica,  K  Y. 

'Under  the  new  management  this  veteran  of  the 
monthlies  is  regaining  its  pristine  vigor  and  freshness.' — 
Guardian,  Pateraon,  N.  J, 

<  The  rejuvenated  '  Old  Kkick  '  has  a  look  as  bright  as 
a  new  silver  dollar.  It  really  sparkles  with  good  things.' 
—  Times,  Bangor,  Maine. 

'We  consider  the  Knigkbrbocker  the  best  literary 
magaxine  of  the  day,  and  all  lovers  of  choice  reading 
should  subscribe  for  it.*— Pioneer,  Madiaon,  Ark. 

'  It  has  assumed  the  ample  proportion  of  the  Atlantic 
and  Ilarper^H,  and  Is  now,  beyond  all  question,  the  best 
literary  magasine  in  America.* — Democrat,  Jamestovm, 
I^.  Y. 

'  It  is  freighted  with  articles  of  high  literary  merit,  and 
full  of  witty  things.'— t/burnrt/  and  Courier,  Lockport. 

'  Thk  Kniokbrbockbr.— This  popular  magazine,  which 
has  entered  its  fifty-seventh  volume,  comes  to  us  for  Feb- 
ruary, laden  with  the  choicest  gems  of  thought.' —  Wood- 
etock  Democrat. 

•TifB  Knigkrrbogkbb.— A  model  magaslne  —  chaste, 
elegant,  humorous,  fresh,  genial,  and  racy ;  always  en- 
terUiining,  always  adding  to  our  stock  of  happiness,  as 
well  as  our  fund  of  information.'— -<isA/a^Mia  Telegraph, 
Ohio. 

'  We  commend  this  February  number  as  one  of  the 
best  of  this  excellent  pnhlic&tion.*— Ulster  BepttbUcan, 
N.  Y. 

'The  present  February  number  is  an  excellent  one. 
We  read  it  with  pleasure,  and  recommend  it  to  others 
with  earnestness.'—  Vom  PopitU,  Lowell. 

'  Tub  Knicebrbockbr  Maqazinb.— The  February  num- 
ber is  received.  Like  Its  predecessor,  the  January  num- 
ber, it  is  overflowing  with  good  things.  If  the  Knickbb- 
BOOKBR  was  attractive  and  valuable  for  its  literary  wealth 
heretofore,  it  is  vastly  more  so  now,  that  it  is  materially 
enlarged  in  size  and  the  number  of  eminent  contributors 
increased.'— tfcwAen  Democrat 

'Tub  Kniokbrbookbr. — The  February  number  of  this 
magazine  bears,  if  possible,  stiU  fresher  evidences  of  the 
complete  rtguvenatlon  which  it  has  experienced  under 
the  eflfective  efforts  of  its  new  management.'— 7%«  ITorW, 
I^ew-  York. 

'  Thb  Knickbrbookeb.  —  Under  its  new  management 
this  most  admirable  of  American  magazines  is  Improving 
and  continually  progressing.  Look  at  the  February  num- 
ber I  Tu>enty-tioo  original  tales,  poems,  and  essays,  be- 
side Mr.  Clark's  monthly  reviews,  Kniokbrbockbr  remi- 
niscences and  '  Gossip." —^etc-Z/f/MA  PaUad4,um. 

'The  KmoKRRBocKKR  MAOAztwB  is  fifty-seven  volumes 
old,  and  still  alive.  Indeed,  it  is  more  alive  now  than  we 
have  seen  it  for  the  last  ten  years.'- ^(^u?- Pbrifc  Ind^ 
pendent. 

'The  Knickbbbockbr  Maoacikb,  always  one  of  the 
heH,  now  surpasses  all  of  its  compeers,  unier  Its  present 
able  management.'— Cbi*r»<r,  Palmyra,  y.  Y. 
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OUR  COLLEGES  IN  THE  REVOLUTION. 

BT    BOX.   i.    T.    HKAD^BT. 


GoLLBOBS  are  usually  conservative  in  their  character,  and  the  last  insti- 
tutions that  regard  popular  feeling  or  yield  to  popular  demands  for  reform. 
Their  tenacity  of  a  system  when  once  adopted  is  proverbial  Hence  at  this 
day,  when  such  vast  innovations  and  improvements  have  been  made  in  every 
department  of  political  and  physical  science,  the  course  of  college  education  re- 
mains substantially  the  same  as  it  was  a  hundred  years  ago.  Even  mod^lcc^ 
ti(m»  are  strenuously  resisted,  and  at  the  last,  if  allowed  at  all,  admitted  re- 
luctantly. There  are  many  reasons  for  this.  In  the  first  place,  a  thorough 
education,  which  makes  one  acquainted  with  the  history  of  his  race,  shows  him 
that  the  changes  which  &ction  or  passion  have  produced  in  it  are  usually  any 
thing  but  beneficial ;  teaches  him  how  delusive  are  the  dreams  of  the  radical 
reformer ;  how  much  easier  it  is  to  pull  down  than  to  build  up,  and  that  *  there 
is  nothing  new  under  the  sun.*  This  knowledge  naturally  makes  him  conserva- 
tive, averse  to  change.  But  beside  this,  the  enture  system  of  education  being 
based  on  the  knowledge  of  the  andenta,  it  would  inevitably  tend  to  give  those 
who  controlled  it  any  thing  but  an  exalted  opinion  of  modem  wisdom.  If  the 
educational  world  cannot  improve  even  in  its  furniture,  it  is  not  to  be  expected 
that  much  real  improvement  should  take  place  outside  of  it 

Thus  possessing  all  the  elements  of  a  strong  conservatism,  they  would 
naturally  be  the  last  to  plunge  into  the  vortex  of  the  American  Revolution,  and 
if  forced  into  it  by  the  outside  pressure  of  public  opinion,  would  remain  sullen 
spectators  of  its  progress,  and  not  be  active,  earnest  co-workers  with  it.  In- 
stead of  this,  however,  they  took  the  lead  in  the  struggle.  Harvard,  Yale  and 
Princeton  were  at  the  time  the  three  leading  colleges  in  the  land,  and  they 
moved  shoulder  to  shoulder  into  the  front  rank  of  rebellion.  That  students, 
young,  enthusiastic,  and  hating  oppression  of  evexy  kind,  should  take  sides 
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with  the  people,  was  not  strange,  but  the  letmed  and  gray-headed  presidents 
and  professors  went  beyond  them  in  zeal  and  derotion  to  the  common  cause. 
This  important  fiu^  in  our  history  is  always  recalled  by  the  scholar  and  loyer 
of  education  with  the  sincerest  pleasure  and  pride.  Not  only  were  our  colleges 
the  great  educational  light-houses  of  the  land,  but  they  formed  the  firmest  bul- 
warks of  fi'eedom.  We  do  not  refer  to  the  class  of  men  that  graduated  firom 
these  institutions — for  nearly  all  the  statesmen  and  dlTines  of  the  country 
were  educated  in  one  or  the  other — but  to  the  attitude  of  the  colleges  them- 
selves, as  represented  by  their  presidents,  fiusulties  and  tutors. 

Thus  we  find  President  Langdon  of  Harrard  with  the  army  previous  to  the 
battle  of  Bunker  Hill,  animating  the  men  by  his  prayers  and  appeals.  He  was 
with  them  on  that  solemn  night  when  Putnam,  having  resolved  to  occupy 
Bunker  Hill,  assembled  the  troops  on  Cambridge  Common.  Twilight  had 
deepened  into  night,  and  the  early  stars  one  by  one  came  out  upon  the  sky  as 
these  bold  yeomen  closed  up  their  ranks  and  silently  stood  awaiting  the  orders 
to  march.  The  hour,  the  object  in  view,  the  great  and  doubtful  struggle  it  was 
to  inaugurate,  made  each  heart  solemn.  While  thus  standing  with  muskets 
on  their  shoulders  under  the  open  sky.  President  Langdon  stepped  forward, 
and  taking  off  his  hat,  said :  *  Let  us  pray.*  It  was  no  formal  prayer,  such  as 
is  often  made  to  give  respectability  to  a  public  proceeding,  but  a  warm,  devout, 
patriotic  one,  in  which  he  told  the  Lobd  that  these  men  were  about  to  fight  in 
His  cause,  and  invoked  Hn  aid  and  protection,  and  plead  His  promises  which 
He  made  of  old  to  the  children  of  Israel  Harvard,  in  the  person  of  her  Presi- 
dent, had  taken  her  position,  and  all  the  Colony  might  see  it,  for  hers  was  a 
light  that  could  not  be  hid. 

Afterward,  when  the  provindal  Legislatare  assembled,  he  was  invited  to 
preach  before  it  In  his  sennon  he  told  them  they  had  done  right  in  resisting 
unto  blood ;  spoke  of  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill,  the  valor  of  the  men,  and  the 
smallness  of  our  loss  compared  to  that  of  the  British  as  an  evidence  that  Gop 
was  on  our  side,  and  declared  that  he  would  continue  to  be,  if  we  trusted  in 
Hue,  until  complete  victory  crowned  our  arms.  His  sermon  was  published  in 
a  pan^)hlet  form  by  order  of  the  House  and  distributed,  with  the  regular  pro- 
ceedings, throughout  the  Colony.  This  position  of  Harvard  College,  at  a  time 
when  it  was  looked  up  to  with  reverence,  had  a  powerful  efifect  on  the  people. 
Identifying  himself  still  farther  with  the  cause  of  the  Colonies,  he,  after  Wash- 
ington took  command  of  the  army,  acted  as  chaplun,  and  often  he  would  be 
seen  mounted  on  a  rum  hogshead  preaching  to  the  soldiers  both  the  duty  of  a 
godly  life  and  of  fighting  bravely  for  their  liberties. 

The  subsequent  evacuation  of  Boston  left  Harvard  out  of  the  struggle,  ex- 
cept so  fiu:  as  her  teachings  and  the  moral  influence  of  her  position  gave  it  aid. 
Her  course,  however,  in  thus  setting  her  seal  to  the  rebellion,  had  convinced 
the  British  of  one  thing,  that  our  leading  colleges  were  the  nurseries  of  rebels, 
and  hence  they  made  war  upon  them  with  the  same  ferocity  they  would  have 
done  upon  a  fort  Indeed  they  regarded  these  moral  citadels  of  liberty  the 
more  dangerous  of  the  two,  and  their  destruction  more  essential  to  success. 
Probably  there  never  was  a  war  among  civilised  nations  in  which  seats  of  learn- 
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ing  became  so  obnoxious  to  the  enemy  as  in  our  Rerolution.  Sudi  animosity 
at  first  sight  smacks  strongly  of  barbarism,  but  we  must  confess  the  British 
had  abundant  reason  for  their  feeling. 

As  the  tide  of  war  drifted  southward,  Tale  College  was  swept  into  the 
struggle,  and  right  nobly  did  she  follow  the  example  set  by  Harvard.  Hence 
in  1777,  when  the  College  was  broken  up  on  account  of  the  threatened  invasion 
of  the  enemy,  Pwight,  though  then  only  a  tutor,  entered  the  army  as  chaplain. 
He  had  not  only  written  popular  songs  for  liberty,  but  had  instructed  his 
classes  in  the  great  doctrine  of  the  duty  of  resistance.  He  had  the  entire 
&culty  with  him,  and  as  a  proof  that  Tale  C<dlege  was  not  only  not  behind  the 
popular  sentiment  but  in  advance  of  it,  take  the  following  statement  of  Presi- 
dent Dwighi  He  says :  *  I  urged,  in  conversation  with  several  gmitlemen  of 
great  respectability,  ten  Whigs,  and  my  intunate  fiiends,  the  importance  and 
even  the  necessity  of  a  Declaration  of  Independence  on  the  part  of  the  Colonies, 
and  alleged  for  this  measure  the  very  same  arguments  which  afterward  were 
generally  considered  as  decisive,  but  found  them  disposed  to  give  me  and  my 
argument  a  hostile  and  contemptuous  instead  of  a  cordial  reception.  Tet  at 
this  tune  all  the  resentment  and  enthusiasm  awakened  by  the  odious  measures 
of  Parliament,  by  the  peculiarly  obnoxious  <Jonduct  <^  the  British  agents  in  this 
country,  and  by  the  recent  battles  of  Lexington  and  Breed^s  Hill,  were  at  the 
highest  pitch.  Thess  gentlemen  ma/y  le  considered  ae  repreeentatwee  <(f  the 
great  "body  of  thinking  men  in  this  eeuntry.  A  lew  perhaps,  may  be  excepted, 
but  none  of  these  durst  openly  declare  their  opinion  to  the  public.  For  my» 
se^f,  I  regarded  the  die  as  east^  and  the  hope  of  reooneiliation  as  vaniahed,  and 
believed  the  colonists  would  never  be  able  to  defend  themselves  unless  they  re- 
nounced thor  dependence  on  Great  Britain.' 

The  theological  eminence  of  Mr.  Dwight  does  not  shed  greater  glory  on 
Tile  College  than  his  patriotic  conduct  at  this  time.  The  time  he  chose  for 
entering  the  army  shows  the  generous  spirit  that  actuated  him.  The  battie  of 
Long-Island,  followed  by  the  fidl  of  New*Tork  and  Fort  Washington,  and  the 
disastrous  flight  of  Washington  through  New-Jersey,  and  the  loss  of  Philadel- 
phia, had  filled  the  country  with  the  profoundest  gloom.  This  was  not 
diminished  by  the  fearfiil  storm  that  darkened  the  whole  northern  horizon. 
Burgoyne  was  on  his  victorious  march  fbr  Albany.  Forts  Schuyler,  Edward 
and  Ticonderoga,  those  keyd  of  the  north,  had  &llen  one  after  ano^er,  and  the 
heads  of  his  menacing  columns  were  ahnost  in  striking  distance  of  the  Hudson. 
The  nation  held  its  breath  in  suspense,  for  if  Clinton  firom  the  south  should 
form  a  jui^ction  with  him,  a  cordon  of  posts  would  be  established  between 
Canada  and  New-Tork,  the  Eastern  and  Middle  Colonies  be  hopelessly  separated, 
and  the  Revolution  practically  crushed.  It  was  at  such  a  time  as  this,  when 
every  eye  was  turned  on  that  veteran  host  which  with  its  splendid  train  of 
artillery  was  treading  down  every  thing  hi  its  passage,  that  he  threw  his  lot  in 
with  the  rebel  army.  Full  of  enthusiasm,  eloquent  and  hopefial,  he  saw  beyond 
the  cloud  that  darkened  the  heavens  and  predicted  a  glorious  to-morrow.  In 
his  addresses  to  the  troops  he  would  never  allow  the  possibility  of  ultimate  de- 
feat   His  full,  melodious  voice  oould  no  l<Higer  ring  in  the  halls  of  college,  and 
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so  he  transported  himself  to  the  tented  field  to  ui^  on  there  the  great  cause 
in  which  his  heart  was  so  deeply  engaged.  He  was  with  Putnam's  annj  at 
Peekskill  when  the  news  of  the  orerthrow  of  Burgoyne  at  Saratoga  was  re- 
ceived. 

It  is  impossible  at  this  day  to  imagine  the  effect  of  this  Tictory  on  the 
nation.  It  was  receired  by  the  army  at  Peekskill  with  an  enthusiasm  border- 
ing on  frenzy.  Forts  Clinton  and  Montgomery  had  just  fiiUen,  and  the  British 
fleet,  breaking  the  boom  above  West-Point,  had  ascended  Hie  Hudson  and 
burned  Esopus,  now  Kingston,  to  the  ground.  The  next  breeze  that  swept 
from  the  north  might  bring  the  disastrous  news  of  the  overthrow  of  Gates,  and 
the  junction  of  the  British  forces.  While  in  this  state  of  excitement,  each  one 
catching  eagerly  at  every  rumor  that  the  tide  of  the  Hudson  floated  southward, 
there  suddenly  burst  along  the  bosom  of  the  lordly  river  the  triumphant  shout 
of  victory.  Glad  tears  rained  from  patriotic  eyes,  murmured  thanksgivings  rose 
from  hearts  too  full  for  utterance,  while  the  granite  gateway  of  the  Highlands 
shook  to  the  thunder  of  Jubilant  cannon. 

The  news  reached  camp  on  Saturday,  and  next  day  Dwight  was  invited  to 
preach  at  head-quarters.  His  patriotic  heart,  like  that  of  the  meanest  soldier, 
had  been  thrown  into  ecstasy  at  the  glorious  tidings,  and  it  was  now  too  full 
and  too  eager  for  utterance  to  require  any  preparation.  Rising  before  his  at- 
tentive, brilliant  auditory,  he  took  for  his  text  Joel  2 :  20 :  *  /  mU  remove  far 
off  from  you  the  northern  army.^  The  theme  and  the  time  were  well  calculated 
to  kindle  his  enthusiasm  and  awaken  all  his  powers  of  eloquence,  and  he 
seemed  to  the  excited  troops  like  one  inspired.  As  he  described  the  '  northern 
army '  in  the  pride  of  its  power  moving  southward,  making  the  land  a  desola- 
tion in  its  passage ;  its  sudden  arrest  by  the  untrained  fiirmers,  who,  leaving 
their  grain  unreaped  in  the  fields,  had  descended  to  the  greater  harvest  of  men ; 
the  battle  and  the  victory,  old  Putnam  could  hardly  control  himself  He 
smiled  and  winked  and  nodded  at  the  happy  hits  and  stirring  allusions,  and 
when  the  serrices  dosed,  was  loud  in  his  praises  of  the  discourse.  He,  how- 
ever, told  in  confidence  (me  of  the  officers  that  there  was  no  such  text  in  the 
Bible,  that  Dwight  had  made  it  up  for  the  occasion.  Notwithstanding,  the 
sermon,  he  sdd,  was  just  as  good  for  all  that  The  officer  replied  that  he  was 
mistaken,  there  certainly  was  such  a  text  in  the  Bible.  Putnam  strenuously 
insisting  there  was  not,  the  officer  got  a  Bulb  and  showed  it  to  him.  As  the 
former  slowly  read  it  over,  he  could  hardly  believe  his  eyes.  At  last  he  ex- 
claimed with  a  sigh  of  relief:  '  Well,  there  ia  etery  thing  in  that  hooh,  and 
Dwight  hnoteejust  where  to  put  hie  finger  on  it.^ 

There  is  one  incident  connected  with  this  victory  that  is  well  worth  record- 
ing here.  Under  its  inspiration  Dwight  composed  his  great  ode,  *  Columbia, 
Columbia,  to  glory  arise.'  It  was  now  full  autumn ;  the  forest-clad  Highlands 
had  put  on  their  most  gorgeous  apparelling,  as  if  in  sympathy  with  the 
universal  joy,  and  all  the  glories  of  an  American  October  were  spread  upon  the 
mountains.  1%e  dreamy  atmosphere  resting  like  a  gentle  haze  upon  the  river, 
wild-fowl  sweeping  in  clouds  far  over-head  seeking  the  sea,  and  the  falling  leaf, 
all  disposed  the  poetic  mind  of  Dwight  to  musing,  and  his  country  being  upper- 
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most  in  his  hearty  he  sung  of  her.  The  last  verse  beautifully  describes  the 
scenery  in  which  the  ode  was  composed,  and  one  fiuniliar  with  the  cedar-dad 
shores  in  the  yicinity  of  Peekskill  can  easily  picture  the  young  poet  in  his 
rambles  when  he  says : 

*  Thtts  as  down  » lone  valley  with  cedars  o'erspread 
From  war's  dread  copfiuion  I  pensively  strayed. 
The  gloom  from  the  face  of  fair  heaven  retired. 
The  winds  ceased  to  murmnr,  the  thunder  expired  ; 
Perfnmes  as  of  Eden  flowed  sweetly  along. 
And  a  voice  as  of  angels  enohantlngly  song : 
Columbia,  Columbia,  to  glory  arise. 
The  queen  of  the  world  and  the  child  of  the  skicd.' 

Written  only  one  year  after  the  struggle  really  commenced,  amid  the  goiges 
of  the  Highlands,  with  our  chief  cities  in  the  hands  of  the  British,  it  exhibits 
a  wonderful  faith  in  the  final  triumph  of  the  Colonies,  and  its  inspiring  pro- 
phecies read  to-day  like  descriptions  of  past  events.  He  ceiitainly  saw  farther 
than  most  men,  and  the  future  spread  out  before  him  in  entrancing  beauty  and 
grandeur. 

Here  he  finished  also  his  poem  entitled  *  Canaan,*  which  he  dedicated  to 
Washington.  We  feel  half-mclined  to  publish  in  this  connection,  as  a  literary 
morceau  of  interest,  the  correspondence  between  him  and  Washington  about 
this  dedication,  but  will  not  We  repeat  it,  that  Dwight,  when  as  it  were  a 
fugitive  from  the  halls  of  Yale,  he  thus  shared  the  toils  and  privations  of  the 
American*  army,  shed  as  much  lustre  on  her  name,  as  when  afterward  in  times 
of  peace  he  was  looked  up  to  as  its  honored  head  from  every  part  of  the  land. 

The  winter  that  followed  this  autumn  Washington  led  his  anny  into  the 
gloomy  encampment  of  Valley  Forge.  Many  of  the  troops  in  the  Highlands, 
among  whom  Dwight  labored,  and  with  whom  he  suffered,  were  but  a  little 
better  o£f  than  those  who  huttod  in  the  former  place. 

New-Snglsnd,  after  the  defeat  of  Bnrgoyne,  seemei  for  a  while  to  be  lefl 
out  of  the  war,  so  far  as  any  invasion  of  her  territory  was  concerned,  and  in 
1779  Yale  College  had  recovered  in  a  great  measure  from  its  troubles,  and  was 
in  a  prosperous  condition. 

But  in  the  midst  of  its  tranquillity  a  rumor  reached  New-Haven  that  the 
British  was  about  to  make  a  descent  upon  it  The  place  was  immediately 
thrown  into  a  state  of  the  greatest  alarm,  and  a  meeting  was  called  to  delibe- 
rate on  what  was  to  be  done.  Dr.  Dagget  was  a  Ihaofysaor  of  Divinity  in  the 
College,  but  in  the  interim  of  regular  presidents,  had  been  elected  president 
pro  tenk  The  College  of  course  would  be  again  broken  up  by  this  invasion. 
The  students,  such  as  did  not  wish  to  unite  in  any  plan  of  resistance,  could 
easily  scatter  into  the  back-country ;  but  the  great  question  was,  what  should 
be  done  with  the  inhabitants  ?  Various  plans  and  propositions  were  presented, 
and  at  length  the  President  of  Yale  College  was  asked  his  opinioa  It  was 
well  known  that  he  had  preached  the  duty  of  resistance  as  obedience  to  God, 
and  shown  himself  in  every  way  an  ardent  patriot ;  but  what  he  would  advise 
when  the  overwhelming  and  insolent  foe  was  at  the  door,  was  quite  another 
thing.    The  students,  who  had  often  been  fired  by  his  eloquent  appeals,  were 
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not  A  little  coriocu  to  knour  what  their  President  and  Profeeeor  of  Diyinity 
would  counael  in  this  iMifiil  emer^Baef  .  The  character  of  the  CoU^  they 
considered  to  be  at  stake,  fy^  if  thmr  President  advised  tame  submission,  an 
abject  attitude,  on  the  ground  that  resistance  would  be  of  no  aTail,  the  insti- 
tution at  whose  head  he  stood  would  be  compromised.  They  hoped,  therefore, 
he  would  take  a  manly  course,  eren  if  he  deemed  it  best  to  pursue  a  peaceable 
one.  They  were  not  long  kept  in  suspense,  for  when  their  yenerated  teacher 
arose,  the  flashing  eye  and  compressed  lip  told  them  at  once  that  Tale  need  not 
fear  for  her  patriotic  reputation.  Instead  of  consulting  moderation,  and 
weighing  all  the  suggestions  as  to  the  Tsrious  courses  to  be  pursued,  he  took 
the  ground  of  the  soldier  at  once,  and  said,  no  matter  what  else  they  might  do, 
they  must  at  all  hasards  JIght;  and  then  to  let  them  know  that  Uiis  was  not 
the  advice  of  one  who  by  his  profession  and  position  was  exempt  from  military 
duty,  he  cooUy  informed  them  that  if  no  other  person  was  found  to  resist  he 
should  fight  alone. 

It  was  finally  resolyed  to  raise  a  Tolunteer  company  of  a  hundred  men,  who 
should  march  out  in  the  morning  and  retard  the  enemy,  so  as  to  give  the  in- 
habitants as  much  time  as  possible  to  remove  their  effects. 

In  the  mean  time  the  exciting  news  came  that  Tryon,  with  a  force  twen- 
ty-five hundred  strong,  had  landed  at  West-Haven,  only  five  miles  distant, 
and  was  about  to  march  directly  on  the  place.  In  an  instant  all  was  confusion 
and  alarm,  and  the  inhabitants,  on  foot  and  in  carriages,  and  alone  and  in 
groups,  were  seen  pouring  out  of  the  city  toward  the  open  country.  In  the 
midst  of  the  alarm,  the  Tdnnteera,  at  the  stirring  notes  of  the  fife  and  drum, 
hastily  assembled,  and  anned  with  such  weapons  as  they  could  lay  their  hands 
on,  took  the  road  toward  West^Hmven.  It  was  a  hot  July  morning,  but  they 
pressed  cheerfhlly  on,  determined  to  retard  if  they  could  not  airest  the  heavy 
force  advancing  against  them.  As  they  lo<dced  around;  however,  they  did  not 
see  President  Dagget  among  then.  Parson  Trumbull,  of  North-Haven,  was 
there  mounted  on  his  horse,  tiiat  oouM  stand  fire  as  well  as  he,  for  both  had 
been  under  it  before.  Dagget  apparentiy  had  at  the  last  moment  backed  out ; 
the  good  Professor  of  Divinity  could  talk  bravely,  but  when  it  came  to  smell- 
ing gunpowder  it  made  a  diftrenoe. 

But  while  they  were  marching  along,  a  doud  of  dust  was  seen  to  rise  along 
the  road  toward  New-Haven,  and  soon  a  solitary  horseman  appeared  in  view 
galloping  fiercely  forward.  They  at  first  thought  it  was  some  messenger  sent 
to  overtake  them,  but  when  the  rider  drew  near  they  beheld  to  their  surprise 
President  Dagget  on  his  old  black  mare  with  a  long  fowling-piece  in  his  hand. 
The  fidthfiil  animal  had  often  Jogged  around  the  sheets  of  New-Haven,  and 
along  the  country  roads,  besring  her  dignified  master  at  a  dignified  rate  of 
speed,  and  was  astonished  to  find  herself  tearing  like  a  racer  along  the  high- 
way. The  vcdunteers  supposing  that  he  had  come  to  Join  them,  and  make  good 
his  word,  received  him  with  loud  cheers.  With  Parson  Trumbull  and  Presi- 
dent Dagget  to  show  them  how  to  fi^t,  they  felt  they  could  easily  do  their 
duty.  To  their  surprise,  however,  he  did  not  stop  to  Join  them,  but^  turning 
neither  to  the  right  nor  the  left,  pushed  straight  on  toward  the  enemy.    Con- 
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eluding  he  Wfts  hastening  forward  to  reconnoitre,  thej  gave  him  a  parting 
cheer,  and  pressed  on  after  him.  Dagget,  after  adymndng  some  distance, 
tamed  from  the  main  road,  and  ascended  an  eminence  crowned  with  a  groye, 
where  he  halted,  and  took  a  survey  of  the  surrounding  country.  The  little 
band  of  yolunteers  keeping  more  to  the  south,  swept  round  the  base  of  the  hill, 
and  soon  came  upon  the  adyanee-guard  of  the  enemy.  Throwing  tiiemselyes 
behind  a  fence,  they  poured  in  a  destnictiye  yolley  which  brought  it  to  a  sud- 
den halt*  Following  up  their  advantage,  they  broke  cover,  and  leaping  the 
fence  drove  the  astonished  guard  before  them.  Firing  and  shouting  as  they 
advanced,  they  chased  it  from  fence  to  fence,  and  across  field  after  field  until 
they  suddenly  found  themselves  in  fit>ni  of  the  whole  army.  -  As  &r  as  the 
eye  could  reach  on  either  side,  the  green  fields  were  red  with  scarlet  uniforms, 
the  extending  wings  ready  at  the  word  of  command  to  enfold  them,  and  cut 
off  every  avenue  of  escape.  Instantly  halting,  and  taking  in  the  fiill  extent 
of  their  danger,  they  did  not  wut  for  the  word  of  command,  but  turned  and 
nm  for  their  lives.  As  they  fled  along  the  base  of  the  hill,  on  the  top  of 
which  Doctor  Dagget  had  taken  his  station,  they  were  surprised  he  did  not 
join  them.  But  the  blood  of  the  patriotic  Plresidflnt  was  thoroughly  aroused, 
and  he  scorned  to  retreat  Casting  a  quiet  glance  iqwn  the  confusion  and 
terror  below  him,  he  turned  toward  the  enemy,  and  levelling  his  fowling*piece 
at  those  more  advanced,  blazed  away.  As  the  British  pressed,  after  the  fugi- 
tives, they  were  surprised  to  hear  every  few  moments  the  soUtary  report  of  a 
gun  from  the  grove  on  the  hilL  At  first  they  paid  but  little  attention  to  it, 
but  the  bullets  finding  thdr  way  steadily  into  the  ranks,  they  were  compelled 
to  notice  it,  and  sent  up  a  detachment  to  see  what  it  meant  The  President 
saw  them  coming,  but  never  moved  firom  his  position.  His  mare  stood  near 
him,  and  he  could  any  moment  have  moonted  and  fled,  but  this  seemed  never 
to  have  entered  his  head.  He  was  thinking  only  of  the  enemy,  and  loaded 
and  fired  as  &st  as  he  could. 

When  the  detachment  reached  the  grove,  the  officer  commanding  it  saw  to 
his  amazement,  only  a  venerable  man  in  black  quietly  loading  his  fowling-piece 
to  have  another  shot  Pausing  a  moment  at  the  extraordinary  spectacle  of  a 
single  clergyman  thus  coolly  fighting  the  whole  British  army,  he  exclaimed : 
*  What  are  you  doing  there,  you  old  fool,  firing  on  his  M^esty's  troops  ? '  The 
Professor  of  Divinity  looked  up  in  the  most  unooncemed  manner,  and  replied : 
*JSxercmng  the  righU  ofiowr.  The  whole  afGur  seemed  to  strike  the  offieer 
comically,  and  amused  rather  than  oflbnded  at  the  audadty  of  the  answer,  he 
said:  '  If  I  let  you  go  this  time,  you  old  rascal,  will  you  ever  again  fire  on  the 
troops  of  his  Majesty?  ^Nothing  more  likely ^^  was  the  imperturbable  reply. 
This  was  too  mndi  for  the  good-temper  of  the  Briton,  and  he  ordered  his  men 
to  seise  him.  They  did,  and  dragged  him  roughly  down  the  hill  to  the  head 
of  the  column. 

The  volunteers  in  their  retreat  tore  down  the  bridge  over  the  river  aftez 
crossing  it,  thus  compeHing  the  British  to  march  two  miles  fiirther  up  stream 
before  they  oould  effbct  a  passage.  The  latter  immediately  placed  Doctor  Dag- 
get on  foot  at  the  head  of  the  column,  and  told  him  to  lead  the  way.    It  was 
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the  fifth  of  July,  and  one  of  the  hottest  dAjs  of  the  year,  and  as  it  waa  now 
near  meridian  the  heat  was  overpowering.  The  strongest  man  unaccustomed 
to  exposure  would  sink  under  such  a  huming  sun,  and  Doctor  Dagget  soon 
became  exhausted  from  the  heat  as  well  as  from  the  driving  pace  they  kept 
him  at  He,  however,  staggered  on  until  at  last,  feeling  he  could  not  take 
another  step,  he  halted^  and  endeavored  to  lean  agahist  the  fence  for  support 
But  the  enraged  soldiers  would  not  allow  him  a  moment's  rest,  and  ruthlessly 
pricked  him  on  with  their  bayonets,  at  the  same  time  showering  curses  on  his 
rebel  head.  With  every  indication  of  weariness  the  point  of  the  bay<met 
forced  hun  to  rally  his  sinking  energies,  while  the  blood  flowed  in  streams 
down  his  dress. .  As  they  entered  the  streets  of  the  town,  the  soldiers  com- 
menced shooting  the  peaceable  citizens  whenever  they  dared  to  show  them- 
selves, and  as  one  after  another  fell  in  his  sight  Doctor  Dagget  expected  his 
turn  would  come  next  At  length  they  reached  the  green,  and  halted,  when 
he  sunk  exhausted  and  bleeding  on  the  grass.  A  Tory  coming  out  to  welcome 
the  British,  saw  the  pale,  dusty  and  bleeding  President  lying  on  the  ground, 
and  shodced  at  the  sight,  besought  the  commanding  officer  in  the  name  of  hu- 
manity to  spare  his  life.  He  granted  his  request  with  an  insulting  epithet,  and 
the  wounded  man  was  carried  into  a  neighboring  house  more  dead  than  alive. 
His  utter  exhaustion,  combined  with  the  brutal  treatment  he  had  received, 
brought  on  a  fever  that  reduced  him  so  low  that  his  Hie  was  despaired  d. 
Having  a  strong  constitution,  he  rallied,  however,  and  was  able  a  part  of  the 
next  year  to  preach  in  the  chapel,  but  his  system  had  reenved  a  shock  from 
which  it  could  not  entirely  recover,  and  in  sixteen  months  he  was  borne  to  the 
grave,  adding  one  more  to  the  list  of  noble  souls  who  considered  no  sacrifice 
too  great  for  their  country.  Enra  Stiles,  who  succeeded  him  as  President, 
nobly  sustained  the  patriotic  character  of  the  College.  As  &r  back  as  1760, 
on  the  reduction  of  Canada  by  the  Engiiah,  he  foresaw  the  struggle  which 
must  eventually  take  place  between  the  Cok>nies  and  the  mother  country,  and 
in  a  sermon  delivered  in  honor  of  that  event  he  used  the  Ibllowing  remaricable 
language  :  *It  is  probable  Umi  in  time  there  will  be  formed  a  provincial  con- 
federacy, and  a  common  council,  standing  on  free  provincial  suffirage,  and  this 
in  time  may  terminate  in  an  imperial  diet,  when  the  imperial  dominion  will 
subsist  as  it  ought  in  election.' 

The  late  Chancellor  Kent,  one  of  his  pupils,  said  of  him :  *  A  more  con- 
stant and  devoted  friend  of  the  Revolution  and  independence  of  the  country 
never  existed.  He  had  anticipated  it  as  early  as  1760,  and  his  whole  soul  was 
enlisted  in  every  measure  which  led  on  gradually  to  the  formation  and  estab- 
lishment of  the  American  Union.* 

This  was  the  grand  and  noble  attitude  of  Yale  before  and  in  the  Revolu- 
tion, and  her  children  may  point  with  pride  to  her  past  hisjtory,  not  only  for 
the  influence  she  has  exerted  on  the  intellect  of  the  nation,  and  the  great  men 
she  has  given  to  it,  but  for  the  part  she  bore  in  shaping  public  opinion,  that 
brought  on  the  struggle  for  independence,  and  in  sharing  the  perils  and  sufler> 
tngs  of  the  struggle  itsel£ 

Princeton,  with  the  staunch  old  patriot  Witherspoon  at  its  head,  worthily 
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closes  the  little  list  of  noble  American  colleges  that  moved  on  in  front  of  the 
rebellion,  and  taught  not  students  the  principles  of  science,  but  the  people  the 
more  important  principles  of  self-government.  One  who,  though  a  minister, 
gallantly  rallied  under  the  flag  of  tiie  Pretender,  and  was  taken  prisoner  at  the 
battle  of  Falkirk,  would  not  be  apt  to  show  backwardness  in  any  struggle  that 
his  conscience  approved.  Hence  when  open  hostilities  between  the  Colonies 
and  motiier  country  broke  out,  he  boldly  flung  Princeton  College  into  the  con- 
test to  share  its  vicissitudes  and  its  fate.  When  Congress  appointed  a  day  of 
fasting  and  prayer,  in  May,  1776,  he  preached  a  sermon  on  ^e  great  political 
questions  of  the  day,  which  was  published  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  for 
he  had  a  European  reputation,  and  the  firm  stand  he  took  it  was  well  known 
would  have  a  powerflil  influence  in  deciding  the  issue. 

A  few  days  after  the  delivery  of  this  sermon,  the  Provincial  Congress  of 
New-Jersey  met,  and  he  was  sent  a  del^ate  to  it  The  Governor,  who  had 
opposed  the  action  of  the  patriots,  was  brought  before  it  to  answer  for  his  con- 
duct As  he  entered  the  hall,  escorted  by  a  military  guard,  his  demeanor  was 
haughty  and  overbearing,  and  he  contemptuously  refused  to  answer  any  of  the 
questions  that  were  put  to  him,  saying  that  they  were  an  illegal  assembly, 
ignorant^  low«bred  men,  wholly  unfit  and  unable  to  devise  any  measures  for 
the  public  good,  and  deserved  to  be  hung  as  rebels.  Witherspoon  fixed  his 
keen  eye  upon  him,  and  listened  in  suppressed  scorn  and  indignation  to  his  in- 
solent tirade,  and  the  moment  bo  closed  sprung  to  his  feet,  and  unbottling  the 
stores  of  irony  and  sarcasm  that  had  been  rapidly  fiUing,  poured  on  the  aston- 
ished representative  of  the  King  a  rebuke  so  withering  that  the  Assembly  sat 
and  gazed  on  him  in  mute  wonder.  He  coolly  reminded  the  Governor  of  his 
illegitimate  origin,  the  early  neglect  of  his  education,  and  well-known  ignorance 
of  all  scientific  and  liberal  knowledge,  to  show  him  with  how  little  propriety 
he  could  denounce  them  as  ignorant,  incapable  men,  and  closed  by  saying :  *  On 
the  whole,  Mr.  President,  I  think  thai  Governor  Franklin  has  made  us  a  speech 
every  way  worthy  of  his  exalted  hUrth  and  r^ned  education. 

A  vote  to  depose  the  Governor  was  immediately  taken  and  carried. 

The  very  next  day  Witherspoon  was  elected  to  represent  New-Jersey  in 
the  Continental  Congress.  He  took  his  seat  a  few  days  before  the  Declaration 
of  Independence  was  presented,  and  among  the  lofty  intellects  then  assembled 
in  Independence  Hall,  Philadelphia^  at  that  time,  he  was  among  the  first  No 
doubt^  no  vacillation  marked  his  course.  Intrepid,  resolute  and  fiir-seeing,  he 
gave  the  whole  weight  of  his  great  influence  to  the  side  of  complete  independ- 
ence. When  the  Declaration  was  reported,  and  laid  before  Congress  for  their 
adoption  and  signature,  every  one  felt  that  a  fearful  crisis  had  come.  Some 
true  patriots  wavered,  for  the  step  which  should  forever  separate  them  from 
the  mother  country,  and  launch  the  Colonies  on  a  war  the  end  of  which  no 
man  could  foresee,  was  a  momentous  one.  That  august  body  felt  the  tre- 
mendous responsibility  that  rested  upon  it,  and  a  deep  and  solemn  silence  reigned 
throughout  the  HalL  In  the  midst  of  it,  Witherspoon  rose  and  said :  *  Mr. 
President,  that  noble  instrument  on  your  table,  which  insures  immortality  to 
its  author,  should  be  subscribed  thie  very  morning  by  every  pen  in  the  House. 
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He  who  will  not  respond  to  its  accents,  and  strain  erefj  nerre  to  carry  into 
effect  its  prorisions,  is  unworthy  the  name  of  freeman.  Although  these  gray 
hairs  must  descend  into  the  sepulchre,  I  would  infinitely  rather  they  should 
descend  thither  by  the  hand  of  the  executioner,  than  desert  at  this  crisis  the 
sacred  cause  of  my  country.*  Those  noble  words,  coming  as  they  did,  from 
such  a  venerable  man,  and  who,  as  a  person  of  rare  ability,  and  President  of 
Princeton  College,  occupied  a  position  second  to  none  in  the  land,  had  a  pro- 
found effect  on  alL  A  timid  member  rentured  to  remark  that  the  country  was 
not  ripe  for  such  a  declaration  of  independence.  Witherspoon  broke  in :  *  In 
my  judgment.  Sir,  we  are  not  only  ripe,  but  rottenJ* 

With  an  untrembling  hand,  and  a  firm,  fearless  heart,  he  put  his  name  to 
that  immortal  instrument  He  continued  a  member  of  Congress  for  six  years, 
and  took  the  lead  in  some  of  the  most  important  measures  adopted  by  that 
body. 

It  is  not  necessary  here  to  enumerate  these,  or  refer  to  his  addresses  to  the 
people  on  the  recommendation  of  &8ts,  his  speeches  against  the  prodigal  issue 
of  paper-money,  and  the  efficient  aid  he  brought  to  the  cause  of  liberty  in  erery 
department  In  the  darkest  hour  his  courage  never  fidtered,  and  when  Con- 
gress became  reduced  to  a  miserable  cabal  of  ambitious  men,  he  was  found, 
like  Abdiel,  *  faithful  among  the  fidthless.' 

When  Wilkinson  made  his  tardy  appearance  on  the  floor  of  Congress,  with 
the  standards  sent  it  by  General  Gates  ih>m  the  field  of  Saratoga,  and  a  mem- 
ber moved  that  he  be  voted  a  costly  sword  for  his  services,  Witherspoon  see- 
ing through  all  this  delay,  and  penetrating  the  contemptible  designs  of  himself 
and  Gates  to  unseat  Washington  as  commander-in-chief^  arose,  and  with  an 
emphasis  and  tone  that  pierced  like  a  dagger,  proposed  that  in  place  of  a  sword, 
the  *  mestenffer  $hould  he  rewarded  toith  a  pair  of  gold  ipurt.* 

The  cause  of  American  liberty  had  no  abler  or  more  devoted  flriend  of  liberty, 
through  the  long  struggle  of  the  Revolution,  than  he.  At  its  triumphant  close, 
he  returned  to  his  duties  as  President  of  Princeton  College. 

In  all  physical  struggles,  we  are  very  apt  to  overtook  the  value  of  moral 
influence ;  but  we  must  remember  that  in  a  contest  where  every  thing  seems 
to  depend  on  hard  blows,  moral  influence  performs  half  the  work.  So  in  our 
Revolution,  we  are  prone  to  follow  exclusively  the  great  military  movements, 
and  forget  the  secret,  silent  power  that  underlay  it  alL  In  this  respect  our  col- 
leges occupied  an  important  position,  and  exercised  a  leading  influence.  All 
honor  to  them  then  for  the  confidence  they  have  inspired  in  their  ability,  not 
only  to  instruct  our  youth  in  the  higher  branches  of  education,  but  to  g^de  pub- 
lic sentiment  aright  on  the  great  questions  of  dvil  liberty. 

We  might  also  refer  to  Prince  William  and  Mary  College,  which,  when 
broken  up  by  the  war,  sent  half  of  her  students  into  the  ranks,  and  among 
them  Madison ;  and  Brown  University,  whose  President,  in  1786,  was  one  ai 
the  delegates  to  the  Convention  that  formed  our  Constitution,  to  show  that  &x>m 
the  least  to  the  greatest,  they  stood  shoulder  to  shoulder  in  the  '  times  that 
tried  men's  souls : '  but  enough  has  been  said  to  establish  the  claim  they  have 
on  the  gratitude  of  the  countxy. 
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BT  roax  T.  UTIXG,  AQTHOK  07  'TIS   QOOD   COUUtSPOilDnCI.* 

Among  the  mass  of  valuivble  information  accumulated  by  mj  respected 
kinsman,  the  late  Barent  Yan  Brunt,  I  came  across  another  manuscript  in  the 
hand-writing  of  Mr.  Yolkert  Van  Gklder,  relating  to  the  founder  of  that  fiunily 
at  Matinecock.  In  a  former  number  of  the  Knickkbbocksr  were  set  forth  some 
of  the  troubles  and  annoyances  which  had  beset  that  distinguished  man  when 
in  bitterness  of  spirit  he  turned  his  back  upon  his  native  city  and  buried  him- 
self and  his  grief  in  the  unexplored  recesses  of  Matinecock. 

The  various  aggressions  of  the  pioneers  who  had  preceded  him,  and  who  had 
endeavored  to  deprive  him  of  his  territories,  rankled  in  his  mind  long  after 
these  difiBculties  had  been  adjusted.  The  ringleader  in  these  acts  of  hostility 
had  been  one  Ebenezer  Cock ;  a  tall,  stiff,  raw-boned  Now-Englander,  with  a 
face  like  parchment,  a  high  nose,  with  eyes  close  together,  and  looking  straight 
forward,  like  those  of  a  lobster.  He  was  one  of  your  hard-headed,  close-fisted 
disputants,  who  never  become  excited,  but  are  endowed  with  untiring  perse- 
verance and  immeasurable  wind. 

To  him  Teunis  Yon  Gelder  bore  a  mortal  antipathy,  for  he  had  not  only 
laid  claim  to  the  lands  on  which  the  Dutchman  had  settled,  but  had  added  the 
farther  insult  of  proving  his  claim  to  be  just  The  claim  might  have  been 
borne,  but  the  insult  was  intolerable.  But  if  Ebenezer  had  powers  of  argu- 
ment, the  Dutchman  had  tenacity  of  purpose ;  and  the  warfare  was  carried  on 
with  cautious  perseverance  on  one  side,  and  on  the  other  with  vehement  ani- 
mosity, backed  by  an  obstinacy  which  had  never  been  known  to  yield. 

In  the  midst  of  this  turmoil  he  had  no  friend  nor  confident,  except  his 
trusty  n^o  Ryck,  who  had  grown  up  with  him,  had  followed  him  in  battle, 
and  now  shared  his  exile.  Together  they  used  to  patrol  the  place,  keeping  a 
watchful  eye  on  the  adjacent  country,  the  old  man  recounting  the  glories  of 
his  native  city,  and  thanking  Gk)D  that  his  only  son  was  safe  in  Holland,  where 
he  could  hear  nothing  spoken  excepf  his  mother  tongue,  and  was  beyond  the 
contaminating  influence  of  the  conquerors  of  his  beloved  town. 

At  this  time  the  monotony  of  his  life  was  interrupted  by  the  arrival  of  one 
Derrick  Yan  Dam,  a  distant  kinsman,  who  had  recently  returned  from  abroad. 
He  was  a  gallant,  stalwart  fellow,  of  about  three-and-twenty.  He  presented 
himself  one  day  to  the  astonished  eyes  of  Teunis  and  the  admiring  ones  of 
Ryck,  without  notice  or  word  of  warning.  He  had  been  so  long  absent  that 
the  veteran  did  not  recognize  him,  but  instinctively  was  girding  up  his  loins 
fbr  battle,  when  the  light,  ringing  laugh  of  his  relative  stole  across  his  ear  like 
a  strain  of  long-forgotten  music,  touching  some  chord  in  his  heart  which  had 
been  long  unstrung.  The  old  man  took  him  to  his  arms,  and  with  a  feeling  of 
almost  childish  desolation,  wept  upon  his  breast    The  weakness  was  but  mo- 
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mentary.  The  next  moment  his  martial  spirit  reyiyed,  and  he  forthwith  hegan 
to  calculate  how  much  strength  this  recruit  would  add  to  his  garrisoa  To  his 
kinsman  he  recounted  his  grievances  and  descrihed  the  persecutions  of  the 
myrmidons  of  the  neighborhood  with  so  much  earnestness,  that  the  feeUngs  of 
the  young  man  were  £urly  enlisted,  and  he  pledged  himself  to  stand  by  his  an- 
cient  friend  through  thick  and  thin.  He  scouted  the  idea  of  defensiye  warfare, 
but  suggested  an  immediate  onslaught  upon  the  «iemy,  that  they  should  be 
smitten  hip  and  thigh,  and  that  particular  attention  should  be  shown  to  the 
inde&tigable  Ebenezer  Cock.  He  proposed  to  sack  the  city  where  he  dwelt 
The  dim  eye  of  the  yeteran  fiuriy  glowed  to  find  an  ally  so  much  after  his  own 
heart  He  applauded  the  spirit  which  dictated  the  proposition,  but  sifggested 
as  an  obstacle  that  there  was  no  city  to  sack. 
'  What  can  we  do  ?    Has  he  no  property  f ' 

*  Yes,  large  lands  and  crops.* 

'  Has  he  any  sons  ?    I  '11  challenge  them  I  * 

The  yeteran  shook  his  head.     *  He  has  but  one  child — a  daughter.' 

*  Is  she  handsome  f ' 
Tcunis  replied  that  she  was. 

'  Say  no  more ! '  was  the  prompt  answer.  *  I  'U  make  love  to  her.  The 
thing's  settled  I' 

Teunis  regarded  his  confederate  with  a  shrewd  eye.  Whatever  his 
thoughts  may  have  been,  he  kept  them  to  himself;  and  when  his  visitor 
retired  he  rubbed  his  hands  with  an  air  of  keen  enjoyment  as  he  bade  him 
good-night 

No  time  was  lost  in  carrying  out  their  warlike  resolutions ;  and  the  success 
of  the  young  man  in  making  his  nuok  was  such  that  not  a  settler  within  ten 
miles  but  had  hoard  of  him.  The  women  declared  that  he  ought  to  be  ashamed 
of  himself  and  the  men  that  he  ought  to  be  hung.  So  vain-glorious  did  old 
Teunis  become,  that  be  began  to  entertain  yague  ideas  of  laying  claim  to  the 
whole  territory  between  Matinecock  and  Flushing,  and  of  expelling  every  Cock 
from  the  country  I 

While  Derrick  Van  Dam  was  thus  running  riot  and  carrying  dismay 
throughout  the  land,  all  idea  of  attack  upon  the  domicile  of  Ebenezer  seemed 
to  have  passed  from  his  mind.  His  hardihood,  what  a  terrible  fellow  he  was 
in  a  hand-to-hand  encounter,  what  a  fine-looking  fellow  he  was  too,  his 
generosity  and  his  deadly  animosity  to  the  entire  Cock  family,  were  the  sole 
topics  of  talk  in  the  sparsely  settled  district^  and  were  not  long  in  reaching  the 
ears  of  the  daughter  and  heiress  of  Ebenezer  Cock. 

Freeloye,  for  such  was  her  name,  had  grown  up  beneath  the  shadow  of  her 
father,  and  the  add  eye  and  warm  temper  of  a  step-mother.  Under  this  com- 
bination of  heat  and  cold  she  had  ripened  into  a  fine  blooming  maiden,  warm  of 
heart,  somewhat  quick  of  temper,  and  as  unconscious  of  her  charms  as  young 
beauties  usually  are.  She  was  also  known  to  be  one  of  the  best  brought-up 
girls  on  Long  Island,  having  had  every  fault  carefully  held  up  to  her  disap- 
probation by  her  watchful  step-mother,  whose  rough  tongue  was  the  terror  of 
the  country  and  had  rasped  Ebenezer  down  to  skin  and  bone. 
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When  the  report  of  the  menaces  of.  Derrick  Van  Dam  rMched  the  ears 
of  the  maiden,  she  espoused  the  cause  of  her  father  with  great  viyadty. 
She  rowed  undying  animosity  against  Teunis  Van  Qelder,  was  particularly 
hitter  in  her  animadyersions  on  his  young  ally,  and  usually  concluded  hy  stat- 
ing that  she  would  like  to  haye  an  opportunity  of  giring  him  a  piece  of  her 
mind  in  person.  Whether  the  fear  of  encountering  her  sharp  tongue  had  any 
effect  in  preventing  Derrick  firom  carrying  out  his  menace,  I  cannot  say; 
but  certain  it  is,  that  although  once  or  twice  he  had  accidentally  seen  the  girl 
near  her  father's  house,  and  had  been  not  a  little  struck  with  her  charms,  he 
continued  to  keep  aloof  from  her,  having  no  doubt  learned  in  the  course  of  his 
foreign  travel  that  a  woman's  tongue  is  a  weapon  difficult  to  parry,  especially 
if  she  be  young  and  fiur. 

The  girl  soon  had  other  matters  to  think  of  She  had  grown  up  with  that 
antipathy  to  the  opposite  sex,  which  is  the  peculiarity  of  young  girls,  and 
vowed  that  she  would  never  marry ;  yet  the  fame  of  her  beauty  had  extended 
tu  beyond  her  paternal  domains,  and  several  young  vagabonds  of  that  class 
who  usually  admire  young  maidens,  had  made  overtures  for  her  hand.  In  reply 
to  these,  Ebenezer  put  on  his  spectacles,  looked  them  full  in  the  face,  investi- 
gated the  length  of  their  purses,  and  returned  a  decided  negative.  Nor  did  he 
trouble  his  daughter  by  communicating  their  proposals. 

At  length  a  new  candidate  made  his  appearance.  He  was  a  stem,  iron- 
strung  soldier,  who  had  been  a  hard  fighter  in  the  Indian  wars,  fie  was  named 
Scth  Pinchon,  and  was  possessed  of  a  large  tract  of  land  not  far  fh>m  Oyster 
Bay,  consisting  principally  of  sand-bars  and  salt-meadows,  and  prolific  in  clams 
and  musquitoes.  Seth  Pinchon  had  been  the  right-hand  man  of  Captain  John 
Underbill  in  most  of  his  battles  with  the  Indians  both  on  the  main  land  and  on 
Long  Island.  He  had  made  himself  memorable  in  the  desperate  fight  with 
the  Massapequa  Indians,  when  their  fort  was  destroyed  and  the  power  of  the 
tribe  broken.  He  was  gaunt  and  raw-boned,  with  a  fiice  seamed  with  scars, 
and  a  complexion  hardened  and  tanned  by  exposure  and  service,  until  it  had 
assumed  both  the  color  and  consistency  of  sole-leather.  He  had  also  been  an 
active  partisan  against  the  Dutch  in  the  disputes  between  them  and  the 
English. 

As  long  as  the  Dutch  had  maintained  their  domination  over  any  part  of  the 
Island,  these  broils  had  given  him  constant  occupation,  occasionally  varied 
by  his  chastising  a  refractory  Indian  tribe  which  might  have  dared  to  mdntain 
that  their  teiritories  were  their  own. 

However,  the  battle  with  the  Massapequas  was  the  last  great  struggle  of 
the  Long-Island  Indians.  The  Dutch,  too,  wore  subdued,  and  Seth  Pinchon  re- 
tired to  his  lair  at  Oyster  Bay,  near  the  abode  of  his  old  commander  John 
Underbill.  His  occupation  being  gone,  he  bethought  himself  that  he  was  bo- 
coming  stridden  in  years  and  that  it  was  high  time  to  settle  in  life.  In 
one  of  his  marauds  he  had  fallen  in  with  the  daughter  of  Ebenezer  Cock ; 
and  although  he  was  not  prone  to  tender  feelings,  yet  she  had  made  such  an 
impression  upon  him,  that  now  when  the  pressure  of  his  various  avocations  was 
removed,  her  image  rose  in  his  mind  as  his  future  help-meet   He  set  about  tiie 
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ftooomplishment  of  his  object  with  tfa*t  diroetness  of  purpoee  which  wm  his 
gpreat  chsrtctcaistic. 

Having  bestowed  more  than  usual  care  upon  his  person,  be  meuniod  his 
horse  and  directed  his  course  to  the  dwelling  of  Ebeneser  CtKk,  It  was  a 
quiet,  snug  little  fiurm-house,  built  upon  the  borders  of  a  forest  and  command- 
ing a  wide  view  of  fields  of  grain,  wbidi  sloped  off  to  the  Sound.  Every  thing 
about  it  indicated  ease  and  comfort,  for  Ebeneser  was  known  to  be  a  thrifty 
man. 

As  the  cavalier  rode  up,  Freelove  met  him  at  the  door  with  a  beaming  smile. 
She  had  no  suspicion  that  she  was  at  the  bottom  of  his  visit,  but  the  renown 
of  the  campaigner  excited  in  her  a  desire  to  dbtein  ikom  him  that  admiration 
which  the  gentler  sex  is  apt  to  crave  from  those  who  have  made  a  name  by 
courage  and  prowess  in  arms. 

Seth  Pinehon  felt  more  embarrassment  at  her  salutation  than  he  would 
have  done  in  storming  a  fortress.  He  dismounted  and  shambled  into  the 
house  with  a  side-long  gut,  having  more  the  air  of  a  sheep-stealer  tiian  of  one  on 
his  way  to  storm  a  fair  lady's  heart  Ebeneser  Cock  received  him  with  cordiality, 
but  with  the  erectness  peculiar  to  his  race.  He  heard  his  proposal  with  stem 
satisikction,  for  he  felt  that  amid  the  aggressions  of  Teunis  Van  Gelder,  a  son- 
in-law  of  a  calibre  like  that  of  the  staunch  campaigner  at  his  elbow  would  be  a 
powerful  auxiliary.  He  accepted  his  offer  at  once,  and  told  him  that  he  mig^t 
consider  the  matter  settled.  *  There  was  one,  however,  who  heard  the  proposal 
and  its  acceptance  with  very  different  ftelings.  This  was  Freelove  herselC  She 
bad  not  accompanied  the  soldier  into  the  room,  but  had  lingered  at  the  door, 
and  had  ovw-hoard  all  that  had  passed.  With  a  sinking  heart  she  stole  off  to 
her  own  room,  and  kept  out  of  sight  until  the  heavy  tramp  of  hoo&  told  her 
that  Seth  Pinehon  was  departing.  From  the  window  she  caught  sight  of  his 
erect  figure  as  he  rode  ofL 

In  the  form  of  the  fSdr  Freelove  there  was  not  a  little  spirit;  and  every  feel- 
ing was  in  arms  at  being  thus  unceremoniously  disposed  o£  She  determined 
that  the  grim  warrior  who  had  so  little  knowledge  oi  female  nature  as  to  over- 
look her  wishes  in  such  a  matter,  should  meet  his  match.  She  kept  her  own 
counsel,  but  maintained  a  keen  watch  over  the  movements  of  her  father. 

No  sooner  was  it  noised  about  that  Seth  Pinehon  was  to  cany  off  the  mnch- 
coveted  prize,  than  the  whole  country  from  Flushing  to  Huntington  was  in  a 
blaze  of  excitement  At  last,  rumors  of  the  intended  wedding  retfched  the  ears 
of  Derrick  Van  Dam,  who  had  been  for  some  time  past  enseonced  in  the  fortress 
at  Matineoock,  hatching  new  projects  of  mischief  He  fortii with  sallied  out  for 
information;  nor  was  he  long  in  learning  that  though  betrothed  to  Seth 
Pinehon,  the  heart  of  the  girl  had  little  share  in  the  matter.  Had  she  been 
about  to  wed  one  of  her  own  age,  and  to  whom  she  went  heart  and  hand,  a 
spirit  of  high-bred  chivalry,  a  dash  of  Which  Was  nungled  with  his  reckless 
c^uuracter,  would  have  prevented  Derrick,  notwithstartding  his  former  menace, 
from  interfering.  As  it  was,  he  looked  upon  Seth  Pindion  as  little  better  than 
the  corsairs,  who  were  scouring  the  Mediterranean  and  Adriatic,  and  making 
prey  of  every  fiur  maiden  upon  whom  they  could  lay  hands.     He  did  not 
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hesitate  to  declare  his  intention  to  take  the  field  against  his  military  rival, 
and  to  procbim  openly  that  Freelove  was  the  fiurest  maiden  on  Long-Island, 
and  that  he  would  marry  her  in  spite  of  Seth  Pinchon.  This  menace  reached 
the  ears  of  FreeloTe.  At  any  other  time  it  would  have  excited  her  ire ; 
bnt  matters  were  approaching  a  crisis  with  her,  and  the  prospect  of  escape, 
eren  by  being  carried  off  by  a  scapegrace  whom  she  had  never  seen,  and  whom 
she  had  denounced  on  all  occasions,  seemed  a  positiYe  relie£ 

StiU  day  after  day  slipped  by.  Rumors  of  his  pranks,  of  his  reckless  forays 
into  the  tenritories  of  the  Cocks  and  the  Lattings  and  the  Frosts,  the  Wrights 
and  the  Weeks,  his  utter  disregard  of  territorial  rights  and  Indian  grants,  rang 
Ihroui^  the  country ;  but  no  incursion  of  his  had  extended  inside  the  dwell- 
ing of  the  Codes,  nor  had  there  been  the  slightest  demonstration  of  a  more 
tender  character. 

In  the  mean  time  these  vaunts  had  excited  EbeBenr  Cock's  wrath  to  a 
white  heat  He  declared  that  Derrick  was  no  better  than  a  freebooter,  and 
that  he  would  have  him  hung  if  he  got  him  in  his  power.  Freelove's 
heart  sank  at  these  menaoes :  it  was  heavy  too  on  her  own  account ;  for  the 
house  was  alive  with  the  bustle  of  preparation  for  the  wedding.  Apples  were 
hanging  in  festoons  at  the  windows ;  pumpkins  were  brought  in  for  pies ;  sheets, 
toweling,  and  all  the  various  items  of  house-wifery  which  denote  that  a 
daughter  and  an  heiress  is  to  launch  her  bark  in  life,  were  about  her.  Amid 
all,  she  drooped  and  the  bloom  fiuled  from  her  cheek. 

In  vain,  well-meaning  friends  endeavored  to  cheer  her  by  sounding  the 
praises  of  her  intended  bridegroom.  They  told  how  many  Indians  he  had 
scalped,  how  many  towns  he  had  sacked,  and  recounted  his  numerous  ad- 
ventures by  flood  and  field.  Had  these  exploits  been  connected  with  a  young 
and  handsome  person,  it  is  not  improbable  that  they  might  have  added  to  his 
merits  in  her  eyes ;  but  as  they  only  brought  to  her  mind  the  gaunt^  battle- 
worn  exterior  of  Seth  Pindion,  she  turned  away  and  said  that  he  must  be  a 
cruel  wretch.  As  the  fated  hour  approached  she  would  steal  away  and  wan- 
der through  the  woods,  endeavoring  to.  plan  some  mode  of  escape,  yet  feeling 
that  her  plans  and  schemes  must  fail  beneath  the  iron  will  of  those  who  con- 
trolled her.  One  afternoon,  under  the  influence  of  these  feelings,  she  wan- 
dered off  into  the  woods,  too  much  absorbed  in  her  own  thoughts  to  notice 
whither  she  directed  her  stops.  She  had  gone,  farther  than  usual,  and  was 
about  turning  homeward  when  a  twig,  snapping  beneath  a  foot-step,  caught 
her  attention.  Indians  at  that  time  still  lurked  in  the  forests,  and  suspicious 
characters  were  known  te  be  prowling  around  the  settlements,  living  equally 
by  plundering  the  savage  and  the  white  man.  With  a  feeling  of  trepidation 
the  girl  turned  toward  the  soimd,  and  beheld  a  young  man  standing  within  a 
few  feet  of  her.  He  was  gazing  at  her  with  a  look  of  extreme  surprise,  which 
look  was  equally  reflected  in  her  own  face.  The  stranger  raised  his  hat  re- 
spectfully.   *  I  think  I  have  the  honor  of  addressing  Miss  Cock  ?  * 

There  was  sometlung  in  his  air  which  inspired  confidence ;  and  although  he 
gased  at  her  with  an  expression  of  the  most  intense  admiration,  yet  his  tone 
waa  BO  respectful  that  she  could  not  take  offence.    Whom  could  he  be  ?    He 
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was  evidently  a  stranger  in  this  part  of  the  country.  His  appearance  differed 
from  that  of  one  brought  up  in  the  wilds  of  Long-Island.  While  these  thoughts 
were  passing  through  her  mind,  she  was  directing  her  steps  homeward.  Tbo 
stranger  hinted  that  improper  characters  were  said  to  be  prowling  about,  and 
suggested  that  he  should  escort  her  until  she  arrived  within  sight  of  her  Iktfaer's 
house.  The  girl  seemed  to  acquiesce,  and  he  took  his  station  at  her  side.  By 
degrees  as  they  went  on,  their  steps  became  more  and  more  slow ;  their  convert 
sation  was  carried  on  in  a  tone  so  low,  that  although  there  were  do  listen- 
ers, it  was  scarcely  above  a  whisper.  The  color  in  the  girl's  cheek,  too, 
came  and  went  as  she  Hstened.  Once  or  twice  in  the  course  of  the  conversa- 
tion the  name  of  Seth  Pinchon  passed  between  them.  Gradually  the  stranger 
spoke  more  earnestly.  Freelove  did  not  look  up ;  her  eyes  were  fixed  on  the 
ground.  The  manner  of  the  other  became  more  urgent ;  it  was  evident  that 
he  was  making  a  passionate  appeal  *  In  this  hope,*  added  he  in  condusion  to 
some  remark,  'I  have  lingered  here  from  day  to  day,  and  until  now  I  have 
watched  in  vain.* 

The  girl  ventured  to  steal  a  glance  at  the  handsome  eyes  which  were  bent 
upon  her  own ;  her  heart  throbbed  at  the  gaze  which  they  encountered.  It 
was  evident  that  the  declarations  which  he  had  poured  into  her  ear  were 
genuine.  None  other  could  come  from  a  person  with  such  eyes ;  but  as  yet 
the  stranger  had  mentioned  only  his  love,  not  his  name ;  it  could  do  no  harm 
to  know  it,  even  if  she  had  to  tell  him  that  he  must  be  disappointed  in  his 
hopes.  So,  with  a  fluttering  heart  and  a  fiunt  voice,  she  said  it  was  very  odd 
that  such  a  proposal  should  come  from  an  entire  stranger. 

Her  companion  hesitated  and  stood  looking  on  the  ground.  At  last  he  said 
sadly :  *  I  fear  my  name  is  not  one  that  you  will  like  to  hear.  I  fear  it  now  a 
thousand  times  more  than  I  did  an  hour  ago,  for  then  I  might  have  fovgotten 
you,  but  now ' 

He  did  not  finish  the  sentence,  but  the  sad  gesture  which  accompanied  his 
words  convinced  Freelove  that  if  he  lived  to  the  age  of  Methuselah,  her  image 
would  never  be  effaced  from  his  bosom.  She  stood  expecting  his  re^dy  with 
some  apprehension,  and  yet  with  it  was  mingled  an  odd  kind  of  feeliBg,  which 
she  did  not  understand,  but  which  she  knew  that  she  did  not  entertain  toward 
Seth. 

*  Well,'  said  the  Strang. r,  drawing  a  long  breath,  *  I  am  Derridc  Van 
Dam!* 

A  vague  surmise  that  such  might  be  the  &ct  had  already  entered  the  mind 
of  the  girl,  and  for  an  instant  her  heart  beat  wildly ;  the  next  moment  she  be- 
came deadly  pale.  Derrick  seized  her  hand  in  both  of  his,  and  poured  forth 
his  protestations  of  devotion  in  language  that  might  have  melted  half-a-dozen 
female  hearts ;  but  there  is  something  unaccountable  in  the  ways  of  a  w<»nan, 
and  he  who  would  trace  out  the  windings  of  her  heart  must  be  a  more  profound 
philosopher  than  I  am ;  for  although  but  a  short  time  before  she  had  been  hop- 
ing and  longing  for  this  very  occurrence  as  her  last  chance  of  escape,  yet  now, 
when  Derrick  stood  before  her,  glowing  with  manly  beauty  &r  greater  than 
she  had  expected,  and  had  ventured  to  utter  the  words  which  she  had  been  so 
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■Dsiras  to  haar,  tbe  reoeiTed  htm  with  an  air  «f  diflling  rederr^  uid  did  not 
fidl  to  let  him  know  that  his  boast  of  wooii^  and  winning  h«r  had  reached  her 
etn.  Indeed,  she  cairied  her  improdenoe  tether,  for  she  concluded  hy  ttXLinf^ 
bam  that  he  xai^t  look  lor  a  biide  among  those  who  held  themseWes  more 
cheaply  than  she  heh|  herselC 

Denidk's  hopes,  iMxh  had  been  high,  were  completely  dashed  by  this 
sudden  change  of  tone.  He  was  a  hM.  fellow  where  hard  blows  and  round 
knocks  were  going  on ;  but  his  heart  was  as  tender  as  a  child^s.  Her  reception 
cut  lum  to  the  quick ;  fbr  all  that  he  had  of  love,  he  had  unconsciously  be- 
stowed upon  her,  and  what  with  dreaming  and  pondering  over  her  perfections, 
he  had  become  deeply  involTed.  Here  were  all  his  day-dreams  scattered  to 
the  winds.  He  was  a  manly,  frank-hearted  fellow,  who  did  not  understand 
the  caprices  of  the  little  heart  which  was  beating  beneath  the  trim  boddice  be- 
fi)re  him,  nor  could  he  fkihom  the  glance  of  the  soft  yet  mischleyous  eye, 
which  was  already  relenting,  ss  it  watched  him.  So  he  took  her  hand  respect- 
fully as  he  said :  *■  I  suppose  it  was  wrong  to  speak  as  I  did,  and  you  have  done 
right  to  tell  me  sa  I  am  a  stranger  to  you,  and  yet  I  hare  loved  you  well, 
more  than  I  can  ever  love  any  one  else.  I  should  not  have  spoken  to  you  to- 
day, but  I  had  heard  that  you  were  to  be  married  soon,  against  your  wilt  I  and 
the  time  was  so'  short  that  I  dared  not  wait  It  would  have  been  wiser  if  I  had 
delayed.    Good-by.* 

He  bent  over  her  dimpled  hand  and  pressed  it  to  his  lips.  As  he  did  so 
the  soft,  warm  fingers  clasped  his  own.  He  looked  up :  two  dark  eyes,  moist 
with  tears,  were  beaming  on  his  fhce. 

*  Do  n*t  go,  do  nH  go,'  was  all  she  could  utter.  The  next  moment  she  gave 
way  to  a  paroxysm  of  tears  and  buried  her  fiice  in  her  hands. 

Derrick  was  beside  himself  He  reiterated  his  protestations  of  attach- 
ment; he  swore  that  he  would  never  leave  her;  ho  begged  her  to  let  him  know 
the  cause  of  her  sorrow.  If  there  was  any  thing  that  she  would  like  to  have 
done,  he  would  do  it  If  there  was  any  one  whom  she  would  like  to  have  ex- 
terminated, he  would  strangle  him  with  pleasure ;  she  had  but  to  say  the  word, 
for  he  was  her  most  abject  slave. 

Freelove  gradually  became  composed  under  these  assurances,  and  commu- 
nicated the  cause  of  her  trouble  —  her  approaching  marriage  with  Seth 
Pindion.    She  said  that  matters  were  progressing  with  aUuming  speed. 

'We  are  to  be  married  in  a  week.' 

^ A  We^t' exclaimed  Derrick.    *It*sanage.    I '11  marry  you  in  an  hour.' 

It  camiot  be  denied  that  a  smUe  of  satisfoction  brightened  the  fiice  of  the 
giri  at  the  ardor  of  hw  youthihl  suitor;  and  that  this  headlong  mode  of  court- 
ship was  playing  the  very  deuce  with  the  prospects  of  Seth  PmchOn.  It  is 
to  dwell  upon  a  scene  where  both  were  of  accord,  and  nothing  but 
I  modesty  prevented  the  giri  from  yielding  to  the  wishes  of  her  new  suitor. 
Still  it  was  agreed  between  tiiem  Hiat  this  interview  should  be  kept  secret, 
and  tint  they  should  meet  on  the  fi^owing  day  to  devise  means  of  thwart- 
ing her  frrther  and  SeCh.  The  propriety  of  making  a  formal  demand  of  her  hand 
was  aoggested  by  Deiridc,  but  the  giri  seemed  to  fear  that  it  mi|^t  precipitate 
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her  marriage  with  Seth.    No  conclini<m  was  artired  at  ezoaptthal  ihe  pledged 
herself  to  become  Mrs.  Van  Dam  at  all  K^imrtg 

Matters  being  thus  adjusted  between  them  and  sealed  in  due  fiwm,  Derrick 
mounted  his  horse,  which  had  been  tied  to  a  tree  dose  at  hand,  and  galloped 
off  to  Matinecock  to  take  Tennis  Van  Qelder  into  his  oon^dsnoe;  while  the  fiur 
Freelore  stole  back  to  her  home  with  a  heart  lighter  than  it  had  been  since  the 
shadow  of  Seth  Pinchon  had  first  darkened  her  threshold.  Tennis  listened  to 
his  confederate's  story  with  a  kind  of  paternal  interest  A  IMingofgrimsatis- 
ikction  perraded  his  bosom  at  the  idea  of  oinmmTenting  Ebeneier  and  his  hard- 
fighting  son-in-law.  Tet  fi»r  a  moment  his  eye  waa  tnmbled,  and  placing  his 
hard,  brown  finger  on  the  arm  of  the  young  man,  he  looked  ftill  in  his  &ce  as 
he  said:  ^Remember  I  she  is  but  a  girl ;  yon  would  not  wrong  her?' 

'  Gon  forbid ! '  was  the  earnest  reply. 

*  Then  I  'm  with  you.  But  you  had  better  many  her  without  asking 
Ebenezer.  It  would  sare  much  trouble  and  a  great  waste  of  words.  He 's  a 
very  windy  fellow.' 

This  adyice  harmonised  well  with  the  wishes  of  Derrick,  and  he  oon- 
cluded  to  sleep  on  it  snd  to  make  up  his  mind  in  the  moniing.  The  re- 
sult of  the  night's  deliberation  was  a  detennination  to  obtain  a  second  inter- 
view with  Freelove,  to  reconnoitre  the  ground  again,  and  to  be  guided  by 
circumstances.  In  the  mean  time,  it  was  necessary  to  keep  a  watchfiil  eye 
over  Ebenezer  and  Seth,  for  at  that  time  a  species  of  hnr,  administered  in  later 
days  by  Judge  Lynch,  was  in  rogue  on  the  borders,  and  DenidL  £alt  that  with 
Ebenezer  and  Seth  as  judge  and  jury,  and  himself  as  the  colpriti  the  kw  would 
be  rigidly  enforced.  He  was,  howerer,  a  person  not  apt  to  trouble  himself 
about  grioYanoes  whidi  might  never  occur,  and  beside,  there  was  something 
pleasant  in  the  bare  idea  of  invading  the  stronghold  of  the  Cocks,  and  carrying 
off  their  treasure.  Moreover,  he  was  raised  above  all  paltiy  oonsiderations  of 
danger  by  the  confessions  which  he  had  drawn  firom  the  fidr  Freelove  on  the 
previous  day.  He  set  out  with  a  word  of  caution  from  Tennis  to  enter  into  no 
arguments  with  old  Cock,  and  also  with  a  hint  from  Byck  'to  keep  his  eyes 
skinned '  when  he  got  in  the  neighborhood  of  Seth.  He  went  on  foot  to  es- 
cape observation  better,  and  reached  his  place  of  destination  without  molesta- 
tion and  without  meeting  a  single  person.  For  some  time  he  kept  in  the 
woods  near  the  house  watching  for  the  g^L  He  was  there  at  the  appointed 
hour,  yet  she  had  not  arrived.  He  cleared  his  throat;  he  whistled,  and  made 
various  demonstrations  to  attract  her  in  case  she  were  oonoealed  in  the  neigh- 
borhood, but  no  Fredove  appeared.  He  felt  certain  that  something  must  be 
wrong,  and  he  determined  to  approach  the  house.  He  stole  up  cautiously,  so 
as  not  to  be  seen,  until  he  came  nesr  a  window.  He  raised  his  head  above  the 
sill  and  looked  in.  As  he  did  so,  he  encountered  not  the  f  .ce  of  Fredove,  but 
the  grim,  scarred  visage  of  Seth  Pinchon,  who  with  instinctive  readiness  for 
emergencies,  griped  him  by  the  throat  the  moment  he  saw  him ;  at  the  same 
time,  he  called  out  for  assistance.  Derrick  was  not  to  be  captured  so  easily : 
he  returned  the  gripe  of  the  veteran  by  a  similar  grasp  of  the  throat,  and  for  a 
moment  it  was  a  question  who  should  strangle  the  other  first    During  the 
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straggle  Derrick  fidrly  dragged  the  old  soldier  out  of  the  window  and  they  fell 
upon  the  ground,  where  the  battle  raged  furiously,  until  Ebenezer,  aroused  by 
the  noise,  came  to  the  assistance  of  his  son-in-law,  accompanied  by  one  of  his 
workmen,  and  by  tiie  oombined  efforts  of  the  three,  Derrick  was  OTerpowered. 
He  was  taken  into  the  house,  confined  in  an  upper  room,  and  told  that  as  he 
seemed  so  anxious  to  see  the  inside  of  the  dwellii^,  he  should  have  a  chance. 

The  Indian  fighter  had  been  too  watchful  for  the  young  man.  He  had  ob- 
senred  him  lurking  about  the  premises  for  a  day  or  t^o,  and  had  been  on  the 
look-out  for  him.  His  boasts  respecting  his  intended  wife  had  reached  his  ears, 
and  he  had  a  welcome  prepared  for  him  whenever  he  should  cross  his  path. 

Ebenezer  was  not  a  little  alarmed  at  the  effect  of  this  proceeding.  He 
knew  that  Tennis  was  not  a  man  to  permit  his  firiend  to  be  seized  with  im- 
punity, and  his  heart  sank  at  the  idea  of  the  fbry  of  the  hard-headed  Dutch- 
man. But  his  grim  confederate  was  as  obdurate  and  impervious  to  fear  as 
Tennis  himself  and  he  insisted  that  Derrick  should  be  kept  in  durance.  He 
even  suggested  the  propriety  of  hanging  him  on  the  spot  In  his  wars  against 
the  Indians  he  had  acquired  a  habit  oi  doing  these  things  which  he  fbund  it 
difficult  to  break.  Nothing  was  settled  except  that  time  should  be  taken  to 
deliberate.  Seth  Pinchon,  with  that  keen  relish  for  strife  which  had  become  a 
part  of  his  nature,  penned  a  note  to  Teunis  in  characters  as  stiff  and  down- 
right as  his  own  blows,  informing  him  that  Derrick  Van  Dam  had  been  de- 
tected in  the  act  of  breaking  in  the  house  of  Ebenezer  Cock,  and  had  been  se- 
cured; that  as  the  crime  was  by  law  punishable  with  death,  he  presumed  that 
he  would  be  hung.  Having  penned  this  epistle  without  the  knowledge  of 
Ebenezer,  he  dispatched  it,  and  passed  the  rest  of  the  day  in  quite  a  complacent 
state  of  mind  at  the  idea  of  the  uproar  which  he  had  inevitably  excited  at 
Matinecock.  He  was  right  in  his  surmise  as  to  the  anger  of  the  Dutchman, 
but  he  had  not  calculated  on  his  promptitude  of  action.  No  sooner  had  he 
read  the  letter  than  he  turned  to  the  bearer  of  it  and  told  him  that  he  could 
not  leave  the  place. 

*  Here,  Ryck,  lock  up  the  fellow  in  the  corn-crib,  and  set  the  dog  to  watch 
bun.' 

A  sharp  whistle  called  to  his  side  a  dog  with  a  square  muzzle  and  eyes  pro- 
truding firom  &t  and  ill-nature.  He  walked  stiffly  up,  eyeing  the  prisoner  and 
Ryck  as  if  to  ascertain  the  nature  of  his  duty. 

'  Do  you  think  I  can't  get  out  of  that  ? '  said  the  man,  pointing  to  the  place 
of  confinement  with  a  contemptuous  sneer. 

'  Try  it,'  replied  Teunis.  *  The  dog  will  be  hind  to  you  if  he  catches  you 
at  it' 

This  was  all  that  passed ;  and  Ryck,  accompanied  by  the  dog  as  an  auxi- 
liary, hurried  the  prisoner  to  the  com-orib,  bolting  him  in.  The  dog  quietly 
stretched  himself  on  the  ground  in  tcont  of  it,  and  watched  the  prisoner  through 
the  bars,  without  winking  or  removing  his  eyes  firom  him. 

A  hurried  consultatton  was  held  with  Ryck,  and  then  the  veteran  and  his 
ancient  body-guard  sallied  out,  and  long  before  Seth  Pinchon  dreamed  that  his 
missive  had  reached  its  destination,  Teunis  was  on  his  errand  of  retaliatioa 
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He  was  mounted  on  a  tall,  raw-boned  trotting  steed,  as  head-strong  and  fierj 
as  himself  while  Ryck  followed  him  on  a  stroi^-built  cart-horse.  They  were 
both  armed  to  the  teeth.  They  took  their  course  through  Lattingtown,  until 
they  came  to  the  remote  region  which  is  now  known  as  Buckram.  Their  war- 
like appearance  created  no  Uttle  consternation,  for,  like  the  Ishmaehte  of  old, 
the  Dutchman's  hand  was  against  every  man.  It  was  evident  from  their  equip- 
ment that  mischief  was  on  foot,  and  none  knew  where  the  blow  would  fall. 
They  did  not  draw  rein  until  they  arriyed  at  the  dwelling  of  Ebeneser  Cock. 

Seth  Pinchon,  not  expecting  so  speedy  a  reply  to  his  letter,  was  absent ; 
but  Ebenezer  had  descried  them  in  the  distance,  and  had  a  glimmering  of  the 
nature  of  the  yisit  He  had  no  objection  to  meeting  the  veteran  in  the  field  of 
argument,  but  he  had  a  mortal  antipathy  to  bodily  encounter,  and  had  with- 
drawn, leaving  the  field  to  his  adversary  and  his  dwelling  garrisoned  by  his 
wife,  in  whose  powers  he  had  such  confidence  that  it  is  said  his  &ce  lighted  up 
with  a  solemn  smile  at  the  idea  of  the  reception  which  would  await  the  veteran 
when  he  ventured  to  assail  the  stronghold  of  the  Cocks. 

The  loud  summons  of  Teunis  was  answered  by  a  shrill  response,  telling  him 
to  come  in  and  say  what  he  wanted.  Teunis  was  a  man  of  few  words,  and  his 
errand  was  a  simple  one.  He  produced  the  missive  which  he  had  received  from 
Seth  Pinchon,  read  it  aloud,  and  said :  *That  he  had  come  in  quest  of  Derrick 
Van  Dam,  who  was  detained  by  unlawfiil  means.' 

Mrs.  Cock,  like  many  of  her  sex,  was  better  at  vituperation  than  at  argu- 
ment, and  as  she  could  not  deny  that  she  knew  where  the  prisoner  was,  she 
did  not  attempt  it,  but  let  loose  upon  her  visitor  the  fiood-gates  of  her  voice, 
and  inundated  him  with  a  torrent  of  that  kind  of  eloquence  which  had  been  so 
effectual  in  quenching  the  spirit  of  Ebenezer  and  of  bringing  the  whole  neigh- 
boriiood  under  her  domination. 

For  once  she  was  at  fault  Teunis  eyed  her  in  grim  silence ;  he  uttered  not 
a  word,  but  waited  until  she  had  got  through,  and  paused  from  sheer  want  of 
breath,  when  he  told  her  plainly^  that  what  she  had  said  was  no  answer  to  his 
question,  which  he  now  repeated. 

*  Where  is  Derrick  Van  Dam  r 

Again  the  flood-gates  were  opened,  and  out  came  another  deluge ;  but  the 
breath  was  giving  out  and  the  torrent  was  less  impetuous. «  Another  pause  for 
breath  followed.  Teunis  was  as  cold  as  ever,  but  a  little  more  resolute ;  his 
lips  were  compressed  and  his  fingers  griped  the  back  of  a  chair  on  which  he 
had  been  leaning.  Again  he  asked  the  question.  This  time  Mrs.  Cock  carried 
off  her  guard  by  the  indifference  of  the  soldier,  fiiirly  shook  her  fist  in  his  face 
and  told  him  that  she  knew  where  the  gallows  bird  was :  that  he  was  in  safe 
keeping,  where  all  the  Van  Gelders  in  creation  could  not  reach  him,  and  con- 
cluded by  a  sincere  wish  that  he  were  hung. 

The  grim,  glowing  eyes  of  the  Dutchman  showed  that  ho  was  fairly  roused, 
and  when  she  paused  again,  he  told  her  that  he  must  have  either  Derrick  or 
her ;  that  he  had  come  to  rescue  his  friend,  and  that  he  was  determined  not  to 
return  empty-handed. 
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No  raffled  hen  was  ever  more  ii^dignant.  Her  eyes  fairly  flashed.  She 
seized  a  broomstick,  and  dared  the  yeteran  to  lay  a  finger  on  her. 

Tennis  was  too  chiyalrous  to  make  the  attack  himself  but  turning  to  Ryck 
he  gave  orders  for  the  assault 

Ryck  immediately  cluuqged  her  in  person.  Resistance  was  yain.  The  broom- 
stick was  shivered  across  Ryck's  grisly  poll,  but  it  might  as  well  have  encoun- 
tered one  of  the  boulders  of  Matinecock ;  and  before  Mrs.  Cock  had  recovered 
her  wits,  she  found  herself  mounted  in  front  of  Ryck,  scouring  across  the 
country  at  headlong  speed. 

On  a  table  were  the  pen  and  ink,  where  Seth  Pinchon  had  left  them«  Ten- 
nis stopped  to  write  a  few  words,  and  left  the  paper  on  the  table.  Then  mount- 
ing, he  followed  Ryck. 

No  hen  in  the  clutches  of  a  hawk,  was  ever  more  vociferous  than  Mrs.  Cock, 
and  as  she  was  borne  on,  a  stream  of  abuse  and  vituperation  escaped  her,  ed- 
dying &r  back  in  the  rear,  until  it  impr^^ted  the  atmosphere  for  a  mile.  Her 
captors  paid  no  regard  to  it,  nor  did  they  stop  until  she  was  landed  at  the  dwell- 
ing of  the  veteran,  very  much  dishevelled  and  bedraggled,  and  desperately  out 
of  temper  at  the  hustling  which  she  had  received  in  her  involuntary  elopement 

Tennis  found  his  prisoner  as  he  had  left  him,  gazing  ruefully  from  between 
the  bars  of  the  oom-crib,  and  the  dog  assiduous  in  his  attentions.  The  Dutch- 
man's first  business  was  to  open  the  door  and  let  the  captive  out,  after  which 
he  told  him  that  he  might  go  to  those  who  had  sent  him,  which  permission  was 
accompanied  by  a  kick  in  the  rear  to  help  him  on  his  way. 

Great  was  the  dismay  throughout  Buckram  and  Lattingtown,  when  the 
news  of  the  abduction  of  Mrs.  Cock  was  bruited  abroad.  The  desperate  cha- 
racter of  Van  Qelder  was  already  a  matter  of  notoriety ;  but  that  he  would 
have  the  hardihood  to  tackle  Mrs.  Cock,  and  carry  her  off  to  the  ikstnesses  of 
Matinecock,  never  entered  into  the  head  of  even  the  most  visionary  of  them  alL 

Ebenezer  was  in  a  ferment  He  sent  for  his  martial  son-in-law,  and  they 
laid  their  heads  together  to  discover  some  mode  of  dreumventing  their  resolute 
foe.  Seth  Pinchon  was  for  marching  to  the  fortress,  storming  it,  and  putting 
the  whole  garrison  to  the  sword :  proceedings  of  that  kind  had  been  every  day 
matters  with  him  in  his  forays  into  the  Indian  borders.  The  coimtry  was  be- 
coming dreadfully  peacefbl,  and  he  looked  upon  a  sharp  enconnter  as  an  agree- 
able interlude  in  the  monotony  of  his  present  life. 

Ebenezer,  however,  suggested  that  it  would  not  be  the  means  of  delivering 
Mrs.  Cock. 

'What  would  he  do  with  her  ? ' 

'  Hang  her,'  replied  Ebenezer.  '  Here 's  his  letter,'  said  he,  producing  the 
scrawl  which  Teunis  had  left  on  the  table.  *  He  swears  that  he  will,  and  he  '11 
keep  his  word.' 

Seth  Pinchon  looked  about  him  cautiously,  and  cast  an  inquiring  eye  on  his 
intended  &ther-in-law. 

*■  Suppose  he  did  ? ' 

Ebenezer  returned  the  look.    For  a  moment  his  &oe  was  brightened  by  a 
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grisly  BQule;  but  his  features  relapsed  into  their  usual  BtiiT  expression, 
and  he  shook  his  head.  *  It  won't  do.  We  *d  be  the  talk  of  the  whole  country. 
But  several  times  his  eyes  glistened  as  he  thought  of  it ;  for  there  was  some- 
thing pleasant  in  the  idea. 

After  much  deliberation,  only  one  course  seemed  open ;  and  that  was  to  effect 
an  exchange  of  prisonerSj  and  to  trust  to  chance  to  get  Derrick  again  in  their 
hands. 

This  was  acceptable  to  neither,  but  was  especially  unpalatable  to  Seth,  who 
stood  out  staunchly  against  it  At  last  it  was  determined  that  they  should  risit 
the  fortress,  and  see  if  it  could  be  taken  by  assault  If  that  could  not  be  done, 
it  would  be  time  enough  to  adopt  the  other  altematire. 

To  this  proposition  Ebenezer  was  lain  to  assent  Haying  called  his  daugh- 
tor  to  him,  he  told  her  the  nature  of  his  errand,  and  cautioned  her  to  be  espe- 
cially watchful  oyer  the  prisoner.  He  committed  to  her  charge  the  key  of  the 
chamber  where  Derrick  was  confined,  and  from  which  as  yet  he  had  made  no 
effort  to  escape.  He  hinted  that  his  daring  character  had  been  greatly  exag- 
gerated ;  fi>r  that  the  most  chicken-hearted  fellow  he  had  eyer  met  with,  would 
not  haye  submitted  to  imprisonment  as  tamely  as  Derrick  had  done.  Haying 
thus  made  all  secure  at  home,  he  and  Seth  felt  more  at  ease  while  on  their  way 
to  beat  up  the  quarters  of  their  old  foe. 

When  they  came  in  sight  of  the  fortress,  they  descried  the  head  of  Teunis 
Van  Gklderand  the  end  of  a  blunderbuss  protruding  from  a  window  in  the  sec- 
ond story ;  and  the  black  ikce  and  white  eyes  of  Ryck,  similarly  supported,  in 
a  dormer-window  in  the  roof;  while  the  square-nosed  dog  patrolled  in  front  of 
the  house,  with  the  grayity  of  a  sentinel  From  a  small  window  high  up  in 
the  cock-loft,  was  to  be  seen  the  disconsolate  fiu»  of  Mrs.  Cock,  who  on  the  ap- 
proach of  her  allies  wayed  some  article  of  female  attire  trom  the  window,  in 
token  of  her  presence,  and  that  she  was  ripe  for  assistance. 

There  was  something  so  formidable  in  the  attitude  of  the  beleaguered  forces, 
that  Ebeneser  Oock  deemed  it  prudent,  before  yenturing  fhrther,  to  parley ;  and 
forthwith  tying  a  white  rag  on  the  end  of  a  stick,  he  dispatched  Seth  Pinchon 
with  it  as  a  flag  of  truce. 

Teunis  Van  Gelder  maintained  his  attitude  of  defiant  caution.  He  made  no 
offer  to  molest  the  ambassador,  until  he  arriyed  within  speaking  distance,  and 
then  conunanded  him  to  stop  and  disclose  the  nature  of  his  errand. 

'  I  *m  come  for  Mrs.  Mehitable  Cock,'  said  Seth  Pinchon. 

*  Then,  you  Ve  come  on  a  fool's  errand  1 '  was  the  somewhat  unciyil  answer. 

*  If  you  do  n't  giye  her  up,  I  'U  take  the  law  of  you  I '  shouted  Ebenezer, 
from  the  distant  spot  where  he  had  posted  himseUl 

Teunis  replied  by  striking  a  light,  putting  a  pipe  between  his  teeth,  and 
glaring  out  from  beneath  the  clouds  of  smoke. 

In  the  mean  time,  Seth  Pinchon  was  reoonnoitering  the  premises.  Things 
certainly  looked  unpromising.  The  blunderbuss  of  the  yeteran  covered  him 
wherever  he  turned ;  and  the  dog  followed  him  with  his  nose  in  unpleasant 
proximity  to  the  calves  of  his  leg,  ready  to  commence  hostilities  on  the  slight- 
est intimation  from  the  war  department    He  slowly  made  a  circuit  of  the  house, 
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the  dog  $i  his  hoeis ;  and  from  each  window  as  he  proceeded,  the  head  of  the 
veteran  and  the  end  of  his  blunderbuss  appeared.  Rjck,  in  the  mean  time, 
kept  watch  en  the  motions  of  Ebenezer. 

Haying  satisfied  hunself  that  nothing  could  be  done  in  the  way  of  attack, 
he  detennined  to  make  an  effort  at  intimidation. 

'Look  ye,  Sirrah ! '  said  he,  *  weVe  come  for  Mrs.  Cock,  and  Mrs.  Cock  wo 
wiUhaye!' 

Teunis  made  no  other  reply  than  the  volume  of  smoke  which  he  puffed  from 
his  lips. 

*  By  thunder  I  Sir,'  ezdaimed  Seth,  waxing  angry,  '  I  '11  storm  the  house.'  « 
'  Storm  and  be  d  —  d  1 '  was  the  curt  reply. 

Seth  Pinchon  was  evidently  puzzled ;  for  from  what  he  knew  of  the  iron 
character  of  the  Dutchman,  he  felt  sure  that  any  such  attempt  would  dnw 
upon  him  a  discharge  of  fire-arms  fit>m  the  besieged.  In  the  mean  while,  Mrs.  • 
Cock  ftt>m  her  perch  in  the  cock-loft,  was  at  one  moment  urging  on  the  attack, 
at  another  bestowing  torrents  of  abuse  on  hee  captors  and  on  the  discreet  pu- 
sillanimity of  Ebenezer,  who  kept  beyond  range  of  the  artillery. 

While  the  perplexity  of  the  besiegers  was  at  its  height,  and  Seth  was  on 
the  point  of  suggesting  an  exchange  of  prisoners,  by  way  of  compromise,  all 
parties  were  startled  by  the  clatter  of  hoofs.  The  next  moment,  the  messen- 
ger who  had  delivered  Seth's  letter  dashed  up  at  full  gallop,  and  shouting  at 
the  top  of  his  lungs.  He  brought  word  that  the  prisoner  had  escaped,  and 
what  was  worse  than  all,  had  carried  off  Freelove  with  him. 

The  uproar  was  prodigious  I  Ebenezer  forgot  his  fear  of  gunpowder,  and 
rushed  up  to  communicate  the  news  to  Seth,  and  the  two  consulted  in  eager 
tones  with  the  lady  in  the  cock-loft,  while  a  loud  bellow  of  satisfiKstion  burst 
from  the  lips  of  Teunis  in  the  second  story,  echoed  m  stentorian  tones  by  Ryck 
fix>m  the  dormer-window. 

Seth  was  for  starting  off  at  once  in  pursuit,  and  would  not  listen  to  any 
thing  which  spoke  of  delay. 

*  But  think  of  Mrs.  Cock,'  put  in  Ebenezer.    •  What  about  her  f ' 
« D  —  n  Mrs.  Cock  1 '  was  the  rough  answer. 

Mrs.  Cock  caught  the  words,  and  her  rejoinder  was  shrill  and  sharp ;  but 
Seth  heeded  it  not  He  was  already  on  his  way  to  Buckram.  Deserted  by  his 
ally,  Ebenezer  was  fain  to  make  good  his  retreat    But  Teunis  hailed  him : 

'  When  Derrick  is  safe,  I  '11  send  back  that  baggage  in  the  cock-lofL  But 
if  any  harm  happens  to  him,  she  shaU  swing,  if  there 's  a  tree  at  Matinecock 
which  will  bear  her  weight    Be  off,  now,  or  I  '11  set  the  dog  on  you.' 

Ebenezer  waited  no  second  bidding,  and  cUsappeared,  followed  by  his  ser- 
vant, leaving  Mrs.  Cock  once  more  to  the  tender  mercies  of  her  captors,  and 
brimfiil  of  wrath  against  her  intended  son-in-law. 

Seth  Pinchon  and  his  intended  father-in-law  instituted  a  vigorous  search  for 
the  fugitives,  but  they  could  learn  nothing  of  them.  Seth  was  furious  with  dis- 
appointment, and  Ebenezer  was  inconsolable  for  the  loss  of  his  child. 

At  the  end  of  a  week,  Teunis  Van  Qelder  received  a  dispatch  ih)m  Derrick. 
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It  WM  written  from  one  of  the  towns  on  the  Hudson  Birer,  and  infonned  him 
of  his  marriage  with  the  fiur  Freeloye. 

On  the  receipt  of  this,  Mrs.  Cock  was  dischairged  from  eustody,  and  once 
more  returned  to  her  domicil,  from  which  she  forthwith  expelled  Seth  Pinchon. 
The  warrior  attempted  to  resist,  but  it  was  idle.  He  found  that  the  toogue  of 
Mrs.  Cock  was  keener  than  any  weapon  that  he  had  ever  encountered,  and  after 
sereral  sharp  skirmishes,  in  which  he  was  signally  defeated,  he  deserted  the 
field. 

As  time  rolled  on,  Ebenezer's  anger  began  to  abate,  and  at  last  he  sent  an 
invitation  to  his  son-in-law,  to  bring  his  wife  to  Buckram.  His  wrath  had  been 
subsiding  for  some  time,  and  became  completely  extinguished  when  news  reached 
him  that  Derrick  had  unexpectedly  inhmted  the  property  of  Rip  Van  Dam, 
the  great  land-holder  of  Manhattan. 

Derrick  accepted  the  inritation ;  but  there  was  little  congeniality  between 
him  and  his  flither-in-law,  and  the  most  of  his  time  was  passed  with  Teunis 
Van  Gelder.  After  the  return  of  the  two  to  the  city,  the  feud  between  Teunis 
and  Ebenezer  was  reriyed  and  was  kept  up  until  Teunis  slept  with  bis  lathers. 


THE   SPIRIT   OP   THE   PRESS. 

From  the  dust  and  gloom  of  a  basement  room 

IGd  rollers  and  wheels  and  bands, 
Where  the  pressman  watches  his  busy  loom 

With  inky  &ce  and  hands, 
Where  the  teeming  press  with  shuddering  throe, 

To  the  Hying  )Mige  gives  birth, 
Each  shiver  and  Jar  felt  wide  and  ftr 

Over  the  busy  earth ; 
From  the  dust  and  gloom  of  this  noisy  room 

Flashes  a  spirit  bright, 
O'er  mountain  and  lea,  o'er  land  and  sea, 

Winging  its  arrowy  flight 

O'er  land  and  sea,  o'er  mountsin  and  lea, 

A  motley  burden  it  bears ; 
Freedom  for  slaves,  and  bonds  for  the  free. 

Bright  hopes  and  sickening  fears. 
Many  an  eye  as  it  comes  looks  bright 

That  will  dim  when  its  tale  is  tdd; 
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Hearts  beating  high  as  its  wings  flash  by, 

Grow  suddenly  still  and  cold ; 
The  blushing  cheek  fond  secrets  speak 

As  it  whispers  a  loved  one*8  name ; 
Or  the  smouldering  fire  of  hate  and  ire 

Burst  forth  in  consuming  flame. 


Down  the  busy  street,  trod  by  hurrying  feet. 

It  speeds  on  lightning  wings, 
And  few  too  busy  to  stop  and  greet 

The  tidings  that  it  brings ; 
At  the  brokers'  board  it  utters  a  word 

That  pales  their  cheeks  with  fright ; 
Whispers  freedom  nigh,  and  the  exile's  eye 

With  sudden  joy  is  bright. 
By  the  dungeon  drear  it  lingers  to  hear 

The  captive  patriot's  groan, 
Then  blows  a  blast  that  shakes  with  fear 

The  despot  on  his  throne. 

O'er  her  babe's  soft  sleep  the  young  wife  keeps 

Her  watch  at  eyening  gray. 
In  the  glowing  embers  tracing  the  &ce 

Of  the  dear  one  fiur  away, 
Where  the  wild  waves  dash  with  thundering  crash 

Upon  the  frosen  shore. 
Where  the  dying  prayer  and  the  shriek  of  despair 

Are  drowned  by  the  tempest's  roar. 
Sadly  and  slow  does  the  Spirit  go 

The  young  wife's  home  to  seek. 
And  the  scalding  tears  from  a  widow's  eyes, 

Fall  on  an  orphan's  cheek.  • 

O'er  mountain  and  lea,  o'er  land  and  sea. 

It  speeds  with  arrowy  flight, 
And  the  earth  ia  fiumed  by  its  freshening  wing. 

And  glows  in  its  spreading  light ; 
The  owls  and  the  bats  with  startled  cry, 

Whirr  off  to  their  caverns  drear ; 
Ignorance  flies  with  averted  eyes, 

And  Tyranny  cowers  in  fear ; 
The  clanking  chain  is  burst  in  twain, 

And  myriad  voices  bless 
The  generous  heart  and  mighty  arm 

Of  the  Spiitt  of  the  Press. 
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LORD   BACON. 


IT    BOM.    JOBV     W.     lOMOVOB. 


It  seems  to  be  a  law  of  Beyolutions  that  they  must  haye  a  sacrifice.  When 
man  meets  with  obstades  in  the  pursuit  of  an  object  on  which  he  is  ardently 
intent,  he  is  more  insatiate  than  the  starring  wol^  and  he  pauses  not  to  inquire 
whether  he  is  feeding  on  carrion  or  liring  flesh.  And  this  intensity  becomes 
greatly  augmented  in  a  political  struggle,  when  there  is  mingled  with  it  a  re- 
ligious element 

Hence,  the  English  reyolution  which  begun  with  the  Eighth  Henry,  and 
ended  with  the  Second  James,  was  as  yirulent  as  it  was  momentous. 

The  wars  of  the  Roses,  by  destroying  the  great  Barons  had  remored  one 
obstacle  to  the  upward  progress  of  the  Commons.  The  Beformation  under 
Henry  the  Eighth,  by  oyerthrowing  the  domination  of  the  Priesthood,  had  re- 
moved another.  And  there  remained  in  their  way  the  kingly  power,  claimed 
by  its  possessors  to  be  responsible  to  God  alone.  Not  all  that  remained, 
however,  because  there  did  yet  linger  some  of  the  overshadowing  influence 
of  the  nobility,  and  the  reformation  in  religion  had  been  too  recent  to  remove 
all  hope  on  the  one  side,  or  all  fear  on  the  other,  that  Bomanism  might  yet  be 
restored. 

To  appreciate  the  intensity  of  the  struggle,  we  must  recall  to  memory  the 
Gunpowder  Plot  in  tiie  time  of  James  the  First,  the  battles  of  Naseby  and  Marston 
Moor,  the  scaffold  at  Whitehall,  the  Papist  Plot  of  Titus  Gates,  the  prosecu- 
tion of  the  seven  Bishops,  the  decapitation  of  one  king  and  the  exile  of  two 
others,  the  overthrow  and  restoratioa  of  the  monarchy,  and  the  entire  change 
in  the  reigning  house. 

Amid  all  this  there  was  another  element  at  work  which  must  not  be  over- 
looked. For  ages,  the  power  of  the  nation — subordinate  to  the  monarch — had 
been  exercised  by  the  nobility  and  the  priesthood.  For  many  reigns  the  higher 
judicial  positions,  such  as  the  chief;justiGiar  and  the  chancellor,  were  fiUed  from 
the  clergy,  and  it  was  regsrded  as  a  great  innovation  when  Edward  the  Third, 
A.D.  1841,  first  selected  a  layman  for  the  post  In  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Fourth, 
A.D.  1404,  it  was  ordained  that  no  man  of  the  law  should  be  elected  to  Parlia- 
ment But  this  did  not  continue  long,  and  after  a  while  the  lawyer  began  to 
be  a  power  in  the  government,  and  gradually  worked  his  way,  untQ  in  the  reign 
of  the  Stuarts,  he  became  the  leading  influence  in  directing  the  movement  of 
the  uprising  Commons  against  the  King,  the  Lords,  and  the  Prelates ;  and  such 
is  the  position  which  he  has  finally  achieved  in  that  country,  that  the  House 
of  Lords,  onoe  filled  with  warriors  and  priests,  now  draws  recruite  for  ite  wast- 
ing ranks,  chiefly  from  the  bar,  and  a  Lyndhurst  and  a  Brougham  are  more 
potential  there  than  the  hero  of  a  hundred  battles. 

Against  the  advandng  power  of  the  bar^  monarch,  baron  and  bishop 
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alike  struggled  in  the  reign  of  the  Stuarts,  but  in  Tain;  end  he  who  will 
ittidy  the  history  of  those  days,  will  see  that  the  moTemen*  whioh  brought 
fiune  ftt>m  the  battle-field  to  Cromwell,  Fairftz  and  Monk,  was  gttided  and  im* 
pelled  by  lawyers,  oyer  whose  moral  intrepidity  the  obscurity  of  obliyion  has 
been  cast 

The  religious  element  also  at  woric,  was  fearflilly  Tehement  Catholicity, 
expelled  by  Henry,  had  been  restored  by  Mary,  and  though  expelled  again  by 
Elizabeth,  no  one  knew  what  would  be  the  result  under  a  weak  king  like  James. 
How  far  the  son  of  Mary  of  Scotland  was  sincere  in  his  adhenon  to  Protestant- 
ism, no  one  could  be  certain.  She  had  been  executed,  not  as  many  modems  are 
fain  to  suppose,  because  of  Elizabeth^s  jealousy  of  her,  but  because  Elizabeth's 
Protestant  subjects,  and  particularly  her  Protestant  ministry,  demanded  of 
her,  for  their  own  safety's  sake,  the  only  measure  which  could  protect  them 
from  the  consequences  of  Mary's  accession  to  the  throne.  One  of  James's  first 
measures  was  to  show  favor  to  his  mother's  adherents  in  England,  and  the  ap* 
prehensions  thus  engendered  were  fiuined  to  a  feverish  excitement  by  the  fii^t 
that  he  was  seeking  a  consort  for  his  son  firom  the  bigoted  Catholic  royal  fitmily 
of  Spun,  and  by  the  belief  that  some  of  James's  counsellors  were  pensioners 
of  the  Spanish  monarch. 

To  such  a  height  did  the  excitement  rise,  that  James  was  obliged  to  apolo- 
9  gize  to  Parliament  for  the  Spanish  match,  and  finally  to  abandon  it,  and  Gon- 
domar,  the  Spanish  minister,  was  mobbed  in  the  streets  of  London. 

Sir  Walter  Raleigh's  fate  added  to  the  ferment  Conricted  in  the  beginning 
of  the  reign  of  James,  nominally  of  a  conspiracy  against  the  Goyemment,  but 
really,  as  it  was  belieyed,  because  he  had  been  in  fayor  of  attaching  conditions 
to  James's  accession  to  the  throne,  he  had  remained  in  prison  some  thirteen 
years.  He  was  then  released  by  the  king,  and  permitted  to  sail  on  an  expedi- 
tion to  America,  then  claimed  to  belong  exclusiyely  to  Spain.  His  defeat  was 
belieyed  to  haye  been  owing  to  the  fkct  that  the  object  of  his  expedition  was 
made  known  to  the  Spanish  Goyemment  through  its  influence  in  the  Councils 
of  James ;  and  when  Spain  became  clamorous  for  expiation,  and  particularly 
against  him,  who  was  '  the  only  man  of  note  left  aUye^  that  bad  helped  to  beat 
the  Spaniards  in  1688,'  King  James  was  compliant  enough  to  haye  him  be- 
headed, not  because  of  that  expedition,  for  which  he  had  his  monarch's  sanc- 
tion, but  for  the  old  offence,  for  which  he  had  virtually  his  monarch's  pardon.* 
Owing  to  Raleigh's  long  imprisonment,  and  the  hatred  of  Spain,  his  uijust  fkte 
awakened  the  compassion  of  the  people,  and  rankled  in  their  hearts. 

The  contest  for  liberty  of  speech  was  becoming  eamest  So  little  of  it  was 
tolerated  by  the  Goyemment,  that  it  was  common  for  the  king  to  imprison  mem- 
bers of  Parliament  for  speaking  too  fireely.    A  man  who  kept  an  ale-house  at 

*  JvR  before  Salboh  Mlled  on  that  expedition,  he  was  offered  a  pardon  for  a  lea  ram  than  the  ex- 
peditlon  coat  him ;  bat  Baow,  then  LordChanceDer,  told  him: '  Spare  joar  puree  in  this  partlenlar,  for 
upon  my  life,  jou  hare  a  sufflolent  pardon  for  all  that  !■  passed  alreadj,  the  King  having  under  hli  broad 
teal  made  you  admiral  of  his  fleet,  and  glren  you  power  of  the  martial  lav  oTer  the  offleers  and  soldlen.* 
But  the  sttbeerrleney  of  Oon,  who  then  presided  in  the  KIng*s  Bench,  oter-ruled  Baooi*8  law,  and  or- 
dered Ralboh  for  execution,  on  the  flimsy  pretext  that  In  treason,  pardon  could  be  only  by  express 
words,  and  not  by  bnplicatlon.— 2  SrAta  TaiALS,  84. 
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the  8%Q  of  The  Grown,  was  tctaaily  executed  for  saying  that  his  son  was  heir 
to  the  crown ;  and  James  issued  a  prochunation  oommanding  ^  all,  from  the 
iiighest  to  the  lowest,  not  to  intermeddle  by  pen  or  speech  with  state  conoem- 
ments  or  secrets  oi  empire,  either  at  home  or  abroad,  which  were  no  fit  themes 
or  subjects  for  rulgar  persons  or  common  meetings.' 

And  so  excited  did  popular  feeling  become^  even  before  it  broke  out  into 
open  war,  that  though  Fenton,  the  assassin  of  Buckingham,  might  easily  hare 
made  his  escape  amid  the  oonfbsion,  yet  he  yoluntarily  surrendered  himself^ 
boasting  of  the  deed,  and  arowing  as  his  motive  that '  he  had  IcMig  looked  on 
the  Duke  as  an  evil  instrument  in  the  Commonwealth,  and  he  was  oouTinoed 
thereof  by  the  remonstrances  of  Parliament,'  and  he  had  even  sewed  in  his  hat, 
lest  he  mi(^t  be  sbin  in  the  meUe^  a  paper  to  that  effect,  declaring  that  what 
he  did  '  was  for  the  public  good  of  this  country.'  And  while  Fenton  lay  in 
prison  awaiting  trial,  he  was  visited  by  crowds  of  people  admiring  him  for  the 
boldness  of  the  act 

James  the  First  had  a  great  dislike  to  Parliaments,  and  he  called  them  only 
when  his  pecuniary  necessities  were  so  great  that  he  could  not  ayoid  it  In  the 
mean  time^  to  recruit  his  finances  he  resorted  to  expedients  that  were  offensive 
to  the  people,  and  denounced  as  illegsL 

He  compelled,  at  one  time,  three  hundred  persons  to  recdve  the  order  of 
knighthood,  at  prices  yarying  from  £50  to  £200.  Two  hundred  patents  for  the. 
order  of  baronet,  then  newly  created,  were  sold  for  as  many  thousand  pounds 
Eadi  rank  of  nobility  had  its  price.  Privy-seals  were  circulated  to  the  amount 
of  £200,000.    Forced  loans  were  had  to  the  amount  of  £62,000. 

All  who  approached  him  for  fi^vor,  must  come  with  presents  in  hand.  Tel- 
verton  gave  him  £4000  when  appointed  Attorney-General,  and  Montague  £20,000 
on  receiving  the  office  of  Lord-Treasurer. 

Venality,  servility  and  pecuniary  distress  sat  down  on  the  throne  beside  the 
king,  walked  hand-in-hand  with  hhn  through  his  whole  reign,  and  excited  at 
once  the  contempt  and  hostility  of  the  people. 

It  was  at  sudi  a  time  that  Bacon  lived  and  took  office.  Courteotis,  gentle 
and  humane  in  disposition,  r^^ardless  of  money,  but  intent  chiefly  on  fiune,  with 
a  moral  sense  &r  above  his  age,  with  principles  of  gratitude  strong  enough  to 
overoome  the  little  of  selfishness  there  was  in  him,  he  was  indeed  unfitted  by 
every  thing  but  the  greatness  of  his  genius,  for  public  life  in  such  an  ag&* 

In  the  desperate  struggle  then  going  on  between  the  King  and  the  people, 
the  game  of  the  Commons  was,  that  as  the  ELing  was  needy,  to  withhold  the 
supplies  until  he  conceded  reform ;  and  as  he  was  weak,  and  influenced  by  those 
around  him,  to  reach  him  through  his  instruments,  and  the  more  so,  as  he  was 
believed  to  share  in  the  proceeds  of  their  corruption,  which  he  was  known  to 
tolerate,  if  not  to  encourage. 

*  Tn  foUowlog  inddento  wffl  dtow  how  Uttte  h«  wm  then  appredatad : 

▲  vxltffr  of  that  a«e  laid:  ^faliire  agei  wSl  wondw  why  the  Lord  of  Iflddlewx  roee,  and  why  tho 
LordofStwAlbftoafell.* 

When  Baooi  pnbUahed  hie  Noinun  Organam,  one  of  the  coortlen  said :  *  A  wiae  man  would  not  have 
wilttan  each  a  book,  and  a  fool  ooqM  not* 

And  King  Jaimb  eald  of  it :  *  It  wm  Uke  the  peace  of  Goo,  part  all  understanding.* 
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Buckingham,  the  chief  ftrorite  of  the  King,  was  the  main  olgect  of  oiTeaoe. 
In  the  subsequent  reign,  he  was  reached  both  by  impeaehiaent  and  the  knife 
of  the  assassin.  But  in  the  reign  of  James,  it  was  through  his  firiends  he  was 
assailed.  -    . 

The  first  victims  were  Sir  Giles  Mompesson  and  Sir  Francis  Michel,  the 
originals,  doubtless,  of  Massinger's  characters  of  Sir  (Hies  Oyerreach  and  Jus- 
tice Greedy,  in  his  play  of  *  A  New  Way  to  Pay  Old  Debts.'  They  were  mem- 
bers of  Parliament,  and  were  understood  to  be  Buckingham's  instruments  in 
his  more  reckless  oppressions.  They  were  conricted  of  extortion.  Their  sen* 
tence  was,  however,  suspended,  with  the  intent,  as  the  Commons  believed,  of 
interposing  the  powers  of  the  Crown  for  their  protection,  and  the  House  be- 
came damorous  for  sentence.  Sir  GKles  made  Ins  escape  into  foreign  parts,  and 
Michel  suffered  the  penalty  of  fine  and  imprisonment. 

Enraged  at  the  escape  of  the  chief  culprit,  and  as  it  was  supposed,  through 
the  connivance  of  Buckingham,  the  House  of  Commons  demanded  another  vic- 
tim. Telverton,  Attorney-General,  was  complained  ot^  for  his  oflScial  action  in 
regard  to  monopolies  and  other  matters,  out  of  which  his  master  had  realized 
money. 

He  boldly  pleaded  the  commands  of  the  King,  and  the  instructions  of  Buck- 
ingham, as  the  authority  for  his  action.  He  refiised  to  withdraw  hiff  defence, 
or  to  be  made  a  sacrifice  to  save  them,  and  twice  the  King  went  down  to  the 
House  of  Lords  to  complain  of  his  course,  and  the  last  time  '  his  majesty  re- 
quired the  Lords  who  were  able  to  do  him  Justice,  to  punish  Telverton  for  his 
slander.'  And  Telverton  was  punished,  not  for  his  illegal  action  in  regard  to 
inns  and  monopolies,  but  Ibr  1^  slander  of  the  King  and  Duke. 

The  Commons  were  rising  step  by  step  toward  the  Crown  and  its  &vorite. 
Both  were  reached  in  due  time,  but  not  yet 

Another  intermediate  victim  was  demanded,  and  he  was  found  in  the  Lord- 
Chancellor,  who  was  at  once  the  ablest  minister  of  the  Crown  and  the  firmest 
friend  of  Buckingham.  And  then  the  King  and  the  fkvorite  saw,  as  plainly  as 
Charles  the  First  afterward  saw,  when  he  selfishly  sacrificed  Strafford,  that 
a  victim  must  be  offered  to  satisfy  the  cravings  of  the  Commons,  or  the  King 
and  his  &vorite  would  be  reached. 

Bacon  could  have  pleaded,  not  only,  as  Telverton  did,  the  commands  of  his 
master,  but  the  custom  of  his  age  and  of  many  ages  before  him,  and  that,  in 
the  language  of  Rushworth,  *  his  decrees  were  generally  made  with  so  much 
equity,  that  never  decree  made  by  him  was  reversed  as  unjust.' 

To  have  interposed  that  defence,  and  had  it  successful  as  Telverton's  was, 
would  have  freed  Bacon  of  the  charge  of  corruption,  though  it  might  have  con- 
victed him  of  slander,  and  then  the  next  step  for  the  Commons  would  have 
been  that  which  they  did  take  in  the  next  reign,  the  step  to  the  monardi  and 
his  &vorite. 

in  our  young  days  we  were  shocked  by  a  tale  we  read  of  a  mother  travel* 
ling  with  three  young  children  amid  the  snows  of  the  Alps,  who  was  assailed 
by  a  band  of  ravenous  wolves.  Urging  her  horse  to  its  utmost  c^eed,  she  fled 
for  life.    But  the  beasts  of  prey  gained  upon  her,  and  in  her  extremity  she  threw 
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one  of  the  children  over  to  them.  It  arrested  their  punoit  until  that  one  wna 
deronred,  and  then  they  reeomed  it  Affda  ttuj  were  doee  to  her,  and  again 
she  sacrificed  a  child  and  checked  the  porsoit ;  and  so  sgsin,  until  she  sniTed 
safe  but  childless.  Such  was  not  Bacon^s  nature.  He  could  hare  made  any 
sacrifioe  easier  than  that 

With  King  James  it  was  quite  otherwise.  Loud  and  pretentious  in  his  as- 
sertion of  his  prerogatiTe,  he  was  ever  timid  and  yielding  in  maintsining  it 
As  soon  as  his  minion  Rochester,  on  whom  he  had  lavished  the  most  extrava- 
gant marks  of  regard,  became  odious  to  the  people,  he  abandoned  him.  When 
the  nation  became  indignant  at  the  Spanish  mateh,  he  apologised  to  his  Parlia- 
ment When  the  Spanish  monarch  demanded  the  sacrifice  of  Raleigh,  he 
basely  complied,  though  he  thus  lost  (me  of  the  most  accomplished  men  of  his 
time.  When  his  Attorney-General  was  impeached  for  measures  which  the  King 
had  commanded,  he  not  only  abandoned  the  measures,  but  gave  up  his  officer 
to  punishment,  and  himself  actually  Joined  in  the  prosecution  of  him.  And 
thus  he  yielded  as  the  Commons  advanced  in  their  denaands,  until  he  was  pre- 
pared to  offer  up  his  ablest  minister  to  save  himself^  as  he  bad  abandoned  his 
religion,  and  deserted  the  cause  of  his  mother,  to  secure  his  accession  to  the 
throne. 

It  is  said  that  when  the  Druids  oflfored  human  sacrifices  on  their  altars, 
they  selected  as  the  victims  those  who  had  been  trained  to  believe  it  a  blessing 
thus  to  be  chosen.  What  there  was  of  superstition  in  the  rite  has  remained 
buried  in  the  past,  but  the  virtue  of  self-denial  inv(dved  in  it  has  floated  down 
the  stream  of  time  even  to  our  day. 

As  has  been  already  mentioned,  Bacon  in  the  outset,  intended  to  defend 
himselH  He  wrote  so  to  the  King,  to  Buckingham,  and  to  the  House  of  Lords. 
But  he  had  an  interview  with  the  King,  and  as  he  expressed  it,  was  ^  moved  to 
desert  his  defence.'  Eveiy  thing  that  occurred  after  that  is  consistent  with  the 
idea  that  he  made  a  voluntary  sacrifice  of  himself  to  save  his  benefiMtor,  and 
utterly  inconsistent  with  the  notion  that  he  was  the  base  and  selfish  man  which 
his  gidlt  of  the  charges  would  have  made  him. 

He  never  published  why  he  altered  his  mind.  No  reooid  could  be  made  of 
the  interview  with  the  King,  unless  made  by  them.  If  he  made  any,  it  was 
among  those  papers  which  he  confided  to  his  successor  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln, 
with  the  iijunction  that  they  were  *not  to  be  divulged,  as  touching  too  much 
on  persons  and  matters  of  state.'  The  hei  of  their  being  committed  to  that 
person  speaks  volumes.  It  was  done  when  Bacon  was  too  ill  to  take  his  place  in 
the  House  of  Lords,  and '  foresaw  that  his  end  was  drawing  near.'  His  Latin  and 
philosophical  compositions  were  committed  to  Sir  William  Boswell,  in  Holland, 
where  they  were  afterward  published ;  but  his  private  papers,  *  touching  mat- 
ters of  estate  treading  too  near  to  the  heels  of  truth,  and  to  the  times  of  the 
persons  concerned,'  were  committed  to  him  who  was  the  King's  confidential 
adviser,  who  had  risen  upon  his  ruin,  and  was  his  successor  as  'Lord-Keeper' 
of  the  King's  consdenoe.  To  what  end  f  Surely  not  for  publication,  for  then 
they  could  have  been  sent  to  Holland  with  the  others,  or  delivered  to  a  firiend, 
and  not  to  a  successfiil  rival,  or  delivered  without  an  ii\junction  against  their 
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being  divulged.  To  whftt  end,  then,  but  that  they  might  be  put  at  the  King's 
command,  and  he  thus  assured  that  not  eren  the  temptation  of  i^proaching 
deatib,  and  the  prospect  of  enduring  infiuny  could  cause  their  promulgation  ? 
Sxahed  yirtue  1  The  heart  swells  at  its  contemplation,  and  can  sympathize 
with  the  feeling  with  which  at  the  same  time  the  dying  peer  engrafted  into  his 
last  will  the  melandioly  bequests:  *For  my  burial,  I  desire  it  may  be  in  St 
ICehaeFs  Church,  St  Alban's ;  there  was  my  mother  buried.  For  my  name 
and  memory  I  leave  it  to  men's  charitable  speeches,  to  foreign  nations  and  the 
next  ages.' 

Alas  I  How  difficult  it  is  for  'the  next  ages '  to  perform  the  sacred  trust  1 
Two  hundred  and  forty  years  baye  rolled  on,  and  such  men  as  Pope,  Hume, 
Chalmers,  Macaulay  and  Campbell,  all  receiTe  without  question  the  first  impres- 
sion, produced  by  his  confession  and  his  conTiction.  And  those  who  would 
defend  his  lame  from  ui^just  aspersions,  cannot  agree  upon  a  theory.  Mon- 
tague in  his  Ufe  of  fadm,  ascribes  his  fidl  to  the  intrigues  of  the  Bishop  of  Lin« 
coin.  The  writer  in  the  '  Athennum,'  and  Dixon  in  his  '  Personal  History  of 
Lord  Bacon,'  attribute  it  to  the  malice  of  Coke,  his  great  riyal,  and  the  com- 
plicity of  Buckingham  his  patron.  And  we  haye  still  another  yiew,  and  ascribe 
it  to  the  direct  interposition  of  the  King,  without  denying  that  the  hostility 
of  Coke,  the  intrigues  of  Bishop  Williams,  and  the  selfishness  of  Buckingham, 
may  all  haye  been  at  work. 

Our  yersion  may  not,  indeed,  be  the  true  one.  And  while  we  may  all  agree 
that  it  is  a  case  of  self-immolation,  we  may  differ  as  to  the  immediate  cause  of 
it  But  be  that  as  it  may,  our  collection  of  the  evidence,  though  it  may  not 
work  oonyiction  of  the  correctness  of  our  theory,  may  at  least  aid  others  in 
their  researches,  and  add  our  rill  to  the  torrent  of  inquiry  that  is  yet  to  flow 
through  the  broad  field  of  literature,  toward  his  haven  who  is  spoken  of  in  his- 
tory as  ^  the  glory  and  ornament  of  his  age  and  nation.' 

Curtius  lives  in  history  for  the  generous  self-sacrifice  which  he  made  for  his 
country,  but  he  closed  the  gap  in  liie  Forum.  Bacon's  self-immolation  failed 
in  its  purpose.  The  gap  grew  wider  and  wider,  until  it  swallowed  king  and 
crown ;  and  those  who  could  not  have  ^dured  to  hear  Aristides  called  the 
Just,  can  see  no  merit  in  the  sacrifice,  for  it  was  unavailing. 

But  we  proceed  with  our  grateful  task  of  attempting  to  exhume  his  fame 
from  the  charnel-house  in  which  it  has  too  long  been  buried. 

From  the  reign  of  Edward  the  First  to  a  recent  period,  the  office  of  Chancellor 
was  the  most  important  in  the  English  Government  Often  Prime-Minister, 
and  always  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Lords,  Keeper  of  the  King's  Consdenoe, 
his  confidential  adviser  and  substitute  as  parent  patria^  vested  with  the  ap- 
pointment of  officers  of  Justice,  and  the  presentation  to  several  hundred  church- 
livings,  having  a  seat  in  the  Privy-Council,  holding  a  high  Court  of  Judicature, 
and  combining  extensive  powers  both  political  and  judicial,  the  position  was 
long  the  chief  object  of  men's  aspirations.  Woolsey,  high  as  he  was  in  court 
flavor,  and  with  fiur  hopes  of  the  Papacy,  did  not  consider  his  position  complete 
without  the  great  seal.    The  office  was  shorn,  however,  of  much  of  its  useful- 
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ness  to  goyemment,  onleas  the  incumbent  wu  a  peer ;  for  if  he  wm  not,  he 
had  no  voioe  or  rote  in  the  House  of  Lords,  though  he  presided  there. 

It  was  the  fashion  of  the  day  for  the  magnates  of  the  hmd  to  affect  great 
state.  No  nobility  in  Europe,  except  perhaps  the  Polish,  equaUed  the  English 
in  this  respect  Woolsey,  ^en  Chancellor,  had  eight  hundred  attendants. 
Bacon  took  his  seat  in  Chancery  accompanied  by  a  long  train  of  nobility  and 
oi&cials.  The  Earl  of  Nottingham,  in  his  Embassy  to  Spain,  was  attended  by 
fiTe  hundred  persons ;  and  the  Earl  of  Hertford,  in  that  to  Brussels,  carried 
three  hundred  gentlemen  along  with  him.  Eren  in  modem  times  the  salary  of 
the  Lord-Chancellor,  in  order  to  maintain  such  state,  is  £10,000,  while  that  of 
the  Premier  is  only  £5000. 

Li  Bacon*8  days  the  salary  allowed  by  the  goremment  to  support  the  state 
imposed  upon  the  chancellor  and  a  nobleman  was  only  £018  15s.  The  residue 
of  what  was  necessary  for  that  purpose  was  made  up  from  presents,  and  it  was 
a  notion  preralent  at  that  time  and  some  time  afterward,  that  the  suitors 
should  defray  some  if  not  all  the  expenses  of  administering  justice  to  them. 
Hence  it  had  been  for  many  years  the  practice  to  make  the  Chancellor  presents ; 
most  generally  after  the  suit  ended  and  by  the  successful  party,  but  (^ten  while 
the  suit  was  pending  and  from  both  parties.  The  moment  Bacon  became  Lord- 
Keeper  presents  poured  in  on  him  in  compliance  with  this  custonL 

One  not  fiimiliar  with  the  history  of  those  times  can  hardly  realize  to  what 
extent  that  practice  of  making  presents  was  carried.  Erery  one  indulged  in  it, 
from  the  King  through  the  whole  nobility,  down  to  the  lowest  official* 

It  was  60  in  other  countries,  and  was  abolished  in  France  only  in  1560,  aAd 
in  England  only  after  Bacon's  impeachment. 

Hume,  in  his  account  of  James's  expenditures,  says  that  £400,000  were 
giren  by  him  in  presents  during  his  reign.  And  Lord  Campbell,  in  his  *  lires  of 
the  Chancellors,'  says :  '  The  Chancellor,  on  account  of  his  high  rank,  his  im- 
portant duties,  etc.,  has  generally  receiyed  the  largest  remuneration  of  any  ser- 
vant of  the  Crown.  In  early  times  this  arose  mainly  from  fees.  The  deficiency 
was  afterward  supplied  froqi  grants  of  lands  from  the  Crown  down  to  Lord 
Somers'  time,  (1608.)  Then  came  the  practice  of  providing  for  the  Chancellor 
by  sinecure  places  for  himself  and  his  fiimily.'  Now  all  that  is  abolished,  and 
there  is  a  fixed  salary,  but  that  did  not  happen  until  Lord  Brougham's  time. 

But  the  practice  of  making  presents  was  all  prevalent  then  in  England.  The 
Attomey-GeneraTs  office  was  worth  £6000  a  year,  yet  the  compensation  from 
the  Crown  was  £81  6s.  8d.   The  Solicitor-General's  was  worth  £4000,  with  only 


*  Upok  this  point  I  beg  to  add  nn  extract  from  the  *Londcn  Atheiumim^  of  Juiury  88, 1800 : 

*  Who  Jamh  the  Fint  came  Into  BnglaDd  the  gorernlng  machinery  worked  by  fees.  The  King  took 
feet.  The  Archhiahop,  the  Blahopf  the  mral  Dean  took  feee.  The  Lord-Chancellor,  the  Lord  Chief- 
Joftlce,  the  Master  of  the  Rolls,  the  Barons  of  the  Sxcbeqoer,  the  Attom^-Qeneral,  the  Klng*s  ser- 
geant, the  Utter  Barrister^  all  the  functionaries  of  Uir  and  Justice  took  fees. 

*  So  In  the  State,  the  Lord-Treasorer  took  fees ;  the  Lord- Admiral  took  fees.  The  Secretary  of  State, 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  the  Master  of  the  Wards,  the  Warden  of  the  Ctauiiie  Ports,  the  Gentle- 
men of  the  Bed-Chamber,  all  took  fees.    KTcry  body  took  fees.    Erery  body  pidd  fees. 

*  These  feet  were  not  bribes.    In  most  oases  they  were  wages ;  In  all  they  were  trllrate  due.* 
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£70  from  the  Grown.  The  Judges  got  an  allowance  from  the  Crown  baroljr 
enough  to  buy  their  robes.  Lord  Coke,  as  Chief-Justice  of  England,  drew  from 
the  State  twelve  farthings  less  than  £225  ;  Hobart,  Chief-Justice  of  the  Com- 
mon Picas,  drew  twelve  &rthings  less  than  £196  ;  Tanfield,  Lord  Chief  Baron, 
drew  £188  6s.  a  year ;  and  the  Chancellor  drew  £918  16s. 

Tet  all  these  men  gave  up  a  lucrative  business  and  entered  upon  stations 
requiring  princely  state  and  enlarged  expenses,  beside  annual  presents  to  the 
monarch. 

There  was  but  one  universal  mode  of  meeting  this  increased  demand  upon 
their  finances,  without  invading  their  private  fortunes,  and  that  was  by  doing 
what  had  been  done  by  their  predecessors  for  hundreds  of  years,  what  was 
sanctioned  by  universal  custom,  and  what  Bacon  confessed  himself  guilty  of 
doing.  And  he  confessed  no  more  than  that  He  never  acknowledged  that  his 
judgments  had  been  swayed  by  such  motives,  but  on  the  contrary  always  in- 
sisted on  the  unbiased  justice  of  his  decisions,  and  that  his  contemporaries  con 
ceded  to  him. 

Well  might  Bacon  speak  to  the  Lords  of  his  being  *  the  anvil  upon  which 
good  effects  are  beaten  and  wrought ;  *  well  might  he  remind  them  that '  there 
were  vitia  temporU  as  well  as  vitia  hominis,  and  that  the  beginning  of  reforma- 
tions has  the  contrary  power  of  the  Pool  of  Bethesda,  for  that  had  strength  to 
cure  only  him  that  was  first  cast  in,  and  this  hath  commonly  strength  to  hurt 
him  only  that  is  first  cast'  And  well  might  he  add  in  distinct  reference  to  the 
motive  which  impelled  his  submission  —  for  this  letter  was  written  after  his 
interview  with  the  King — ^and  for  my  part,  I  wish  it  may  stay  there  and  go 
no  further.' 

In  all  of  Bacon's  letters  to  the  King  and  to  Buckingham  after  the  interview, 
he  wrote  not  as  a  person  conscious  of  guilt,  and  deprecating  the  censure  of  an 
offended  master,  but  as  one  who  had  rendered  a  service  and  had  a  right  to 
claim  consideration  for  it 

In  his  letter  to  the  King,  sent  through  Secretary  Conway,  he  addressed 
*  himself  to  his  Majesty  for  a  cell  to  retire  into.'  What  right  had  he,  who  had 
been  guilty  of  official  corruption,  to  demand  of  his  government  such  a  provision 
for  his  support  ? 

In  that  to  the  King  on  the  twentieth  of  April,  1621,  two  days  before  his 
first  confession  to  the  Lords,  he  expressed  'an  assured  hope  that  as  the  King 
Imitated  Christ  by  not  breaking  the  broken  reed  or  quenching  the  smoking  flax, 
so  would  the  Lords  of  the  Upper  House  in  grace  and  mercy  imitate  their  royal 
master.'  What  grace  or  mercy  was  there  to  imitate  unless  the  King  had  given 
him  some  such  assurance  as  that  which  we  imagine  ? 

The  King's  First  Secretary  of  State  visited  Bacon  within  two  years  after  the 
trial,  not  merely  with  general  expression  of  good  will,  but  as  a  real  friend,  and 
asked  Bacon  if  he  had  any  particular  occasion  wherein  ho  might  make  use  of 
the  Secretary  ?  Did  he  do  that  by  the  King's  desire,  or  was  he  so  unlike  a 
courtier  as  to  show  such  regard  to  one  in  deserved  and  enduring  disgrace  ? 

In  Bacon's  letters  to  Conway  on  the  twenty-fifth  March,  the  seventh  April 
and  the  fourth  of  September,  1628,  in  regard  to  the  Provostship  of  Eton,  he 
VOL.  LVir.  26 
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speaks  not  only  as  one  haying  a  claim  on  the  King,  hat  as  one  having  a  promise 
from  him. 

In  his  first  letter  to  the  Lords,  containing  his  confession,  he  speaks  of  being 
'  moved  to  desert  his  defence,*  a  peculiar  expression  in  one  so  well  versed  in 
language  as  he  was.  That  was  not  enough  to  satisfy  the  Lords,  because  !t  was 
as  thej  said  and  as  it  was  indeed,  *  in  sort  extenuating  his  confession,*  and  an 
explicit  confession  was  demanded  and  sent,  in  which,  while  he  generally  con- 
fesses to  corruption,  he  gives  such  particulars  in  each  case  that  all  the  world 
can  see  that  he  had  done  only  what  custom  tolerated  in  all  officers  of  that  time, 
judicial  and  political,  and  that  he  was  to  be,  as  he  declared,  the  anvil  on  which 
the  reformation  of  that  custom  was  to  be  wrought 

His  correspondence  with  Buckingham  was  in  the  same  spirit  In  his  letter 
from  the  Tower  on  the  thirty-first  of  May,  1621,  only  twenty-eight  days  after 
sentence  had  been  pronounced,  and  asking  Buckingham  to  procure  his  release, 
he  said :  *  And  howsoever  I  acknowledge  the  sentence  just  and  for  reformation 
sake  fit,*  yet  that  he  was  '  the  justest  Chancellor  that  hath  been  in  the  five 
changes  since  Sir  Nicholas  Bacon*s  time.*  And  in  July  following  Buckingham 
wrote  to  him :  *'  His  Majesty  is  but  for  the  present  he  says  able  to  yield  unto 
you  the  three  years  advance,  which  if  you  are  pleased  to  accept,  you  are  not 
hereafter  the  farther  off  from  obtaining  some  better  testimony  of  his  fiivor 
worthier  both  of  him  and  you.* 

In  another  letter  to  Buckingham  he  said :  *  God  is  my  witness  that  when  I 
examine  myself  I  find  all  welL*  '  I  hope  his  Majesty  may  reap  honor  out  of  my 
adversity.'  *  For  the  briberies  and  gifts  wherewith  I  am  charged  when  the  book 
of  hearts  shall  be  opened,  I  hope  I  shall  not  be  found  to  have  the  troubled 
fountain  of  a  corrupt  heart  in  a  depraved  habit  of  taking  rewards  to  pervert 
justice,  howsoever  I  may  be  frail  and  partake  of  the  abuses  of  the  time.* 

When  first  apprised  of  the  charges  against  him,  he  wrote :  *My  mind  is 
calm.  ...  I  know  I  have  clean  hands  and  a  clean  heart*  And  these 
things  were  said  not  publicly  to  have  effect  with  the  world,  but  privately  in  his 
correspondence,  whence  they  have  been  dug  up  since  his  death. 

In  one  of  his  letters  to  the  King  he  wrote :  *"  I  thank  Qon  I  wish  no  man*s 
death  ;  nor  much  my  own  life  more  than  to  do  your  majesty  service.  For  I  ac- 
count my  life  the  accident  and  my  duty  the  substance.'  In  another  to  the 
same,  just  before  his  appointment  as  Lord-Keeper,  he  wrote :  *  I  never  had 
great  thought  for  myself  further  than  to  maintain  those  great  thoughts  whidi 
I  confess  I  have  for  your  service.  I  know  what  honor  is,  and  I  know  what  the 
times  are.  But  I  thank  God,  with  me  my  service  is  the  principal  I  should 
ex  animo  desire  to  spend  the  decline  of  my  years  in  my  studies,*  etc. 

When  in  1616  the  King  offered  him  the  choice  whether  to  be  a  Privy- 
Councillor  or  have  assurance  to  succeed  the  Chancellor,  he  wrote :  '  Ambition 
would  draw  me  to  the  latter  part  of  the  choice,  but  in  respect  of  my  hearty 
wishes  that  my  Lord-Chancellor  may  live  long,  and  the  small  hopes  I  have  that 
I  shall  live  long  myself  and  above  all,  because  I  see  his  Majesty's  service  daily 
and  instantly  bleedeth,  toward  which  I  persuade  myself  that  I  shall  give  when 
1  am  of  the  Table  some  effectual  furtherance,  I  do  accept  the  former.* 
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Is  this  the  language  or  conduct  of  one  capable  of  selling  justice  for  gold  ? 

He  was  committed  to  the  Tower  in  execution  of  his  sentence  on  the  thirty- 
first  of  May.  In  two  days  he  was  discharged  by  order  of  the  King.  In  Sep* 
tcmber  following  his  fine  was  remitted  and  soon  after  his  exclusion  from 
Court  In  the  beginning  of  1624  the  whole  of  the  sentence  was  pardoned ;  and 
in  the  following  reign  he  was  summoned  to  Parliament  as  a  Peer,  upon  whom 
no  disqualification  remained. 

In  the  mean  time,  he  moved  in  the  world  with  some  remains  of  his  old 
state.  *  Foreigners  crossed  the  sea  to  yisit  him ;  *  the  wise  and  the  learned  of 
his  age,  such  as  Ben  Jonson  and  the  learned  Selden,  honored  him  with  their 
friendship ;  and  his  personal  friends,  some  of  high  rank,  as  the  Master  of  the 
Rolls,  and  the  Earl  of  Arundel,  and  the  French  and  Spanish  Embassadors,  con- 
tinued their  warm  regard  for  him. 

On  the  other  hand,  within  nine  months  of  Bacon^s  conviction.  Coke,  the 
chief  promoter  of  the  impeachment  in  the  Commons,  was  committed  to  the 
Tower ;  within  three  years  Churchill,  the  chief  compUdnant,  was  convicted  of 
forgery  and  fraud ;  and  shortly  after.  Bishop  Williams  was  driven  from  power 
disgrace  and  with  tarnished  reputation. 

Here  we  must  stop,  not  because  we  have  e^diausted  our  materials  or  our 
subject,  but  that  our  limits  forbid  our  continuing.  In  leaving  the  topic  for  the 
present,  we  venture  to  hope  that  we  may  have  succeeded  in  directing  at  least 
some  minds  to  a  just  view  of  the  character  of  a  great  and  a  good  man,  who  in  a 
disturbed  age  fell  a  willing  sacrifice  to  save  a  weak  and  ungrateful  benefactor, 
and  who,  living  in  the  incipient  stages  of  a  revolution,  was  swept  away  by  the 
advancing  current  which  buried  Church  and  Crown,  king  and  noble  in  one 
common  grave,  but  which  yet  in  its  subsidence  left  a  rich  deposit  whence  has 
sprung  enduring  freedom  in  both  hemispheres. 


THE  GIRDLE. 


I  wovB  a  girdle  out  of  roses  rare. 
And  tufts  of  grass,  and  lilies  debonair. 

Such  as  the  June  alone 
From  Mother  Earth  can  win : 
Roses  for  her,  I  said, 
YThose  soul  to  love  is  wed, 
And  grass,  in  which  I  see 
Her  sweet  humility. 
And  lilies  that  but  type 
Purity  infinite. 

And  then  I  clasped  the  zone 
Where  never  arm  had  been.  r.  a.  Oakks. 
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III. 

*  Is  It  the  tame  Bordkllo  In  the  dusk 
Af  Bt  the dBwnf  merely  b  perbbeU  htwk 
Now,  that  BToee  a  power  ? 

The  healtatlng  wn^et  floated  back, 
Roelly  traTened  Id  a  siogle  track 
The  chamber : 

*T  was  Day  looped  back  Night**  pall ; 
SoBDXLLO  had  a  chance  left,  iplte  of  all !  * 

In  two  days  more  the  sun  set  for  them  out  of  sight  of  land,  and  shortly  the 
shores  of  Europe  recdred  them.  A  few  letters  which  had  beea  giTen  hun  he 
presented  to  those  who  could  best  aid  the  development  of  his  genius,  and 
awaited  the  result  A  weary  awaiting  it  was,  and  one  that  every  day  dipped 
deeper  into  his  little  reservoir  of  funds,  for  these  grand  people  of  the  world  had 
no  leisure  to  hearken  to  the  claims  of  a  new  petitioner  for  &vor,  and  he  had  no 
influential  voice  at  command  to  urge  them  to  do  so.  He  knew  that  somewhere 
in  this  region  men  were  to  be  found — very  gipsies  of  genius — who  bore  the 
same  relation  to  the  men  of  mark  that  the  vagrant  bears  to  the  traveller,  men 
of  unsafe  and  slippery  talent,  devoid  of  moral  stays,  yet  acquainted  with  all 
the  intricate  roads  and  by-paths  to  success  that  others,  but  not  themselves, 
may  journey  on  ;  men  who  were  at  home  in  every  clime — if  they  had  not  a 
wife  in  every  port — and  who  had  a  natural  faculty  of  orientation.  As  ho 
wandered  forlorn  and  alone  through  the  streets,  he  wondered  if  his  lather  had 
not  been  such  an  one,  remembered  the  assurance  of  his  dead  mother  that  he 
should  yet  meet  him,  and  as  Aladdin  might  have  twirled  the  wonderful  ring  of 
enchantment  on  his  finger  to  summon  the  obedient  Genii,  he  passed  his  finger, 
still  thinking  in  this  strain,  across  his  father^s  ring,  which  had  served  for  his 
mother's  wedding-ring  although  it  bore  a  jewel,  and  which  since  her  death 
Fauntleroy  had  always  worn.  At  this  moment  the  lights  from  a  restaurant 
flared  in  his  path,  and  after  a  moment's  hesitation  he  entered.  There  was  a 
little  cluster  of  peculiar  people,  pseudo-musicians,  painters,  litterateurs,  the 
Bohemians  of  Paris,  sitting  at  no  great  distance  firom  himself^  and  conversing 
fireely  concerning  Meyerbeer,  Berlioz,  Wagner,  and  their  kin,  and  now  and  then 
recalling  apropos  some  scorching  hon  mot  of  Henri  Heine's.  Taking  up  a 
pamphlet  at  hand,  Fauntleroy  sat  carelessly  turning  over  its  leaves  and  listen- 
ing to  the  explosions  of  vrit  while  the  garden  was  filling  his  order.  One  by 
one  they  turned  and  casually  glanced  at  him,  some  instinct  told  them  that  he 
was  of  their  race,  but  the  authority  and  austerity  of  his  young  and  beautiful 
fiice  told  also  that  he  was  an  eagle's  flight  above  them.  But  the  look  of  one 
among  their  number  attracted  unaccountably,  pursued  him  with  perseverant 
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interest,  and  Bharing  the  sentiment  Fauntleroj  returned  the  look  with  a  singular 
disturbance  at  heart  Finally  they  rose,  lighted  their  cigarettes,  and  departed 
with  ringing  steps  and  gay  laughter.  But  almost  immediately  that  one  who 
had  exchanged  glances  with  him,  returned :  a  man  past  his  prime,  eager  and 
thin  in  appearance,  at  once  the  gayest  and  bitterest  among  them  all. 

*  Pardon,  Monsieur,'  said  he  in  French,  approaching  Fauntleroy;  *but 
sitting  in  this  place  before  the  entrance  of  my  friends,  I  left  here  a  pamphlet 
of  importance.' 

*•  Is  it  this  ? '  asked  Fauntleroy. 

*  Ah  I  yes.  Many  thanks.  It  contains  a  Taluable  article,'  and  here,  as  he 
took  it,  he  caught  sight  of  the  engrayen  sapphire  of  the  ring  worn  on  Fauntle- 
roy's  finger.    An  ashen  pallor  settled  on  his  face,  and  swept  off  instantaneously. 

*  Can  it  be,'  he  said,  '  that  I  have  met  Monsieur  before  ? ' 

Fauntleroy  was  on  the  point  of  denying  such  a  supposition,  when  some 
coerciye  but  inexplicable  force  restrained  him. 

*  That  may  be,'  he  said. 

*  Monsieur  is  English  then  ? ' 

*  American.' 

Again  the  pallor.     *  And  Monsieur's  name  ?    Pardon  me,  I  pray.' 

Fauntleroy  handed  him  a  card.  He  held  it  a  moment  without  glancing  at 
it,  then  read  it  slowly  twice. 

'  Fauntleroy  Yerrian,'  be  murmured,  *  the  very  name.  Your  father  must 
have  been  my  friend,'  he  added  more  distinctly.  *  And  where  is  he  now,  that 
friend  ? '  he  continued,  taking  the  opposite  seat  and  speaking  in  correct  unac- 
cented English. 

*'  To  me  he  is  dead,'  replied  Fauntleroy  coldly. 

*  That  is  well  I '    And  for  a  moment  they  were  silent 

*I  knew  you  at  once  by  your  resemblance  to  my  —  friend,  I  mean,'  con- 
tinued the  stranger,  checking  himself  with  embarrassment ;  *  this  unexpected 
cyent  has  confused  me  no  little.  And  what  do  you  do  in  Paris,  Mr.  Fauntleroy 
Yerrian?' 

With  this,  and  needing  but  here  and  there  a  question,  an  answer,  a  word 
of  sympathy,  Fauntleroy  told  his  story.  His  auditor's  eyes  brightened  as  he 
listened,  and  when  finally  Fauntleroy  drew  from  his  cloak  a  sheet  coyered  with 
characters,  and  displayed  it  to  him,  he  pored  oyer  it  a  few  moments,  turned  it 
this  way  and  that,  and  then  his  face  grew  flushed  and  brilliant  and  young  once 
more. 

*  I  haye  your  case  exactly,'  said  he  at  last  *  I  do  not  see  any  reason  why 
I  should  not  render  you  a  senrice.  Now  mind,  I  do  not  do  it  because  you  are 
any  one's  son,  or  because  you  are  yourself^  or  for  any  thing  in  the  past,  and  by 
no  means  for  your  mother's  sake.  I  do  it  simply  and  solely  because  without 
doubt  you  haye  wonderful  capacity,  affluence,  yigor,  in  a  word,  genius.  I  do 
it  because  you  haye  submitted  to  my  inspection  this  sheet,  in  which  I  find  the 
traces  of  all  that,  and  which  I  dare  say  you  consider  a  bagatelle.  I  cannot  say 
that  I  haye  influence,  because  I  haye  in  fact  roamed  oyer  the  world  seeking 
only  my  own  enjoyment^  untramelled  by  law  or  custom,  remaining  no  where 
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long  onongh  to  acquire  rights,  and  not  being  sufBcient  in  njaelf  to  weigh 
against  others.  But  in  Paris  there  is  no  one  worth  knowing  with  whom  I  am 
not  acquainted.  Tour  introductory  letters  will  be  attended  to  to-morrow.  I 
will  speak  concerning  you  with  certain  men  at  the  Con9ervatoir0 ;  I  take  a 
Tiolin  m  jself  there  this  winter.  Every  one  to  his  trial,  that  is  but  fiur.  You 
shall  have  opportunity ;  improye  it  yourselC  Expect  no  more  from  me.  Good 
evening,  Sir,'  and  before  Fauntleroy  could  express  a  syllable  of  the  various 
emotions  that  thronged  upon  him,  pride,  gratitude,  pleasure,  indignatioD,  the 
stranger  was  gone. 

On  the  succeeding  day  the  night's  promises  were  fulfilled.  The  mdividuals 
to  whom  his  commendatory  letters  had  long  ago  been  delivered,  now  re-perused 
them,  and  this  time  with  more  interest  since  they  had  already  heard  their  sub- 
ject discussed  authoritatively ;  they  re-perused  them  not  because  these  docu- 
ments were  altered  from  their  original  state,  which  had  begotten  indiffer^ice, 
but  because  their  attention  had  been  called  to  them  in  a  more  personal  manner, 
and  they  now  possessed  an  intrinsic  value  which  they  did  not  possess  before. 
For  if  a  savage  were  ignorant  of  the  sound  of  music,  what  would  he  care  for  an 
account  of  Jubal  ?  Nothing  could  now  exceed  the  Irindness  of  these  awakened 
persons,  at  once  friendly  and  cautious,  for  like  the  stranger  of  the  preceding 
evening,  in  this  respect,  it  was  not  the  man  so  much  as  the  interests  of  art 
which  they  wished  to  serve,  and  this  Fauntleroy  recognized  in  the  same  spirit 
Being  but  partially  satisfied  after  severe  examination  of  such  specimens  as  he 
offered,  they  hesitated  whether  to  advise  Airther  study  under  his  enlarged  ad- 
vantages, or  to  procure  him  at  once  the  opportunity  of  giving  his  creations  to 
the  world.  The  latter  course,  however,  was  determined  upon,  and  the  most 
influential  person  among  them  all,  himself  a  composer  of  no  mean  &me,  and 
who  had  so  strictly  questioned  his  science  and  examined  his  Mss.,  now  procured 
him  the  8alU  des  Concerts  of  the  Conurtatoire^  with  the  disposal  of  its  ex- 
quisitely disciplined  corps  for  a  single  rehearsal  and  a  single  night 

From  the  moment  at  which  the  offer  was  accepted,  a  feverish  unrest  pos- 
sessed Fauntleroy.  Sleep  forsook  him,  he  ate  almost  nothing,  he  walked  the 
streets  night  and  day ;  now  and  then  he  encountered  his  acquaintance  <^  the 
<^,  who  gave  him  so  cool  a  nod  that  Fauntleroy  fancied  he  were  waiting  for 
the  public  verdict,  be  it  good  or  bad,  in  order  to  determine  the  gauge  of  his  ac- 
quaintance. Returning  from  his  aimless  strolls,  he  foirnd  Sara  in  their  small 
room  up  a  dozen  flights,  still  singing  at  her  scales,  her  songs,  her  rdles,  so 
calm,  so  happy,  in  his  approaching  &me. 

*  How  can  you  throw  this  charm  into  the  void  space  of  those  barren  tones  }  * 
he  asked  her  once,  when  she  had  given  sudi  a  new  and  real  beauty  to  an  old 
theme  as  the  writer  had  intended  if  he  fiuled  to  express. 

'The  wide  wandering  air  comes  to  us  little  roses,  and  we  turn  it  into 
fragrance,'  she  replied ;  '  beside,  critic  mine,  if  the  thing  itself  were  not  strong 
enough  to  bear  me,  I  could  not  walk  across.'  And  as  a  contrast  to  the  severe 
strain,  she  broke  into  one  brilliant  and  sharp,  with  all  the  luxurious  JUriture 
of  modem  skill  in  ornamentation. 
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*'  Which  is  better  ? '  she  laughed  out.  '  You  are  in^tieiit  Uateii  while  I 
sing  your  music.    Tell  me  where  I  err.' 

Whore  she  erred  t  That  magnificent  Toice  daily  growing  richer,  delicious 
in  tone  and  expression,  that  pure  execution,  that  soul  which  caught  the  idea  of 
the  composer  till  it  shone  through  her  eyes  like  the  dew-drop  in  a  flower, 
could  not  err.  She  sung  to  him  one  of  the  solos  of  his  chief  work,  so  informed 
wilh  the  spirit  he  desired,  that  there  was  no  word  to  say.  Her  success  was 
certain,  he  had  no  doubt  of  it,  he  could  think  of  nothing  which  would  beautify 
her  style.  It  was  not  for  her  that  he  was  anxious ;  himself^  his  own  work,  he 
owned  silently  and  without  a  blush,  was  the  object  of  all  his  nervous  solicitude. 
Looking  at  her  again  in  the  twilight,  the  dawn-light,  he  felt  that  she  was  al- 
ready less  dear  to  him  than  once ;  he  almost  wondered  at  the  complete  in- 
fatuation which  he  had  suffered  to  master  him.  But  he  hoped  that  with  re- 
turning quiet  there  might  come  returning  joy  in  her.  How  delicious  bad  been 
the  dream  of  love  which  was  passing,  how  brief  the  fruition  of  his  weary  long- 
ing! He  did  not. an  instant  regret  it,  for  he  knew  that  its  tender  memories 
would  mingle  and  appear  in  all  the  works  of  his  life,  till  like  creepers  and  sun- 
beams and  blossoms  tangled  together,  it  would  be  impossible  to  separate  the 
clinging  sprays  and  discover  the  root  of  any.  It  was  not,  he  said  again  to 
himself  with  aUowed  self-contradiction,  it  was  not,  after  all,  that  he  loved  his 
*  wife  any  the  less ;  but  if  the  distinction  is  not  too  nice,  his  love  had  ceased  to 
render  him  the  exquinte  happiness  felt  on  that  blessed  Saturday  night  previ- 
ous to  his  marriage.  She  was  younger  than  he,  and  you  and  I  could  have 
counted  his  years  on  our  fingers  and  scarcely  have  needed  each  another. 

One  noon,  during  this  season,  a  gay  rustling  was  heard  upon  the  sta:r-way 
without,  a  light  patter  along  the  gallery,  a  rap  upon  the  door,  and  immediately 
afterward  the  latter  opened,  admitting  a  storm  of  ravishing  perfumes,  and  a 
petite  beauty,  brown  and  brilliant  in  fiu»,  perfect  and  costly  in  garment.  She 
was  the  last  person  of  whom  they  were  thinking,  and  her  advent  startled  them 
as  fklling  into  that  room  a  sun-beam  would  have  done. 

*  Must  I  announce  myself?'  said  gayly  the  most  winning  of  possible  voices, 
while  her  owner  half-twirled  at  Sara  her  little  card,  on  which  was  engraven 
a  coronet  and  the  addition :  ^Madame  la  OomteBse  de  Coquelieot,  nee  de 
PaqueretUJ 

Fauntleroy  looked  up  again,  half-amazed  at  this  airy  invader,  already  hold- 
ing his  wife's  hand,  and  with  short  exclamations,  gestures  and  laughs,  assur- 
ing herself  of  a  welcome  in  the  familiarity  of  an  old  acquaintance ;  while  Sara, 
kindled  to  something  of  her  visitor's  warmth,  actually  threw  a  sparkle  into  her 
own  manner  till  it  equalled  in  its  geivre  the  grace  of  the  Parisienne.  In  an  in- 
stant Madame  Fleur  de  Coquelicot  had  turned  and  tripped  toward  him. 

'  So,  Monsieur,  I  have  you  at  last  I '  she  cried,  *  though  I  have  raised  heaven 
and  earth  that  I  might  but  arrive  the  first  Ah  I  you  do  not  know,  you, 
what  strife  we  have  had,  I  and  others.  But  when  one  drives  through  the  heart 
of  the  city  like  the  wind,  if  indeed  the  wind  ever  blows  in  those  little  streets, 
one  of  course  outstrips  the  elegant  dames — Lis,  Lois,  Madeleine,  and  the 
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aainta  smj  who  1  when  they  must  take  the  Boalewda,  lest  they  breathe  dose 
air.  Vif>0  U  ifuee»  I  etU»  fMyem  de  Fohtenir  /  But  my  qaach  is  abeady  be- 
low, as  they  will  see,  tout  a  Vheur^  and  alas  for  them  1 ' 

All  this  was  uttered  in  a  breath  to  her  silent  auditor. 

'  I  astonish  you^  Monsieur  P  See  I  you  do  not  know  Paris  ladies.  And 
moreover,  since  your  charming  wife  receiTes  me,  be  you  as  lenient,  my  MendT 
With  this  she  put  her  exquisitely  gloved  hand  into  Fauntleroy'a  ^Voilal* 
she  cried.  *  These  English  customs  one  can  learn ;  but  you  are  American, 
Monsieur,  I  think  1  * 

Hereupon,  at  last,  Madame  Ileur  allowed  him  a  chance  to  speak,  threw 
herself  into  a  fauteuil,  and  spreading  her  rich  robes  round  her,  folded  her 
lumds  and  surveyed  the  apartment 

Fauntleroy,  unaccustomed  to  be  thus  taken  by  storm,  had  been  somewhat 
abashed,  it  is  true,  but  at  sight  of  the  novelty  grafted  on  Sara's  quiet  dignity, 
had  been  sufficiently  amused  to  be  at  his  ease,  and  to  receive  the  noisy  little 
creature  with  the  ur  of  a  man  of  the  world ;  for  at  first  he  had  been  too  greatly 
astounded  by  the  careless  impudence  in  which  she  ignored  any  previous  inti* 
macy.     And  he  now  resumed  his  own  seat 

*  Your  drive  &tigucs  you,'  said  Sara,  scarcely  knowing  how  to  address  her. 

*  Let  me  beg  you  to  lunch  with  us,'  and  she  rang  the  bell  as  she  spoke. 
^Oomme  ells  at  helle/^  cried  Madame  Fleur  gazing  after  her.  ^Nbn^  nan, 
Bija  fai  honte  de  moi-meme.  Dieu  veuUle  qve  je  raugieee  ! '  she  said  with  a 
l%ht  laugh. 

'  Do  not  vex  yourself^  Madame,  if  I  can  assist  you,'  said  Fauntleroy. 

^Exactly,  Monsieur,  exactly  I  Tes,  you  yourself  and  only  I  But  you  are 
so  grave,  so — so  still,  feroee  eomtne  un  ogre!  Smile  a  moment,  Monsieur 
Verrian,  and  I  may  have  heart  for  my  little  word  that  brought  me  here.  Smile 
as  you.  used  to  do,  Mr.  Fauntleroy  1 '  she  interpolated  almost  under  her  breath, 
her  head  on  one  side  and  smiling  archly  hersel£  *  0  Seigneur  Dieu  I  one  does 
not  know  how  I  adore  genius ! '  And  here  she  cut  into  the  p&te^  notwithstand- 
ing her  shame. 

'  Bah  I  *  she  cried  directly,  pushing  back  the  plate.  ^One  can  eat  and  be 
here  ?  Impossible  I  Madame  Sara  should  be  told  that  we  have  a  madness, 
certain  of  us,  and  we  dare  all  things  through  it,  and  since  it  is  for  music— 
music.  Monsieur,'  with  a  gay  bow,  ^as  shown  in  the  pers(m  of  yourself — she 
will  pardon  me.' 

Madame  de  GoqueUcot's  tactics  were  merely  address  and  audacity,  and  with 
them  what  fields  have  been  won  I  It  was  impossible  to  repulse  her ;  you  might 
as  well  &n  back  a  breeze.  At  this  point  she  rose  and  went  fluttering  about 
the  room  like  a  little  restless  spirit  She  staid  her  steps  at  the  piano,  and  still 
standing,  ran  her  fingers  brilliantly  over  the  keys  for  an  instant  and  paused. 

*  You  see  I  am  not  so  bad  myself'  she  said.  ^MaU  helaa  I  Je  euie  foUe  de 
trnpoeeibU  ! '  But  here  a  glimpse  of  Fauntleroy's  manuscripts  caught  her  eye. 
With  an  ecstatic  exclamation  she  hung  a  moment  over  them,  then,  impatirattly 
gesticulating,  flung  herself  away  from  them  and  again  floated  about  the  room. 

*  How  to  say  it.  Monsieur.    How  to  say  it  I    Would  one  think  me  so 
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idiotic  f  she  oried  with  a  shrug.  Here  I  am  on  the  brink,  and  cannot  plunge. 
Well,  Seoutez  done  f  I  have  a  little  country-house,  a  box  some  leagues  beyond 
the  walls,  and  there  I  was  until  yesterday.    I  hate  myself  for  my  stupidity  t 

When  I  return  to  Paris  and  send  for  my  hiUeta  to  the  concert  of  Monsieur 

behold  1  behold  1  they  are  sold  1  all  I  utterly  1  not  one  remaining  for  me  1  And 
I — it  is  impossible  one  should  sit  contentedly  au  logU  !  Do  you  know  that 
all  the  world  of  music  is  to  be  there  ?  The  composers,  the  artists,  the  con- 
noisseurs— and  I  ?  What  is  to  become  of  me  ?  Where  is  my  place  P  Ah ! 
Monsieur  1 '  she  sud,  floating  toward  and  pausing  before  him  with  clasped 
hands  and  the  most  affecting  supplication,  ^ATm^  U  permi$  de  tous  demande^r 
quelque  eho96  f ' 

^P0ut4tr6^^  replied  Fauntleroy  coldly,  all  this  offending  his  taste. 

*Tou  are  too  stiU.     It  does  not  signify  to  you.    But — ah!  then,  hero  it 

is  1    Since  I  mtut  go,  Monsieur,  you  must ^ 

*  Allow  myself  the  pleasure,'  said  Fauntleroy  laughing,  and  at  length  per 
oeiying  the  drift  of  her  object,  *  of  presenting  Madame. with  billets  f  Detout 
mo»  eaur,  Tou  haye  exchanged  with  me  a  comedy  for  my  concert  You  are 
very  welcome' 

^  I  overwhelm  you  with  thanks ! '  she  cried.  ^  I  kiss  your  hands.  Ah ! 
Madame,  you  are  happy.  Monsieur,  may  you  never  want  a  friend  while  the 
fashion  holds  I ' 

*  And  now,  Madame  Fleur  de  Coquelicot,  what  do  you  mean  by  daring  to 
forget  that  two  years  ago  we  three  had  our  little  feasts  and  sang  our  little 
songs  and  danced  our  little  dance  together  ! '  said  Fauntleroy  with  half  a  satiric, 
half  a  kindly  tone. 

The  blood  flamed  over  the  little  Countess's  face.  *  Are  you  going  to  re 
member  it  yourself? '  she  said.  *  Ah !  M.  Verrian,  now  that  you  are  already 
great,  are  going  to  be  famous,  I  did  not  dream  of  reminding  you  that  we  had 
once  been  friends.  Great  heavens,  no  1 '  and  she  held  out  both  of  her  little 
hands  for  Sara  to  take,  with  an  odd  mixture  of  shamed  timidity  and  piquant 
naive  daring,  and  springing  on  a  foot-stool,  snatched  them  away  again  to  fling 
round  her  neck  while  she  repeated  her  ancient  salutes  on  either  cheek.  In  an 
instant  afterward,  blushing  and  laughing,  she  sprung  to  the  floor  again.  *'  You 
Will  come  to  see  me,  dear  people,  both  of  you  ? '  she  asked.  ^  Monsieur,  I  am 
always  at  home  to  you,'  and  hanging  herself  on  Fauntleroy's  arm,  being  already 
armed  with  tickets  for  herself  and  friends,  he  conducted  her  to  the  pavement. 
A  moment  more  and  she  had  gathered  all  her  satins  after  her,  kissed  her  hand 
to  Sara  at  the  invisible  window  above,  and  given  it  to  Fauntleroy  to  kiss  agun 
if  he  chose,  which  he  did  not,  and  the  coach  swung  lightly  along  the  way  with 
its  bold  and  happy  little  burthen. 

As  for  Fauntleroy,  if  any  episode  could  have  broken  his  anxiety,  this  were 
one ;  since  its  amusing  interruption  b^;uiled  them  of  half  a  day's  thought 
But  little  Madame  Fleur  de  Coquelicot,  it  seemed,  had  become  merely  one  of  l^o 
tribe  who  endure  every  extremity  to  lead  a  folly  or  follow  a  whim  which 
Fashion  has  signed  and  sealed.  But  even  this  trifle  stung  Fauntleroy ;  it  was 
like  the  trick  of  a  metronome,  and  warned  him  how  the  hours  went 
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As  the  time  of  the  i^pointed  peifonnmnce  drew  near,  his  ezcttement  io* 
creased ;  thin  and  pale,  and  in  a  constant  agitation,  he  went  about  more  rest* 
less,  rustling  and  unquiet  than  withered  autumn  leayes.  He  was  dai^  in  con* 
tact  with  charaoters  more  polished  than  his  own,  of  more  power  they  could  not 
be,  and  daily  the  hitherto  unperceived  imperfections  of  his  work  oppressed  him. 
The  rehearsal  went  off  well ;  the  night  arrired. 

Since  the  double  attraction  of  the  young  composer  and  his  beautiful  wift 
had  been  announced,  heralded  by  all  tiie  prestige  whkh  genius  commands,  and 
by  the  dictum  of  his  influential  friend,  the  house  was  paoked,  not  with  a  com- 
mon auditory,  but  with  the  cream  of  appreciation,  learning  and  criticism.  He 
himself  conducted  the  first  parts,  during  the  last  he  sat  at  the  organ,  it  were 
idle  to  describe  the  performance ;  each  artist  did  his  duty  rigorously  and  no 
more ;  the  work  itself  under  their  exact  handling  displayed  all  its  crudity  and 
immaturity,  and  yet  wore  a  certain  guise  of  the  grand,  to  no  one's  taste  —  an 
Achilles  in  maiden  armor,  whoso  heart  leaped  strangely  at  the  gleam  and  rattle 
of  armor.  It  was,  moreover,  not  of  a  class  popular  at  that  meridian ;  the  writer 
was  not  sufficiently  acquainted  with  orchestral  capabilities.    In  a  word,  it  failed. 

But  for  Sara  —  the  audience  discriminated  between  the  performers  and  the 
work  with  rare  skill,  and  the  applause  which  they  accorded  her,  bursting  all 
bounds  of  decorum,  was  loud,  long  and  rapturous.  She  did  not  dream  of  their 
object  at  first,  and  when  half-enlightened,  receired  it  with  so  grieved  a  smile 
that  they  could  only  redouble  it  With  her  eyes  fixed  on  her  husband's  lace, 
drawing  all  her  inspiration  thence,  she  sung  simply  and  unconsciously  as  the 
angels  in  heaven,  while  the  sweetness  of  her  voice  penetrated  every  heart  '  Pro- 
perly a  contralto,  yet  at  home  in  the  range  of  the  mezzo-soprano,  strong,  fiexile 
and  melodious,  it  soared  aloft  like  a  lark,  climbed  the  steep  air  from  cloud  to 
cloud,  and  slid  down  long  airy  wafts  of  attenuated  sound,  so  fine  and  yet  so 
well  sustained  that  the  pianissimo  was  distinctly  heard  in  the  remotest  part 

The  congratulations  of  such  as  detected  the  latent  worth  of  his  production 
were  bitterer  in  Fauntleroy's  mouth  than  their  blame  would  have  been.  In  the 
fire  of  his  wrath  he  saw  all  as  it  should  have  been,  and  vowed  never  to  despair. 

As,  after  conducting  Sara  home,  he  went  down  again  into  the  streets  to  cool 
if  possible  this  inner  fever  by  the  torrents  of  cool  air  blowing  fii>m  end  to  end 
of  their  dark  lengths,  the  corner  light  flashed  in  his  face  a  moment,  and  then 
into  that  of  some  one  approaching  behind  him,  at  whose  step  he  had  turner) 
to  listen. 

Drawing  near  quickly,  the  new-comer  put  his  hand  upon  Fauntleroy*s  shoul- 
der.    '  So,'  he  said,  *  this  is  the  end ! ' 

'  No,'  replied  Fauntleroy  proudly,  *  it  is  but  an  attempt.' 

*'  Fall  and  try  again  ? '  replied  the  other  with  half  a  sneer. 

*■  Would  you  have  one  lie  still  and  die,  M.  Aubepin  f '  for  that  was  the  name 
by  which  this  individual  went  in  Paris. 

^  I  am  glad,'  replied  M.  Aubepin,'  that  you  show  such  laudable  energy.  I 
told  you  to  expect  nothing  more  of  me.  If  you  had  succeeded  even,  I  should 
have  troubled  you  with  no  further  portion  of  my  acquaintance  than  could  have 
afforded  me  undiluted  pleasure.    As  you  fail,  your  acquaintance  affords  me  no 
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pleasure  at  alL  You  are  not,  after  all^  what  I  expected,  jou  are  morose  and 
dall,  you  beUe  your  father ;  I  had  thought  that  water  always  found  its  level. 
At  some  future  day  you  may  redeem  yourself^  and  so  —  au  revoir  I  *  With 
which  M.  Aubepin  moved  away ;  but  hardly  had  he  departed,  before  returning 
on  his  steps,  he  uttered  in  a  low  voice,  at  the  same  time  drawing  up  his  cloak 
about  him,  and  slouching  his  hat:  *  Monsieur,  when  we  part,  forgot  that  we 
have  ever  met  I ' 

*•  Do  not  be  alarmed,  Sir,*  replied  Fauntlcroy,  with  hasty  stinging  accent. 
*  Having  begun,  and  trusting  to  end  my  career  without  you,  I  shall  be  obedient, 
for  above  all  things  do  I  respect  parental  authority  1 '  And  in  another  moment 
they  had  separated. 

The  next  day  the  feuilletons  were  abroad,  glowing  with  eloquent  descrip- 
tions of  the  songstress  and  prophecies  of  her  future  fame.  In  a  week,  engage- 
ments at  La  Scala  of  Milan,  and  at  the  Grand  Opera  of  Paris,  lay  before  her 
for  acceptance.    She  pushed  them  aside. 

*  Let  us  part  for  a  year,'  she  said  with  hidden  effort,  choking  back  sobs  and 
stifling  sighs.  *  You  to  your  study  under  the  great  Zelter,  there  is  enough  for 
that  I  to  the  School  of  which  you  spoke,  till  my  method  is  purer  and  my 
knowledge  more  correct* 

^  Sara  I  Sara !    Can  I  lose  you  who  are  all  my  solace  now  ? ' 

*  Can  you  do  otherwise  f '  Tears  were  in  her  eyes,  music  at  the  moment 
was  nothing  beside  him ;  and  for  him,  not  for  music,  she  offered  the  sacrifice, 
since  such  it  was.  His  pride,  not  ignoble  in  her  eyes,  might  be  stung  by  her 
triumphs,  could  not  endure  subsistence  on  her  efforts.  She  never  doubted  his 
genius,  or  that  in  the  year  he  would  retrieve  himself.  In  fine,  they  decided 
upon  this  step,  and  while  yet  the  town  rang  with  their  names,  Sara  and  the  or- 
ganist w^re  not  to  be  found. 

A  long  year,  not  so  weary  as  it  might  have  been,  passed  in  closest  applica- 
tion, with  now  and  then  a  brief  interval  of  rest ;  and  in  truest  mutual  confi- 
dence they  never  saw  and  seldom  heard  from  each  other.  On  one  side  it  was 
impossible  to  misplace  confidence,  but  on  the  other  ?  It  was  little  likely  that 
Fauntleroy's  heart  would  be  false  to  Sara^  for  until  then  it  had  seemed  that  he 
had  but  little  real  heart  with  which  to  be  false  to  any  one ;  but  his  senses  it 
was  possible  to  beguile,  his  reason  to  dazzle.  He  carried  much  system  into  his 
study  and  fMresent  plan  of  education ;  among  other  things,  he  believed  rightly 
enough  that  every  object  that  afforded  him  delight  was  a  fertilizer  of  his  power, 
and  thus  he  allotted  himself  fi*equent  vacations,  and  sought  the  joy  to  be  given 
by  other  paths  of  art  than  that  of  music.  Naturally  enough  in  this  connection 
it  was  that  he  reached  Dresden  one  clear  winter's  day,  with  its  choicest  and 
most  sanctified  galleries  and  treasure-rooms. 

He  stood,  on  the  morning  of  his  arrival,  absorbed  in  his  dreams  befiyre  the 
holiest  of  the  Madonnas ;  heaven  seemed  nearer  him  while  he  gazed,  and  all 
the  purity  and  devotion  and  sacred  rapture  of  which  his  nature  was  capablo 
rose  and  asserted  itself  If  he  could  always  have  maintained  his  soul  at  such 
a  height,  he  would  indeed  have  deserved  the  divine  gifts  that  ahready  loaded 
him.    Suddenly  he  was  called  to  earth  by  a  voice  below. 
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'  Monsieur  1    Monsieur  P ' 

Ho  looked  down  to  behold  the  Countesw  de  Goquelioot  She  extended  her 
hand. 

*'  Are  jou  not  glad  to  see  me,  M.  Verrian  t  *  ahe  asked.  *  But  /am  glad  to 
see  you.  I  am  at  Dresden  now,  also ;  my  husband  is  embassador  here.  I 
shall  take  you  home  to  dine  with  me.  We  will  be  all  alone,  and  we  will  remem- 
ber our  petiU  toupert  on  the  river-side  again.  Where  have  you  been  f  And 
where  is  Sara  ?  I  used  to  call  her  so,  you  know.'  And  why  did  you  Tanish  in 
mystery  ?    And  are  you  repentant  and  well-behayed  again  at  last  ? ' 

To  all  this,  Fauntleroy  seeking  to  recall  his  scattered  thoughts,  replied  only 
with  bows,  and  before  he  was  fully  aware  of  himself^  found  hev  coach  rolling 
homeward,  and  he  within  it  and  beside  herselt 

Once  within  her  house,  he  felt,  as  it  were,  in  an  enchanted  region  — just 
out  of  his  garret,  and  this  a  very  palace.  It  was  not  only  a  place  sumptuous 
in  appointments,  but  full  of  the  rarest  taste,  of  the  finest  artistic  beauty.  lie 
followed  her  through  goigeous  suites,  and  at  last  paused  at  a  more  inner  apart- 
ment that  appeared  to  be  peculiar  to  herselC  In  an  instant  he  observed  that 
every  portion  of  the  room  was  a  /ae^imiU  of  her  former  little  parlor  by  the 
river-side,  exaggerated  into  elegance  and  costliness.  Here  the  little  Countess 
threw  herself  into  an  arm-chair,  and  waited  till  he  had  looked  around  him. 

*'  Tou  are  my  guest.  Monsieur,'  she  said ;  ^  do  n't  say  me  nay.  I  wiU  send 
a  servant  for  your  portmanteau  straightway,  and  while  you  stay  in  Dresden 
you  stay  with  me.  Oh !  we  have  so  much  to  tell  each  other  I  I  have  been  talk- 
ing with  the  Englishmen  who  are  here  this  winter,  and  am  I  not  improved  P 
Now  here  it  is  easy  enough  to  speak  English  as  I  used,  but  in  Paris  it  is  per- 
fectly impossible  1    But  it  shall  be  as  I  have  arranged  P ' 

Fauntleroy  had  nothing  to  say,  and  the  affair  was  concluded. 

Madame  de  Goquelioot  began  at  onoe  the  exercise  of  her  old  enchantments, 
denied  herself  to  other  visitors,  boiled  chocolate  at  her  own  hearth,  ran  out 
through  a  private  way  to  a  neighboring  pastry-cook's,  although  there  was  not 
the  fidntest  necessity  for  such  a  thing — but  old  thoughts  made  it  delightful  to  do 
so — and  returned  laden  with  delicious  little  gastronomical  trifles,  hummed  about 
the  room  on  her  idle  errands,  laid  the  cloth,  and  cooked  her  litUe  messes,  as  en- 
joyably  as  she  had  ever  done  in  America.  It  was  like  one  of  their  old  evenings 
at  home.  What  made  Sara  so  different  P  Why  had  she  none  of  these  charm- 
ing ways  P 

*■  See ! '  said  little  Madame,  *  onoe  you  made  your  home  mine,  now  I  make 
my  home  yours.' 

She  sang  to  him,  she  talked  to  him  in  her  chirmping  way,  she  left  the  room 
to  return  in  full  court-costume,  and  when  she  had  rehearsed  to  him  all  her  in- 
tervening life,  she  retired  again,  and  this  time  reappeared  in  the  very  merino 
frock  that  she  had  worn  on  the  day  when  first  he  had  seen  her  in  the  drawing- 
room  of  Sara's  home. 

^  See  now.  Monsieur  Fauntleroy,'  she  exclaimed,  *  have  I  not  a  heart  P  Be- 
hold how  oairefully  I  tressuro  these  mementoes  of  the  past     Vaild  !  n  ^eiUee 
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pas  touekarU  f  Do  you  remember  it  fts  weU,  that  past?  Do  you  remember 
when  I  used  to  sing  for  you : 

<  Sea  yiux  ti  bletu 
Si  blanchst  itt  manchea  f ' 

Do  you  remember  when  I  danced  the  Dance  of  Summer  in  your  room  ?  You 
thought  me  altered,  you  thought  me  worldly  and  hard  and  bold  in  Paris.  Do  n't 
deny  it !  Well,  so  I  am.  But  my  life  has  demanded  it  Under  all  I  hare  a 
heart,  and  to-night  my  heart  is  full  I ' 

Pretty  soon  she  led  him  to  the  piano,  and  pleased  and  soothed,  Fauntleroy 
refused  nothing,  and  delivered  to  her  strains  of  his  sweetest  airs,  and  portions 
of  his  deepest  harmonies.  She  did  not  sing  any  longer  herself^  but  she  had 
acquired  more  knowledge  of  music  as  art,  and  she  now  discoursed  with  him  in 
a  wild,  liiapsodical  enthusiasm  concerning  its  mysteries,  and  gradually  through 
such  innermost  sympathy  drew  from  him  all  his  plans,  his  hopes,  his  wishes. 
Never  had  any  one  entered  so  warmly  into  his  schemes  before ;  Sara  herself 
had  never  breathed  such  things  concerning  his  delights ;  he  believed  himself  that 
night  to  have  been  carried  into  the  region  of  dreams ;  he  wondered  if  he  had 
not  eaten  some  spiritual  hasheesh ;  in  a  few  days  he  felt  himself  completely 
overpowered  and  lost  in  this  life  of  the  Sybarite. 

At  the  dinners  of  Madame  de  Coquelicot,  he  met  all  the  wits  and  beauties 
of  the  day,  but  his  eyes  stole  from  them  by  some  chain  of  secret  fiwdnation., 
and  remained  only  upon  the  glittering  little  hostess.  Her  colors  were  as  deli- 
cious as  three  years  ago,  her  accents  as  sudden  and  sweet,  her  manner  as  bril- 
liant, as  enthralling ;  her  countenance  in  its  perpetual  animation  and  variation 
eclipsed  the  lovely  Saxon  ladies  in  cold  and  placid  beauty ;  her  wit  sparkled 
when  that  of  her  most  brilliant  neighbors  was  dulL  Moreover  with  this  lan- 
guage that  the  others  spoke  most  frequently,  he  was  but  partially  familiar,  but 
the  Countess  Fleur  and  Fauntleroy  had  a  language  in  common ;  this  &ct  alone 
gave  them  a  closer  relation ;  daily  they  grew  nearer  together. 

At  last,  one  evening  when  they  two  were  alone  again,  he  spoke  of  de- 
parture. 

'  Thou  wilt  go  1 '  she  cried  in  her  own  tongue,  starting  from  the  cushions 
among  which  she  reclined,  and  extending  her  arms  toward  him. 

'  I  cUd  not  know  that  it  would  be  so  hard  to  bid  such  life  and  you  &rewell,' 
replied  Fauntleroy. 

'  Do  not  go !  Do  not  leave  me.  Do  not  go  back  into  the  cold  —  we  are  so 
warm,  so  happy  here ! '  And  therewith  she  hid  her  fitce  among  her  cushions, 
and  waited  in  unbroken  silence. 

Fauntleroy  dared  not  stir ;  the  moments  rang  themselves  away  on  chiming 
dodcB ;  the  watchmen  cried  beneath  the  windows ;  the  little  Countess  rose  and 
began  to  pace  the  room  swiftly. 

*'  Do  not  speak  to  me  I  *  she  said.     *•  Let  me  think !  * 

Suddenly  the  quick-falling  steps  ceased,  and  turning,  Fauntleroy  found  her 
standing  by  his  side.  The  color  was  staining  her  cheek,  her  lips  were  flushed 
and  parted  in  smiles,  her  eyes  glowed  with  fire  behind  their  filling  tears.    She 
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laid  her  head  unrepulsed  on  his  shoulder,  the  soft  and  silkeo  hafar  brushed  his 
cheek  as  he' sat 

*  Oh  I  why  did  you  not  love  me  before  t '  she  murmured.  *'  Why  did  you 
not  lore  me  then  ?  Why  not  when  you  might  —  before  we  were  bound  —  be- 
fore it  was  too  late * 

*  Too  late,'  muttered  FaunUeroy  like  one  in  sleep, '  is  it  too  late  t '  His  own 
face  was  flushed,  his  own  frame  trembling,  he  heard  his  heart  beat  aloud.  If 
this  was  lOYe,  what  had  been  his  mamage  ?  If  this  was  passion,  had  his  cold 
and  placid  affection  for  Sara  deserved  the  shadow  of  that  name  t  He  rose,  his 
arm  stole  round  and  imprisoned  this  flame  by  his  side,  his  beating  lips  bent  to 
gather  up  the  soul  from  hers,  their  meeting  eyes  searched  the  inmost  thought 
of  either,  when  suddenly  the  handle  of  the  door  turned,  and  as  Fleur  sprang 
fit)m  his  arms  to  her  lounge,  the  door  opened  and  M.  Aubepin  entered.  The 
blood  surged  down  frt>mFauntleroy*8  iace  to  his  heart ;  he  moved  away  and  be- 
gan to  look  over  an  album  of  water-colors. 

'  I  have  taken  an  old  friend^s  privilege,  dear  Madame,  and  entered  without 
warning,'  said  the  intruder. 

*  M.  Aubepin  is  always  welcome,'  said  Fleur,  catching  her  false  little  breath, 
*  and  knows  it' 

'  And  the  Count  de  Ck>quelicot  is  well  f ' 
*Perfectiy.' 

*  I  am  in  Dresden  since  three  hours,  and  find  mysdf  at  once  involved  in  a 
little  affair  of  honor,  in  which  I  wish  for  the  aid  of  a  compatriot' 

'  Ah  I  M.  Aubepin,  nobody  knew  before  if  Franca  were  the  country  of  your 
birth  or  your  adoption.' 

*  Nor  now  do  you  know  it,  cither.  The  citisen  of  Paris  is  a  cosmopolite,  an 
inhabitant  of  the  world.' 

*  Shall  I  send  for  M.  de  Coquelicot  ? ' 
'  Will  you  ? ' 

FaunUeroy  left  the  room  as  she  rang,  and  went  wandering  out  again  through 
the  streets.  In  an  hour  afterward,  the  Count  and  M.  Aubepin  rolled  in  the  for- 
mer's coach  to  an  appointed  rendeevoui  at  a  short  distance  beyond  the  dty. 
M.  Aubepin  returned  with  a  broken  arm. 

*  You  have  done  me  a  service,  my  friend,'  said  he  to  his  second.  *•  En  re- 
tancKe^  I  will  do  one  for  you.  Look  after  your  wife.  Sometimes  friends  be- 
come lovers.' 

He  said  this  as  he  descended  from  the  coach  at  an  inn-door ;  the  next  mo- 
ment he  saw  Fauntleroy's  face  flash  after  him  in  the  blaze  of  the  open 
door.  The.  walk  home  was  brie(  the  adieux  hast}',  even  if  restraint  made  them 
only  the  more  passionate,  and  the  midnight  diligence  restored  Fauntleroy  to 
reason  and  his  lonely  study  once  more. 
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VOICES   OF   THE   PAST. 


*  Nam  tc  Jam  aepilmft  porUt 
Omuibus  errantem  terris  et  flactibtui  lesU*.*—  Tmaiu 


There  are  roices,  holy  voices,  coming  from  afar  away, 

They  arc  always  sounding  near  me,  and  I  hear  them  every  day : 

They  are  singing,  they  are  sighing,  they  are  laughing,  they  arc  crying^ 

And  they  sometimes  arc  as  solemn  as  the  voices  of  the  dying. 

How  they  tell  me  of  my  childhood,  of  my  hoy  hood,  of  my  home, 

Of  the  old  associations,  ever  missing  while  I  roam. 

Oh  I  they  whisper  words  I  cherish  when  they  tell  the  tale  of  yore. 

When  they  hid  me  see  the  faces  that  I  never  may  see  more : 

And  my  eyes  with  tears  are  brimming,  and  my  heart  beats  hard  and  fast. 

While  I  listen  to  the  voices,  holy  voices  of  the  past 


Hush !  they  speak  to  me  this  evening,  and  they  bid  me  to  look  back  - 
And  I  see  the  misty  morning  breaking  over  memory's  track ; 
And  where  lifts  the  lazy  vapor  stands  a  cottage  by  the  hill, 
And  a  meadow  stretches  from  it,  down  the  road,  toward  the  mill ; 
And  a  brook  winds  through  the  hollow,  and  its  cadence  falleth  sweet, 
As  it  joins  the  drowsy  humming  of  the  mill-stone  grinding  wheat 
By  the  cottage  drooping  willows  fiin  the  waters  of  a  spring. 
And  the  bobolinks  in  summer  on  their  lithe  tops  sway  and  sing. 
By  the  door  and  by  the  windows  stand  the  stately  hollyhocks. 
And  the  roses  and  the  lilies  hedge  with  bloom  the  pebbly  walks  ; 
And  the  gate  that  opens  easy  is  overshadowed  by  a  thorn  — 
But  it  shuts  the  flowers  from  me  and  the  cot  where  I  was  bom. 


There  are  voices,  cheerful  voices,  that  are  speaking  to  me  now ; 
Lambs  are  bleating  in  the  pastures,  farmer-boys  sing  o'er  the  plough ; 
Larks  are  soaring  up  to  heaven,  geese  are  cackling  in  the  pool. 
And  I  swing  my  little  basket  as  I  trudge  along  to  school. 
And  my  brother  is  beside  me,  for  I  hold  his  chubby  hand. 
While  he  prattles  of  things  curious  which  we  neither  understand. 
And  we  enter  the  rude  school-house,  sit  together  all  the  day : 
Wander  home  again  at  evening  and  take  sister  out  to  play ; 
Till  the  dews  descending  softly,  fill  the  flower-cups  brimming  full, 
As  our  hearts  were,  0  my  brother  1  in  the  days  we  went  to  Echool. 
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There  are  voices,  mournful  roices,  that  are  speaking  to  me  now : 
Years  have  filled  a  cup  of  sorrow,  sadness  sits  upon  my  hrow. 
Death  the  stern  and  death  the  mighty  stretches  out  his  chilling  wand, 
And  my  sister,  little  sister,  sleeps  to  wake  in  Spirit-land. 
Blue-eyed  child  of  sunny  summer,  winter  winds  are  very  cold 
For  the  fragile,  heavenly  flowers  planted  in  this  earthly  mould ; 
So  the  angels  here  thee  upward  to  the  garden  of  our  God, 
Raising  up  the  &llen  flower  when  the  storm  had  chilled  the  sod. 

Little  children  make  death  beautiful^  so  sweetly  still  they  lb : 
But  oh  I  they  forget  to  waken  when  they  once  have  leafned  to  die ! 
Yet  I  murmured  o'er  my  sister,  lying  peacefully  and  mild, 
Oh  1  that  I  could  turn  me  back  again  and  die,  like  her,  a  chi!d ! 
For  with  childhood  pleading  for  me,  sealed  by  death  upon  my  brow, 
*T  were  a  blessing  thus  like  her  to  lie :  but  oh  I  what  were  it  now  1 

Blessed  fields  where  fiuicy  wanders  1  often  in  the  silent  night 
Have  I  searched  along  your  pathways  for  a  beautiful,  a  bright 
Qirlish  form  that  clung  to  me  once  like  a  little  clambering  vino ; 
And  I  long  to  sleep  and  wake  with  thee  in  heaven,  sister  mine. 
And  when  olouds  roll  up  the  heavens  ttom  the  depths  afiff  below, 
Forming  palaces  of  splendor  where  the  8un-«et  lances  glow. 
Or  the  stars  shine  on  the  battlem^itB  and  crowd  an>und  the  dome ; 
And  beneath,  billows  of  moon-light  surging,  as  if  shoreward,  come  * 
Oft  I  think  that  thou  art  gliding,  with  a  step  I  hear  no  more. 
By  the  pillars,  by  the  arches,  through  the  blue,  star-hinged  door, 
Stretching  out  a  hand  of  welcome  firom  the  spirit-haunted  shore. 


There  are  voices,  solemn  voices,  and  they  lead  me  into  gloom ; 
For  a  mind  is  robed  in  darkness,  and  its  palace  is  a  tomb 
Where  dear  memories  are  buried  and  affections  unrevealed, 
And  the  lips  that  made  me  music  are  no  more  for  me  unsealed. 
And  the  eyes  which  blest  me  wander  in  a  wildly  vacant  stare ; 
Bound  are  hands  that  in  my  childhood  dallied  fondly  with  my  hair. 
Motherless,  with  yet  a  mother  I    Joys  have  £uled  from  me  fast ; 
And  a  wail  of  desolation  fills  the  voices  of  the  past. 


There  are  voices,  joyful  voices,  sounds  of  laughter  and  of  mirth. 
And  our  lips  are  red  with  kisses :  mother  sits  beside  the  hearth  ; 
And  her  voice  is  full  of  music  as  again  it  fills  the  room, 
Stirring  heart-strings  which  were  silent  till  they  thrill  again  at  homa 
We  are  happy  I  we  are  happy !  father,  mother,  brothers,  all. 
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(Ah  1  I  saw  ft  ploftsant  picture  in  the  mirror  on  the  wall  I) 

Clonds  of  darkness  passed  us  oyer,  but  lost  Hope  came  through  the  storm, 

Bringing  sun-shine  to  a  household  where  so  many  hearts  were  warm ; 

Softl J,  fiiintly  dying  out  like  Ihivoff  melody,  at  last : 

How  the  peace  of  home  breathes  o*er  me  in  the  voices  of  the  past. 


There  are  Toioes,  olden  Yoioes,  which  are  speaking  to  me  now ; 

And  they  stir  the  air  so  gently  in  the  quiet  of  their  flow, 

That  I  listen,  as  if  dreaming,  as  they  uninvited  come, 

Chiming  fiuntly,  chiming  quaintly,  to  the  measure  of  ^  sweet  home.' 

Is  it  I,  or  scenes  that  vary  t    Ah  I  we  both  are  very  changed ; 

For  my  foot-step  from  .the  cot  where  boyhood  lingered  is  estranged, 

And  the  flush  of  life's  great  summer  heats  the  current  in  my  veins, 

As  I  tremble  into  action  where  proud  commerce  heaps  her  gains. 

I  have  left  my  father's  fire-side  and  the  warmth  around  the  hearth, 

And  I  wander  among  strangers  like  a  Jew  upon  the  earth. 

I  have  hushed  the  play  of  brothers  and  bedewed  their  saddened  smile ; 

I  have  parted  with  my  mother  as  she  lingered  at  the  stile ; 

And  my  &ther — his  hand  trembled  as  he  gave  it  into  mine, 

And  there  glistened  through  his  lashes  tears  that  faith  could  scarce  confine ; 

Half  a  blessing  died  in  silence  as  I  turned  into  the  lane ; 

And  long  years  have  fiown  since  they  have  said :  ^  He 's  coming  home  again ! ' 

Robins  sing  within  the  orchard,  the  brook  gurgles  o'er  its  bed, 
Kine  come  up  the  lane,  a-lowing  for  the  buxom  milking-maid : 
All  these  sounds  together  mingle  and  then  die  away  at  last ; 
But  my  heart  shall  keep  those  voices,  olden  voices  of  the  past 


There  are  voices,  tender  voices,  speaking  lower  to  me  now ; 

There  are  lips  whose  warmth  is  burning  on  my  cheek  and  on  my  brow. 

Give  me  quiet  while  I  hear  them — they  will  tell  me  what  to  say : 

They  are  down  upon  the  river  where  the  waters  are  at  play. 

Hush  I  night  sleeps  upon  the  highlands  —  list  I  it  cannot  be  o'erlong 

fire  from  out  the  evening  silence  fioats  the  glory  of  a  song. 


Bbfobb  me  lies  a  calm  and  quiet  bay, 
Enshrining  many  flower^cented  islands, 

And  snowy  saild  along  the  waters  play, 
In  moon-light  or  the  shadow  of  green  highlands. 
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I  watch  the  sail  that  swelleth  in  the  wind, 
I  watch  the  wayea  of  thia  deep-flowing  river, 

In  foamy  wakea  dying  afiur  behind : 
'T  is  thus  the  stream  of  life  flows  on  forever. 


I  have  a  boat,  a  neat  and  handsome  craft, 

With  new,  strong  sails,  and  pretty  pennons  flowing, 
And  she  is  rigged  both  forward  and  abaft, 

To  court  the  softest  breeze  that  e'er  went  blowing. 
Taut,  trim  and  gallant,  she  can  breast  a  storm, 

Can  ride  the  billow  in  lift's  wintry  weather. 
And  she  has  cabins  fidry-like  and  warm : 

Come,  love,  may  we  not  sail  ttfo's  stream  together  f 


Gome  to  the  cabin :  murmur  like  a  lute 

The  words  for  which  my  soul  awaiting  yeameth ; 
My  heart  is  stilled  with  hope,  ardent  but  mute, 

And  from  thy  look  and  tone  quick  lessons  leametti. 
Ah  1  't  is  enough  1    If  thou  hadst  answered  no, 

And  bid  me  wander  on,  to  thee  a  stranger. 
Thy  words  had  held  me  aimless  here  below, 

And  left  my  ship  a  chartlesa  billow-ranger. 


0  noble  ship  of  life  t  I  am  a  god  t 

My  cabin  is  my  heaven — there  is  my  angel ; 
At  th'  inner  shrine  no  feet  but  ours  have  trod, 

And  there  she  reads  to  me  the  heart's  evangel. 
To  him  who  dares  the  cdlken  curtains  move. 

To  cheat  one  loye-glance  from  her  eye  of  beauty. 
Or  seeks  to  cloud  the  brightness  of  her  love. 

Her  glance  shall  teach  him  shame ;  her  anger,  duty. 


Upon  some  fiur  and  rosy  summer  mom, 
Before  the  sun-lig^t  wakes  n^oa  the  water, 

While  hangs  upon  the  new  moon's  silver  horn 
A  blight  young  star,  chaste  Dian's  only  daughter. 
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A  little  hand  shall  wake  thee  from  thy  sleep, 
A  Toice  shall  cry  to  thee,  jet  not  in  sadness ; 

And  while  the  star  and  crescent  find  the  deep, 
Te  shall  arise  in  glory  and  in  gladness. 


And  when  I  torn  me  Irom  my  watch  ahoTe, 

Leayiog  the  stars  diasolTing  in  the  ether, 
To  kiss  the  slumber  from  thine  eye-lids,  love, 

And  find  two  blissful  moms  have  dawned  together ; 
0  queen  of  soul  1  there  will  I  praise  with  thee, 

That  guidest  heayenward  angel  feet,  soft  pressing, 
That  BuLBB  of  our  lu^py  destiny, 

Who  crowns  our  love  with  lo?e*8  all-crowning  blessing. 


Oh  1  who  would  be  aught  but  a  mariner. 

When  love  is  freight  ?  for  as  the  port  comes  nearer 
And  lift  the  heaven-spires  from  the  dim  afar. 

The  ship  and  freight  grow  beautiful  and  dearer. 
And  when  Hope  drops  her  anchor  from  the  bow, 

And  guiding  lights  gleam  over  waters  idle, 
With  one  kind  word  for  happy  long  ago. 

We  11  turn  to  hearen  for  yet  another  bridal : 
And  when  th'  Eternal  City  shields  us  from  the  weather, 
We  *11  thank  our  Ship  of  Life  that  we  haye  saUed  together. 

Did  ye  hear  the  waiting  echo  whisper  oV  that  passion  strain  ? 
As  it  died  along  the  highlands  echo  fidnted  on  the  plain. 
Oft  again  shall  its  love-breathings  fill  the  nightingale  with  dreams, 
And  its  music  mingle  murmurs  with  the  lisping  of  the  streams. 
Love  is  sleeping  amid  flowers,  and  his  song  shall  be  the  last : 
We  have  listened  to  the  dearest  of  the  voices  of  the  past 
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REVELATIONS   OF    WALL-STREET: 

BBIVO      TBB      HIBTOB7     OF     CHABLSS      BLIA3      PA.BSIMSOIf. 

BT     BIOBABD     B.     IIMSALL,     AUTHOB     OF     8T.     LBOBB. 

'Mttlik*  ow  not  fttr  my  compleiion.*— MneBAvr  tr  Vmna. 
CHAPTBB    TENTH. 

I  WAS  in  the  act  of  putting  on  mj  coat  the  next  morning,  After  breakfiwt, 
preparatory  to  going  to  the  counting-room,  when  some  one  was  announced  as 
wishing  to  see  me.  His  name— ^ for  he  considerately  sent  it  in — was  Bellows. 
As  I  had  no  acquaintance  bearing  that  appellation,  I  asked  the  servant  what 
kind  of  looking  individual  Mr.  Bellows  might  be. 

*A  very  pleasant-spoken  man,  Sir,'  was  the  reply;  ^ seems  a  civil,  nice 
person.' 

*  Ask  him  in.' 

*  I  did.  Sir ;  but  he  said  he  only  wanted  to  speak  with  you  a  minute.' 
My  wife  looked  at  me  with  apprehension. 

*  Very  well :  tell  him  I  will  see  him  directly.' 

*  Charles,'  said  my  wife,  '  I  am  afraid  this  is  some  fresh  trouble.' 

*  Well,'  I  replied,  *  if  it  be  so,  the  sooner  it  is  met  the  sooner  it  will  be  over.' 
With  that  I  proceeded  to  the  hall,  where  Mr.  Bellows  was  waiting. 

My  servant  was  right  I  saw  a  well-dressed  man,  with  a  pleasant  ex- 
pression of  countenance ;  not  more  than  twenty-five  or  thirty  years  old,  who 
bowed  politely  as  I  approached.  The  brief  time  I  had  to  form  an  opinion  of 
him  from  his  appearance,  baffled  any  conjecture.  Evidently  he  was  not  in 
what  is  called  polite  society,  but  he  exhibitisd  a  peculiar  ease  of  manner  which 
few  possess  who  are  not  accustomed  to  it :  in  short,  he  appeared  perfectly  at 
home  as  he  stood  patiently  waiting  for  me. 

*Mr.  Parkinson?' 

It  was  thus  he  desired  to  be  assured  of  my  identity. 

I  bowed. 

*'  I  have  some  papers  here  which  I  wish  to  hand  to  you,'  he  said  in  a  tone 
so  bland  that  a  by-stander  might  have  thought  he  was  inviting  me  to  a  wedding. 
Thereupon  he  took  from  the  breast-pocket  of  his  coat  two  documents,  which  he 
presented  to  me.  Tet,  aHliongh  his  errand  seemed  concluded,  he  showed  no 
signs  of  leaving. 

'You  are ' 

'  A  deputj-shfflriff. ' 

'  Walk  in  for  a  few  moments  tfll  I  can  look  at  what  you  have  given  me.' 
And  Deputy-Sheriff  Bellows  politely  accompanied  me  to  tiie  library.  Despite 
every  effort  to  be  cool  and  self-possessed,  I  was  not  at  all  so.  I  looked 
nervously  over  the  papers  in  my  hand  and  could  get  no  further  than  *^(Hty  and 
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County  of  Ifow-Yorky  w.,  before  I  found  mjself  re-reading  this  apparently 
harmless  statement  of  a  geographical  position.  I  raised  my  eyes  to  the  officer 
and  in  the  expression  of  his  countenance  I  thought  I  discoyered  a  look  as  if  he 
would  say:  *Pray  do n^t  take  the  matter  so  hard,  it  won't  amount  to  much.* 
So  I  thought  I  could  not  do  better  than  follow  up  this  interpretation  by  asking 
him  to  ten  me  what  was  the  object  of  the  senrice.  *  Sheriff/  I  said,  '  will  you 
please  explain  this  matter,  and  say  what  you  have  to  perform?' 

'  It  is  a  warrant  under  the  Stillwell  Act,'  said  the  ofiScer.  *  Tou  will  hsTC 
to  go  before  the  judge,  and  bail  must  be  put  in.  My  duty  is  to  take  you  at 
once  before  Judge  Oalcroft,  but  you  will  of  course  want  to  see  your  counsel 
first    I  will  accompany  you  wherever  you  wish  to  go.' 

He  would  accompany  me.  That  was  really  yery  kind,  rery  considerate ; 
but  a  queer  sensation  came  oyer  me  when  I  stood  there  for  the  first  time  under 
AKRBsr.  A  strange,  odd  feeling  it  was  that  I  could  not  stir  one  step  without 
this  man,  in  any  directiout  His  very  dvility  —  a  kind  of  patient  good  na- 
ture—  whQe  I  really  appreciated  it,  actually  gave  me  a  more  forcible  idea  of 
the  situation  I  was  in  than  any  discourteous  or  illiberal  course  he  could  pur- 
sue. Had  he,  in  a  blufi^  harsh  manner,  demanded  I  should  go  instantly  with 
him,  I  should  not  have  felt  half  so  much  the  force  of  that  ioarfant  as  I  did 
when  the  officer,  wishing  to  put  me  quite  at  ease,  told  me  to  take  my  time,  he 
would  accommodate  himself  to  my  moyements  as  for  as  possible,  while  I  knew 
he  was  destined  to  be  my  companion,  nolen»  volonM,  till  released  from  his  so- 
ciety by  order  of  the  proper  tribunal 

*  Tou  Bay  bail  is  to  bo  put  in  ! '  I  inquired. 

*  Tes,  if  you  wish  an  acyoumment  I  do  nH  suppose  you  will  be  ready  to 
go  right  into  an  examination.' 

^Bail,'  I  repeated  to  myselt  And  I  began  to  cast  about  for  friends  who 
would  under  such  circumstances  be  ready.  If  you  haye  neyer  suddenly 
found  yourself  in  any  emergency  which  required  the  guaranty  of  two  names 
with  yours  to  enable  you  to  walk  out  of  your  own  house  free,  let  me  ask  you 
to  stop  a  moment  and  consider  whom  in  such  case  among  all  your  acquaintances 
you  would  apply  to  for  this  service.  Possibly  the  names  will  not  embrace 
those  with  whom  you  are  most  intimate.  You  will  be  much  more  apt  to  select 
some  old-&shioned,  considerate  individual,  on  whose  judgment  and  experience 
you  depend  to  take  a  just  view  of  the  necessities  of  your  own  requirements. 
Perhaps  you  may  be  surprised  that  on  a  careful  marshaling  of  friends  you  find 
so  few  whom  you  feel  you  can  rely  on  to  go  with  yoi^on  a  *  bail  bond.' 

In  my  state,  I  was  greatly  embarrassed  to  decide  who  to  ask ;  for  I  was  in 
no  condition  to  return  the  fitvor  -,  and  a  large  proportion  of  those  I  called  friends 
were  the  last  I  would  request  a  service  of  this  kind  o£  Here  was  a  test. 
After  ccmsidering  a  time,  I  could  think  of  no  one  except  my  counsel,  Mr. 
Norwood.  I  would  tell  him  how  I  was  situated,  and  ask  him  what  I  should  do. 
I  was  but  a  few  minutes  revolving  these  matters,  while  the  officer  sat  waiting. 
In  sharp  times  we  think  fast  and  much.  I  found  myself  taking  a  new  ad- 
measurement of  most  things  under  the  sun.  Many  of  what  I  considered  fixed 
ideas,  began  to  change  or  melt  away  like  dissolving  views ;  others,  quite  faint 
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before,  became  strongly  established.  It  seemed,  apropos  of  myselfl  as  if  ereiy 
thing  in  the  world  had  broken  loose  and  was  driren  hither  and  yon,  helter- 
skelter,  while  preparing  to  form  again  in  regular  place.  That  morning  I  think 
I  began,  among  other  things,  to  appreciate  the  sense  of  the  term  UBntrr.  I 
am  sure  I  nerer  did  before.  Now,  when  I  was  absolutely  under  the  control 
of  a  man  who  could  say,  *  Tou  shall  not  rest  there ;  you  shall  come  here ; ' 
even  if  such  control  was  to  be  but  temporary,  I  learned  a  practical  lessen  of 
its  sweets.    .... 

I  thanked  Mr.  Bellows  fbr  his  patience,  and  told  him  I  was  ready  to  go,  and 
we  proceeded  to  the  office  of  Norwood  and  Case.  I  bade  the  dUldren  good 
morning  as  usual  They  suspected  nothing,  although  Charley  stared  at  the 
officer  a  little  as  we  passed  out    My  wife  was  in  her  own  room. 

As  we  walked  along,  the  officer  seemed  indined  to  enter  into  oonversation. 

*  This  sort  of  thing  can't  hold,*  he  said.  ^It  has  been  tried  on  befiire,  but 
the  parties  have  always  settled.  I  do  nH  belicTe  lir.  Norwood  will  advise  f^n 
to  settle.  For  my  part,  I  would  like  to  see  the  question  tested.  I  do  n*t  wp- 
prove  of  such  doings.  It 's  a  great  mistake  if  people  think  we  care  to  execute 
sudi  a  process  as  this.  Not  at  all ;  and  although  Bulldog  brings  a  great  deal 
of  business  into  our  office,  I  never  want  to  find  one  of  his  cases  in  my  box.* 

Before  we  reached  Mr.  Norwood's,  my  conductor  became  very  oommimiQa- 
tive,  and  I  learned  a  good  deal  from  him  about  Bulldog  which  the  reader  is 
sufficiently  acquainted  with  in  general  from  what  I  have  already  said.  It  was 
in  &ct  a  full  confirmation  of  Mr.  Case's  statements  of  the  actings  and  dofaigs 
of  the  creature. 

Fortunately  I  found  both  Mr.  Norwood  and  Ifr.  Case  in  their  office.  Soon 
I  was  closeted  with  the  former,  Mr.  Bellows  manifcsting  an  entire  absence  of 
responsibility  as  soon  as  he  saw  me  in  the  hands  of  my  counsel  I  exhibited 
the  papers,  spoke  of  the  situation  of  my  fumitore  and  of  my  horses  and  car- 
riage, suggested  that  in  due  course  Bulldog  (that  is,  Goulding)  would  first  ob- 
tain judgment  and  execution. 

*  We  must  block  them  there,*  exclaimed  he.  *  This  is  private  property,  and 
I  cannot  put  it  on  the  Company's  schedule ;  but  in  fifteen  minutes  I  will  dimw 
a  short  assignment  to  protect  any  private  debts  ycni  nay  have.  I  named 
several,  and  in  a  very  short  space  of  tnne  the  document  was  prepared  and 
executed. 

*  There;  so  much  for  that,'  said  Norwood.  'Now  I  am  at  leisure  this 
morning,  and  shall  insislron  going  on  with  the  case.' 

*■  But  if  we  do  not  get  through,'  I  said,  '  there  is  bail  to  be  procured.' 

*  I  will  take  care  of  that,  my  IKend,'  was  the  reply. 

So  we  all  started  for  the  'Hall,'  where  Judge  Calcroft  was  sitting  in  Cham- 
bers. He  looked  half  ashamed  on  seeing  me,  fbr  I  had  a  slight  aoquiintance 
with  him.  At  the  same  time  Bulldog  entered,  he  having  been  duly  notified  by 
the  Sheriff  of  our  appearance.  As  he  came  into  the  room  h«  spoke  to  me  in  a 
loud  voice,  '  Gk)od  morning,  Mr.  Parkinson,'  as  if  nothing  had  ever  occurred 
between  us.    I  scarcely  nodded  in  return. 
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'  I  soppoM,  Mr.  Norwood,  yoa  wish  to  enter  into  the  ordinikry  bond  to 
plamtm^  and  take  an  a^oonunent' 

'Kot  at  aD,*  replied  Mr.  Norwood,  who  was  att  the  while  busj  writing. 
*  We  controTcrt  under  oath,  as  you  shall  see  present!  j,  and  are  ready  to  sub* 
mit  to  an  examination.' 

*The  deril  you  are,'  said  Bulldog,  who  only  wanted  to  gain  time  till  his 
judgment  could  be  obtained  and  meanwhile  hare  me  bound  not  to  make  any 
disposition  of  my  property.  'Are  you  aware.  Sir,'  he  continued,  *that  this 
examination  will  take  up  more  than  one  or  two,  or  eren  three  sesmons?' 

*  Bulldog,'  interrupted  Norwood,  '  you  are  too  late ;  my  clients  made  an  as- 
signment on  Saturday.  Now,'  continued  my  counsel,  *Just  swear  te  that  be- 
fore the  Judge,  and  we  are  ready  to  proceed.' 

Bulldog  was  furious ;  but  he  could  not  help  himself  He  consoled  himself, 
however,  by  subjecting  me  to  a  long  and  what  seemed  a  rery  hnpertinent  exa- 
mination, until  the  Judge  said  he  could  sit  no  longer,  and  the  matter  must  of 
course  be  postponed  by  order  of  the  court  I  was  forced,  therefore,  to  put  in 
the  required  bond,  and  Bulldog  had  thus  the  satisfiMstion  o^  in  one  sense,  carry« 
ing  the  day  by  his  perseverance,  aided  by  the  countenance  of  Galcroft,  who  it 
was  too  evident  was  in  a  d^;ree  under  his  influence.  That  affair  was  thus  con- 
cluded, and  I  may  as  well  observe  here  that  I  heard  no  more  of  it  Bulldog, 
seeing  we  were  determined  to  meet  him  boldly,  and  finding  also  that  he  was 
too  late  to  throw  any  obstacle  in  the  way  of  an  assignment,  failed  to  appear  at 
the  a^oumed  day,  and  the  case  was  dismissed. 

As  we  were  leaving  the  court-room,  Mr.  Norwood  asked  me  if  I  had  given 
the  Sheriff  any  thing.  I  said  1  had  not  *'  Hand  him  five  dollars,'  he  whispered. 
Going  out  together,  1  took  occasion  to  follow  his  suggestion,  thanking  the 
officer  at  the  same  time  for  his  politeness.  Mr.  Bellows  took  the  money  with- 
out the  least  hesitation,  quite  as  a  matter  of  course,  remarking,  however,  as  he 
thanked  me,  that  if  they  (the  officers)  were  confined  to  their  legal  fees,  it  would 
be  impossible  for  them  to  live  and  support  a  family ;  that  they  endeavored  to 
ti*eat  those  whom  they  were  required  to  arrest  witii  as  much  courtesy  as  pos- 
sible, consistent  with  prudence,  and  so  we  separated.'*'  Thus  I  acquired  some 
practical  insight  into  the  Sheriff's  department,  and  also  got  a  glimpse  of  both 
sides  of  the  legal  profession — one  very  honorable,  one  very  baite. 

I  have  been  thus  minute  in  chronicling  these  circumstances,  because  it  is 
my  design  to  record  just  how,  in  this  crisis,  a  selfish,  bad  man  was  enabled  to 
destroy  my  plans  and  oast  a  blight  on  my  prospecto.  Examples  like  mine  are 
not  infirequent  The  business  world  suddenly  misses  one  of  its  active  mem- 
bers.   A  few  questions  are  asked,  a  sympathetio  ejaculation  of  *  poor  fellow* 

•  MIL  PismKMHk  •commt  of  hit  flnt  Intmdaetton  to  Dqra^-Sheriff  BuLOWi,  and  of  hli  Intereonrw 
with  blm.  Is  A  Tcry  nataral  one.  The  iberUri  depatiM  In  the  city  of  New-Tork  «re  geaerettj  eifll  «nd 
obliging  In  the  diicharge  of  their  duty,  and  the  openly  recelTing  of  a  gratoltj  for  time  ipent  in  aoeom- 
AodaUng  a  party  onder  arreit,  In  vliltlng  eoanel  and  finding  Mepdi,  le  not  Improper.  We  haTe  known 
tercral  Inatancce  where  an  olHcet  hae  been  offered  a  handiome  fee  to  Induce  him  to  arreit  a  defendant 
at  an  nneeasonable  hour  and  harry  him  to  Eldrldgeetreet,  which  waa  peremptorily  reAited.  Oum  to 
the  eoolrary  may  hare  oeeorred,  bat  not  within  oar  obserratlon.—  Kditos. 
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uttered,  and  the  current  sweeps  by  and  he  is  lbi|^tten.  But  the  one  left  hi|^ 
and  dry  does  not  forget  Wistfully  he  looks  alter  his  comrades,  who  are 
energetically  pursuing  their  Tarious  ayocations,  from  which  he  is  debarred. 
He,  so  lately  a  prominent  aotor  among  them,  is  now  absolutely  powerless.  He 
can  neither  buy  nor  sell  He  cannot  perform  a  single  business  transaction  re- 
quiring the  use  and  possession  of  property.  His  name  is  not  worth  the  paper 
it  is  written  on.  He  knows  it,  and  he  ftdi  it.  It  is  idle  to  attempt  to  make 
an  advantageous  purchase.  *  Six  months'  credit '  to  him,  means  ^  cash  on  de- 
livery ; '  and  he  dare  not  eren  at  that  take  the  smallest  article  in  his  own  name. 
And  why  f  Because  his  creditors,  or  some  one  or  more  of  them,  refuse  to  re- 
lease him.  They  declare  that  he  shall  remain  in  bondage.  They  hold  him  en- 
slaved.  He  has  a  will  and  a  hope,  and  much  energy :  they  destroy  alL  He 
has  a  fiunily,  who  depend  on  him :  these  are  beggared.  He  turns  in  every  di- 
rection to  find  some  gleam  of  light,  and  finds  none.  And  the  world  is  im- 
poverished to  the  extent  of  the  loss  of  this  man's  labor  and  industry.  There 
is  but  one  true  course  when  an  individual  ewtCt  pay  his  debts,  and  that  is  for 
his  creditors  to  rtUoM  Aim  and  let  him  go  to  work.  When  a  man  is  down  he 
should  be  helped  to  rise ;  return  him  to  the  world,  to  his  position,  and  so  save 
him. 

It  is  b\it  just  to  the  merchante  of  New-York  to  say,  that  as  a  class  they 
are  indulgent  and  liberal  toward  those  who  are  forced  to  suspend.  When  con- 
vinced the  debtor  is  honest,  they  are  apt  to  take  the  first  offer,  and  let  him  go 
on  with  as  little  delay  as  possible.  But  there  are,  at  the  same  time,  a  good 
many  such  men  as  Goulding^  who  manage  by  one  plan  or  another  to  secure 
payment  in  full,  or  push  the  unfortunate  debtor  into  ineviteble  l)ankruptoy. 
I  wish  I  knew  some  method  of  reaching  these  people.  As  I  have  remarked, 
most  of  them  do  fail  themselves  eventuaUy,  but  a  portion  grow  fkt  on  what 
they  thus  wring  from  the  unfortunate  and  despauing.  Even  now  I  can 
scarcely  restrain  the  expression  of  a  solemn  curse  which  rises  to  my  lips 
when  I  think  of  Goulding  —  Goulding ;  not  Oilnut  Frankly,  shaver  and 
sharper  and  unscrupulous  as  he  is,  Oilnut  would  not  have  arrested  me.  He 
would  manage  to  secure  payment  in  full,  but  not  brutally  nor  with  leg»l  vio- 
lence. The  reader  must  therefore  have  patience  while  I  go  still  more  into  the 
detail  of  my  misfortunes,  showing  how  gradually  I  was  forced  dwon.  It  will 
be  seen  that  by  the  action  of  BuUdog,  I  was  compelled  to  make  an  assignment 
of  the  household  furniture,  and  horses  and  carriage,  which  really  belonged  to 
my  wife,  but  for  which  legally  she  was  not  protected.  Here  was  the  com- 
mencement of  the  break-up.  For  in  a  few  days  there  would  be  obtained  three 
judgments  against  me  in  favor  of  Bulldog,  Screwtight  and  Company,  and 
Gripeall ;  and  the  assignee  would  be  forced  to  act  As  I  attempted  to  look 
this  steto  of  things  in  the  face,  a  sense  of  horror  would  sometimes  overpower 
me.  Sell  our  furniture  1  Leave  our  house  —  my  wife's  house — purchased 
with  the  money  left  to  her  by  her  father  to  insure  her  a  home  independent  of 
the  vicissitudes  of  business.  Wretoh  that  I  was  to  take  her  money  and  lose 
it :  and  I  had  reproached  her  for  our  expenditures  I  Nearly  seventeen  years 
in  that  house.    The  children  all  bom  there.    Every  rrtom  hallowed  by  B<Mne 
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hfyy  Msocbtkn.  Wia  there  m  help  ftr  this  f  Fat  it  mU j  to  be  ?  Per- 
hafiB  I  was  only  dfeeming.  At  the  last  moiaeiit  relief  would  oome  flrom  somo 
quarter.  Yes,  relief  toouii  oome.  Duriiig  the  day  I  managed  to  driTe  off  the 
thick  black  brood ;  but  at  nighti  after  a  short  and  unrefreshiog  slumber,  I 
would  wake;  and  oh  1  the  agony  whidi  during  its  silent  watches  held  posses* 
skm  of  me  until  the  morning  broke,  and  I  hastened  to  rise^  I  know  of  no 
qiedes  of  suffsring  which  compares  with  Utc  No  afflietion,  no  pain,  no 
trouble.  There  is  no  resisting  it  No  armor  of  reason  or  philosophy  is  proof 
against  it  Long  afterward,  when  I  had  descended  to  my  position  of  chronio 
misfortune,  Goo  was  merciful  to  me,  and  I  could  sleep.  Now  this  *  chief  nour- 
isher*  was  denied  to  me,  and  in  its  place  I  encountered  those  dark  fiuides  of  the 
night  which  few  will  fiul  to  recognize  who  haye  had  their  season  of  calamitous 
rererses. 

CBAPTXR     BLEVSMTH. 

Day  after  day  ran  by.  Affairs  went  on  in  the  world's  old  routine,  quite 
irrespectiTe  of  my  situation.  Our  assignee  was  quietly  at  work,  winding  up 
as  fiut  as  he  could  what  had  been  placed  in  his  hands.  Rollins  had  been  em- 
ployed at  my  suggestion  to  aid  him.  In  December  judgments  were  duly  en- 
tered against  me  in  the  three  suits  I  have  already  mentioned.  The  law  at  that 
time  (it  has  since  been  changed)  pn>yided  for  a  delay  of  thirty  days  before 
execution  could  be  issued  —  a  short  respite  for  which  I  felt  thankftil.  On  the 
first  day  of  December,  Hr.  Grlynn  sent  as  usual  for  his  semi-annual  interest 
T  wrote  lum  a  note  stating  my  situation,  and  saying  that  my  wife  intended  to 
dispose  of  her  house,  and  asking  of  him  some  indulgence.  I  receiyed  in  an- 
swer the  following : 

»  Ub.  CHAmuES  K  PARUXSOif :  -^w  ■  Tork^  Dtc^nib^r  8, 184T. 

*  Deab  Sir ;  I  have  your  note  of  yesterday,  and  in  reply  would  state,  that 
considering  the  unexpected  disarrangement  of  your  business  affairs,  I  shall 
postpone  any  application  to  your  wife  or  yourself  for  interest  on  your  bond 
and  mortgage  for  fifteen  thousand  dollars  until  the  first  day  of  June  next,  un- 
less you  should  earlier  haye  disposed  of  the  property. 

*  Your  obedient  servant, 

« K.  p.  Gltwi.» 

Here  was  another  pleasant  disappointment  Mr.  Glynn  was  looked  on  as 
a  close,  severe  man,  prompt  and  exacting.  And  he  was  so.  But  this  proved 
him  to  be  also  considerate  and  just  The  world  frequently  sets  a  totally 
wrong  estifnate  on  such  men.  They  may  have  begun  life  soft-hearted  enough, 
but  after  a  while  experience  teaches  them  that  in  money  matters  they  cannot 
rely  on  one  promise  out  of  ten  which  is  made  to  them,  except  it  is  put  in  a 
business  form,  and  made  subject  to  business  penalties.  And  so  these  persons 
become  sharp  and  strict,  and  apparently  uncompromising ;  when  should  a 
proper  occasion  present,  they  show  a  conscientious  feeling  at  the  bottom. 

Well,  here  was  ample  time  for  us  to  dispose  of  the  house.  What  a  relief  I 
blessings  on  Mr.  Glynn  I  For  from  the  surplus  which  the  sale  of  it  would 
produce  above  the  mortgage,  was  our  only  hope  for  the  present    We  expected 
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to  be  «ble  to  dispose  of  it  for  twentj-flve  thoussnd  dollars ;  sinee  propertj  in 
Brosdwsy  wms  fkst  incressiDg  in  yshie,  and  on  and  acyoining  the  spot  where 
onr  house  once  stood,  stores  are  erected  worth  afanost  a  Abakms  price.  I 
breathed  with  a  lighter  heart  after  receiying  that  letter,  and  I  began  now  to 
caleolate  what  was  best  to  do  should  we  succeed  to  our  mind  in  making  the 
sale.  Mr.  Nor?rood  was  consulted  about  the  furniture.  He  was  my  wifis's 
trustee,  and  let  me  say  here  from  first  to  last  our  firm,  substantial,  underiaiing 
fHend.  My  assignment  of  Aimiture  embraced  only  certain  Taluable  articles 
which  I  had  myself  purchased ;  and  since  we  had  determined  to  fight  Bulldog 
and  his  crew,  as  Mr.  Norwood  well  remarked,  we  should  be  carefhl  to  leare  no 
loophole  for  the  enemy.  So  he  went  to  work  to  make  all  secure  before  execu- 
tion should  issueu 

Our  carriage  and  horses  Mr.  Norwood  sold  to  a  client  just  thai  in  want  of 
a  neat  turn-out,  and  at  a  fiur  price ;  and  he  afterward  sold  most  o£  the  furni- 
ture mentioned  in  my  assignment  to  an  acquaintance,  who  after  the  sale  per- 
mitted us  the  use  of  it  for  the  present  This  was  my  friend's  e^bmation,  and 
I  trusted  the  whole  matter  to  him*  In  this  way,  as  I  haye  said,  the  days  ran 
by.  Those  judgments  coming  nearer  and  nearer  to  execution,  when  the  war 
would  be  commenced,  and  doubUoss  carried  on  with  Tigor. 

Ohristmas  was  approaching  1  Chxistmas  with  its  sparkling  fW»ts,  its 
oheerftil  menrf 'making,  its  round  of  pleasant  Tiiiting  and  inter^ango  of  gifts 
and  happy  <coagratulations.  This  was  to  be  our  last  Christmas  in  the  old 
home.  How  should  it  be  spent  f  In  sackcloth  and  ashes ;  or  bvaToly,  joyously, 
as  of  yore  f  I  dedared  for  the  Utter.  My  courage  was  gettmg  back  to  its 
normal  condition.  *  There  shall  be  a  Christmas-party  for  the  children,  and  a 
Christmas-tree  and  open  house  on  New-Year's.  Neither  sullenly  nor  sorrow- 
fully will  we  look  toward  our  new  condition,  but  with  hope  and  resolution. 
Come,'  and  I  led  my  wife  into  our  parlors  and  planned  how  it  should  be  as  we 

walked  up  and  down. 

*  HoDii  mihi : 
CmUbu' 

'Do  you  understand  me^  Florence  !  't  is  a  scrap  firom  my  coUege  days.  It 
is  the  carpe  diem  of  the  philosopher.  You  remember  that  painting  in  the  Gal- 
lery at  Munich  ?  Well  we  will  illustrate  that  fieyenteen  years  A«n0.  Braye 
old  years — gone,  sealed  up  for  the  judgment  €k>D  willing,  we  will  remain  in 
this  house  till  May,  and  then  we  will  close  its  history  and  depart^  My  wifb 
shuddered  slightly,  yery  slightly,  yet  I  perceiyed  it.  I  looked  in  her  fiice  and 
saw  that  she  entered  not  into  my  cheerfU  plan.  She  did  not  say  so,  and  I  did 
not  tell  her  I  noticed  her  emotion.  Just  the  reyerse.  For  she  assented  with 
alacrity  to  what  I  proposed,  and  we  both  set  to  work  to  carry  out  the  prepara- 
tion for  those  holidays. 

.  And  with  entire  success.  The  Christmas  presents  were  purchased,  the 
children's  party  was  fiilly  attended,  the  tree  loaded  as  usual  Two  or  three 
inyitations  we  accepted  ourselyes ;  and  so  long  as  the  gay  world  perceiyed  no 
difference  in  us,  we  discoyered  none  in  it 
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Only  /ttotioed  (no  one  else  eould)  that  my  wSTe  went  throiigh  nil  this  as 
some  appointed  task,  enduring  not  enjoying ;  hutthe  children  did  not  knoir  it, 
and  I  was  glad  of  that 

Nevr-Tea/s  day  I  It  passed  with  us  to  all  appearance  as  the  New-Yeat^a 
of  the  previous  year.  The  accustomed  visits  were  receiTed,  and  I  made  Hie  or^ 
dinary  round  of  calls.  The  day  was  fine,  and  the  spirits  of  every  hody  elastic^ 
In  one  of  the  streets  I  encountered  Bulldog.  We  brushed  closely  past  each 
other.  I  did  not  notice  him.  He,  however,  nodded  familiarly,  exclaiming : 
^  Going  it  while  you're  young,  eh  T  *  At  the  house  of  a  mutual  acquaintance  I 
met  Gouldlng.  He  seemed  disposed  to  bow  as  nay  eyes  fell  on  him ;  but  he 
recovered  in  time,  warned  by  my  look,  which  was  full  of  contempt,  that  there 
could  be  no  recognition  between  us.  Oddly  enough,  coming  out  of  another 
house  I  was  stopped  by  Oilnut,  who  seized  my  hand,  and  in  his  softest  manner 
asked  how  we  all  were,  declaring  that  on  New-Tear*s  we  must  forget  any  little 
misunderstanding;  I  laughed  in  spite  of  myself;  fbr  I  had  never  nursed'  my 
wratii  against  the  man  fbr  acting  out  his  nature,  and  I  was  thinking  of  the 
ridiculous  way  he  answered  me  when  I  last  left  his  office.  So  I  laughed,'  but 
made  no  remark,  and  we  both  passed  on. 

When  this  first  day  of  the  year  was  over,  the  visits  all  paid,  all  received ; 
the  children  ia  bed.  Miss  Alice  gooe  to  her  room,  while  the  gas  still  burnt 
brightly  tlH!Ottgh  the  fine  parlors,  over  the  dtibris  of  the  entertainment  that 
strewed  the  tabtos,  I  stood  before  the  fire,  looking  attfund  on  the  soene.  My 
wife  came  toward  me  teook  the  Ibrther  end  of  the  apartments.  Putting  both 
her  hands  around  my  neck,  she  looked  an  instant  in  my  fkce,  and  buitot  into 
tears. 

Without  a  word  I  placed  her  gently  beside  me,  on  one  of  the  softs,  where 
leamng  her  head  on  my  shoulder  she  sobbed  Iflce  one  broken-hearted  for  many 
minutes.  Gradually  she  grew  tompwed.  Then  she  raised  her  ftuse,  and  tak- 
ing one  of  my  hands,  she  pressed  it  convulsively  against  her  heart,  and  with 
much  effort  she  said :  '  There  I  it  is  over ;  it  would  come,  Charles,  and  I  could 
not  help  it    I  feel  well  now.' 

There  was  no  need  of  words  between  us.  In  that  struggle  of  the  spirit 
she  was  not  unconscious  of  her  husband's  sympathy.  Any  assurance  of  it 
would  have  jarred  that  delicate  chord  which  encircles  united  hearts.  I  knew 
but  too  well  what  she  had  passed  through  in  that  brief  quarter  of  an  hour. 
I  knew  but  too  well  that,  as  a  mother  strains  to  her  breast  in  a  last  embrace  a 
child  embarking  on  some  retumless  journey,  so  she,  with  all  the  sorrow  and 
anguish  of  a  lost  love,  had  taken  leave  of  the  dear  and  happy  and  unretuming 
/MM^,  and  even  now  had  made  ready  to  accept  the  gloomy  promises  of  the 
rcTtrBB. 

CHAPTBR     TWBLPTH. 

Two  weeks  afterward  I  sat  in  the  counting-room,  no  longer  my  coOnting- 
room,  looking  over  various  papers,  and  examining  various  accounts ;  wheh  a 
person  entered  whose  fkoe  was  fitmiliar,  but  when  or  where  I  had  before  s^n 
it  I  could  not  remember.    I  was  not  long,  however,  ki  recalling  the  features  of 
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Deputy-Sheriff  Bellows.  I  wondered  if  I  was  again  to  be  |daeed  in  duress  by 
that  amiable  official  Before  I  had  time  to  speculate  on  the  subject,  Mr.  Bel- 
lows had  approached,  and  begged  to  speak  to  me  in  priyate.  We  withdrew  to 
A^eomer  of  the  room,  where  he  exhibited  what  he  called  an  *  execution,'  and 
told  me  that  although  he  regretted  it  had  fallen  by  the  rule  of  rotation  into 
his  hands,  I  must  be  aware  he  was  forced  to  do  his  duty^  to  which  reasonable 
statement  I  assented  without  remark. 

*  I  am  directed,'  continued  he,  *  to  levy  on  the  fUmiture  in  your  house.  I 
came  first  to  acquaint  you  of  this,  thinking  you  might  be  able  to  arrange  it' 

I  explained  to  him  that  a  portion  of  that  furniture  had  been  held  by  Mr. 
Norwood,  as  trustee  for  my  wife  for  many  years,  and  that  the  remainder  did 
not  belong  to  me,  and  that  he  would  certainly  run  a  great  risk  in  attempting 
to  hold  the  property. 

*  You  forbid  my  making  a  levy,  I  presume  ? ' 

*  Oh  I  no.  You  must  do  as  you  see  fit  I  only  aoquaiht  you  distinctly 
with  the  fact  that  it  is  not  my  property  you  will  levy  on.' 

*  Just  so ;  and  I  meant  as  much  by  my  question.  I  will  call  on  Mr.  Nor- 
wood, and  if  he  makes  the  matter  clear,  as  I  suppose  he  can,  we  shall  require 
to  hi  indemnified  before  we  proceed  further.'  Thereupon  Mr.  Bellows  took 
leaye  of  me. 

I  saw  nothing  more  of  him  for  a  week,  and  was  beginning  to  oongratulate 
myself  on  the  easy  disposition  of  the  matter,  when  one  morning,  just  after 
break&st,  he  came  to  our  house,  accompanied  by  a  man  whom  it  would  puzzle 
any  body  to  describe.  It  was  difficult  to  determine  whether  he  was  twenty- 
fiye  or  fifty-fiye  years  old,  wheth:r  he  was  an  idiot  or  a  philosopher,  whether 
dressed  shabbily  or  like  a  gentleman,  whether  knaye  or  saint  He  kept  a  step 
in  the  rear  of  the  Sheriff ;  his  eyes  neither  raised  nor  depressed,  but  with  an 
utt  r  absence  of  expression  directed  toward  an  imaginary  pdnt  at  the  extreme 
end  of  the  haUL  He  did  net  turn  to  the  right  nor  left,  as  I  adyanced  once  more 
to  greet  his  leader  or  companion,  as  the  case  might  be. 

Deputy-Sheriff  Bellows  looked  concerned  and  distressed  when  he  saw  me ; 
he  looked  neyertheless  like  a  man  who  had  a  painful  duty  to  perform,  and  had 
made  up  his  mind  to  go  through  with  it 

'Very  sonry,  Mr.  Parkinson,  but  the  Sheriff  has  been  indemnified. 
Would  n't  act  till  he  ha  1  a  perfectly  fire-proof  bond,  then  he  was  forced  to. 
No  use  saying  any  thing  about  it  It's  disagreeable,  but  it's  a  part  of  our 
business.    I  am  obliged  to  remoye  this  property  or  put  a  man  in  charge.' 

He  glanced  as  he  said  this,  to  the  mysterious  personage  near  him,  who 
while  shifting  his  position  —  a  sort  of  pantomime  ^Here'  to  the  Sheriff's  ima- 
ginary roU-call — neyer  took  his  eyes  from  Uie  supposed  object  fkc  off  at  the 
lower  end  of  the  hall. 

A  cold  sweat  stood  on  my  forehead.  A  pain  shot  through  my  heart 
To  be  turned  out  of  doors  with  no  warning  of  the  coming  blow!  I  .saw 
the  fatal  red  flag  of  the  auctioneer;  I  beheld  the  furniture  carted  off  in 
eyery  direction,  and  we  left  homeless,  if  not  at  the  moment  houseless.    How  I 
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feared  lest  my  wife  or  some  of  the  children  would  open  the  door  of  the  par- 
lor and  leam  what  was  going  on. 

Mr.  Bellows  came  to  mj  reltefl 

'  Better  go  at  once  and  see  Mr.  Norwood,*  he  said. 

*  What  *s  to  be  done  meanwhile  with  your  friend  here  ? '  I  asked. 

The  officer  douMess  appredaied  my  anxiety  on  that  head,  for,  considering 
a  moment,  ^Simpkins,'  said  he,  *  you  haye  not  been  to  breakikst,  I  dare  say.' 

^  Not  ^0^,' answered  Simpldns. 

*•  Very  well.  Perhaps,  Mr.  Parkinson,  you  will  allow  the  man  to  step  down- 
stairs and  get  something  to  eat,  and,'  (turning  toward  this  strange  specimen,) 

*  Simpkihs,  you  can  sit  awhile,  you  understand,  tdl  relieBsd.^ 

Simpkins  again  shifted  a  leg,  but  kept  his  eyes  at  the  ikrorite  point. 
However,  when  the  servant  appeared  at  my  summons,  Simpkins  feU'into  single 
file,  and  followed  him  below,  while  the  deputy  bade  me  good  morning,  and  I 
started  off  rapidly  for  Mr.  Norwood's  office. 

I  was  forced  to  wait  two  hours  before  he  came  in.  Meantime,  singular  as 
it  seems,  I  was  chiefly  employed  in  speculating  as  to  the  movements  of  Simp- 
kins. After  brcaJcfosting  to  his  mind,  (for  I  had  told  the  servant  to  feed  him 
well,)  what  would  Simpkins  understand  his  duty  to  be,  considering  that  he  was 

*  in  charge '  of  every  thing  in  the  house  f  Would  he  be  content  to  sit  quietly 
in  the  basement,  or  would  he  think  proper  to  mount  to  the  parlors,  or  perhaps, 
like  a  sentinel  on  duty,  perambulate  the  house  from  cellar  to  garret  t  Would 
he  explain  to  the  servants?  Should  he  encounter  my  wife  on  his  peregrina- 
tions, would  he  expliun  to  her?  Would  he  iHghten  the  children?  In 
short,  wh&t  would  he  do,  or  what  might  he  Tiot  do?  So  curiously  does  the 
mind  run  on  trifling  incidents  while  under  some  severe  and  painfbl  process. 

At  last  Mr.  Norwood  arrived,  and  I  hastened  to  give  him  an  account  of 
what  had  transpired.  He  was  much  annoyed  for  the  moment  But  he  soon 
recovered;  and  said:  *I  perceive  we  must  fight  these  follows.  What  a  piece 
of  ba£e  humanity  that  Ooulding  must  be ' 

*  Bulldog,' I  interrupted. 

*  Bulldog,'  impatiently  exclaimed  my  counsel,  '  why,  he  is  infinitely  less  de- 
graded than  his  employer.  Bulldog  is  an  open,  undisguised  bravo,  who  tellK 
you  what  he  means  to  do,  and  trie)  openly  to  accomplish  it  Goulding  is  a 
covert,  cowardly  knave  and  hypocrite,  without  one  redeeming  quality.' 

Mr.  Norwood  checked  himself  in  his  severe  harangue,  stepped  to  the  other 
room,  and  was  closeted  for  half  an  hour  with  his  partner.  Coming  out  he 
said :  *•  We  will  take  care  of  this  matter.  Tou  can  go  to  your  business  without 
farther  solicitude.' 

*  But  that  person  *  in  charge  ?  * '  I  asked. 

*  Shall  be  <;?i9-charged,  and  that  speedily,'  said  Norwood  with  a  smile.  *  Wc 
will  see  to  it,  let  me  assure  you,'  he  continued  seriously.  *Your  house 
shall  be  relieved  of  the  nuisance.  Attend  to  your  affiiirs  as  usual,  give  not 
imother  thought  to  this.    Good  morning.' 

I  learned  afterward  that  two  separate  suits  of  replevin  were  commenced 
against  tiie  Sheriff  and  BuUdog  jointly.    One  of  these  by  Mr.  Norwood,  as  my 
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wifVa  tras«e»;  tii0  other  by  Hm  ganOflniA  who  had  inirohMeduid  paidfora 
part  of  the  furniture,  which  he  permitted  us  IIm  me  oC  Mi:  Monpood  faun* 
aelf  procured  the  neceaaary  bondsmen,  and  in  abort  acted  tba  pait  of  friend  as 
well  as  counael  in  erery  partkidar."^ 

When  I  went  homo  to  dinner  the  coast  was  doar ;  that  egtraonlinary  per- 
sonage, Simpldns,  whom  I  half-e]qpeeted  to  encoonlff  near  the  ball-door,  had 
taken  his  departure.  Mr.  Bellows  having  called,  SimpkinB  had  followed  him 
away  much  after  the  manner  of  a  well-trained  dog. 

A  yery  great  relief  this ;  but  now  I  bogun  to  taste  iba  frtdts  of  my  recent 
misfortunes.  Wo  were  retaining  a  preearioiis  Ibotbold  in  our  hoose  by  die  for- 
bearance of  Mr.  Glynn  and  tiie  friendafaip  of  my  counsel  Money  for  daOy  oi- 
penses  began  to  be  neoessary.  Queattona  of  curtattmant  in  the  household  were 
ndaed  —  of  dismissing  some  of  the  senrants — of  economy  in  o«r  wardrobe, 
which  included  the  important  point  of  maJdag  Tiaits,  attending  parties,  and  if 
of  attending,  then  of  giving  entertainments.  For  the  sake  of  our  childr«in,  my 
wife  thought  it  worth  a  strug^e  to  retain  our  place  in  sodety ;  but  after  a  lit- 
tle reflection  she  saw  how  inqK>ssible  this  woold  be.  SBibsirassed  as  wo  were 
by  a  cruel  litigation,  ft*Qm  which  there  was  no  escape,  the  small  Amds  which  I 
had  thus  for  provided  from  private  sources  beginning  alroady  ominously  jo  di- 
minish, we  oemmenced  to  oount,  as  we  never  before  bad  done,  bow  much  each 
servant  cost  per  month,  and  to  scrutinise  the  bills  of  the  grocer  and  market- 
man.  We  were,  in  truth,  on  aUi^w^noe ;  the  enemy  besieging  ua.  Where 
were  to  come  supplies  ?  No  more  ement  of  the  wolf:  ho  was  domesticated 
withindoors:  hungpry,  gnawing,  sullen  —  notfieroe.  In  verity,  what  was  I  to 
do  f  How  keep  alive  my  wifo  and  children,  bow  clothe  them,  where  lo  lodge 
them  f  ^  Oh  1  youforgetthehandaomesurphisyour  wife  will  have  on  sale  of  the 
house.'  Tes,  for  the  sBoment  I  did  forget,  looking  as  we  sometimes  do  entirely 
on  the  dark  side.  WeU,  there  is  a  prospect  there,  a  wre  prospect,  I  may  say. 
Delaine,  the  real-estate  aucdioaieMr,  tells  me  the  property  can  readily  be  sold  in 
the  spring,  and  for  its  full  value.  I  did  forget  the  house.  So  girding  on  the 
armor  again,  [Hope  1  Energy !  how  often  the  heart  sinks,  and  how  often  it  is 
renewed  by  these !]  I  addccased  myaelf  to  the  important  subject  of  ocoupadon 
for  the  future. 

Some  body  sent  me,  a  few  days  afler,  a  copy  of  the  I^ew  -  York  Eoening  Po^t 
In  it  was  an  advertisement  with  pencil-lines  drawn  around  it     It  ran  as 

follows : 

'  JSitriff 's  <SaU. 

*  Bt  virtue  of  three  several  writs  of  exeoation  to  me  directed  and  delivered,  I  will 
expose  to  sale  at  the  vestibale  of  the  City  Hall,  in  the  city  of  New-York,  at  twelve 
o'dock  noon,  on  Saturday,  the  twenty-third  day  of  March  next,  all  the  right,  title  and 
interest  of  Chablxs  E.  Pariunson,  which  he  had  on  the  twentieth  day  of  December, 
1847,  or  any  time  thereafter,  of,  in  and  to  the  following  described  piece  or  parcel  of  pro- 
perty.' 

*  Ths  action  of  replevin  Is  broaght  to  recover  the  powenloD  of  anj  *  goods  or  chattels  *  which  shall 
have  been  wrongtaUy  taken.  The  plaintiff  In  such  action  on  giving  the  reqtUred  secnrity  according  to 
the^tatote,  to  entitled  to  a '  writ  *  oonnuMidlag  tbS  proper  oSioer  to  ciiase  said  *  seeds  and  chattels  *  to 
be  delivered  to  him  without  delay. 

the  Sheriff  having  taken  actoal  possession  of  the  ftoiltnre  In  the  house  by  potting  8iMPti9B  in 
ebarge,  It  was  neoessarj  to  resort  to  this  action  to  recover  it  for  the  owners.  ~  Eom>a. 
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Here  came  a  descriptiAii  of  our  house,  and  at  the  end  of  the  adTertiflement 
was  the  signature  of  the  SheriSl 

The  blood  rushed  to  my  brain  as  I  read  it,  really  without  foHy  oomprshciid- 
ing  its  imp<Hrt  The  first  impression  was,  that  all  was  gone  —  the  very  ground 
we  stood  on  swept  away.  I  had  reoeiTed  so  many  diocks,  and  in  sueh  rapid 
succession,  that  absolutely  my  nenrous  system  was  affected  by  them.  On  look- 
ing throu^  the  advertisement  again,  I  perceiyed  that  it  was  m/y  '  right,  title 
and  interest '  which  was  to  be  sold,  and  which,  of  course,  any  creditor  had  the 
power  to  sell  under  execution.  If  I  had  no  '  right,  title  or  interest,'  then  the 
creditor  would  take  nothing  by  his  motion.  What,  therefore,  had  I  to  fear  ? 
Much,  considering  who  was  directing  this  crusade  against  me.  It  was  easy  to 
make  the  sale,  easy  for  the  party  to  purchase  my  interest,  and  take  a  *  sheriff^s 
certificate '  to  that  effect,  easy  to  record  this,  so  that  on  my  wife's  attempting 
to  sell  the  house,  there  should  appear  a  cloud  on  the  title,  and  then  a  certain 
sum  forced  out  of  us  for  removing  it,  or  the  sale  prevented.  That  was  clearly 
the  plan.  These  fellows  know  how  sensitive  capital  is  —  how  cautious  men 
are  as  to  title  when  making  a  permanent  investment  in  real  estate.  Even  to- 
day. Delaine  asked  me  if  the  papers  were  all  straight  with  respect  to  my  wife's 
house.  He  hoped  to  sell  to  James,  the  oommission-mercbant,  who  had  realized 
a  large  fortune  by  dealii^  in  *  prints  only,*  and  had  retired,  and  was  making 
investments  in  dty  property. 

I  put  the  newspaper  aside  as  my  wife  entered  the  room.  It  seemed  as  if  it 
would  be  cruel  to  acqujunt  her  with  this  new  move  of  our  adversary. 

For,  within  a  few  days  —  I  was  slow  in  acknowledging  it  to  myself —  I  had 
perceived  that  my  wife's  countenance  exhibited  a  degree  of  pallor  which  it  never 
bore  before.  She  had,  when  not  in  conversation,  a  care-worn,  weary  look. 
The  sound  of  a  sharp,  hacking  cough  firequently  fell  on  my  ear.  It  was  owing, 
she  said^  to  a  severe  cold  taken  some  time  since,  from  which  she  had  quite  re- 
covered, except  this  occasional  tickling  in  the  throat ;  that  was  all  —  really,  it 
was  only  in  the  throat  I  was  ready  to  believe  this.  It  is  a  blessing,  some- 
times, not  to  be  clear-sighted.  )Bven  delay  in  becoming  so,  we  should  be 
thankful  for.  The  goodness  of  Gon  permits  us  to  be  blind  sometimes,  that 
we  may  not  discern  too  closely  the  fbture. 

However,  I  did  feel  sufficiently  anxious  about  my  wife  —  sufficiently  observ- 
ing of  her  languid  appearance  —  to  withhold  the  advertisement  which  I  had 
just  read.  This  was  the  first  instance  since  my  failure,  that  I  had  omitted  to 
mention  to  her  any  special  sutgect  of  annoyance.  My  habit  was  a  selfish  one, 
perhaps ;  for  it  was  a  relief  to  tell  her ;  a  relief  to  hear  her  pleasant,  loving 
voice,  rich  with  encouragement  and  hope,  in  reply.  But  there  was  a  stop  to  it 
now.  Here  the  road  grew  more  difficult  I  dared  not  take  my  companion 
with  me.  I  must  travel  it  alone.  Good-by,  my  wife,  to  that  close  confidence 
which  permitted  me  to  recount  to  you  even  matters  the  most  harassing.  How 
the  children  are  playing  over  the  house,  scampering  up  and  down.  Why  not  ? 
What  have  they  to  do  with  difficulties,  reverse  of  fortune,  debt  and  embarrass- 
ment ?  Their  time  is  not  yet  Even  Alice  does  not  appear  to  be  any  the  less 
^<^PP79  ^^^  she  is  really  a  young  lady  grown.  Well,  if  I  can  manage  to  live, 
why,  I  will  bless  God  for  that    Even  to  lw€  is  a  joy ;  somebody  says  so. 
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[Some  body  not  in  debt,  nor  in  extreme  bodily  pain.*]  A  nice  little  hoase,  a  steady 
occupation;  charming  evenings  at  home.  Books  —  ah  I  I  hare  not  looked 
often  enough  into  my  library.  I  will  brush  up  my  classics,  rerive  the  memory 
of  college  years,  help  to  educate  the  young  people,  and  let  the  noisy,  busy, 
driving  world  sweep  on.  And  I  repeated  to  myself  some  lines  which  were  part 
of  a  &Torite  poem : 

*  Ambitiok^s  lofty  views,  the  pomp  of  state. 
The  pride  of  wealth,  the  splendors  of  the  great, 
Stripped  of  their  mask,  their  cares  aad  troubles  known, 
Are  visions  fiu-  leas  happy  than  thy  own.' 

In  this  manner  I  endeavored  to  get  rid  of  the  unhappy  impressions  produced 
by  the  sheriff's  advertisement  In  this  manner  I  endeavored  to  reconcile  my- 
self  to  what  I  saw  must  come,  and  make  the  most  out  of  a  new  situation. 
And  with  success.  I  was  not  only  cheerful,  but  I  did  much  to  raise  my  wife's 
courage,  which  I  perceived  (she  did  not)  was  gradually  giving  way  under  these 
repeated  trials,  while  she  no  longer  enjoyed  that  firm,  elastic  health  whidi  is  so 
necessary  to  enable  us  to  cope  with  misfortune. 

CHAPTaa    THIRTEENTH. 

We  have  to  encounter  the  inevitable  nature  of  things.  Were  I  inditing  a 
romance,  how  agreeable  it  would  be  to  record  the  triumph  of  honest  dealing 
over  trickery  and  firaud.  How  easy  to  give  the  pleasing  particulars  of  the  de- 
feat  of  Bulldog  in  the  several  harassing  cases  brought  against  me,  and  the  ut- 
ter discomfiture  of  (Moulding,  Screwtight  and  GripealL  How  satisfactory,  as 
in  the  old  fiction,  suddenly  to  introduce  the  wand  of  the  magician,  one  wave 
of  which  should  demolish  all  my  enemies,  and  another  wave  restore  me  to  po- 
sition and  wealth,  provide  for  the  happy  marriage  of  my  daughter,  place  the 
younger  children  on  the  same  charming  road,  bring  again  the  bloom  of  health 
to  the  cheek  of  my  wife,  and  re-create  for  us,  all  the  hoped-for  happiness  of 
life.  Thus  illustrating  those  pleasing,  and  by  no  means  difficult  theories,  which 
the  writer  of  a  novel  generally  feels  bound  to  sustain. 

I  have  no  such  task  before  me.  I  fear,  indeed,  I  have  to  weary  the  reader 
with  what  will  almost  seem  a  repetition  of  untoward  circumstances. 

Not  to  go  into  any  farther  minuti»  of  my  litigation  with  Bulldog,  I  will 
observe  that,  after  a  while,  attending  to  it  got  to  be  with  me  a  special  oocupa- 
tion.  In  fact,  in  one  way  and  another,  it  kept  me  busy  nearly  all  the  time. 
For  the  creature  maintained  a  perpetual  round  of  perplexing  motions,  examina- 
tions, etc.  etc.,  while  I,  determined  that  the  men  who  had  caused  my  financial 
ruin  should  not  reap  any  reward  from  it,  vigorously  resisted  every  fresh  attack, 
and  with  the  aid  of  my  counsel  generally  baffled  the  foe.  But  how  dreadfully 
damaging  were  even  my  victories :  how  destructive  the  contest  to  all  my  hopes. 
The  advertisement  of  the  house  by  the  sheriff  soon  attracted  the  notice  of  the 
real-estate  auctioneer,  the  one  who  was  attempting  to  sell  it  for  us,  and  greatly 
damped  his  enei^  of  action ;  for  James,  who  was  thinking  seriously  of  mak- 

*  Interlloed  by  Mr.  PAssisnoM  In  the  original  na 
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ing  the  purchase,  was  not  willing,  he  said,  to  take  it,  if  there  was  any  dispute 
about  it  He  did  not  wish  to  contract  for  a  law-suit.  Then  the  report  was 
busily  circulated  that  the  title  to  the  property  was  defective  :  thus  it  acquired 
a  bad  name,  and  my  hopes  of  a  sale  were  daily  diminished.  At  last  I  found 
the  only  course  was  to  call  on  Mr.  Glynn,  and  request  him  to  foreclose  his  mort- 
gage, and  thus  put  every  question  at  rest 

Meantime  I  began  to  make  preparations  for  quitting  our  home  on  the  first 
day  of  May.  "We  resolved  to  go  &r  '  up-town,'  even  to  an  extreme  point, 
where  a  small  house  could  be  rented  for  a  very  moderate  sum.  Economy  was 
the  great  object. 

The  poor  are  entitled  to  commiseration  and  sympathy  and  assistance,  but 
the  redtteed  rich  require  much  the  larger  share.  They  hide  themselves  in  mis- 
ery away  from  their  former  intimates ;  they  are  oppressed  with  recollections 
of  past  happiness,  and  with  apprehensions  of  the  future ;  the  children  with- 
drawn from  school,  the  daughters  portionless  yet  unfitted  to  earn  for  them- 
selves ;  overtaken  by  destiny ;  divorced  from  their  circumstances ;  compelled 
to  toil  without  hope,  and  to  exist  without  aim ;  with  settled  habits  of  luxury, 
to  be  obliged  to  live  in  a  manner  the  most  meagre ;  with  constitutions  adapted 
by  long  use  to  comfortable  modes  of  life  and  easy  living,  to  be  deprived  of  them, 
and  plunged  into  the  opposite  extreme.  Ah !  reserve  some  portion  of  your 
sympathy  for  the  reduced  rich. 

In  one  of  my  excursions  house-hunting,  early  in  April,  I  found  a  small 
dwelling  which  I  thought  would  suffice  for  us.  The  rent  was  three  hundred 
and  fifty  dollars,  and  the  neighborhood  not  disagreeable.  With  a  considerable 
degree  of  satisfaction,  I  proceeded  homeward,  intending  to  ask  my  wife  to  go 
with  me  to  see  it.  When  I  arrived,  she  was  not  in  the  parlor,  and  Alice  told 
me  that  mamma,  not  feeling  well,  had  gone  to  lie  down.  With  some  trepida- 
tion I  hastened  to  her  room. 
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TO     G.  W.  R. 


0  B  I  L  T  0  M. 


I  SORROW  for  your  loss,  and  ikin 
Would  offer  comfort ;  yet  I  feel 
How  vainly  words  essay  to  steal 

From  stricken  souls  the  sting  of  pain. 


Alas !  I  know  the  grief  too  well 
That  wrings  your  heart :  once  o*er  my  own 
The  shadow  of  such  loss  was  thrown, 

And  all  was  darkness  when  it  fell. 


In  Tun  Faith  whispered  In  my  ear ; 

In  Tain  Hope  pointed  to  the  skies ; 

Earthward  I  looked  with  streaming  eyes ; 
Hushed  was  the  voice  I  yearned  to  hear. 


Then  wherefore  do  I  seek,  who  found 
No  solace  for  my  grief  save  time, 
With  these  poor  words  of  empty  rhyme 

To  lift  your  sorrow  from  the  ground  f 


Not  that  I  deem  your  anguish  less, 
But  haply  that  I  know  the  yoice 
Which  bids  the  mourner's  heart  rejoice, 

Is  all  unheard  in  sorrow's  stress ; 


But  when  its  tones  hare  reached  the  ear, 
And  grief  is  calm,  it  soothes  to  know 
That  others  shared  our  bitter  woe, 

And  shed  for  us  the  sorrowing  tear. 
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BT  CBABLES  OODfUET  LSLISD. 


I  'm  not  exactly  like  Colonel  Davy  Crockett's  friend,  Ben  Harding,  who 
could  n*t  read  but  could  spell  pictures  like  a  do  n't  do  to  say  what.  For  I  can 
read  like  a  young  cane-lnrake,  but  not  being  naturally  one  of  your  *cute  sort, 
do  not  insistorate,  wigify  or  propress  any  claims  to  be  highly  posted  on  art. 
Only  this  I  do  say,  that  I  don't  call  myself  Number  Two  from  Any  Man,  Any 
Other  Man,  or  Not  that  Man  but  Another  Man,  in  loving  to  look  at  paintings. 
At  least  I  Ve  got  so  fiir  as  to  have  recovered,  discovered  and  uncovered  the 
fiust,  that  in  those  same  Kerrycatures,  as  old  Deacon  Pinberry  used  to  call  all 
kinds  of  pictures,  (thinking  it  was  a  highly  moral  and  scientific  way  of  nomi- 
nating them ;)  in  those  same  national  Eerricatures  I  have  found  there  lies  hid- 
den a  great  share  of  the  great  Truth  of  Life :  of  the  great  solemn  comfort 
which  c^ves  peace.  I  'm  a  plain  man,  as  one  may  say,  but  I  found  out  years 
ago  that  this  much  lies  hid  in  pictures,  and  by  dinting  the  fiict  into  my  mind  I 
have  made  a  big  thing  of  it  And  when  you  've  made  a  Big  Thing  of  any 
thing,  dear  reader,  you  've  got  a  horse  in  your  stable  which  will  give  you  many 
a  good  ride  where  you  used  before  times  to  go  afoot  He's  always  there, 
ready  saddled.  How  careful  you  should  be  to  get  the  real  Morgan  breed 
though,  and  not  merely  A  Good  Enough  Moi^gan  1 

What  I  mean  by  a  great  solenm  comfort  is,  a  Real  Rest  When  I  was  a 
derk  I  once  took  a  notion,  being  a  pretty  smart  penman,  to  copy  vignettes 
and  eagles  and  things,  and  write  the  Lord's  Prayer  inside  of  a  fourpence,  and 
was  allowed  to  do  them  pretty  tolerably  well.  Now  in  all  the  work,  small  as 
it  was,  I  found  Peace.  Maldng  the  little  fine  lines,  and  doing  the  cross-batch- 
ing carefiiUy,  kept  away  worry.  I  can  imagine  what  it  must  be  when  instead 
of  copying  bank-note  shepherdesses  and  blacksmiths,  and  portraits  of  cashiers' 
plump  daughters,  (T  ve  got  a  Pennsylvania  note  now — four  per  cent  discount — 
with  this  last ;)  when  instead  of  such  copying,  I  say,  he  goes  right  at  forests 
and  rivers,  and  lovely  women  and  flowers,  and  throws  his  whole  soul  into  their 
outlines  and  colors. 

Lord!  I  must  stop  to  breathe,  there's  something  so  much  better  and 
decenter  and  innocenter  in  such  losing  one's  self  in  green  leaves,  and  among 
bees  and  honeysuckles  and  beautiful  proud-eyed  girls  and  sunsets,  and  sea- 
shells  and  horses,  and  old  walls,  and  storms  off  Mount  Desert  and  Christkin- 
kle,  and  Venus  on  the  Half-Shell,  and  Cinderella,  and  all  that,  than  in  ninc- 
tenths  of  the  Duty  and  Business  and  Serious  Slop  and  Slather  which  life 
drives  us  up  to  I  Why,  I  've  thought  this  thing  over  of  a  summer  day,  up 
among  the  rocks  on  the  North  River,  when  Hale  Hammerhom  was  sketching, 
and  I  was  smoking,  until  I  half-believed  that,  outside  of  doing  as  one  would 
be  done  by,  it  was  the  great  duty  of  life  after  all.    I  say  rr  seemed  so,  't  was  n't 
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/  that  seemed  it,  and  the  feeling  used  to  come  and  bear  down  on  me  like  celes- 
tial rolling-mill  pressure.  Nella  Seton  says,  that  'animals  were  created  to 
feed  out  of  Nature  and  be  fed  by  each  other,  while  human  beings  were  made 
to  enjoy  the  beautiful  that  they  may  afford  mutual  enjoyment*  If  so,  then 
people  who  paint  pictures,  or  study  up  what  is  attractive,  and  who  give  their 
whole  minds  to  it,  have  considerably  the  best  of  life  and  of  Truth.  And  as 
Nella  says  again,  they  have,  if  they  only  kntw  it,  a  very  close  and  common 
cause  with  folks  who  do  good ;  those  who  labor  hard  at  every  thing  to  please 
and  cheer  other  people,  to  make  them  happy  and  to  relieve  suffering.  It  *8  all  a 
part  of  one  great  and  glorious  principle,  the  undisturbed  enjoyment  of  nature 
and  life,  and  of  doing  what  is  right  and  true.  I  wish  I  could  make  every 
body  feel  this  as  /  feel  it ;  't  would  be  by  a  thousand  the  best  thing  Mace 
Sloper  ever  said  or  sung  in  his  mortal  days. 

I  spoke  a  while  back  of  Deacon  Pinberry,  who  had  n't  but  one  word  for  all 
pictures,  and  that  was,  *  Kerrycaturcs.'  The  Deacon  owned  in  his  parlor  what 
was  generally  allowed  to  be  a  good  engraving  of  General  Washington  —  the 
fine  old  pump-handle  edition,  you  know.  Well,  Deacon  P.  liked  the  Gin- . 
eral,  but  did  n't  like  a  Kerry cature  of  him :  't  was  something  to  him  like  a 
lump  of  ice  in  a  tumbler  of  hot  punch.  When  the  Deacon  bought  a  new 
Bible  he  inquired  at  the  Boston  book-store  for  a  copy  without  kerrycatures : 
he  'd  got  one  to  hum  full  on  'em,  and  sort  of  thought  they  didn't  look  well  in 
the  Scriptur.    And  the  book-seller  agreed  with  him  that  they  probably  did  not 

But  Deacon  Pinberry  was  n't  in  any  wise  the  only  man  I've  known  who 
had  an  idea,  or  a  sort  of  uneasy  teasy  conviction,  that  all  kinds  of  picturing 
were  somehow  Wrong.  Do  n't  I  remember  the  knuckles  rapped  for  drawing 
on  the  slate,  though  it  was  out  of  school-hours  ?  Do  n't  I  remember  how  the 
Master  used  to  haul  out  the  sketch  and  hold  it  up  to  general  scorn  and  con- 
tempt, and  turn  up  his  nose,  saying  sarcastically  and  slowly :  *  You  're  —  well 
—  employed  —  Sir ! '  I  can  remember  very  well  that  he  never  said  any  thing 
against  killing  flies,  or  pelting  hop-toads,  or  tin-kettling  the  cat;  and  that 
when  the  boys  harnessed  grasshoppers  and  locusts,  even  during  prayer-time, 
he  only  used  to  take  them  away  and  put  them  in  his  second  desk  till  school 
was  over,  for  he  was  a  very  indulgent  and  kyind  man.  Only  he  had  a  feeling 
that  any  thing  like  a  Picture  was  frivolous  and  silly  and  time-wasting,  and  a 
great  way  below  his  pious  dignity  and  all  human  Jewty  I 

Have  n't  I  heard  people  say  at  one  time,  that  they  did  n't  think  pictures 
looked  well  in  a  parlor ;  and  at  another,  that  they  were  n't  appropriate  in  bed- 
rooms :  and  so  on  through  the  house  till  they  showed  in  the  long  run  that 
they  distinctly  disapproved  of  having  'em  any  where  ?  they  were  so  Trying  to 
the  Furniture,  and  covered  up  the  paper,  and  —  and  —  and  —  oh!  what 
haven't  I  heard  on  this  toptic  firom  People  of  Very  Good  Taste  ? 

Have  n't  I  heard  Mrs.  Henry  Bane  Stricklime  (who  writes  poetry)  say,  that 
considering  what  improper  subjects  artists  generally  painted,  and  the  want  of 
clothes  in  statuary,  she  was  in  all  truthfulness  Compelled  to  Admit  that  the 
World  would  have  been  so  far,  far,  far  better  off  by  far  without  Art  than  with 
it     She  trusted,  however,  that  a  Moral  Era  was  now  dawning  in  painting,  and 
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that  a  complete  Reformation  would  sweep  away  such  Abominations  as  now 
scandalized  her.  She  did  Not  speak  ignorantly.  She  had  been  to  sec  Page's 
*  Venus,'  and  WertmuUer's  *Dana3,'  Palmer's  *  Captive,'  and  Dubufe's  *Adam 
and  Eve,'  and  had  been  Simply  Disgusted.  That  was  the  Word.  She  had  no 
other  feeling.  It  was  Disgust  This  was  said  to  me  by  Mrs.  Hen  Bane  S., 
in  a  Broadway  mock-picture  auction-shop,  in  presence  of  two  hundred  Eminent 
Masters  —  the  collection  of  a  Gentleman  Going  to  New-Jersey.  When  I  left, 
Mrs.  Hen  was  in  'wraptures'  with  a  lemon-candy-looking  view  of  *  The  Prodi- 
gal Son,'  which  was  rather  below  the  level  of  the  worst  panel  in  the  Fourth 
Avenue  Cars.  In  vulgar  diction,  she  was  On  It.  K  that  picture  had  been  an 
egg,  Mrs.  Hen's  warmth  would  have  hatched  it  K  it  had  been  a  man,  she  'd 
have  married  it  If  it  had  been  a  three-cent  pie,  she'd  have  been  right  in  the 
middle  of  it  'n  less  'n  no  time.  If  it  had  been  any  thing  Reviving,  in  a  quart 
bottle,  I  would  n't  for  the  sake  of  her  family  have  trusted  her  alone  with  it, 
unless  the  cork-screw  crop  had  failed  that  year.  But  as  it  was  only  a  Moral 
Picture  she  could  only  criticise  it,  which  she  did  to  the  amount  of  seventeen 
sticksful  in  the  Family  Pudding  of  the  next  week.  Therein  she  spread  her- 
self like  the  banyan  turkey  who  went  it  blind  on  a  hundred  and  fifty  eggs. 
Therein  she  scattered  and  sparled  with  bewildering  yet  fiery  ease  the  chorus- 
kating  spotted  splendors  of  the  lithe  and  radiant  agonies  of  language.  Therein 
did  she  display  a  Morality  so  over-ripe  that  it  burst  open  in  a  rather  fishy  de- 
tail of  the  hideous  courses  pursued  by  the  Prodigal  among  the  other  gals, 
before  he  came  down  from  wining  it  to  swining  it  on  husks.  Therein  did  she 
ferociously  deny  that  the  husks  in  question  were  carob-pods,  or  any  other 
pods,  any  more  than  they  were  pod-augers,  l>ecause  Husks  and  nothing  else 
was  the  generally  established  reading  linked  with  every  soothing  memory  of 
infancy.  Therein,  finaUy,  did  she  magnificate  and  elevify  to  the  sum  of  all 
summits  the  Gifted  and  Rising  young  man  who  painted  the  Prod  in  question, 
and  in  whose  studio,  by  the  way,  Mrs.  Hen  makes  a  good  many  morning  calls, 
utterly  disregardful  of  the  vast  quantity  of  stairs  which  she  herself  is  com- 
pelled to  rise  on  before  she  strikes  the  turpentine.  It  was  a  great  crittercism, 
and  one  worthy  of  the  critter  who  wrote  it 

I  was  very  glad  to  hear  afterward  that  Mrs.  Hen  had  secured  that  picture 
at  a  Very  Great  Bargain.  The  bidding  was  spirited,  but  she  got  it  for  Five 
Dollars  with  the  Frame ;  and  it  now  adorns  her  beau-door,  as  she  calls  the 
scantum  scantorum  in  which  she  receives  a  few  highly  favored  friends.  Hiram 
who  had  been  in  it,  reports  contents  as  txz^  namely :  * 

One  Oefu^i,  who  looked  as  if  she  'd  been  translated  through  seventeen  lan- 
guages, and  had  come  out  on  the  Belgian. 

One  Infant  Samuel^  drawn  like  cream-beer  with  a  great  deal  of  head  on. 

The  Thieving  Father^  two  moral-domestic  Pastilles  of  the  German  import- 
ing fkncy  ware  description,  duplicates  in  oval  brass  firames,  which  Mrs.  Hen 
had  got  at  a  great  bargain,  with  a  comb,  in  Maiden  Lane. 

Sunday  Morning,  An  engraving  very  curious  as  exhibiting  a  group  of 
seventeen  twins  of  all  ages.  I  know  that  idea  is  hard  to  manage,  but  so  it 
struck  Hiram. 
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Orandpapa^i  Delight. 

Aunty'g  Pet 

Lueretia  Borgia, 

La  Traviata. 

These  four  were  done  in  what  Mrs.  Hen  said  was  Grecian  Painting,  which 
IS  generally  regarded  hj  all  the  most  eminent  artists  of  Europe  as  a  great  im- 
provement on  all  preyious  methods. 

Inoeenee  Tempted, 

The  Boie  en  Danger, 

For  SehanUy  my  Dear  ! 

My  Husban  ii  Aelip,   Chut ! 

Georgette, 

Guetave, 

There  were  a  half-dozen  very  syrupy  French  lithographs,  in  all  of  which 
the  eyes  were  like  steel-traps,  either  very  much  open  or  very  much  shut,  with 
a  good  deal  of  lash. 

A  great  number  of  oil-pictures,  by  Mrs.  Hen  herself,  completed  the  room ; 
as  they  did  indeed  every  other  room  in  the  house  from  garret  to  cellar.  They 
were  nearly  all  of  the  Well-Dressed  Devotional  or  Seoond-Rate  Moral  Domes- 
tic school,  at  present  so  generally  admired  that  it  is  thought  that  in  a  few 
years  an  appreciation  of  its  beauty  will  be  found  even  among  bees  and  oysters. 

'  There  *s  one  great  beauty  about  the  pictures  in  Mrs.  Hen's  bouddr,'  said 
Hiram,  *  they  all  harmonize  together  as  well  as  duck  and  green  peas.  When 
you  know  exactly  ^hat  she  is  in  taste  and  feeling,  and  the  tremendously  big 
class  which  she  represents  —  and  it's  the  majority  if  there  ever  was  one, 
you'll  find  that  there  is  n't  the  shadow  of  an  incongruity  in  that  lot  If  she 
were  a  little  more  in  really  Good  society,  or  a  little  less  obstinate  than  she  is, 
she  might  have  been  persuaded  to  buy  something  decent  of  Hale  Hammerhom, 
or  some  man  of  real  ability.  And  that  would  have  spoiled  her  ool-lec  All  the 
way  from  infimt  Samuel  down  to  Gustavo  it  sets  forth  her  mind.  It  aU  hangs 
together.  Mace,  a  great  deal  more  consistently  than  you  have  any  idea  of 

I  not  only  believe  what  Hiram  said  is  true,  but  I  am  inclined  to  bdieve 
what  Nella  said  after  I  had  gossiped  all  the  foregoing  over  with  her. 

*'  Mr.  Sloper,  it 's  not  only  true  that  it  all  hangs  together  quite  consistently, 
but  it  is  quite  as  certain,  and  to  me  quite  as  plain,  that  it  agrees  at  bottom 
with  Deacon  Pinberry's  and  your  schoolmaster's  hatred  of  all  pictures  what- 
ever. They  all  dread  Nature  and  Independence,  and  that  genial  eultiration 
which  is  world-wide :  World-wide  did  I  say  1  Ah  1  it  sweeps  over  mountdns 
and  seas,  and  all  that  man  has  seen,  into  every  sphere  of  beauty.  It  soars 
with  speculative  astronomy  into  problems  of  creation,  and  then  dives  into  in- 
finitely minute  mysteries  of  loveliness  with  the  microscope.  *  No  Kerryca- 
tures '  and  the  Prodigal  Son  are  the  nearest  of  allies ;  they  would  both  kill 
Art  if  they  oould ;  they  would  trample  Pure  Beauty  under  foot ;  they  would 
chain  the  champion  of  the  Cosmopolite  to  die  in  the  darkest  dungeon,  as  they 
have  slain  thousands  of  his  gallant  brothers  in  all  ages.    Bah  1  they  're  killing 
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us  all  the  time,  these  same  small  two-penny  Pinberrjs  and  Henbanes,  as  mos- 
quitoes smother  lions.' 

And  the  fire-light  began  to  gleam  and  glitter  on  the  black  seas  of  melted 
yelret  as  the  storm  rose  in  her  brain  and  circled  round  to  her  heart,  and  the 
red  spirit  fell  in  the  barometer  of  her  cheeks,  till  Nella  became  as  beautiAil  as 
the  glorious  death  of  a  true,  unflinching  heart 

[And  if  there  is  any  thing  more  beautiful  or  more  glorious  than  the  death 
of  a  true-hearted  gentleman  or  of  a  brave  woman,  for  something  in  which  they 
Believe,  Mace  Sloper  has  to  learn  what  it  is.  Yes,  there  is  a  point  where  folly 
and  fitlsehood  may  be  defied ;  where  they  fall  back  baffled  and  bewildered  to 
find  that  they  are  not  exactly  omnipotent  when  the  brave  soul,  perfectly  un- 
valuing  all  that  is  earthly,  butterflies  upward  into  the  broad  sunshine  of 
eternity. 

I  'm  no  great  scholar  of  poetry,  but  I  very  often  read  Mrs.  Hemans  and 
Miss  L.  E.  L.  aloud  to  Amelia ;  and  I  think  the  Gertrude  Yon  der  Wart  of  the 
one  and  the  Grescentius  of  the  other  the  two  finest  pieces  I  ever  met  with. 
For  in  them  Man  and  Woman  are  brought  up  to  a  perfect  equality  and  iden- 
tity in  what  7  regard  as  the  perfection  of  human  nature:  I  mean  Devotion 
and  Daring,  fidelity  and  sacrifice.] 

*I  know,  Mr.  Sloper,'  continued  Nella,  'that  most  people  would  say  that 
you  and  I  were  cutting  down  flies  with  a  scimitar  to  hear  such  an  onslaught 
on  these  poor  Pinberrys  and  Henbanes,  and  all  for  nothing  more  than  bad 
taste  in  pictures.  But  that '«  not  the  trouble.  There  is  a  darker  depth  under 
it  all,  on  which  we  seldom  reason.  What  maJces  their  bad  taste  f  These  same 
proper  Nobodies  form  in  the  aggregate  a  vast  inert  mass  which  does  nothing, 
but  won't  let  us.  through ;  though  we  are  panting  and  imploring  for  life  and 
death  to  reach  our  fairy  garden  home  far  away  in  the  blue  distance.  Yes, 
these  Nobodies  are  the  ones  who  sneer  and  snub  the  f^  heart,  or  *  reprove' 
him  in  time  of  peace ;  but  who  rise  in  a  rage  and  martyr  him  in  a  blind  fury 
when  the  storm  comes.  Years  roll  by  and  they  worship  him,  and  then  mar- 
tyr others  in  his  name.' 

'It  requires,'  added  Nella  after  a  pause,  '  much  more  bravery  to  battle  an 
evil  which  the  world  does  not  understand  than  one  which  it  does.  And  it  is 
much  easier  to  fight  great  abstract  mischiefe  than  individual  sins.  I  know  a 
clergyman  whom  I  've  heard  preach  twenty  sermons  against  athdsts  and  infi- 
dels to  a  congregation  which  had  n't  a  soul  of  the  kind  in  it  But  I  never 
heard  him  preach  distinctly  against  domestic  tyranny,  or  over-reaching  and 
meanness  and  sharp-practice  in  daily  life,  or  against  gossip  and  scandal,  or 
against  squandering  our  whole  capital  for  immortality  in  living  and  acting 
Dress  and  suiting  ourselves  to  empty  fools  who  are  doing  the  same.  I  never 
heard  him  preach  against  Austerity  and  Puritanical  Conceit  as  sinful  and 
loathsome.  It  would  have  been  a  very^  very  easy  matter  to  so  set  forth  all 
these  great  sources  of  sin  and  of  suffering  as  to  have  made  nineteen-twentieths 
of  his  congr^ation  writhe  with  conscience.  He  never  dreamed  of  it  Ah  1  it 
isn't  Nice  to  be  'unpopular.'  I  never  heard  him  or  any  other  teacher  say 
what  /say,  that  if  people  need  do  nothing  more  than  eat,  drink,  sleep,  work, 
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marry,  die  and  be  saved,  there  was  no  occasion  to  go  beyond  creating  immortal 
bees  and  beavers  —  or  at  utmost  Hindoos.  But  /  do  see  why  men  $hould  live 
in  this  world  if  they  also  strive  to  develop  Beauty  and  Joyousness  and  nobil- 
ity of  character  in  themselves  and  in  each  other,  and  leave  it  as  an  ever-in- 
creasing heritage  in  those  who  are  to  come  after  us  here.  God  bless  all  those 
who  do !  I  do  see,  clear  as  sunlight,  through  circles  of  cause  and  effect  and 
association,  which  the  world  is  as  yet  very  blind  to,  that  this  doctrine  of  joy- 
ousness and  beauty  as  a  rule  of  life  requires  a  far  higher  standard  of  dignity 
and  honor  and  Christian  love,  and  a  far,  far  greater  absence  of  meanness  and 
littleness  than  is  exacted  by  the  popular  ethics  of  the  age.  And  I  love  this 
rule  the  more  because  I  know  that  it  will  rise  in  popularity  as  women  rise  in 
intellectual  culture  and  strength,  and  that  it  will  be  by  their  *co6peration  that 
it  will  be  established.  Woman's  increase  of  influence  in  society  is  in  exact 
ratio  to  the  increase  of  progress  and  happiness.' 

*•  True  as  Gospel  1 '  I  cried.  *  And  Nella,  as  women  really  are  the  most 
beautiful  of  all  creatures,  there 's  a  sort  of  moral  fitness,  it  seems  to  me,  in 
their  being  the  mainspring  of  such  a  movement ^ 

^  Good  for  Mace  I '  interrupted  Hiram  sententiously.  *  I  'm  going  to  three 
parties  to-night,  and  shall  decidedly  get  that  off  at  each  of  them.' 

'  With  this  difference,'  said  Nella,  '  that  nobody  '11  give  you  that  credit  for 
sincerity  which  I  give  to  Mr.  Sloper.' 

'  True,'  said  Hiram,  *  but  then  I  shall  each  time  tell  some  feather-headed 
belle  that  she  is  the  one  to  lead  off  when  the  great  march  of  Beauty  takes 
place.  And  you  never  tell  such  a  girl  that  she 's  beautiful  but  what  the  devil 
repeats  it  to  her  ten  times.' 

'  The  devil  bless  you  and  them  for  your  trouble,'  said  Nella.  *  J)u  hut  der 
Gciat  der  atets  verneinV 

*  What  does  that  mean  ? '  I  inquired. 

It 's  only  an  elegant  little  Dutch  compliment,  Mace,  calling  your  Uncle 
the  Old  Scratch,  who  always  knocks  every  well-composed  paragraph  into  pi. 
Well,  I  accept  it  as  true.  ^  We  all  have  our  little  mission  here  on  earth,'  as  the 
monkey  said  when  he  smashed  the  looking-glass.' 

*  To  return  to  Mrs.  Hen,'  said  Nella  after  a  pause ;  *  the  deuce  of  it  is,  with 
these  people  who  attend  to  the  fine  arts  and  fine  feelings  of  the  multitude,  that 
they're  all  as  a  class  ignorant,  conventional  and  sensational.  They  don't 
know  the  history  of  art  in  all  its  steps,  with  all  its  relations  to  the  literature 
and  civilization  of  each  era.  They  're  all  steeped  through  and  through  with 
the  proprieties,  Puritanisms  and  popularisms  of  a  narrow  social  range.  And 
then  they  're  influenced  by  a  certain  trashy  romance,  and  a  mass  of  what  they 
think  are  tender  and  *  elevated '  feelings.  But  these  feelings  are  generally  lit- 
tle better  than  second-hand  forms  of  expression,  drawn  from  writers  themselves 
second-hand ;  the  whole  being  full  of  gabbling  praise  of  virtues  which  they 
donH  feel,  and  a  prudish  ignoring  of  the  passions  which  they  do.  Ah!  but 
is  n't  it  delicious  to  read  the  comments  of  some  body  like  Mrs.  Hen  on  a  Mag- 
dalen or  a  Venus.  You  may  call  Magdalens  or  Yenuses  eagles  or  turkey-buz- 
zards for  all  I  care,  but  I  do  say  that  the  criticism  of  such  birds  by  a  bam- 
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yard  goose,  with  clipped  wings' at  that,  is  n't  fit  for  much.  Ahl  the  exquisite 
manner  in  which  she  quacks  an  art-nioral  of  charity,  tenderness  and  reform 
for  the  *  erring  sister '  is  so  ve-ry  beee-au-tifvd  1  And  so  safe.  Such  a  cheap 
way  of  being  liberal-minded  and  bold,  without  the  slightest  risk.  It  looks 
plucky,  to  begin  with,  to  take  up  such  a  subject  to  write  on.  It  *s  delicate 
ground.  Then  The.  Bridge  of  Sighs  and  the  texts  come  in  so  easily,  the  arti- 
cle almost  writes  itself  But  through  the  whole  Mrs.  Hen  never  forgets  to 
show  us  one  thing,  which  is,  that  she  really  regards  Miss  Margaret  Dalen  as 
sunk  very,  tery  far  below  herself,  and  to  be  pitied  for  that  reason.  That 's  a 
nice  way  to  write  about  a  work  of  Art,  is  n't  it  ? '    .     .    .    . 

When  I  go  into  the  woods,  and  sit  down  by  rocks  and  running  water ;  when 
I  hear  birds  sing  and  leaves  rustle  —  listen  to  things  that  Don't  Think  —  I 
feel  that  there  must  be  some  direct  way  of  writing  their  beauty  straight  out 
without  falling  back  on  all  the  sentimental  sorrows  and  miseries  that  people 
have  stored  their  minds  with  out  of  poetical  books,  and  their  private  troubles 
and  Fine  Feelings.  When  I  go  out  of  doors  among  men  and  women  in  the 
city,  seems  to  me  that  with  all  the  misery  and  poverty  which  can  be  raked  out 
of  comers  —  and  I  've  seen  a  deuced  sight  more  than  Mother  Hen  ever  dreamed 
of —  it  is  n't  doing  the  fair  thing  by  life  to  always  treat  it  in  the  everlasting  ro- 
mantic way  in  which  most  folks  will  handle  it  It 's  childish  to  be  always 
picking  out  the  picturesque  sugar-plums.  Take  the  whole  on  an  average,  just 
as  it  is,  and  you  '11  find  it 's  stronger,  braver,  more  glorious,  and  a  great  deal 
less  beggarly  than  you  try  to  make  it  out.  It  makes  its  own  poetry.  Sir,  and 
makes  it  much  better  than  you  can  manufacture  for  it.  Fact.  It 's  a  self- 
helping  thing,  this  Natiu'e,  among  rocks  and  rivers,  or  among  poor  people  or 
rich ;  and  when  you  writers  who  do  the  thinking  and  art  for  it  find  that  out 
you  '11  discover  that  it  do  n't  want  any  body's  melancholy  poetry  and  disconso- 
late piety  at  all.  It  wants  good  strong  &ith  in  itself,  vigorous  notions  of 
what 's  In  and  very  little  pondering  over  what 's  Out.  There 's  a  corner  to 
be  sure  for  the  Sentimental.  But  why  the  mischief  make  one's  capital  out  of 
it  ?  It 's  all  in  a  nut-shell  though.  When  artists  and  singers  take  right  hold 
of  life  exactly  as  it  is,  they'll  find  it's  a  strong  and  beautiful  thing ;  and  they'll 
make  it  stronger  and  more  beautiful  by  telling  it  so. 

Hale  Hammerhom  is  one  of  your  regularly  sound  no-nonsense  sort  of 
honest  artist  men,  who  intrudes  on  nobody,  and  who  is  very  much  respected 
by  people  whose  respect  is  valuable.  By  the  time  you  Find  Him  you  'U  be  a 
mosscoppolite  yourself,  for  you  must  go  through  the  vride  world  to  the  Western 
World,  and  so  on  through  that  of  New-York,  into  the  little  world  of  the  Studio 
Buildings  in  Tenth-street,  between  Fifth  and  Sixth  Avenues,  where  if  you  duly 
investigate  you  will  discover  Hale  working  away  like  a  good  fellow :  getting  in 
the  effects  on  canvas,  piling  up  crimson  clouds  and  moimtains,  clearing  open 
rocky  gorges,  and  winding  blue  rivers  and  long  lakes  about  in  the  most  crea- 
tive way  possible.  You've  seen  Hale,  firiend  Enickerbockerits  ;  seen  him  ex- 
tensively, I  dare  say,  if  not  under  his  hat,  at  least  in  pictures  of  French  sol- 
diers and  old  Italian  artists ;  a  great  deal  of  beard,  you  know,  with  the  brain 
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considenbly  emigrated  from  the  head-top,  foreign-eyesed  appeennce,  and  a 
▼ery  general  take-it-easyneu  in  all  the  tints  and  shadows.  That  *s  the  man. 
Something  of  the  warranted-to-keep-in-any-dimate  look  about  him,  not  without 
a  hint  that  he  would  n*t  be  long  in  town  before  the  folks  who  sell  dgars,  kan- 
oster,  Tarinas,  Virginia,  ooporal,  Lynchburgh,  Latikia,  toomback,  kinni-kinnik, 
tutoon,  or  any  other  tune  of  the  theme  Smoke,  would  find  out  he  was  there. 
That's  the  man.  Been  Every  where  so  much  that  I  shouldn't  wonder  if  he 
believed  that  Somewhere  is  a  sort  of  Nowhere.  Seen  the  World,  and,  like  the 
man  who  saw  the  Elephant,  do  n't  let  himself  be  worried  by  it  any  more. 

I  have  a  real  respect  for  Hale  and  for  all  his  guild.  You  only  need  look 
round  at  his  studies,  or  at  any  good  fellow's  like  him,  to  see  that  he  has  gone 
straight  in  for  the  real  thing,  as  well  as  he  could,  and  no  blarsted  'umbug 
about  it,  neither  of  the  Uu^  blue  kyind,  you  know  —  or  any  other  sort  See 
that  study  of  rodcs  near  Tivoli,  or  Newport,  or  the  Shrieking  Dunderhom  in 
Switzerland,  do  you  f  Well,  there 's  work  there,  good  honest  work,  and  a 
hearty  effort  to  get  ri^t  hold  of  a  bit  of  Nature's  fresh  rude  beauty.  Just  as  it 
id.  No  sentamentalism  there.  None  of  the  Prodigal  Son  school,  /  belieye. 
There  may  be  greater  painters  and  better  picturera,  but  none  Jionester  at  any 
rate.  That,  7'fii  open  to  bet  on.  See  you  as  high  as  you'll  rise.  And  hon« 
csty  is  three-quarters  of  Art  any  day. 

Hale's  pictures,  like  those  of  any  real  artist,  are  stumps  and  ditches  to  cri- 
tics of  the  Mrs.  Hen  order.  To  be  sure  they  crawl  round  them  or  wade 
through  with  ^beautifril,'  'marvellous,'  'transcendent,'  'soft-toned,'  'deep,* 
but  they  do  n't  know  how  to  ^et  hold  of  them.  They  do  n't  see  where  the 
Morality  comes  in,  or  the  Sensation,  or  the  Sin.  If  a  landscape  now  were  only 
half  as  good  a  Joseph  among  the  Potiphars,  or  a  Prodigal,  or  Domestic  Scene, 
or  Rev.  A.  Q.  Fortiss  Martyred  by  the  Natives,  or  a  Camelia  Lady,  they  'd 
be  entirely  in  town  on  it  But  as  the  picture  isn't  anything  but  Nature 
'  straight,'  or  altogether  unmixed,  they  get  out  of  the  hobble  the  best  way  they 
can,  and  take  it  out  by  privately  abusing  Literal  Imitation  as  common-place 
and  '  vulgar,'  and  a  great  ways  below  the  par  of  High  Art :  in  which  latter,  be 
it  understood,  all  the  Hen  Banes  are  entirely  and  peculiarly  at  home  at  all 
hours. 

'  Come,'  said  Nella,  after  stealing  all  the  foregoing  us.,  and  reading  it,  'why 
do  n't  you  drop  the  fighting  names  and  plunge  into  that  dear  old  Studio  Build- 
ing, and  tell  all  about  It,  and  the  boys  who  do  it  honor  f  I  owe  them  a  compli- 
ment or  two  for  their  invitations  to  their  jolly  receptions.  Ah  1  did  n't  I  ei\joy 
those  receptions  1  Wasn't  it  good  fun  being  beau'd  about  from  one  study  to 
another,  and  getting  a  little  nearer  at  every  visit  to  the  home  spirit  of  some 
one  whom  I  knew  before  in  his  paintings  1  Say  something  about  Leutie,  do 
Sloper.  He 's  my  Northern  Viking  on  the  sea  of  Paint ;  a  Viking  magician 
who  conjures  up  all  kinds  of  pictures :  heroes,  icy  rivers,  fidr  women,  gondolas, 
warriors  in  the  death-throe,  sunny  fields  of  dream-land ;  oh  I  I  believe  in  that 
great  bearded  Leutze — I  do  1 ' 

'Gk>od for  Nella!' 
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'Then  there  *8  Hayes,  with  his  setters  ahnost  springing  out  of  the  canvas, 
and  prairie-hens  whirling  up ;  what  a  museum  he  keeps  to  be  sure !  Do  n*t 
70U  like  him^  Sloper?' 

*  Who  doesn't?' 

*  There,  there's  Mr.  Gignoux,  who  is  always  so  polite,  you  know,  and  who 
used  to  have  a  bouquet  on  his  table.  And  Shattuck,  ah  I  those  beautiful  cabi- 
net pieces ' 

'Yes,  Nella,  there's  honest  work  there.  Earnest  striving  after  Nature, 
such  as  every  true  heart  loves.  And  by  the  way,  there 's  a  curious  fiict  about 
the  old  Studio^  that,  so  fiur  as  I  know  them,  every  man  in  it  is  not  only  a  sin- 
cere student,  but  a  very  good  fellow  indeed,  and  a  proof  that  Art ' 

'  Refines  the  heart  Yes,  it  is  n't  too  much  to  say.  There 's  Gifford  —  I 
know  I  do  n't  know  how  many  people  who  're  in  love  with  Gifford.  I  'm  One 
of  'Em,  by  the  way,'  quoth  Satanella,  as  she  shot  a  cheerful  laugh-light  out 
of  her  angel-on-a-spree  eyes,  and  amputated  a  rose-leaf  firom  the  bush  with  a 
snap  of  the  riding-switch  which  she  *s  always  slashing  round  with.  '  Hurrah  for 
Gifford  I' 

'  Then  there 's  Hubbard. 

'  He 's  a  good  fellow,  too.    The  Spring  to  Gifford's  Summer. 

<  HuBBA2U>  Ib  ailver,  Gifford  is  gold. 
Their  fame  will  be  yousg  when  I  shall  be  old.' 

'  Brava^  Nelly  I    And  Boughton  ? ' 

'  Also  a  G.  F.  The  American  Birkett  Foster.  What  a  delicious  winter 
scenerist  1 ' 

'  A  good  w<»d  that    How  about  Launt  Thompson  ? ' 

'  As  G.  F.  as  any  body.  0  Lord  I  do  make  me  a  millionaire  —  please 
do  —  right  away  —  before  dinner,  if  agreeable,  so  that  I  may  order  a  duplicate 
of  Old  Adams  —  I  mean  the  Trapper.  Yes,  Brother  —  Launt  is  sound  on  the 
Art  goose.' 

•Hart?' 

*  The  nicest  Scotchman  that  ever  lived.  Do  n't  I  like  his  color  I  I  'd  Paint 
Myself  to  get  as  perfect  hues.  When  you  want  to  know  how  a  meerschaum 
ought  to  color,  look  at  the  sea-foam  in  one  of  Hart's  shore-views.' 

•McEntee?' 

*  A  G.  F.,  and  a  real  artist,  if  Gift  and  Genius  in  thdr  love  ever  parented 
one.  After  every  body  in  our  world  has  heard  that  he  is  a  good  painter,  Mc- 
Entee  will  hear  it  himself  some  fine  morning,  and  be  the  most  astonished  man 
in  New-York.  Ah  I  you  ought  to  have  seen  his  picture  —  let  me  see  —  what 
the  deuce  was  it?  — ahl  yes  —  a  November  Day,  after  those  lines  by  Bryant 
Ahl  'iwnagrWWWW'randr 

•Casilear?' 

*  A  G.  F.  who  goes  into  Truth  so  closely,  and  reproduces  her  so  truly,  that 
people  call  him  cold.  Ah  1  I  'm  afhud  she  always  is,  in  the  ultimate.  But 
I  've  seen  an  Alpine  landscape  of  his  —  it  does  me  good  to  remember  it  A 
man  of  rigid  art,  but  not  harsh,  crisp  in  detail  —  precise  yet  genial'  • 

'Dix?' 
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'  Ten  in  English.     A  relation  to  Louis  Dix,  I  believe.' 

'  All  right.     I  Ul  tell  'em  so  round  at  the  Century.    But  I  mean  Dix.' 

^DUi.    A  real  G.  P.     No  mistake  about  it     And  au  excellent  young 

mariner,  my  lord ;  very  excellent,  and  always  aiming  at  the  Better.     Sloper, 

I  approve  of  Dix.' 
'Suydamf 

*  The  Elegant  One  of  the  amateurs  who  has  crossed  in  a  yacht  the  Line 
which  few  save  the  professional  sailors  in  big  ships  ever  go  over.  Landscape, 
quiet  skies,  sea-shore,  real  water  —  sum  total,  an  excellent,  honest,  gently- 
idealizing  naturalist' 

Snap  went  the  riding-switch,  and  another  leaf  was  guillotined  —  in  honor 
of  the  illustrious  Suydam  — just  as  negroes'  heads  are  taken  off  in  Dahomey, 
in  honor  of  some  distinguished  guest  Which  would  make  it  a  pleasant  country 
for  Horace  Greeley  to  travel  in  I 

'Mignot?' 

*  Oh  I   a  very  G.  F.    Two  in  one.    A  true  son  of  the  Church,  but  not  a 

slavish  one. 

*■  His  skies  display 
A  color  which  like  perfume  to  the  eyes, 
Tells  of  all  tropic-flowers  and  passionate  blooms, 
And  fruits,  rich,  quaint  and  clustering.' 

And  Satanella  sank  back  on  the  great  nest  of  velvet  cushions  which  she 
loves  to  pile  up.  Sultana-like,  and  brood  in,  till  she  looked  like  a  sleepy  swan 
who  had  been  reading  Byron  —  or  dreaming  him.  For  as  I  've  heard  Nella 
say,  '  you  can  see  all  Byron  in  the  lines  of  a  swan,  and  all  Shelley  in  a  dolphin.' 

*  There 's  Hazeltine.' 

*  II  Signor  Marchese.  Would  n't  he  have  been  a  gem  at  the  French  court 
a  hundred  years  ago  ?  Just  the  face  and  figure  for  those  times,  or  to  please  us 
foolish  dames  and  deluded  demoiselles  at  any  time.  Ah  I  but  he's  a  very 
G.  F.,  too  —  very,  indeed.  And  steps  along  rapidly  in  art  He 's  impressible, 
truthful,  a  little  too  rapid,  but  an  artist  with  a  future.  He  is  running  away 
with  Art  in  the  same  style  as  Jock  0'  Hazeldean  —  he  was  a  glorious  fellow,  I 
know.' 

And  here  Nella  burst  out  into  a  grand  tide  of  song,  giving  the  whole  ballad 
in  full  soprano,  with  very  fine  effect  on  the  concluding  lines.  I  've  noticed,  by 
the  way,  that  this,  and  *  Lochinvar,'  and  *  Bonny  Dundee,'  and  half-a-soore 
other  rattling,  riding,  devil-may-care  sort  of  run-away,  rackety  ballads  are 
great  fitvorites  of  Satanella's.  How  she  mil  bang  the  piano  though,  when  she 
bursts  loose  on  them : 

*  ♦  Click,  clack.    Whip  and  spur  I  * 
Sang  Billy  Wing-the-Wind ; 
*  Oh  !  when  the  road  is  good  before. 
The  devil  may  drive  behind.' ' 

*  WeU  — Bierstadt?' 

*  Munich,  I  suppose.    Is  n't  that  German  for  a  beer-town  ? ' 
'  Nonsense  —  what  of  the  man  ? ' 

^  Oh  I^  as  jolly  a  G.  F.,  I  should  suppose,  as  one  would  find  on  a  long  ride 
,of  a  summer-day  on  the  Campagna,  when  the  donkeys  and  riders  and  pencils 
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are  all  out  on  a  jolly  good  sketch.  A  true  Dusseldorfer  —  his  Rocky  Mountain 
views  move  one  two  thousand  miles  to  the  West,  and  his  style  three  thousand 
miles  to  the  East  —  five  thousand  altogether.  Some  pictures,  you  know,  do  n't 
move  one  a  hit  (By  the  way,  Sloper,  as  the  family  are  all  out,  I  '11  try  a  small 
cigarette,  if  you  won't  tell  of  me.  Get  me  a  light,  hermano  /)  I  always  like 
entering  that  Indian  museum  of  a  studio.  It 's  the  extra  attraction  which  the 
visitors  always  recall  —  I  do,  at  least  —  all  those  huffalo-rohes,  and  Camanche 
saddles,  and  Blackfeet  haby-rockers,  and  Kickapoo  crinolines,  are  a  great  com- 
fort to  an  inquiring  mind  — ^ah  I  —  thank  you ' —  {p^ff'<,  fuff —  with  immense 
satisfaction.) 

*  And  Rouse?' 

*  A  queer  fish  and  a  good  crayonist. —  one  whose  portraits  are  to  be  desired 
of  men  —  to  say  nothing  of  women.  Do  n't  boast  himself  an  artist,  I  am  told, 
but  is  one,  and  can't  help  it' 

*  Weil,  Nella,  folks  say  you  know  every  thing  and  every  body.  I  begin  to 
believe  it' 

*  Do  n't  half  my  beaux  belong  to  the  Century  and  Athenseum  ?  Ar'n't 
they  all  Khickbbbockebites  ?  Who  prowls  so  much  in  Derby's  Gallery  as  I  ? 
Do  n't  I  know  the  whole  Jarves  collection  by  heart,  and  mean  to  know  it  heart- 
ier ?  Who 's  on  speakinger  terms  than  I  with  every  thing  in  the  Dusseldorf,  or 
the  Bryan,  or  Aspinwall's,  or  Belmont's ' 

*  Or  any  other  man.    But  do  n't  leave  Bradford  out ! ' 

*  A  man,  my  lord,  who,  I  am  told,  is  of  special  modesty  and  real  merit. 
One  who  woos  Nature  well,  and  yet  must  win  her.  Who  strays  in  soul  by  dale 
and  piney  fountain,  listening  to  solemn  voices  and  dim  murmurs,  strange  steal- 
ing from  the  rifted  mossy  rocks.  A  G.  F.,  they  say,  Sloper,  a  very  G.  F.  That 's 
the  Studio,  as  I  remember  it  All  omissions  carefully  corrected  in  the  next  edi- 
tion. When  in  the  life  to  come  I  am  re-bom  a  man,  I  shall  take  rooms  in  the 
Studio,  and  paint  marvellous  water-scapes,  and  try  to  add*  one  to  the  good,  hon- 
est, genial,  hearty  souls  who  take  refuge  from  so  much  Practical  Stuff  in  Ideal 
Art.' 

*  So,  you're  to  be  a  gentleman.' 

*  A  G.  F.,  Sloper,'  quoth  Nella^  as  she  lay  back  on  the  cushions,  and  blew 
a  ring  of  prohibited  smoke  up  from  the  prettiest  pair  of  rounded  red  lips  in 
New-York.  ^  In  those  days  Satanella  will  be  a  G»  F.  and  a  Brick.  For  then  I 
shall  have  an  unlimited  letter  of  credit  to  Act  as  will  suit  me,  and  I  promise 
you  that  '11  be  like  a  young  Niagara.     Whew  I     Ya  hanque  / 

*  *  Click,  clack.    Whip  and  spur  I  • 
Said  Billy  Wing-the-Wind ; 
*  Oh  1  when  the  road  is  good  before, 
The  devil  may  drive  behind.'  * 

Ring  for  the  horses !  I  feel  Him  sharp  after  me,  this  morning,  and  must  give 
Him  a  roaring  gallop.  Hurrah !  There 's  a  clear  sky  and  a  strong  north-west 
wind  —  whip  and  spur  I ' 

And  Satanella  darted  up-stjurs  like  a  shot  ftom  a  cross-bow,  while  I  went 
to  order  the  animals. 
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JOHN  WAKEFIELD  FRANCIS,  ILD.,  LL.D. 

Thkbi  u  no  serial  publication  in  this  country  which  can  more  appro- 
priatelj  utter  words  of  lore  and  sorrow  over  the  demise  of  John  Wakefield 
Faahcd  than  the  Khiokiebookeb  Maqaxdxe  :  its  very  name  is  associated 
with  what  he  held  in  fond  esteem,  and  illustrated  with  unique  knowledge 
and  rare  local  affection ;  for  with  the  last  half-century  of  our  Municipal 
History,  Dr.  Feahoib  is  identified  through  his  efficient  devotion  to  her 
literary,  charitable,  scientific  and  hygienic  interests,  and  his  perrasiye 
and  genial  social  influence ;  and  with  the  earlier  characters  and  fortunes 
of  New-ToriL  his  minute  and  graphic  reminiscences  not  less  enqihatically 
associate  him,  than  with  all  that  is  most  interesting  in  the  traditions  and  per- 
sonal memorials  which  he  so  indefatigably  gathered  and  vitally  reproduced. 
As  an  expositor  of  New-York  literature,  Dr.  Fbakcis  warmly  befiriended  the 
Knickbbbockeb.  Some  of  his  choicest  recollections  of  Cooke,  Kean,  Mat- 
thews and  other  histrionic  celebrities  were  first  published  therein.  To  the 
^Knickerhoeher  GaUtry '  he  contributed  one  of  the  most  charming  papers, 
and  one  he  alone  could  haye  written ;  for  it  is  a  memoir  of  an  eccentric 
but  remarkably-endowed  character,  whose  career  had  never  been  ade- 
quately indicated  before,  and  yet  abounded  with  curious  and  interesting 
facts.  No  individual  of  this  community  more  heartily  approved  the  ob- 
jects or  more  consistently  promoted  the  success  of  our  Magazine :  and  his 
honored  and  beloved  name  will  be  found  in  almost  every  volume,  as  we 
have  had  occasion  to  note  the  philanthropic  enterprises,  the  literary  develop- 
ments, or  the  social  and  local  phenomena  of  our  State  and  Metropolis.  Dr. 
Feamcis  was  the  representative  of  that  old-fashioned  but  firank  and  genial 
hospitality,  that  broad  mental  sympathy,  that  genuine  patriotism  and  true 
social  spirit,  which  characterised  New-York  before  its  expanded  domain 
and  heterogeneous  population  deprived  it  of  the  individual  and  unconven- 
tional character  which  distinguished  its  society  in  the  days  of  Alexander 
Hamilton,  when  Irving  was  a  truant  urchin  on  the  banks  of  the  Hudson, 
when  Jarvis  began  to  painty  and  the  elder  Mason  to  preach.  He  retained 
the  costume,  the  manners,  the  public  spirit,  and  above  all,  the  social  bene- 
volence and  fiscal  integrity  that  marked  the  American  gentleman  of  that 
day.  In  this  regard  alone  his  presence  and  influence  were  attractive  and 
valuable  to  all  who  shared  his  love  of  old  land-marks,  and  recognized  the 
conservative  charm  of  sterling  qualities.  But  as  a  professional  man,  he 
had  become  an  oracle  in  many  households  —  some  of  which  now  mourn 
him  as  a  friend,  bequeathed  as  it  were  from  sire  to  son :  while  the  great 
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duuities  of  the  State  and  City,  the  literary  institutions,  the  men  of  letters, 
the  artists,  the  printers,  the  actors,  the  clei^,  all  henign  and  gifted 
patriotic  and  renowned  people  and  objects,  are  bereft  by  his  decease  of  one 
ever  ready  to  aid,  encourage  and  advocate  their  claims. 

A  more  widely  representatiye-fiineral  never  occurred  in  this  dty  than 
that  of  Dr.  FrjlKCIS  :  rich  and  poor,  9€M»n  and  mechanic,  physician  and 
author,  merchant  and  printer,  the  actor  and  the  preacher,  the  statesman 
and  the  apprentice,  one  and  all,  gathered  tearftdly  around  his  coffin,  and 
gazed  affectionately  upon  the  fiue  which  had  so  long  turned  benignantly 
upon  them.  Among  the  prominent  scientific  bodies  in  attendance  were 
the  fiunilties  of  the  various  Medical  Colleges,  the  members  of  the  Academy 
of  Medidne,  the  Typographical  Union,  the  Historical  Sodety,  and  mem- 
bers of  various  literary  and  charitable  associations.  The  following  gentle- 
men acted  as  pall-bearers : 

Hknbt  T.  Tuckbbuan,  Gen.  Geo.  P.  Mobbis, 

Wx.  Jbphson,  Mosss  H.  Gbinnell, 

Joseph  G.  Coggswell,  Augustus  Flexming, 

Henet  Gbinnell,  President  Chables  King, 

Geobgb  B.  Rapeltba,  Rev.  G.  W.  Bethune. 

PHTSiaANS  —  Dr.  Valentine  Mott,  Dr.  Wm.  H.  Van  Buben,  Dr. 
R  S.  EissAX. 

The  services  at  the  Church  were  of  the  Episcopalian  form,  and  were 
conducted  by  Rev.  Dr.  Hawks,  assisted  by  Rev.  Dr.  Mobgan  of  St  Tho- 
mas' Church,  Rev.  Dr.  Wells  of  Boston,  and  Rev.  Dr.  Cutleb  of  Brooklyn. 

A  brief  eulogistic  discourse  was  delivered  by  Dr.  Cutler,  in  which  the 
varied  intellectual  attainments,  private  and  professional  virtues,  and  cha- 
ritable impulses  and  acts  of  the  deceased,  were  feelingly  alluded  to.  At 
the  close  of  the  services  the  remains  were  accompanied  to  Greenwood 
Cemetery  by  a  large  number  of  the  friends  of  the  deceased,  and  there 
placed  in  the  femily  vault 

Both  time  and  space  forbid  the  daborate  memou:  which  we  should  like 
to  give  the  readers  of  the  Kniokbbbockbb  :  we  presume  such  a  tribute  will 
hereafter  be  prepared  by  a  competent  hand.  We  would  refer  to  a  sketch 
in  our  last  volume,  and  another  which  appeared  two  years  ago,  for  some 
traits  and  anecdotes ;  and  also  to  the  memoir  in  the  National  Gallery ;  an 
article  in  the  Southern  Betietc^  ten  years  ago,  by  Wm.  A.  Jones ;  a  brief 
biographical  notice,  in  the  ^Men  of  the  TVmd,*  published  by  Redfield,  and 
one  still  more  full  and  recent,  in  Appleton's  New  American  Cyclopedia. 
Meantime,  we  copy  from  the  J^eio-Torh  Daily  Timee  of  February  eleventh 
the  following  estimate  of  our  venerable  friend,  fix>m  the  pen  of  one  who 
knew  and  loved  him  well — Henbt  T.  Tuckbbman  : 
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At  a  few  minutes  before  three  o'clock  on  Friday  morning,  February 
eighth,  Dr.  John  W.  Francis  expired.  For  nine  weeks  he  had  been 
stretched  on  a  bed  of  suffering.  This  unprecedented  lapse  of  his  usual 
professional  activity  and  social  enjoyment  had  in  no  small  degree  weaned 
him  from  that  strong  interest  in  life  which  was  a  peculiar  trait  of  his  cha- 
racter ;  and  great  physical  pain  had  subdued  the  vivacity,  while  it  fajled 
to  impair  the  clearness  of  his  mind.  Accordingly,  there  were  times  when 
he  contemplated  death  with  calmness  as  a  desirable  release;  and  on  more 
than  one  occasion  he  expressed  his  entire  resignation  to  the  will  of  God  : 
at  other  times  he  rallied  and  indulged  hopes  of  recovery  —  hopes  which  his 
physicians,  family  and  friends  earnestly  shared.  The  case  was  a  peculiar 
one — a  prolonged  nervous  disturbance  that  interfered  with  sleep,  seriously 
lessened  the  assimilative  process  of  the  constitution,  and  a  crisis  resulting 
from  poverty  of  blood ;  an  enormous  carbuncle  on  the  back,  gradually  im- 
paired the  vital  force ;  the  process  of  healing  commenced  and  progressed 
favorably,  but  too  late.  The  original  trouble  was  complicated  with  another 
serious  drain  upon  the  patient's  strength,  and  frequent  attacks  of  exhaus- 
tion and  collapse  at  length  ended  &tally.  Dr.  Francis  died  in  the  full  pos- 
session of  his  faculties,  and  without  pain.  He  spoke  words  of  affection  and 
of  faith,  and  expired  surrounded  by  those  most  dear  to  him ;  and  so  per- 
fectly conscious  that  his  last  hour  had  arrived,  that  he  announced  it  dis- 
tinctly and  emphatically  but  a  few  moments  before  his  departure.  He  has 
never  been  the  same  man  since  the  loss  of  his  eldest  son,  an  event  which 
occurred  six  years  ago,  and  deprived  him  of  the  seasonable  respite  he  pro- 
posed to  himself,  in  resigning  some  of  his  professional  cares  to  the  inheritor 
of  his  talents  and  his  tastes.  Eminently  blessed,  however,  in  his  remain- 
ing children,  he  lived  to  see  them  fulfil  the  best  promise  of  their  youth, 
and  to  experience  thdr  filial  devotion  in  his  lingering  illness.  To  them  and 
their  widowed  mother  words  of  human  consolation  are  unavailing. 

We  are  unwilling  to  let  the  mere  record  of  technical  honors  and  pro- 
fessional services  alone  signalize,  in  our  colunms,  the  decease  of  so  useful, 
honorable  and  gifted  a  citizen  as  Dr.  Francis.  We  feel  that  in  many  re- 
spects he  stood  alone,  and  represented  a  social  interest  and  a  phase  of 
American  character,  of  which  few  types  remain.  It  seems  to  us  hardly 
appropriate,  when  the  hearts  of  friends  and  kindred  are  bleeding,  to  enter- 
tain our  readers  with  the  numerous  salient  anecdotes  that  occur  to  our  me- 
mory as  we  think  of  our  firiend  as  the  personification  of  kindly  fellowship 
and  genial  humor ;  but  having  had  occasion  to  know  of  his  sacrifices  and 
services  in  the  great  battle  of  life  —  having  been  admitted  to  his  confidence 
in  the  hour  of  earnest  self-communion  and  heart-rending  grief — and  hav- 
ing had  frequent  experience  of  his  affectionate  ministry  in  suffering,  and 
candid  zeal  in  the  offices  of  friendship  —  we  prefer,  in  this  hour  of  sorrow. 
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to  dwell  upon  his  latent  and  permanent,  rather  than  his  incidental  and 
superficial  traits. 

Although  he  had  reached  an  age  and  wore  an  aspect  which  fully  justi- 
fied the  term  tenerabU,  so  yaried  and  sympathetic  were  his  relations  to 
life — so  Tiyacious  was  his  temperament  and  ready  his  mind,  that  it  was 
difficult  to  associate  the  idea  of  age  with  his  presence.  Many  men  com- 
paratively young  in  years,  were  vastly  older  in  feeling :  and  on  tliis  ac- 
count he  inspired  the  youthful  with  personal  attachment  quite  as  much  as 
his  contemporaries.  The  secret  of  his  fi-eshness  of  heart  is  to  be  found  in  a 
certain  disinterested  sympathy  with  life  and  literature,  with  the  past  and 
the  present,  whereby  the  incrustations  of  selfishness  were  avoided.  He 
had  a  genuine  public  spirit,  such  as  distinguished  our  early  race  of  states- 
men ;  he  loved  his  country,  he  loved  knowledge,  he  loved  eminent  men  — 
his  native  city,  institutions,  characters  and  places  —  with  the  ardent  feel- 
ings of  an  enthusiast  and  the  loyalty  of  a  faithful  citizen.  It  was  this 
going  out  of  a  limited  personal  sphere  —  this  identification  of  himself  with 
what  he  admired  and  loved,  that  kept  him  morally  alive  to  the  last,  and 
endeared  him  to  so  many  firiends  of  widely  different  stations  and  pursuits. 
While  men  of  letters  sought  encouragement  in  their  lonely  and  often  pro- 
fitless toils  fi^m  his  active  beneficence  and  warm  praise,  the  ignorant  and 
the  poor  blessed  him  as  a  kind  healer  of  their  infirmities.  In  our  age  of 
material  prosperity  and  self-absorption,  this  generous  and  genial  type  of 
character  has  become  rare.  In  his  social  life,  especially.  Dr.  Francis  mani- 
fested broad  and  beneficent  affinities.  His  circle  of  friends  embraced  such 
pioneers  in  American  literature  as  Richard  H.  Dana,  Robert  Walsh  and 
Jared  Sparks ;  while  he  idolized  Henry  Clay,  was  a  favorite  companion  of 
Webster,  and  was  equally  prompt  to  cheer  Dr.  Kane  in  his  brave  emprise, 
assist  at  a  Printer^s  festival,  hunt  up  facts  for  an  historical  inquirer,  com- 
pare notes  with  a  foreign  visitor,  help  a  poor  artist,  or  attend  the  death-bed 
of  a  gifted  and  unfortunate  actor.  There  was  not  a  profession  or  a  class 
in  which  Dr.  Francis  had  not  warm  friends.  His  clerical  associates  were 
as  constant  as  those  of  his  own  profession ;  while  the  number  of  authors, 
artists  and  mechanics  who  owe  their  lives  to  his  gratuitous  skill,  is  in- 
credible. This  practical  benevolence  and  intellectual  sympathy,  were  no 
less  characteristic  of  the  man  than  his  genial  humor  and  extraordinary 
memory.  He  never  forgot  an  interview  with  any  person  of  marked  cha- 
racter or  eminent  gifts ;  accordingly  personal  anecdote  flowed  in  a  rich 
stream  firom  his  lips.  He  could  give  living  portraitures  of  the  famous 
preachers,  physicians,  editors  and  lawyers  of  this  Metropolis.  His  ac- 
count of  Scott  and  the  widow  of  Bums,  of  Abernethy  and  Kean,  of  Dr. 
Mason  and  Tom  Paine,  of  Burr  knd  Christopher  Colles,  whether  in  talk  or 
in  writing,  are  memorable.     He  went  to  school  with  Irving,  and  ac- 
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oompanied  Leslie  to  the  toirees  of  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  in  London ;  he 
cherished  viyid  reminiscences  of  Cuyier,  Dcnon  and  Gall ;  he  was  a  life- 
long friend  of  Fenimore  Cooper,  befriended  Dunlap,  attended  CoL  Trum- 
bull, heard  Gouvemeur  Morris  in  his  latest  conversations,  and  was  inti- 
mate with  Freneau  and  Dr.  Mitchell ;  he  sought  out  the  botanist  Bartram, 
and  reverenced  Franklin^s  memory — having  collected  many  unfamiliar 
fibcts  of  his  career.  For  genius  and  worth  he  reserved  his  best  sympathy — 
caring  nothing  for  luxury,  show  or  riches.  Ue  believed  a  life  of  letters 
or  the  pursuit  of  art  or  science  the  most  beautiful  and  desirable  career. 
Abroad,  he  visited  Cowper's  rural  retreat  as  a  shrine,  and  at  home  he  sus- 
tained the  cause  of  Fulton  and  gloried  in  the  muse  of  Halleck.  The  so- 
ciety of  an  intellectual  friend,  the  comfort  of  domestic  love,  the  acquisition 
of  a  memorial  of  genius,  the  advancement  of  a  patriotic  or  charitable,  a 
scientific  or  a  literary  cause,  were  to  him  the  great  privileges  and  charms 
of  life.  He,  indeed,  as  has  been  often  said,  was  a  representative  man, 
whose  rectitude  and  public  spirit,  whose  kindliness  and  respect  for  talent 
and  knowledge,  vindicate  the  superior  tone  of  mind  and  principles  of  action 
which  belonged  to  our  community,  before  luxury,  pretension  and  audaci- 
ous self-assertion  had  encroached  upon  the  old-school  ideas  of  honor,  rever- 
cnce  and  heartiness. 

The  costume,  manners  and  popularity  of  Dr.  Fbakcis,  his  active  habits 
of  life,  the  vast  number  of  his  acquaintances,  and  the  hospitable  attraction 
of  his  house,  combined  to  individualize  and  enhance  these  traits  and 
qualities.  Under  a  facetious  manner  he  concealed  a  pensive  and  thoughtful 
nature ;  beneath  a  lively  and  off-handed  address  he  kept  a  heart  ^  open  as 
day  to  melting  charity.'  There  was  a  German  honhommie  and  many-sided 
nature  blended  in  his  character  with  rare  probity  and  guileless  faith. 
New-York  has  lost  in  him  a  loyal  son,  than  whom  no  living  citizen  took  a 
more  intelligent  pride  in  her  growth,  history  and  character ;  the  medical 
profession  is  deprived,  not  only  of  a  distinguished  member,  but  of  an 
original  and  endeared  character ;  while  society  mourns  one  of  its  most  con- 
genial and  accomplished  members.  To  the  kindred  and  personal  friends 
this  bereavement  is  one  to  cast  a  shadow  over  the  future ;  for  with  his  life 
is  eclipsed  to  them  a  source  of  happiness  no  other  relation  or  companion- 
ship can  ever  yield. 

Several  errors  have  crept  into  the  hasty  notices  which  have  appeared 
since  his  decease.  No  surgical  operation,  properly  speaking,  was  performed 
during  his  last  illness,  nor  was  his  death,  in  any  manner,  to  be  ascribed  to 
such  a  cause.  He  was  not  a  member  of  Calvary  Church,  although  an  in- 
timate personal  friend  of  its  rector.  Dr.  Hawks.  The  degree  of  LL.D.  was 
originally  conferred  on  him  by  Columbia  College.    We  believe  the  follow- 
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ing  (from  *  Appleton*8  New  American  CyclopecMa')  to  be  a  correct  list  of 
the  offices  and  honors  conferred  upon  him,  and  of  his  literary  productions. 
To  the  former,  however,  should  be  added  two  which  he  received  during  his 
last  illness,  namely,  that  of  Honorary  President  of  the  Bellevue  Medical 
Board,  and  President  of  the  New-York  State  Inebriate  Asylum : 

^  He  was  graduated  A.B.  In  1809,  and  H.D.  by  the  College  of  Physicians  and 
Surgeons  in  1811,  being  the  first  person  upon  whom  a  degree  was  conferred  by  the 
latter  institution.  A  few  months  afterward  Br.  Hosack  offered  his  young  pupil  a 
partnership,  and  the  connection  thus  formed,  extending  not  merely  to  professional, 
but  also  to  literary  and  other  pursuits,  lasted  until  1820.  In  1810,  while  yet  a 
student,  he  issued,  in  conjunction  with  Dr.  Hosack,  the  prospectus  of  the  ^  Ame- 
rican Hedical  and  Philosophical  Register,*  which  was  published  quarterly  and  con- 
tinued for  four  years.  In  1813  Dr.  Francis  was  appointed  Lecturer  on  the  Institutes 
of  Medicine  and  Materia  Medica  at  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  and 
soon  afterward,  the  Medical  Faculty  of  Columbia  College  having  been  consolidated 
with  that  institution,  he  received  the  chair  of  Materia  Medica  in  the  united  body. 
He  would  accept  no  fees  for  his  first  course  of  lectures,  fearing  lest  the  increased 
expenses  of  the  new  establishment  might  exclude  some  who  wished  to  attend  the 
full  course.  He  contributed  to  *  Rees'  Cyclopedia  *  while  abroad.  On  bis  return 
to  New- York,  the  Chair  of  Materia  Medica  having  been  added  to  that  of  Chemistry, 
he  became  Professor  of  the  Institutes  of  Medicine,  and  in  1817  succeeded  Dr.  String- 
ham  as  Professor  of  Hedical  Jurisprudence.  In  1819  he  was  made  Professor  of 
Obstetrics,  inaddidon  to  his  other  duties,  and  retuned  this  appointment  until  1826, 
when  the  whole  faculty  resigned,  and  a  majority  of  them  founded  the  Rutgers  Med- 
ical School,  which  after  a  successful  career  of  only  four  terms  was  closed  by  the 
Legislature.  In  this  institution  Dr.  Francis  filled  the  Chairs  of  Obstetrics  and  For- 
ensic Medicine.  Since  his  retirement  from  this  post,  he  has  devoted  himself  to  the 
practice  of  his  profession,  and  the  pursuit  of  literature,  neither  of  which,  indeed,  ho 
had  allowed  his  academical  duties  to  interrupt.  In  conjunction  with  Drs.  Beck  and 
Dyckman,  he  edited,  in  1822,  1833  and  1834,  the  New-York  Medical  and  Physical 
Journal,  He  actively  promoted  the  objects  of  the  New-York  Historical  Society,  the 
Woman's  Hospital,  the  State  Inebriate  Asylum,  and  the  cause  of  natural  history,  tlie 
typographical  guUd,  and  the  fine  arts,  in  behalf  of  which  he  has  frequently  written 
and  spoken.  In  addition  to  biographical  sketches  of  many  of  the  distinguished  men 
of  the  last  half-century,  with  whom  he  had  been  in  intimate  relationship,  (among 
others,  of  Robert  R.  Livingston,  Philip  Freneau,  Daniel  Webster,  J.  Fenimore 
Cooper,  Cadwalloder  Colden,  Samuel  L.  Mitchill,  Edward  Miller,  John  Pintard,  and 
the  actors,  Cooke  and  Kean,)  and  articles  in  different  medical  periodicals  on  obstetrics, 
vitriolic  emetics  in  croup,  tanguinaHa  Canadensis^  iodine,  the  goitre  of  Western 
New- York  and  Canada,  on  medical  jurisprudence,  yellow-fever,  death  by  lightning, 
caries  of  the  jaws  of  children,  elaterium,  ovarian  disease,  etc.,  he  has  published  an 
essay  on  the  *  Use  of  Mercury,'  (8vo,  New-York,  1811 ;)  *  Cases  of  Morbid  Anato- 
my/ (4to,  1814 ;)  *  Febrile  Contagion,'  (8vo,  1816 ;)  a  *  Notice  of  Thomas  Eddy,  the 
Philanthropist,'  (12mo,  1823 ;)  *  Denman's  Practice  of  Midwifery,  with  Notes,'  (8vo, 
1825  ;)  'Address  before  the  New-York  Horticultural  Society,'  (1830 ;)  *  Address  be- 
fore the  Philolexian  Society,'  (1831 ;)  *  Letter  on  Cholera  Asphyxia  of  1832,'  (8vo, 
1832 ;)  *  Observations  on  the  Mineral  Waters  of  Avon,'  (1834 ;)  the  *•  Anatomy  of 
Drunkenness ; '  *  Discourse  before  the  New-York  Lyceum  of  Natural  History,'  (1 841 ;) 
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Discounes  before  the  New-York  Academy  of  Medicine,  (1847,  1848  and  1849;) 
Addresses  before  the  Typographical  Society  of  New-York,  '  On  Dr.  Franklin,'  (1860 
and  1869,)  and  » On  the  Publiahers,  Printers  and  Editors  of  New- York ; '  *  Old  New- 
York,  or  Reminiscences  of  the  Past  Sixty  Years,*  (8to,  1868 ;  second  edition,  en- 
larged, 12mo,  1868.)  A  memoir  of  Christopher  CoUes,  read  by  him  before  the  His- 
torical Society  in  1864,  was  published  in  the  Knickerbocker  Gallist  in  1856. 
His  discourse  at  the  Bellerue  Hospital,  1868,  embraces  a  minute  view  of  the  pro- 
gress of  anatomical  inTestigatton  in  New- York,  from  its  early  state  under  the  Dutch 
dynasty,  down  to  the  present  time.  He  was  elected  the  first  President  of  the  New- 
York  Academy  of  Medicine,  after  its  organization  in  1847.  Ho  was  a  foreign  asso- 
ciate of  the  Royal  Medico- Chirurgical  Society  of  London,  and  other  institutions 
abroad,  and  in  fellowship  with  many  scientific  bodies  in  his  native  land.  In  1850, 
he  received  the  degree  of  LL.D.  from  Trinity  College,  Hartford,  Connecticut* 

Such  a  programme  indicates  no  ordinary  scope  of  action  and  influence. 
It  covers  also  a  period  during  which  New- York  has  developed  into  a  cosmo- 
politan mart  and  metropolis,  the  earlier  local  traits  whereof  no  one  knew 
better,  or  narrated  with  more  zest,  than  Dr.  Francis. 

Bom  on  the  serenteentb  of  November,  1789,  the  son  of  a  German,  of 
Swiss  ancestry  on  the  mother's  side,  in  his  youth  apprenticed,  like  Franklin, 
to  a  printer,  and  subsequently  prepared  for  his  academic  studies  by  two 
clever  graduates  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  he  left  Columbia  College  to 
enter  the  oflSce  and  become  the  partner  of  the  celebrated  Dr.  Ilosack. 
Thenceforth  his  studies,  observation  and  social  intercourse  were  alike  uni- 
versal and  active,  and  his  sympathies  were  as  wide  as  his  taste  was  catho- 
lic. Too  free  and  human  in  thought  and  sentiment  to  be  a  sectarian  in  any 
sense  of  the  word,  he  was  strong  in  alignment  and  conviction  on  points  of 
medical  opinion  or  literary  attachment ;  he  loved  and  lauded  writers  who 
arc  now  but  seldom  appreciated ;  he  could  listen,  like  a  philosopher,  to  the 
fanatical  confidences  of  Genet,  while  he  promoted,  like  a  Christian  gentle- 
man, the  derided  claims  of  an  unpopular  but  meritorious  cause,  party  or 
individual ;  he  could  laugh  heartily  at  the  comic  talent  of  Matthews,  and 
be  excited  to  enthusiasm  by  the  brilliant  compositions  of  Mozart  and  Ros- 
sini ;  he  delighted  in  the  serene  and  benign  drclo  of  Dr.  Aiken  and  Gilbert 
Wakefield,  while  he  entered  heartily  into  the  Canal  policy  of  Clinton,  and 
discussed  philosophy  with  Brewster,  art  with  Grecnough,  and  '  Old  New- 
York  '  with  Mr.  Valentine  or  Major  Rapelye.  There  was  something  liberal  and 
cheering  in  the  personal  magnetism  of  one  characterized  by  such  broad 
views  and  versatile  appreciation ;  and  in  the  memory  thereof^  how  much 
will  remain  that  shall  be  equally  permanent  and  precious  I 
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Lips  in  the  Old  Wobld  :  ob  Two  Ybabs  ik  Switzbbland  aitd  italt.    By  Fbedbika 
Bbeksb.  Translated  bj  Mabt  Howitt.    In  two  Volumes.  Philadelphia :  T.  B.  Petbb- 

80K  AVU  BbO. 

There  is  immense  potency  in  a  genuine  and  earnest  nature.  Miss  Breher 
possesses  it,  and  it  gives  to  a  yery  plain  woman,  of  no  more  than  ordinary  ca- 
pacity, an  influence  and  a  fiiscination  which  is  not  always  gained  by  beauty  and 
intellect  combined.  We  have  on  our  table  two  volumes  about  localities  which 
have  been  described  over  and  over  again,  and  on  subjects  the  most  trite  and 
hackneyed.  Tet  the  author  has  managed  to  present  us  with  a  really  interest- 
ing work,  which  will  amply  repay  perusal.  First,  and  we  name  it  as  an  emi- 
nent negative  excellence,  although  Miss  Bremer  has  obtained  considerable  dis- 
tinction, and  although  this  work  is  published  in  the  form  of  a  diary,  which 
makes  the  frequent  use  of  the  first  personal  pronoun  a  necessity,  we  find 
throughout  an  utter  absence  of  that  egotistical  vanity  which  mars  the  pages  of 
most  of  our  lady-authors  who  write  books  of  travel  —  not  to  say  of  the  men  as 
well — and  which  displeases  us,  when  we  might  enjoy  what  really  otherwise  would 
be  an  interesting  and  entertaining  narrative.  Witness  the  Diary  of  Lady  Mor- 
gan, for  example,  where  in  the  descriptions  of  the  most  distinguished  person- 
ages in  Europe,  we  find  her  ladyship  always  the  chief  Jlgurante,  either  as  the 
marked  recipient  of  extraordinary  attentions,  or  as  conferring  extraordinary 
happiness  by  her  presence  and  her  smiles.  We  might  come  nearer  home,  and 
administer  rebuke  to  some  of  our  own  country-women,  who  have  lately  been 
writing  histories  of  their  European  tour,  for  no  other  object  it  would  seem,  than 
to  advertise  the  high  repute  in  which  were  held  their  personal  attractions,  fas- 
cinations and  charms.  But  we  reserve  for  something  more  than  an  obiUr  dic- 
tum, the  consideration  of  a  class  of  writers  to  which  emphatically  Miss  Bremer 
does  not  belong. 

Our  author  during  two  years  (from  1856  to  1868)  spent  in  Switzerland  and 
Italy,  has  given  us  a  happy  mixture,  in  which  are  described  scenery,  every-day 
Kfe,  incidents  of  travel,  interviews  with  distinguished  people,  and  so  forth.  In 
these,  she  always  places  her  suhjeet  in  the  fore-ground,  and  not  herself.  What 
is  said  or  narrated  by  Ifiss  Bremer,  is  said  and  narrated  with  conscience.  S<f 
that  we  read  her  account  of  the  Lake  of  Gkneva,  the  Alps,  Rome,  Naples,  Ve- 
suvius, (of  which  we  have  read  a  thousand-and-one  times,)  with  a  degree  of 
pleasure  that  we  can  only  explain  in  this  way.    The  volanes  are  most  enters 
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taining  in  their  descriptions  of  indiTiduals,  high  and  low.  Of  these,  the  most 
interesting  are  that  of  a  meeting  with  Gatoub,  and  of  an  intenriew  with  the 
Pope.  We  have  room  only  to  transcribe  the  concluding  portion  of  the  latter. 
It  is  put  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue : 

*  Thx  Pope  :  *  Very  good.  I  will  tell  yon  something^.  Pray !  pray  for  light  from  the 
LoBO — for  grace  to  acknowledge  the  truth;  because  thu  is  the  only  means  of  attaining 
to  it.  Controversy  will  do  no  Kood.  In  controversy  is  pride  and  self-love.  People  in 
controversy  make  a  parade  of  their  knowledge  —  of  tbeir  acuteness  —  and  after  all,  evcT^ 
one  oontinnes  to  hold  his  own  views.  Prayer  alone  eivea  light  and  stren^h  for  the  ac- 
quirement of  the  truth  and  of  ffrace.  Pray  evei]y  dsy ;  every  night  before  you  go  to 
rest ;  and  I  hope  that  grace  and  li^ht  may  be  given  to  yon :  for  God  wishes  that  we 
should  humble  ourselves,  and  Hx  gives  His  grace  to  the  humble.  And  now,  God  bless 
and  keep  yon,  for  time  and  eternity  I ' ' 

Such  are  the  words  addressed  by  Pio  Nono  to  his  Protestant  yisitor.  Thej 
breathe  a  spirit  tolerant  and  Christian,  with  no  admixture  of  bigotry. 


Connsx  ow  AjKonan  Gboobapot  :  Arranged  with  Sj^ecial  Beforenoo  to  Convenience  of 
Becitation.  By  A.  J.  Sohmidt,  D.D.,  Professor  in  Columbia  College.  *  New-York : 
D.  Applkton  akd  Coxpakt. 

Harpebs'  Classical  Libbaxt: 

I.  The  Odyssey  of  Hoxbb  with  the  Hymns ;  Epigrams  and  Battle  of  the  Froff«  and 
Mice.  Literally  Translated  with  Explanatory  I«otes.  By  Tbxodobb  Alois  Bcck- 
LEY,  B.A.,  of  Christ  Church. 

II.  CioxBo  on  Oratory  and  Orators.    Translated  and  Edited  by  J.  S.  Watsok. 

Habpebs*  Gbxek  and  Latin  Texts: 

I.  Aeschylus.    Ex  Novissima  Booonsione  Pbxdbbici  A.  Pclxt. 

II.  Hercdotus.     Volumes  I.  and  II.     Beceasoit  Josbphcs  Willxaus  Blaxislet, 
S.T.B.,  Coll.  SS.  Trin.  Apud  Caatabr.    Quondam  Socius. 

Columbia  Collsqb,  New-York,  not  onlj  from  the  immense  labors  of  Dr. 
AsTHON  in  the  eloeidation  of  the  ancient  classics,  and  the  great  number  of 
very  valuable  commentaries  published  bj  him,  embracing  almost  the  entire 
range  of  golden-age  Latin  and  Qreek  authors,  but  from  the  system  of  instruc- 
tion there  pursued,  has  for  many  years  been  considered  the  highest  authority 
in  our  country  on  these  matters. 

A  sufficient  guarantee  for  the  accuracy  and  adaptedness  of  the  first  work 
on  the  above  list,  will  be  found  in  the  fiiust,  that  it  proceeds  from  one  ci  the 
learned  professors  in  that  institution,  and  that  it  is  used  therein.  The  prepa- 
ration of  it  was  suggested  by  a  necessity  which  has  been  long  experienced  by 
teachers  in  the  want  of  a  conyenient  and  reliable  tczt-book  on  the  somewhat 
obscure  subject  of  Ancient  Geography,  reduced  within  suitable  limits,  and 
adapted  to  the  purpose  of  recitation  in  classes. 

Dr.  Schmidt  is  acknowledged  to  have  succeeded  in  supplying  this  want,  by 
Judiciously  selecting  from  large  and  elaborate  works,  like  that  of  Dr.  Amthov, 
and  by  a  collation  of  the  best  accessible  authorities,  at  the  same  time  break- 
ing up  the  matter  into  questions,  to  the  great  conTenittioe  of  the  teacher. 

With  regard  to  the  general  arrangement  of  the  work,  which  is  undeniably 
peculiar,  we  shall  permit  the  author  to  speak  for  himself :  ^  The  yolume  opens 
with  a  short  chapter,  presenting  a  succinct  account  of  the  knowledge  of  geo- 
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S^P^Jf  possessed  by  the  ancients  at  different  periods,  and  of  the  gradual  ex- 
tension of  their  aoqaaintanoe  with  the  inhabited  world.  Then  taking  up  Eu- 
rope, it  first  describes  (Greece  in  pretty  ample  detail,  and  afterward  Italy  in  the 
some  manner.  Proceeding  next  to  Asia,  it  gives  a  full  account  of  Asia  Minor. 
This  constitutes  what  may  be  properly  termed  Classical  Geography — that 
portion  of  Ancient  Geography  which  the  student  most,  and  most  constantly* 
needs  in  his  classical  reading.  And  to  present  all  that  is  essential  and  import- 
ant in  this,  is  the  main  design  of  the  present  work.  This  part  of  his  task  ac- 
complished, the  writer  retraces  his  steps,  returns  to  Europe,  then  to  Asia,  and 
lastly  proceeds  to  Africa,  and  gives  a  far  less  copious  account  of  what  the  an- 
dents  knew  of  the  remaining  parts  of  the  former  two  continents,  and  of  the 
northern  portion  of  Afi*ica ;  an  account,  however,  which  contain.%  as  he  be- 
lieves, details  amply  sufficient  for  the  recitation-room,  and  for  the  student  oi 
ancient  history.  In  adopting  this  arrangement,  which  really  seems  the  most 
natural  in  a  work  of  this  kind,  and  is  based  upon  a  relative  importance  of  the 
countries  described,  the  advice  of  a  number  of  distinguished  instructors  has 
been  taken.  All  who  were  consulted  agreed  xmanimbusly  in  its  appropriate- 
ness, not  only  in  a  general  point  of  view,  but  especially  as  respects  the  wants 
and  convenience  of  the  recitation-room.* 

We  observe  that  the  quantity  of  syllables  in  ancient  names  is  accurately 
marked,  a  feature  highly  to  be  approved  in  this  most  excellent  text-book. 

Harper,  in  continuation  of  his  new  classical  library  of  literal  translations, 
has  just  issued  in  excellent  style,  the  ^Odyssey'  translated  with  explanatory 
notes,  by  Theodore  Alois  Buckley,  B.A.,  of  Christ  Church ;  also  the  Hymns 
and  Minor  Poems,  now  for  the  first  time  literally  translated,  completing  all  that 
has  been  attributed  to  Homer.  The  firequent  quotations  from  the  brilliant  par- 
aphrases of  Chapman,  Conorevb,  and  Shelley,  the  editor  thinks  cannot  £iil  to 
prove  interesting  to  the  general  reader.  A  translation  of  the  *  Life  of  Homer,* 
attributed  whether  falsely  or  not  to  Herodotus,  being  the  earliest  memoir  of 
the  supposed  author  of  the  *  Diad'  we  possess,  and  as  such  meriting  translation, 
is  also  affixed.  As  the  direction  of  an  intense  scholarship  to  the  old  classic 
poets  has  of  late  years  shed  much  additional  light  upon  them,  and  something 
more  was  demanded  than  the  standard  metrical  versions,  the  volumes  of  the 
Classical  Library,  as  now  freshly  revised  and  re-translated,  will  prove  welcome. 

Harpers*  *  Latin  and  Greek  Texts,*  a  pocket  edition,  with  flexible  covers, 
and  with  red-edged  leaves,  are  truly  exquisite  issues,  which  all  scholars  will  be 
proud  to  possess,  as  they  will  be  treasured,  we  think,  on  both  sides  of  the 
Atlantic  as  well-cherished  mementoes  of  our  distinguished  Press.  The  Har- 
pers are  doing  good  service  in  the  publication  of  such  works  in  such  style, 
which  by  their  moderate  price  are  within  the  reach  of  almost  every  one,  and 
we  regret  that  it  is  our  province,  only  in  such  general  terms  to.  express  our  ad- 
miration. We  have  before  us  ^.^Sschylus  *  and  ^  Herodotus,*  in  two  volumes, 
which  last  in  its  present  form,  would  have  been  warmly  welcomed,  were  ho 
now  living,  by  Dr.  Arnold,  that  dear  lover  of  the  old  story-teller,  as  w«Il  as 
aaccesslul  imitator  of  his  historic  Greek. 
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Tbb  Hxbom  or  Eubopk:  a  Blo^nqphioal  Oatltne  of  Eoropoan  Histoiy,  from  the  year 
700  to  the  year  1700.    By  Henry  G.  Hewlett.    In  one  Volume :  pp.  870.    Boston : 

TlOKVOB  AXD  FjSLDi. 

It  is  *  better  late  than  never  *  to  call  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  a  work 
which  will  be  likely  both  to  entertain  and  instruct  them :  the  book  under  no- 
tice we  feel  sure  will  do  each  of  these  things.  Let  us  now  and  then  be  willing 
to  get  out  of  this  *  dim,  ignorant  Pbesent,  ^  (a  good  deal  of  a  mistake  *'  in  this 
statement^*  by  the  way,  whoever  made  it ;)  look  upon  the  ancient  heroes ;  trace 
their  yarious  great  deeds ;  and  *  call  to  mind  what  is  of  them  become.*  The 
study  of  such  *  heroes  *  as  are  here  represented  should  be  regarded,  and  ttiU 
be  regarded,  as  a  study  of  *  great  exemplar$^^  each  in  his  kind.  The 
work,  it  is  frankly  admitted,  was  suggested  by,  and  was  intended  as  a  com- 
panion to,  Edoab^s  '  Heroes  of  England^^  a  book  which  has  attained  a  wide 
celebrity,  and  a  very  extended  reputation  abroad.  The  plan  and  scope  of  the 
two  Tolumes,  however,  are  materially  different ;  the  former  being  confined  to 
the  biographies  of  *  those  heroes  who,  against  the  enemies  of  their  country, 
have  fought  the  battles  of  England  at  sea  and  on  the  land ;  *  while  the  present 
gives  a  wider  meaning  to  the  word  *  Hero,*  and  furnishes  a  biographical  outiine 
of  European  history,  from  the  eighth  to  the  eighteenth  century.  The  author, 
or  rather  compiler  and  condenser,  (for  there  is  but  a  small  amount  of  original- 
ity in  the  book,)  claims  to  have  been  influenced  in  his  selections  of  heroes  less 
by  a  consideration  of  their  personal  eminence  than  of  their  representative 
value.  Particular  epochs,  movements,  and  episodes,  are  thus  illustrated  in  a 
single  sketch,  and  threads  of  connection  preserved  throughout  the  series.  We 
are  glad  to  remark,  that  explanations  of  technical  terms,  and  translations  of 
foreign  words,  have  been  carefully  supplied.  Of  all  modem  follies,  that  of  in- 
terpolating foreign  phrases  and  sentences  into  our  noble  English  tongue,  is  one 
of  the  most  ridiculous.  The  story  of  William  Tell  has  been  made  known 
to  the  theatre-going  world,  but  not  exactly  in  the  unvarnished,  sententious  way 
in  which  the  old  chroniclers  tell  it  Tell,  having  refused  to  do  homage  to  the 
'  ducal  hat,*  set  upon  a  pole  in  the  market-plaoe,  is  summoned  before  the  Gov- 
ernor. If  the  *  ancient  tale  says  sooth,*  there  is  something  here  of  the  prover- 
bial *  discrepance  of  history : ' 

*  Obdbriho  Tbix's  children  to  be  sent  for,  the  Governor  asked  which  of  them  wa« 
most  dear  to  the  father.  Tell  replied  that  they  were  all  alike  dear  to  him  ;  upon  which 
QassLER  selected  a  boy  of  six  years  old,  placed  him  at  several  paoes  distant  from  the 
ffroup,  in  an  open  spaoe  of  ground,  set  an  apple  on  his  head,  and  tnus  aooosted  the  aston- 
ished father : 

*•  ^  Tell,  I  hear  that  yon  are  a  marksman  good  and  tme.  Ton  shall  prove  il  belbre  ma, 
bv  shooting  that  apple  off  the  head  of  your  child  1  Be  oarefol  to  atnke  the  apple ;  for 
should  your  first  snot  miss,  it  shall  cost  you  your  life  ! ' 

*  *  For  the  sake  of  Ood,  Sir,  I  entreat  you  to  spare  me  this  trial ! '  cried  the  honroi^strack 
Tsll.    ^  Consider  how  unnatural  it  were  to  shoot  at  my  own  dear  son  I ' 

*  The  reply  of  the  Gk)vernor  was  brief  and  stem : 

*  *  Unless  yon  shoot  the  apple,  you  or  vonr  child  shall  die  1 ' 

*  Tbll  turned  from  the  oold  eyea  and  nard  lips  of  Uie  merciless  man  to  the  unseen 
nresence  of  a  merclfiil  God,  whom  he  implored  to  give  his  hand  firmness  in  thb  dread- 
ihl  moment.  Taking  up  his  cross-bow,  and  flxiuff  one  arrow  in  it,  he  placed  another  be- 
hind in  his  collar ;  and  then  drawing  a  long  breath,  took  his  aim  and  shot.  The  arrow 
deft  the  apple  through  the  core,  and  the  chlld^s  nead  was  untouched.  Gbsslek  was 
amased  at  this  feat  of  skill,  on  which  he  had  not  reckoned,  and  did  not  withhold  his  ap- 
plause, hut  suddenly  turned  to  Till  with  the  question : 
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*  *■  Why  did  yoa  place  that  other  arrow  in  yo«r  collar!  * 

*  Tell  evaded  the  question  at  first,  but  on  receiving  a  promise  that  his  life  should  be 
spared,  answered : 

'  *  my  lord,  1  will  tell  you  the  truth.  Had  I  struok  my  child  with  one  arrow,  I  would 
not  have  missed  you  with  the  other.' 

*  Enraged  at  this  daring  speech,  Gsssleb  ordered  his  servants  to  seize  and  bind  so  dan- 
^^erous  a  rebel ;  whom,  though  pledged  to  save  alive,  he  vowed  topunish  with  perpetual 
imprisonment.  Till  was  aooordiuglyhAndcuffed,  and  led  to  lluellen,  a  village  still 
standing  at  the  head  of  the  beautiful  Waldst&dten,  or  Lake  of  Lucerne.  Here  a  boat 
awaited  him,  and  the  Governor  entered,  accompuiied  by  a  small  party  of  servants. 
8omo  of  them  guarded  the  prisoner,  while  the  others  managed  the  vessel ;  which  was 
steered  for  Brunnen,  on  the  Schwyz  coast  of  the  lake.  From  thence  the  Governor  pro- 
posed taking  Tell  to  the  Castle  of  KOssnacht,  where  a  dungeon  was  to  be  his  doom  for 

'  It  was  a  stormy  winter's  day,  and  the  clouds  hung  heavil^r  over  the  steep  brow  of  the 
^ghi,  and  the  jagged  peaks  of  that  wild  range  of  mountains  which  the  Swiss  have 
named  Mount  PUate,  from  a  legend  that,  in  one  of  its  desolate  tarns,  the  deposed  pro> 
curator  of  Judsa,  and  remors<&l  judge  of  the  8aviocs,  perished  by  self-murder.  The 
blue  waters  of  the  lake  were  now  aarkcned,  and  heaving  with  the  violence  of  the  wind ; 
and  when  the  boat  reached  Achsen,  where  the  coast«tine  curves,  the  storm  was  at  such 
a  height  that  the  crew  became  terrined.  Tsll  all  this  time  —  a  strong  and  good  steers- 
man  —  was  lying  useless,  with  his  hands  bound.  One  of  GKssLsa's  servants  at  last  ven- 
tured to  ask  the  Governor's  permission  to  make  use  of  Tsll's  assistance,  considering 
the  peril  in  which  all  were  placed.  Gksslxr,  who  was  in  great  terror  of  drowning,  read- 
ily consented ;  promising  Tell  his  release  if  ho  succeeded  in  saving  him.  The  fetters 
hang  removed^  Tell  hasted  to  the  helm,  keeping  an  eye  on  his  cross-bow,  which  was 
lyine  near,  while  he  skilfully  steered  the  vessel  round  the  comer  of  Achsen.  He  soon 
reached  a  spot  where  a  ledge  of  rock  proiected  into  the  lake,  affording  a  ^d  landing- 
place.  Calling  to  the  crew  to  be  careful  of  the  vessel  in  this  dangerous  locality,  he  steered 
straight  for  the  rock,  drove  the  vessel  against  it,  seized  his  crosH-bow,  and  leaped  ashore. 
Then  with  a  vigorous  exertion  of  his  sturdy  arm,  he  pushed  off  the  vessel  into  the  lake, 
and  left  it  tossmg  in  the  waves,  while  he  swiftly  ran  across  the  Canton  to  a  steep  bank 
overhanging  the  road  from  Brunnen  to  KQssnacht,  along  which  he  knew  that  the  Gover- 
nor must  pass.  Meantime,  after  a  perilous  buffet  with  the  storm,  Gsssleb  and  his  ser- 
vants, full  of  wrath  against  Tell,  reached  Brunnen,  and  took  horses  for  the  castle.  The 
cavalcade  passed  the  spot  of  Tell's  concealment,  as  he  expected,  who,  watching  his  o^- 
|>ortunity,  while  Gbssler  was  in  the  act  of  devising  schemes  for  the  capture  of  the  fbgi- 
tive,  once  more  drew  the  oross-bow,  and  an  avenging  arrow  pierced  the  Governor's 
heart.    Tell  mode  good  his  escape  forthwith.' 

Illustrated  by  seroral  wood-engravings,  of  various  merit,  and  well  printed. 


Elsie  Venkeb  :   a   Somakce   of  DEsrnrr.     By  Ouver  Wkitdell  Houiss.    In  two 
Volumes  :  pp.  600.    Boston :  Tickkor  anb  Fields. 

Thb  reader  of  these  two  handsome  volumes  will  find  *  The  Pro/e$sor^s 
Story '  even  more  interesting  in  its  completed  state,  and  under  its  new  title, 
than  when  it  appeared  pieoe-meal  in  the  pages  of  *  The  Atlantic  Monthly.'  We  * 
had  not  read  it  in  its  ^entirety  *  until  now :  and  without  the  requisite  space  to 
give  the  'reason  for  the  faith  which  is  within  us,'  we  may  nevertheless  say, 
that  we  have  seen  nothing  firom  Dr.  Holmes'  pen  which  promised  so  well  to 
enhance  his  far-extended  yet  increasing  reputation.  *  £lsie  Vbnnbr  '  is  a  sin- 
gular story,  with  a  heroine  whose  idiosyncrasy  is  remarkable,  and  a  number  of 
surrounding  characters  all  fairly  brought  out  Even  when  the  writer  makes 
some  of  his  personages  talk  about  philosophy  and  religion,  he  contrives  not  to 
weary  the  reader.  The  characters  are  decidedly  individualized,  but  toned  down 
so  as  not  to  present  harsh  or  too  bold  outlines. 
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Intibminolxj)  Notes  or  Knickerbocker  Editorial  Karrativb  and  Cor- 
RBflPONDENCE. —  We  haTO  just  come  across  two  unimportant  notes  among  our 
resenred  Letters  of  the  Past,  from  two  former  friends  and  correspondents,  each 
eminent  in  his  particular  sphere,  although  the  sphere  of  each  was  widely  dif- 
ferent Both  have  long  heen  gone  from  the  earth ;  hut  the  sight  of  their  hand- 
writing has  brought  each  of  them  viyidly  before  us,  precisely  as  they  *  lived  and 
moTed  and  had  their  being*  among  us.  Let  us  beg^n  our  brief  reminiscence, 
(for  to  that  our  crowded  pages  must  confine  our  present  *  Intermingled  Notes,0 
by  first  recalling  some  EecollecUoru  of  the  B&c,  Henry  B,  Bascom^  of  the  Me- 
thodist  Church.  Accompanying  a  communication  for  the  Knickerbocker,  was 
a  brief  note  to  the  Editor,  written  in  February,  1830,  which  has  *  opened  the 
flood-gates  of  Memory,*  and  brought  back  the  eloquent  Bascom,  in  all  his  linea- 
ments, and  with  all  his  wonderful  expression,  and  ineffaceable  personal  pre- 
sence, just  as  we  saw  and  heard  him,  for  the  first  time  in  the  Greene-street 
Methodist  Church  in  this  city,  so  many  long  summers  ago :  an  oppressively  hot 
Sunday ;  and  yet  we  stood  in  the  main  aisle,  which  was  crowded  to  the  pulpit- 
stairs,  the  other  aisles  and  every  seat  being  equally  full,  without  for  a  moment 
being  aware  of  the  slightest  inconvenience.  The  great  Robert  Hall  is  said  to 
have  remarked  of  Joseph  Benson,  an  eloquent  English  divine  of  the  Methodist 
persuasion,  that  he  was  '  a  tremendous  preacher :  he  was  perfectly  irresistible.* 
Such  was  our  impression  of  Bascom.  If  we  were  asked  what  it  was,  over  al- 
most every  other  attribute,  which  made  Bascom*s  eloquence  so  impressive,  we 
should  say  that  it  was  a  profound,  over-mastering  earnestness;  an  energy 
which  was  overpowering.  On  the  occasion  upon  which  we  first  heard  him,  his 
^  fame  had  preceded  him  ;  but  of  this  he  seemed  unconscious,  for  he  had  been 
accustomed  to  crowds  waiting  upon  his  ministrations.  When  the  second  hymn 
was  concluded  —  and  it  was  sun^  by  the  whole  congregation  to  one  of  those 
sweet,  plaintive  tunes,  so  characteristic  of  the  devotional  music  of  the  Method- 
ists —  Mr.  Bascom  arose.  *  That  *  first  appeal,  which  is  to  the  eye,*  was  greatly 
in  his  favor.  His  person  had  a  commanding  presence,  and  as  well  in  tiiis  par- 
ticular, as  in  the  firm,  compressed  mouth,  the  ample  brow,  and  large,  searching 
black  eyes,  he  bore  a  very  striking  resemblance  to  Daniel  Webster.  The  ex- 
pression of  his  countenance  was  thoughtful  and  impressive : 

*  Desf  on  his  front  enj(nxen^ 

Deliberation  sat,  and  public  care ;  his  look 
Drew  audience  and  attention  still  as  night, 
Or  summer's  noon-tide  air.' 
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Naming  his  text,  in  a  Toice  deq>  but  slightly  husky,  he  proceeded,  somewhat 
tamely,  as  it  appeared  to  us,  although  systematically,  to  lay  down  his  premises, 
array  his  arguments,  and  marshal  his  proofs.  While  we  were  yet  in  *  a  state 
of  dubiety '  whether  or  no  his  audience  were  not  to  be  treated  to  a  merely  nebu- 
lous disquisition,  of  no  particular  merit,  and  asking,  mentally,  whether  thii 
could  be  the  man  whom  Hbnbt  Glat  had  pronounced  the  greatest  natural 
orator  he  had  ever  heard,  a  brilliant  thought,  wreaked  upon  eloquent  and 
original  expression,  enchained  our  attention ;  and  thenceforward,  to  the  close 
of  the  discourse,  we  wist  not  that  we  were  occupying  a  narrow  spot  in  the 
middle  of  a  crowded  aisle  —  *  cabined,  cribbed,  confined,  bound  in^ — with  the 
thermometer  at  ninety.  When  once  fully  engrossed  with  his  subject,  (the 
progress  and  effects  of  the  Christian  faith,  and  the  arguments  in  &Tor  of  its 
promulgation,)  every  eye  in  the  congregation  was  upon  the  speaker,  and  each 
heart  beat  quicker,  as  the  glowing  thoughts  dropped  from  his  tongue.  His 
similes  were  vivid  and  striking,  to  a  degree ;  his  impressions  of  nature,  and  the 
comparisons  which  he  drew  from  her  external  aspects,  were  not  minute  and  in 
detaiL  They  were  upon  a  noble  scale  —  taking  in  whole  continents  and  seas. 
Such  was  the  character  of  that  portion  of  his  discourse,  wherein  he  spake  of 
the  past  ages,  to  whom  the  great  volume  of  nature  was  a  sealed  book ;  who  saw 
no  God  in  the  works  of  his  hand  ;  who  could  read  the  starry  rhythm  of  the 
heavens,  survey  the  towering  mountains,  the  rivers  sweeping  to  the  main ;  who 
could  hear  the  roar  of  the  great  ocean,  and  the  far-sounding  cataract,  and  see  in 
all  these  no  evidences  of  the  Power  who  spake,  and  they  existed.  He  was 
scarcely  less  effective,  in  describing  the  origin  and  spread  of  the  Christian  faith. 
The  good  seed  had  been  sown,  and  for  eighteen  hundred  years  it  had,  in  one 
way  or  another,  been  producing  fruit.  The  germ  expanded,  and  the  tree  had 
arisen  and  spread,  until  the  nations  of  the  world  sat  under  its  branches. 
Efforts  had  often  been  made  to  root  it  out,  and  to  destroy  it  The  lightnings 
of  persecution  had  scathed  it — the  axe  of  the  wicked  had  sought  to  lop  its 
boughs — the  wild  boar  .of  the  forest  had  whetted  its  tusk  against  its  time- 
worn  trunk — yet  still,  in  living  green,  it  spread  its  inviting  arms  abroad,  every 
where  over-shadowing  evil  with  good.  Kingdom  after  kingdom  had  arisen, 
flourished  and  fiillen.  The  wrecks  of  dead  empires  —  the  long  labors  of  emperors  ^ 
and  kings,  of  principalities  and  powers  —  had  passed  away  on  that  deluge-flood 
of  earthly  grandeur,  ever  rolling  onward  to  the  ocean  of  eternity ;  yet  still  afar 
widened  the  blessings  of  Christianity.  Like  the  beams  of  the  sun,  each  ray 
had  radiated  in  separate  streams  of  light ;  but  they  were  soon  swallowed  up 
in  one  glad  effulgence,  blessing  all  upon  whom  it  fell,  even  as  the  common  light 
9t  heaven. 

These  remembrances  can  afford  the  reader  little  save  a  faint  idea  of  the 
general  character  of  one  or  two  of  his  positions  and  illustrations.  The  nervous 
style,  the  appropriate  gesture,  the  beaming  eye,  may  be  imagined,  but  must  have 
been  seen  to  be  realized.  The  very  hesitation,  which  he  occasionally  manifested, 
in  making  a  selection  from  thoughts  which  were  pressing  for  utterance,  was  in 
itself  an  essential  feature  of  eloquence ;  for  when  the  key-word  unlocked  the 
treasure,  the  intellectual  flood  rolled  on  with  a  resistless  force,  the  greater  tnmk 
having  been  pent  up  and  kept  back ;  while  the  speaker's  language  illustrated 
and  adorned  his  thoughts,  as  li^t,  streaming  through  colored  glass,  heightens 
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the  objoet  it  fyis  upoa  Such  were  oar  impresskmB  of  the  pulpit  eflTorts  of  Mr. 
Bascom  ;  and  we  believe  them  to  be  faithful  counterparts  of  those  entertained 
by  all  who  heard  the  disooorse  to  which  we  hare  alluded. 

We  '  noised  abroad  *  our  impression  of  this  eloquent  discourse ;  and  as  he 
was  to  preach  the  next  Sunday  at  the  Tabernacle  in  Broadway,  we  induced  our 
friend  and  next-door  neighbor,  the  present  Editor. of  the  Neto-Yori  Daily 
Time%^  to  accompany  us  to  hear  him.  We  were  kindly  ushered  in  at  a  prirate 
side-door,  and  found  the  vast  space  within,  above  and  below,  and  back  of  the 
pulpit  in  the  choir,  crowded  to  repletion ;  so  much  so,  in  fact,  that  when  Mr. 
Basoom  came  in,  it  was  with  the  utmost  difficulty  that  the  preacher  was 
enabled  to  reach  the  sacred  desk.  We  were  exceedingly  disappointed  with  the 
sermon  which  Mr.  Bascom  preached  upon  this  occasion.  He  was  placed  before 
that  immense  auditory  as  a  clerical  *  Lion  of  the  West ; '  and  it  was  but  too  ap- 
parent that  the  preacher  felt  himself  as  occupying  a  place  at  the  bar  of  popular 
criticism ;  and  the  consequence  was,  a  decided  failure,  as  compared  with  the 
previous  effort,  which  had  given  him  such  an  immediate  metropolitan  fame. 
Ho  labored  hard ;  the  perspiration  rolled  from  his  broad,  noble  brow ;  but  the 
inspiration  which  seemed  to  inform  his  previous  discourse  was  altogether  want- 
ing. We  inferred  from  this  that  as  a  pulpit-orator,  Mr.  Bascom  was  very  un- 
equal. Indeed,  we  cannot  help  thinking,  that  he  had  his  '  moods ; '  and  that 
while  at  one  time  his  ^  whole  soul  went  forth  from  his  lips,*  like  Benson^  At 
others  his  spirit  *  struggled  for  utterance.*  He  was  our  honored  guest  at  din- 
ner, we  remember,  the  day  before  he  was  married :  and  our  friend  and  corre- 
spondent, Mr.  Schoolcraft  of  Washington,  who  was  present,  will  bear  us  wit- 
ness, that  it  was  difficult  for  himself^  (the  pleasantest  of  raconteur^,)  with 
*'  Dame  Knick  *  to  second  him,  to  rally  the  eloquent  divine  from  his  state  of 
semi-despondency.  He  did  laugh  once,  however,  when  we  said  to  him  that  we 
were  glctd  he  was  going  to  be  married :  adding,  that  we  did  n*t  know  why  we 
should  say  so,  either,  since  he  had  never  done  us  any  injury,  to  our  knowledge. 
The  following  note,  now  before  us,  accompanied  ^Impression*  of  the  Falls  of 
IRagara^  by  Bev.  H,  B,  Bascom^*  which  appeared  in  the  Knickerbockkr  Just 
twenty-two  years  ago : 

*L.  Qatlobd  Clark,  Esq.  : 

*  Mt  Diar  Sir  :  la  oomplying  with  your  request,  to  farniah  yOu  with  the  following 
letter,  for  pablication  in  the  Kmioxbrbookxr  Maoazikb,  I  must  claim  the  protection  of 
one  of  the  most  indalgent  canons  of  oriticism ;  that  which  suggests,  that  every  produc- 
tion, claiming  to  be  a  mere  revelation  of  personal  impression  and  private  feeling,  should 
be  judged  of  mainly  in  view  of  the  mind's  peculiar  state,  in  giving  it  birth.  The  an- 
nexed sketch,  except  the  last  paragraph,  was  written  upon  an  angle  of  *•  Table  Rock,' 
at  the  instance,  and  for  the  exclusive  gratification,  of  a  friend,  and  without  any,  the 
most  remote,  reference  to  publication,  then  or  subsequentiy.  It  was  produced  under  the 
influence  of  high-wrought  feeling,  and  does  little  more  than  reveal  the  heart's  mythology, 
in  presence  of  one  of  the  most  fearfhl  manifestations  of  the  power  and  grandeur  of 
physical  nature.  If  the  feeliny  which  gave  birth  to  the  fragment  you  have  adced  for 
publieation,  be  responded  to  by  the  reader,  I  have  nothing  to  regret,  and  nothing  farther 
to  hope  for. 

*  Very  truly  and  sincerely, 
.  'iTM.ForA^  JWnMrry.lSW.  H.  &  BASComJ 
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This  sketch  of  the  Great  Catsract  partook  of  the  finest  duaractaristics  of 
Mr.  Bascom's  style.  It  was  the  most  graphic,  the  most  powerful  description 
of  this  great  *  Wonder  of  the  World  *  which  we  ever  read.  It  was  widely 
copied  entire  in  many  of  the  public  journals  of  this  country,  as  well  as  in  many 
English  publications,  with  the  highest  encomiums.  We  subjoin  one  or  two 
brief  passages  from  the  article  in  question : 

*  I  HATS  seen,  Bunrejed  and  communed  with  the  whole  I  —  and  awed  and  bewildered, 
as  if  enchanted  before  the  reyealment  of  a  mystery,  I  attempt  to  write.  You  ask  me  in 
your  last  for  some  detailed,  Teritable  account  of  the  Falls,  and  I  should  be  glad  to 
gratify  you:  but  how  shall  I  essay  to  paint  a  scene  that  so  utterly  baflBes  all  conception, 
and  renders  worse  than  fruitless  every  attempt  at  description  ?  In  five  minutes  after  my 
arrival,  on  the  evening  of  the  fifth,  I  descended  the  winding-path  from  the  ^  Pavilion,* 
on  the  Canadian  side,  and  for  the  first  time  in  my  Ufe,  saw  this  unequalled  cascade  from 
'  Table  Bock : '  the  whole  indescribable  scene,  in  bold  outline,  burstmg  on  my  view  at 
once.  I  bad  heard  and  read  much,  and  imagined  more,  of  what  was  before  me.  I  was 
perfectly  familiar  with  the  oflen-told,  the  far^travelled  story  of  what  I  saw ;  but  the 
overpowering  reality  on  which  I  was  gazing,  motionless  as  the  rock  on  which  I  stood, 
deprived  me  of  recollection,  anniliilated  all  curiosity ;  and  with  emotions  of  sublimity 
till  now  unfelt,  and  all  unearthly,  the  involuntary  exclamation  escaped  me :  '  Ood  of 
Grandeur  t  what  a  scene  ! ' 

*  But  the  mtgesty  of  the  sight,  and  the  interest  of  the  moment,  how  depict  them  ? 
The  huge  amplitude  of  water,  tumbling  in  foam  above,  and  dashing  on,  arched  and 
pillared  as  it  glides,  until  it  reaches  the  precipice  of  the  chtttej  and  then,  in  one  vast 
column,  bounding  with  maddening  roar  and  rush  into  the  depths  beneath,  presents  a 
spectacle  so  unutterably  iq)palling,  that  language  falters ;  words  are  no  longer  signs,  and 
I  despair  giving  you  any  adequate  idea  of  what  I  saw  and  felt  Yet  this  is  not  all.  The 
eye  and  the  mind  necessarily  take  in  other  objects,  as  parts  of  the  grand  panorama ; 
forests,  cliflk  and  islands ;  banks,  foam  and  spray ;  wood,  rock  and  precipice ;  dimmed 
with  the  rising  fog  and  mist,  and  obscurely  gilded  by  the  softening  tints  of  the  rainbow. 
These  all  belong  to  the  picture;  and  the  effect  of  the  whole  is  immeasurably  heightened 
by  the  noise  of  the  cataract,  now  reminding  you  of  the  reverberations  of  the  heavens  in 
a  tempest,  and  then  of  the  eternal  roar  of  ocean,  when  angered  by  the  winds  1 

*  The  concave  bed  of  rock,  from  which  the  water  falls  some  two  hundred  feet  into 
the  almost  boundless  reservoir  beneath,  is  the  section  of  a  circle,  which  at  first  sight 
from  Table  Bock  presents  something  like  the  geometrical  curve  of  the  rainbow ;  and 
the  wonders  of  the  grand  *  crescent,'  thus  advantageously  thrown  upon  the  eye  in  combi- 
nation, and  the  appropriate  sensations  and  conceptions  heightened  by  the  crash  and 
boom  of  the  waters,  render  the  sight  more  surpassingly  sublime  than  any  thing  I  hare 
ever  looked  upon  or  conceived  of.  As  it  regards  my  thoughts  and  feelings  at  the  time, 
I  can  help  you  to  no  conception  of  their  character.  Overwhelming  astonishment  was 
the  only  bond  between  thought  and  thought ;  and  wild,  and  vague,  and  boundless,  were 
the  associations  of  the  hour  I  Before  me  the  strength  and  fulness  of  the  congregated 
*  hikes  of  the  north'  were  enthroned  and  concentrated  within  a  circumference  embraced 
by  a  single  glance  of  the  eye  I  Here  I  saw,  roUmg  and  dashing  at  the  rate  of  twenty- 
five  hundred  millione  ef  tons  per  day,  neariy  one  half  of  all  the  fresh  water  upon  the 
suilace  of  the  globe !  On  the  American  side  I  behold  a  vast  deluge,  nine  hundred  feet 
in  breadth,  with  a  fidl  of  one  hundred  and  eighty  or  ninety,  met  fifty  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  gulf  by  a  huge  prcjection  of  rock,  which  seems  to  break  the  descent  and 
eontinuity  of  the  flood,  only  to  increase  its  fierce  and  overwhelming  bound.  And  turn- 
ing to  the  *  crescent^'  I  saw  the  mingled  rush  of  foam  and  tide,  dashing  with  fearful  strife 
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and  deipente  eranlatioii — foar  hawlred  yxda  of  the  tbeei  rough  and  apany,  and  the 
remaining  Uiree  hnndred  a  deep  aea-like  maaa  of  iiving  green — rolling  and  beaTing  Uke 
a  sheet  of  emerald.  Eren  imagination  failed  me,  and  I  oould  think  of  nothing  but  ooean 
let  loose  from  hia  bed,  and  seeking  a  deeper  golf  below  I  The  fury  of  the  water  at  the 
termination  of  its  fall,  combined  with  the  columned  strength  of  the  cataract  and  the 
deafening  thunder  of  the  flood,  are  at  once  inconceivable  and  indescribable.  No  fana- 
gination,  however  creative,  can  correspond  with  the  grandeur  of  the  reality.  ...  As 
I  leaned  over  Table  Rock,  and  cast  my  eye  downward  upon  the  billowy  turbulence 
of  the  angry  depth,  where  the  waters  were  tossing  and  whirling,  coiling  and  springing 
with  the  energy  of  an  earthquake,  and  a  rapidity  that  almost  mocked  my  vision,  I  found 
the  scene  sufficient  to  appal  a  sterner  spirit  than  mine ;  and  I  was  gUul  to  turn  away  and 
relieve  my  mind  by  a  sight  of  the  surrounding  scenery;  bays,  islands,  shores,  and 
forests,  every  where  receding  in  due  perspective.  The  rainbows  of  the  *  crescent'  and 
American  ade,  wliich  arc  only  visible  from  the  western  bank  of  the  Niagara,  and  in  th« 
afternoon,  seem  to  diminish  somewhat  from  the  awfhlness  of  the  scene  and  to  g^ve  it  an 
aspect  of  rich  and  mellow  grandeur,  not  unlike  the  bow  of  promise,  throwing  its  assur- 
ing radiance  over  the  retiring  waters  of  the  deluge.* 

Touching  the  other  eminent  friend  and  correspondent  to  whom  we  alluded 
in  the  introduction  to  the  present  reminisccntial  ^  screed,*  we  shall  haye  some- 
what to  say  in  our  next  number. 


Gossip  with  Rbadbbs  and  Cobrespondbnts. —  Well,  how  do  you  like  the 
looks  of  the  yarmint  ?  *  said  a  *  south-wester'  to  a  *  down-caster,*  who  was  gazing 
with  round-eyed  wonder,  and  evidently  for  the  first  time,  at  a  huge  alligator, 
with  wide-open  jaws,  on  the  muddy  banks  of  the  Mississippi.  '  Wal,*  replied 
the  Yankee,  '  he  an*t  what  yedu  may  call  a  hanmm  critter,  but  he 's  got  a 
great  deal  of  openness  when  he  smiles  !  *  And  so,  thought  we,  has  a  grizzly 
bear,  after  reading  the  startling  adventures,  and  examining  the  still  more  start- 
ling pictures  recorded  and  contained  in  the  ^Adventures  of  James  Oapen 
Adams^  Mountaineer  and  Griuly  Bear-Exinter^  of  Calif omia^  an  illustrated 
volume  from  the  press  of  Cbosbt,  Nichols,  Lbe  and  Cohpany,  Boston ;  recently 
published.  The  announcement  of  the  death  of  *  Old  Adams,*  not  long  since, 
not  less  than  fhe  exhibition  of  his  *  Pacific  Museum  *  in  this  city,  where  his 
famous  collection  of  ^Qrizzlys,*  and  his  perfect  command  over  them,  at- 
tracted the  wonder  of  the  public,  will  ^ve  new  interest  to  this  auto-biographi- 
cal history  of  his  strange  career.  '  Old  Adams,*  as  he  was  called,  though  he 
was  not  an  old  man  when  he  died,  was  brought  up  to  the  trade  of  shoemak- 
ing :  but  he  had  a  soul  above  shoe-soles ;  and  when  he  was  ^  out  of  his  time,' 
threw  aside  his  pegging-awl,  and  hired  himself  to  a  company  of  show-men  as 
a  collector  of  wild  beasts,  for  which  he  hunted  through  the  forests  of  Maine, 
New-Hampshire,  and  Vermont,  where  he  captured  many  panthers,  wolves, 
wild-cats,  and  the  like :  but  such  '  small  deer '  were  not  sufficient  for  his  am- 
bition :  and  following  his  erident  *  mission,*  after  various  failures  in  various 
speculations,  we  find  him  in  the  mines  of  Northern  California,  where  he  makes 
big  *  piles*  at  one  tune,  and  loses  them  at  another ;  until  at  last  he  betakes 
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himself  to  the  *  scened  and  nigged  Bhouldera  of  the  Siem  Neytda,*  armed  and 
equipped  as  a  mountain  hmiter:  a  Kentucky  and  Tennessee  rifle,  carrying 
balls  thirty  and  sixty  to  the  pound,  a  Colt*s  Revolyer,  '  several  Bowie-kniTea,* 
a  few  *  tools,*  seyeral  pairs  of  blankets,  a  little  clothing ;  and  this  was  all.  The 
fragrance  of  the  pines,  and  the  freshness  and  beauty  of  nature  in  those  moun- 
tain-regions, he  tells  us,  were  perfectly  delightful  to  him.  The  mountain  air 
was  in  his  nostrils,  the  erergreens  above,  and  the  eternal  rocks  around,  and  ho 
himself  seemed  to  be  a  part  of  the  vast  landscape.  Such  of  our  metropolitan 
readers  as  may  have  visited  our  auto-biographist's  collection  '  up-town,'  know 
tliat  notwithstanding  the  admiration  which  he  had  for  his  black  and  cinnamon 
bears,  his  panthers,  his  wolves,  and  the  like,  yet  his  affections  were  with  his 
beloved  *'  Grizzlys.'  Samson,  who  made  the  ground  of  the  tent  tremble,  was  a 
great  fiivorite;  nor  were  *Lady  Washington,*  noble  *Ben  Franklin,*  and  his 
foster-brother,  the  *  Ramblsb,*  second  in  his  regard.  Hence  we  are  not  sur- 
prised to  find  that  he  considers  the  ^  Grizzly  Bear  *  of  California  and  Oregon 
the  'monarch  of  American  beasts,  and  in  many  respects  the  most  fon^idable 
animal  to  be  enooimtered  in  the  world.*    He  says : 

*  In  compariflon  with  the  lion  of  Africa  and  the  tiger  of  Asia,  though  these  mav 
exhibit  more  activity  and  blood-thirstiness,  the  grizzly  is  not  second  in  courage  and  ex- 
cels them  in  power.  Like  the  regions  which  he  inhabits,  there  is  a  vastness  in  his 
strength,  which  makes  him  a  fit  companion  for  the  monster  trees  and  giant  rocks  of  the 
Sierra,  and  places  him,  if  not  the  first,  at  least  in  the  first  rank,  of  all  quadrupeds. 

*  The  lion,  celebrated  from  time  immemorial  as  a  noble  and  generous  brute,  is,  I 
grant,  a  splendid  animal.  When  seen  in  l^s  native  wilds,  with  head  erect  and  black 
mane  floating  over  mighty  shoulders,  he  presents  a  magnificent  spectacle.  AVbcii 
standing  at  bay  also,  with  eye  darting  fire,  and  lashing  his  tawny  sides  with  fury,  he 
mokes  a  terrific  picture.  Hundreds  and  hundreds  of  years  ago,  when  animals  first  be- 
came known  to  literature,  impressed  with  his  proud  bearing,  the  fabulists  awarded  to 
lilm  his  splendid  reputation ;  they  clothed  him  with  the  attributes  of  miycsty ;  and  few, 
unce  then,  have  ventured  to  deny  his  royalty,  none  to  dispute  his  title  of  king  of 
beasts.  But,  pursue  him  into  his  kirs,  follow  him  on  his  mid-night  prowls,  and  you 
soon  detect  the  sneaking,  cat-like  qualities,  which  are  bom  in  him,  and  which  must  and 
will  exhibit  themselves  in  one  mode  or  another.  Before  the  world,  the  lion  stands 
noble,  magnificent,  magnammous;  but  in  private  life,  he  Is  rapacious,  cruel,  ever 
watchful  for  advantages,  and  frequently  a  feeder  on  carrion. 

*  The  tiger  of  India  occupies  a  place  in  natural  history  next  the  lion,  and  is  classed 
with  him  among  the  most  powerful  and  mighty  brutes.  His  path,  it  is  true,  is  always 
red  with  blood,  but  it  is  the  blood  of  inferiors ;  he  fears  lus  equals,  and  flies  from  those 
above  him.  Like  a  midnight  assassin,  ho  creeps  through  his  native  jungles,  and  makes 
a  desolation  around  him ;  but  his  is  the  might  of  blood  and  butchery. 

*  The  grizzly  bear  of  California,  in  the  consciousness  of  strength  and  the  magna- 
nimity of  courage,  alone  of  all  animals,  stand  unappalled  in  the  face  of  any  enemy,  and 
tarns  not  from  the  sight  of  man.  He  may  not  seek  the  conflict,  but  he  never  flics  from 
it.  He  may  not  feed  upon  royal  meat,  nor  feel  the  flow  of  royal  blood  in  his  veins ; 
but  he  is  unapproachable,  overwhelming.  The  lion  and  the  tiger  are  like  the  desert 
with  its  fiery  simoons  and  tornadoes ;  the  grizzly  bear  of  Califomia,  like  the  moun- 
tains with  their  frosts  and  avaknchcs. 

*  This  was  the  animal  which  ranged,  monarch  of  all  he  surveyed,  on  every  side  of 
me.    I  frequently  saw  him ;  he  was  to  be  found,  I  knew,  in  the  bushy  goiges  in  all 
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diroctiQiia ;  and  Bomethnoa,  in  my  hunts,  I  would  send  »  diite&i  ihofc aftw  him;  but,  at 

a  general  rule,  during  thia  first  winter,  I  pud  him  the  reapect  to  keep  out  of  hia  way ; 
and  he  seemed  somewhat  ceremonious  in  return.' 

We  should  like  to  gije  some  prttctieal  pictares  of  the  wild  hunter's  camp- 
lifo  in  the  vast,  unbroken  wilderness-region  which  he  trayersed ;  but  a  mere 
outline-sketch  in  these  three  or  four  brief  passages,  is  all  for  which  we  can 
make  room : 

*  Our  camp  consisted  merely  of  a  convenient  spot  where  wood^  water,  and  herbage 
were  near  at  hand.  There  we  would  unpack  our  mules,  turn  them  out  to  graae,  and 
build  a  large  fire,  which  was  seldom  allowed  to  go  down.  In  the  day,  this  fire  aerred 
for  culinary  purposes ;  at  night,  for  warmth  and  protection.  I  slept  iuTariably  in  my 
blankets,  upon  the  ground ;  never  in  any  house,  or  within  any  indosure,  unless  the 
weather  was  rainy,  when  a  few  boughs,  disposed  into  a  kind  of  booth,  would  constitato 
all  my  shelter  from  the  elements.  On  a  few  ooeasi<»s,  a  blanket  was  spread  to  keep  off 
the  rain  or  dampness ;  but,  as  a  general  rule,  my  bed  was  entirely  exposed. 

*  M;  comrades  were  accustomed  to  crowd  about  the  fire,  and  lie  with  their  feet 
fairiy  toasting  at  the  coals.  It  was  my  practice,  on  the  contrary,  to  remove  a  short  dis- 
tance, and  sleep  in  the  dark,  so  that,  in  case  of  attack  I  might  have  a  better  view  of  in- 
trudera,  and  myself  not  be  seen.  My  bed  consisted  of  coarse  and  heavy  blankets,  with 
a  bag  full  of  dried  grass,  by  way  of  pillow ;  and,  as  there  was  always  danger  of  being 
waked  by  wild  beasts  or  thieves,  my  rifie  was  kept  constantly  wrapped  with  mo  in  the 
blankets,  thus  protecting  from  the  dew,  as  well  as  being  always  ready  for  use  at  an  in- 
stant's warning.  My  other  weapons  were  likewise  kept  about  me,  ever  ready  for  any 
occasion  of  peril  which  might  arise.  Nor  was  my  sleep  any  the  more  troubled  on  ac- 
count of  this  hard  bed,  and  its  liability  to  disturbance.  Rarely  did  I  pass  a  night  that 
the  bowls  of  wolves  and  coyotes,  or  the  shrieks  of  panthers,  did  not  lull  me  to  slum- 
ber ;  but  never  was  my  sleep  sounder  or  more  refreshing.  The  active  life  I  led,  early 
rising,  a  generous  flow  of  animal  spirits,  and  a  simple  and  temperate  diet,  made  my  rest 
at  night  sweet  and  grateful,  beyond  all  the  capabilities  of  feather-beds  and  spring-mat- 
tresses.' 

*  Old  Aj>ams  ^  was  always  up  be|bre  aun-riae,  and  '  out  upon  the  hunt,'  hav- 
ing previously  roused  hi^t  companions,  putting  one  to  mule-foddering,  anothor 
to  getting  breakfast    Their  morning  repast  was  something  primitive : 

*■  BaxAKrAST  consisted,  generally,  of  fresh  meat  broiled  upon  the  coals,  or  roasted  on 
spits  before  the  fire ;  and  we  drank  only  water,  except  sometimes,  when  not  in  a  hurry 
for  a  hunt,  when  coffee  or  tea  was  made.  If  we  had  them ;  if  we  did  not  have  them, 
roasted  acorns  or  other  seeds  served  as  a  substitute  for  coffee,  and  different  sorts  of 
fragrant  herbs  for  tea.  A  few  kettles  and  pots  of  civilized  manufacture,  we  used,  when 
necessary  for  our  cooking,  but  for  genei*al  purposes  Indian  utensils.  One  of  these, 
which  was  of  great  service,  was  a  pail  made  of  solid  wood,  in  form  like  a  wash-bowl, 
with  a  flat  bottom,  and  capable  of  holding  about  two  gallons.  The  natives  made  it  by 
heating  an  end  of  a  long  stone  red-hot,  wrapping  the  other  end  in  bark,  so  as  to  hold 
it  In  the  hands,  and  grmding  and  rubbmg  with  it  in  the  wood,  until  tiie  bowl  was  burnt 
out  Bowls  and  dishes,  likewise,  they  make  in  the  same  way,  and  value  higtily ;  it  re- 
quiring much  time,  care,  trouble  and  skill  to  fashion  them. 

*  As  the  day  was  generally  spent  away  from  camp,  we  carried  lunch  along  with  us 
on  our  excursions,  and  this  consisted  of  strips  of  meat  dried  in  the  sun.  While  at 
work  upon  a  trap  or  other  stmctnre  requiring  Ume,  we  kept  a  bag  of  this  meat  sus- 
pended in  a  tree  near  the  scene  of  labor,  from  which  we  used  as  required,  occasionally 
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rotstiDg  it,  to  render  it  more  edible  and  palatable.  Fresh  meat  at  camp,  and  indeed 
wbererer  we  had  it,  was  Inyariably  swmoig  in  trees,  being  tied  to  a  lariat,  which  was 
passed  oyer  a  limb  and  hoisted  up;  it  was  thus  kept  out  of  the  reach  of  prowling 
beasts  until  needed,  when  it  was  easUy  lowered. 

*  Dinner  was  our  chief  meal ;  but  the  time  at  which  we  eijoyed  it  was  irregular,  do- 
pending  upon  many  circumstances;  being  sometimes  delayed  until  the  middle  of  the 
night,  though  usually  taking  place  shortly  after  sun-down.  This  meal  larely  wanted  an 
excellent  roast,  and  good  drink  of  its  kind ;  also  such  cakes  and  bread  as  we  could  make, 
and  many  little  delicacies  which  nature  threw  with  lavish  hand  before  us.  Plums,  cher- 
ries, berries  of  Tarious  kinds,  small  game  of  all  varieties,  which  the  region  afforded, 
and  a  thousand  little  titbits  which  our  experience  taught,  or  our  ingenuity  devised, 
graced  our  board  at  this  meal.  Frequently  have  I  dined  at  the  Astor  House,  in  Ncw- 
Tork,  and  at  firs^dass  hotels  in  various  parts  of  the  Union,  and  have  eaten  as  splendid 
dinners  as  the  best  cooks  in  the  country  ever  spread,  but  for  real  good  relish,  give  me  a 
camp-dinner  in  the  mountains.  A  mountun  appetite  is  more  savory  than  the  richest 
dish  ever  conceived  by  a  French  gourmand.* 

If  Adams  reached  *camp^  in  time,  after  his  return  from  his  dailj  labors,  he 

*  played  with  his  pets  *  in  the  evening,  spending  two  or  three  hours  in  feeding 
and  training  them.  If  he  could  hAYo  had  a  brisk  elephant  or  two  to  lighten 
up  the  *  social  drde,'  the  company  would  have  been  still  more  *  select'  But 
our  notice  must  *  ^>ropinque  an  end : '  leaving  the  numerous  records  of  bear- 
capture,  and  the  thousand^md-one  perils  of  the  brave  huntsman  for  the  unan- 
ticipated enjoyment  of  the  reader.  Poor  'Old  Adaus*  has  gone,  but  his  mem- 
ory lives,  and  uill  live  while  energy  and  intrepid  daring  are  honored  among 
men.  He  is  the  *  Grizzly '  Booke  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  *  and  it  will  go 
nigh  to  be  thought  so,  shortly.'  Even  now,  a  clever  artist,  who  had  *  studied ' 
him,  is  gathering  daguerreotypes  and  photographs  in  order  to  paint  a  portrait 
of  him ;  and  he  is  also  being  *  sculped '  by  a  rising  sculptor.  Ho  seems  to 
have  had  a  sod  presentiment  that  he  had  not  long  to  live.  The  very  last  words 
he  writes  are  these :  '  As  I  come  to  the  end  of  my  book,  I  cannot  but  reflect 
that  my  life  likewise  approaches  its  close.  I  have  looked  on  death  in  nuiny 
forms,  and  trust  that  I  can  meet  it  whenever  it  comos  with  a  stout  heart  and 
steady  nerves.  If  I  could  choose,  I  would  wish,  since  it  was  my  destiny  to 
become  a  mountaineer  and  grizzly  bear-hunter  of  California,  to  finish  my 
career  in  the  Sierra  Nevada.  There  would  I  fitin  lie  down  with  the  Ladt,  Bin, 
and  Ramblbb  at  my  side ;  there,  surely,  I  could  find  rest  through  the  long 
future,  among  the  eternal  rocks  and  evergreen  pines.'  To  our  mind,  there  is 
somethudg  very  touching  in  this.  -  -  -  An  unknown  Brooklyn  friend,  whose 
kind  words  *  us-ward '  are  cordially  cherished,  speaking  of  our  *  severed  halfj* 
says :  *•  I  hnew  Ollapod,  although  I  never  saw  him.     How  I  have  enjoyed  his 

*  Papers,'  and  still  enjoy  them  t  I  seem  to  hear  again  the  rustle  of  the  leaves 
as  I  wander  through  the  grand  old  woods ;  the  careless,  happy  laugh  of  boys 
and  girls,  as  we  clamber  over  the  hill-side  in  search  of  strawberries  ;  the  loud 
shout,  as  we  boys  played  *  tag^  around  the  hay-stacks  in  the  meadow ;  the  quick, 
eager,  anxious  bark  of  *■  Trip '  as  he  thrust  his  head  under  the  *  corn-shocks,'  aa 
I  toppled  them  over,  in  search  of  mice  and  moles ;  and  if  none  were  found,  how 
earnestly  he  would  look  up  into  my  face,  his  ears  and  tail  erect,  and  with  eyea 
which  seemed  to  say :  *  Let 's  try  another  1 ' Why  is  it,  my  friend,  that  whilo 
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reading  the  ^  OUftpod  Pi^>0r8|^  depicting  country  scenes,  though  so  many  years 
haye  fled  since  the  fiurm-hoy  left  his  home,  the  *  big-lump '  will  come  up  in 
the  throat,  and  my  eyes  feel  as  though  I  had  been  riding  ag»nst  the  wind  ? 
Because  th&n^  life's  realities  had  not  grasped  me  so  roughly  ?  Or  because  I 
was  purer  ?  Or  because  I  belieTe  in  the  trite  old  saying,  that  *•  God  made  the 
country,  but  man  made  the  town  ?  *  Or  all  of  these  ?  But  I  not  only  feel  that 
I  know  you,  my  *  Gossipy '  Editoii,  and  him  who  has  *  gone  before ; '  but  me- 
thinks  I  have  some  slight  acquaintance  with  that  *  noble  array :  ^  St.  Lboer  ; 
*'  Quod,*  his  correspondence ;  our  *  blue-nosed  Cozzens  * ;  Mace,  the  Sloper ;  and 

many  others ;  firiends,  kind  firiends,  all  I How  universal  was  the  lore  of 

Ollapod  among  all  our  readers  I  Read  this  passage  from  a  recent  note  of  an 
ancient  and  dear  friend  and  school-fellow,  in  the  *  Old  Onondaga  *  region : 

'  Mt  room  is  famished  with  a  homely  old  fire-pUoe,  wide  and  deep,  hi  which  there 
iB  a  yule-log  and  blaang  stickg  of  seasoned  beach  and  mtple,  and  glowing  ooals  and 
crackling  splinters  iklling  off  in  little  flames.  On  the  sooty  chimney-back  are  circles, 
large  and  small,  of  fiery  stars ;  that  we  ss  boys  were  taught  to  think  ware  telegruns  of 
storms.  In  front  of  all  are  tall,  brazen  and-irona,  and  wire-screen  with  polished  band, 
on  which  our  little  feet  grew  warm  Just  before  we  said  oar  prayeis  and  *  laid  us  down  to 
sleep.'  Seated  there  toniay,  I  held  the  pleasant  pages  of  your  KxiCKiBBocna,  and 
from  the  Editor^s  Table  read  *  excerpts,'  etc,  etc  They  were  a  pleasant  under-tone  of 
harmony,  to  the  low,  distant  song  of  my  SouL  I  think  we  are  alike,  you  and  I,  in  the 
pleasuie  we  derive  from  our  reluctant  fondness  of  recalliug  scenes  and  friends  departed. 
There  u  a  pleasant  sorrow  in  it — a  'good  solemnity.*  It  makes  a  sort  of  Indian  Sum- 
mer for  the  Heart  There  is  a  Claude  Loeeaivs  Ught  diffused  thereby  on  all  our  view 
of  life.  I  never  feel  this  more,  and  I  think  you  do  not,  than  when  your  twin-brother 
Willis  is  remembered.  There  was  something  in  his  life  akin  to  his  memory :  so  that 
when  we  remember  him,  we  seem  to  be  tnth  him :  and  when  we  were  with  him,  seems 
now  as  if  we  were  then  only  remembering  him.  I  do  not  know  that  this  expresses 
what  I  mean,  namely,  that  deep,  pladd,  spiritual  tone  of  feeling,  which  was  the  key  to 
his  character,  and  which  was  ever  prompting  interior  vietos  of  another  life.  It  appeare 
in  those  exquisite  lines  on  the  death  of  his  wife,  from  whidi  you  quote.  How  often  I 
dwell  upon  them !  You  may  be  sore  they  were  written  under  a  temporary  and  partial 
experience  of  immortality.  He  was  not  all  mortal,  always,  while  he  lived  on  the 
earth.  .  .  .  Your  extracts  from  LoMorxLLow's  notes  of  gratulation  on  the  occasion 
of  your  wedding,  were  oharacteristio  and  pleasing,  lliey  prompted  me  to  turn  to  the 
*  KsicaEBBOOEEB  Galleet,*  to  read  again  that  beautiful  gush  of  song  by  Halleok  : 

*  I  'tb  greeted  many  a  hotmy  bride 
On  many  a  bridal  day,*  ete. 

'  Is  there  any  tlung  In  all  verse  more  lark-like,  more  inimitable  by  all  creatures,  ex- 
cept birds  of  sweetest  song  ? 

*  Haix  I  there  are  lonn  on  Bimmer*8  breese, 
And  dance  and  eong  in  ■ainnier*«  trees. 
And  chomies  of  birds  and  beet. 

And  borne  npon  their  morie^  tea 
Trom  vare  to  ware  meiodloiiily,*  etc 

'  *  I  tell  you  there  is  more  spontaneous  poetry  and  credentials  of  genius  in  that  piece 
than  mere  verse-writers  can  comprehend. 

*  We  have  sidgfatng  and  mild  weather,  witii  sm-ligfat  and  moon-ligfat  Yesterday 
and  today,  too,  we  had  sun-sets  of  purple  and  gold,  which,  if  we  could  understand  their 
sublime  beauty,  would  reveal  the  *  new  heaven  and  the  new  earth.'     _  J.  a.  a.' 
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Hear  also  what  a  firiend  and  correspondent,  writing  from  Franklin  (N;  H.) 
says  in  a  yery  recent  letter  to  the  Editor:  *When  I  ^went  unwillingly  to 
school,*  r  spent  my  holidays  in  joy  with  the  Knickbrbockir.  Such  company 
few  country  hoys  could  hoast  of ;  hetter  company  no  man  could  wish.  Through 
life  I  shall  remember  *  Harry  Franeo^^  from  *  Gimcraok  the  First,'  (the  story 
of  '  PoppT  Van  Buster,*)  to  the  crack  of  doom  and  end  of  time ;  John 
T.  Iryino's  ^  Attorney^  and  *  Harry  Harton^^  and  all  of  his  character-sketches 
which  have  appeared  since,  are  lite  men;  more  real  perhaps  than  if  they  had 
really  lived  and  been  partly  worn  away  by  the  world's  hard  rubs ;  Washino- 
TON  Irvino's  sketches,  too  —  what  was  like  them?  The  author  of  ^WiUon 
ContDorth^^  (Rev.  John  N.  Bellows,  a  brother  of  Rev.  Henrt  W.  Bellows,)  I 
never  knew ;  but  I  read  that  life  as  if  it  were  to  be  mine ;  for  I  was  a  boy, 
and  my  feelings  were  like  his.  Gk)D  knows  the  good  his  story  did  me  I  My 
he$t  friend  I  found  in  *•  Ollapod,'  the  lamented  ^  W.  Q.  C  Most  of  ail  Ameri- 
can men  was  he  like  *  Gentle  Elia  ; '  and  most  of  all  men,  like  a  true-hearted 
Christian.  I  never  taw  him ;  but  I  always  think  of  him  as  a  dear  brother.  I 
have  a  young  friend  named  after  him ;  I  keep  and  read  his  writings ;  and  I 
shall  always  '  hold  his  sweet  memory  in  my  heart*  Would  to  Gk>D  there  were 
more  men  like  him  in  the  world  I  *  -  -  .  -  Mrs.  Kibklani>,  we  remember,  in 
her  book  describing  life  in  the  interior  of  Michigan,  when  it  first  began  to  be 
settled,  gives  a  most  amusing  description  of  an  *  independent  gentleman,*  who 
drove  an  Englishman  and  his  two  daughters  in  a '  stage,*  one  windy,  rainy,  sour 
November  day,  over  one  of  the  roughest  and  most  unfrequented  roads  of  the 
whole  State.  In  the  midst  of  the  cold  storm,  a  log-house  by  the  way-side  is 
reached :  the  driver,  wet  to  the  skin,  jumps  off  his  box,  fastens  his  horses, 
runs  to  the  house,  and  '  spreads  himself '  before  the  fire.  The  Englishman 
lets  himself  out  of  the  lumbering  vehicle,  liberates  his  two  daughters,  and  all 
follow  the  driver  to  the  cabin.  *  How  is  this,  coachee !  *  exclaims  the  aston* 
ished  '  Britisher :  *  *  in  before  your  passengers  I  Where  are  our  trunks  ?  Our 
baggage  should  be  brought  in,  ye  kno*.  *  I  should  say  so  ^o,'  replied  the 
driver :  ^  if  it  was  Mnra,  /  should  bring  it  in,  any  how  I  *  But  the  independent 
Serrmnts  depicted  by  the  author  of  *  A  New  Home,*  are  more  than  exceeded  by 
the  exacting  *  helps  *  of  our  cities,  who  really  now-irdays  almost  change  places 
with  their  mistresses  :  yet  there  are  not  wanting  simUar  instances  on  '  the 
other  side,*  if  we  may  judge  from  the  manner  in  which  an  eccentric  English 
nobleman  was  obliged  to  *take  down*  an  ambitious  'flunkey,*  who  had  ap« 
plied  to  him  for  a  footman*s  situation : 

.  .  .  ^  During  breakfast  one  day,  Lord  Eardlxt  was  informed  that  a  person  had 
applied  for  a  footman*8  place,  then  vacant  He  was  ordered  into  the  room ;  and  a 
double-refined  specimen  of  a  yenut  greatly  detested  by  his  lordship,  made  his  appear- 
ance. The  manner  of  the  man  was  extremely  affected  and  consequential,  and  it  was 
evident  that  he  determined  to  lower  him  a  little. 

*  *  Well,  my  good  fellow,'  said  he,  *  what,  you  want  a  lackey's  place,  do  you?' 

*  *  I  came  about  an  upper  footman^s  situation,  my  lord,*  sidd  the  gentleman,  bridling 
up  his  head. 

*  *  Oh  I  do  ye,  db  ye,*  replied  Lord  Eardlkt;  *  I  keep  no  *  upper  servaoCe ; '  all  alike, 
an  alike  here.' 

^  ^Indeed,  my  lord,'  exclaimed  this  upper  footman,  with  an  air  of  shocked  dignity. 
^  What  department  then  am  I  to  consider  myself  expected  to  fill  ? ' 
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*  *  Department,  department !  *  quoth  mj  lord  in  a  tone  of  inquiry. 
'  *  In  what  eapaeUy,  mj  Lord  f* 

*  My  lord  repeated  the  word  *  capacity/  as  if  not  undentanding  its  ^plication  to 
the  present  subject. 

* '  I  mean,  my  lord/  explained  the  man,  *  what  shall  I  be  expected  to  do,  if  I  take 
iiiBtituaiioni* 

* '  Oh  I  you  mean  if  you  take  the  place.  I  onderstand  you  now,'  rqfoined  my  lord, 
*  why,  you  're  to  do  every  thing  but  sweep  the  chimneys  aiMl  clean  the  pig-sties^  and 
those  Idomytelf!^ 

*•  The  *  gentleman '  stared,  scarcely  knowing  what  to  make  of  this,  and  seemed  to 
wish  himself  out  of  the  room :  he,  however,  grinned  a  ghastly  smile,  and  after  a  short 
pause,  inquired :  *  What  $alary  does  your  lordship  give  ?  * 

*  *  Salary,  salary ! '  reiterated  his  incorrigible  lordship ;  *  do  n't  know  the  word, 
do  n't  know  the  word,  my  good  man.' 

*  Again  the  gentleman  explained :  '  I  mean,  what  wages  ?^ 

*  *  Oh !  what,  wages,'  echoed  my  lord ;  *  what  d*  ye  ask,  what  d'  ye  askf ' 

*Trip  regdned  his  self-possession  at  this  question,  which  looked  like  btasittess  ;  and, 
considering  for  a  few  mmntes,  answered — first  stipulating  to  be  found  in  hair-powder, 
and  (on  state  occasions)  silk  stockings,  gloves,  and  bouquets  —  that  he  shoukl  expect 
thirty  pounds  a  year. 

*  *  How  moeh  t  — •  how  much  f '  demanded  my  lord  rapidlf  . 
*«  Thirty  pounds,  my  lord.' 

** Thirty  pounds!'  exclaimed  Lord  £jauM.xr,  in  aflboted  amaiement,  'make  it 
guineas,  and  I  'U  come  and  liw  toUk  tou  I '  then  ringing  the  bell,  said  to  the  servant 
who  answered  it|  *  Let  out  this  *  gentUtMn  / '  —  he 's  ^o  good  for  me : '  and  Uien  tum^ 
ing  to  a  visitor,  who  was  much  amused,  said,  as  the  man  made  his  exit :  *  Oonceited,  im- 
pudent puppy  I  —  soon  sent  him  off,  soon  sent  him  off  I " 

In  reading  this  description  of  a  rare  *  specimen '  of  the  tme  ^enuB  'Voot- 
MAH,'  as  fbund  in  England,  we  recall  the  remarios  of  Mr.  Whiffkbs,  in  ^  Pick- 
wick,' \i  a  dinner  given  to  *  The  Select  Company  of  Bath  Footmen,*  at  which 
Mr.  John  Shavkxe  had  invited  Mr.  Samvkl  Wbllbb.  Late  in  the  evening  the 
astounding  intelligence  was  suddenly  'sprung'  upon  the  company,  that  'Mr. 
'WmmBs  had  resigned  1'  Mr.  WHirntRS,  in  rising  to  respond,  remarked: 
'He  said  he  certainly  could  hav«  wished  to  have  continued  to  hold  the  appoint- 
ment which  he  had  just  resigned.  The  uniform  was  gay  and  rich ;  the  females 
of  the  family  was  most  agreeable ;  and  the  duties  was  not  too  heavy ;  the 
principal  service  required  of  him  being,  that  he  should  look  out  of  the  hall- 
window  as  much  as  possible,  in  company  with  another  gentleman,  who  had 
also  resigned : '  Imt  he  '  had  been  required  to  eat  cold  meat ! '  Amid  loud 
cries  of  *  Shame,  shame  I '  he  added,  that  'he  feared  a  portion  of  this  outrage 
might  be  traced  to  his  own  forbearing  and  accommodating  disposition.  He 
had  a  distinct  recollection  of  having  once  consented  to  eat  salt  butter ;  and  he 
had,  moreover,  on  occasion  of  sudden  sickness  in  the  house,  so  far  forgotten 
himself  as  to  carry  a  coal-scuttle  up  to  the  second  floor  1 '  This  interesting 
martyr  would  have  been  a  good  subject  for  Lord  Eardlst.  He  would  have 
taken  the  conceit  out  of  him !  -  •  -  When  the  excellent  William  Osbokn 
printed  our  beloved  Magazine,  which  he  did  for  many  years  most  fidthfuUy  and 
beautifully,  there  used  to  sit,  sometimes,  an  aged  man,  with  a  i^h  com- 
plexion, (but  much-out-of-breath,  coming  up  the  stairs,)  who  was  proof-reading,  . 
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as  we  were :  and  the  two  discrepant  *  parties '  employed  each  a  desk,  the  same 
two  desks  nearly  touching  each  other.  The  hum  of  the  'reader-boy;'  the 
checking  of  his  unconscious  'copy'  volubility;  the  * Hold-on-a-nmiute'  of  the 
practised  Proof-BeadeTy  (to  whom  how  many  writers  are  indebted  for  their 
'  uniform  correctness,'  and  their  '  good  taste,'  in  selecting  expressive  words, 
and  their  careful  coUocation  and  retention  of  the  he$t !)  Well :  this  aged  man 
was  Chancellor  Kbkt,  reading  the  revises  of  his  world-renowned  ^  Commenta- 
ries,' of  which  Halsted  and  Voobhses,  Nassau-street,  near  Wall,  law-book- 
sellers, (good  Knickerbockbbs,  both,)  were  the  publishers.  Now  'it  befel 
upon  a  day,'  that  'this  young  man'  (the  present  speaker)  was  made  ac- 
quainted, by  our  common  printer,  with  the  revered  '  Chancellor.'  We  had 
each  got  through  with  our  work ;  each  one  was  going  in  the  same  direction 
'  up  town : '  the  great  Jurist  to  his  house  opposite  Union-Square ;  the  small 
EnrroR  to  Am,  in  Seventh-street,  not '  many  leagues  away.'  It  so  chanced  that 
we  rode  up  in  the  same  city-car.  Sitting  side-by-side,  we  '  conversed.'  We 
sayed  the  subjoined  words  to  'the  Chancellor : '  It  has  often  struck  us,  (edito- 
rial and  judicial  too,  for  even  a  wooden  'bench'  is  'we'  in  law,)  that  the 
Legal  Nomenclature  might  be  abrogated,  without  detriment  either  to  lawyers 
themselves,  or  to  the  omnipotent  Peoplb,  their  clienta  Why  not  state,  in 
plain  English,  what  I  hear  every  day  read  in  Latin,  in  your  '  Commentaries  ? ' 
'  It 's  all  right,'  replied  the  Chancellor,  crossing  his  legs,  and  standing  upright 
his  cane  between  them :  Mt  's  til  right :  we  do  n't  want '  every  man  to  be  his 
own  lavryer,'  as  you  say — and  he  could  n^t  he^  any  how,  if  Latin  was  madb 
the  plainest  English  to  him.  What  kind  of  legal  protection  would  you  have, 
if  every  Tom,  Dick,  and  Habrt  was  a  lawyer  ?  All  things  are  changing,  as 
you  say,  young  man ;  but  when  you  find  'Zate  made  Eaey^  to  the  meanest 
comprehension,  look  out  for  countless  volunteers  in  our  noble  profession,  to 
whom  good  Latin  and  correct  English  are  alike  inaccessible.'  And  here  the 
Chancellor  left  the  car,  nearly  opposite  (east  side)  of  Brown's  noble  equestrian 
statue  of  Washington,  Union-Square.  -  -  -  Wk  had  only  space  in  our  last 
number,  to  allude  briefly  to  the  recent  death  of  Professor  Charlbs  Brackbtt 
Haddock,  at  West-Lebanon,  (N.  H.,)  promising  a  farther  reference  to  the  la- 
mented decease  of  this  eminent  man.  Professor  Haddock,  as  we  gather  jGrom 
a  near  family  relative,  was  bom  at  Salisbury,  (N.  H.,)  in  1796.  His  fiitherwas 
a  native  of  Massachusetts,  and  his  mother  a  fiivorite  sister. of  Ezbkibl  and 
Daniel  Webster.  He  graduated  at  Dartmouth  CoUege  in  1816,  and  after  de* 
voting  three  years  to  the  study  of  theology,  was  in  1819  appointed  to  the  chair 
of  Rhetoric  and  Belle-Lettres  in  that  ancient  seat  of  learning,  which  he  occu- 
pied until  1838,  when  he  took  that  of  Intellectual  Philosophy  and  Political  Econ- 
omy in  the  same  institution,  which  he  held  until  1851.  In  that  year  he  left  for 
Lisbon  to  perform  the  duties  of  Charge  de  Affiurs  from  the  United  States  to 
Portugal,  to  which  he  was  appointed  by  Mr.  Fillkorb.  In  1855  he  returned 
to  this  country.  He  did  not  resume  the  active  discharge  of  the  duties  of  his 
professorship,  except  by  occasional  lectures  before  the  classes ;  but  while  devot> 
ing  himself  much  to  agriculture  in  his  charming  home  on  the  banks  of  the  Con- 
necticut, he  found  time  to  revise  for  the  press  a  large  portion  of  his  writings, 
and  to  bring  to  a  nearly-finished  state  an  agreeable  work  on  Portugal,  which 
was  first  to  be  published  in  the  pages  of  the  Knickerbocker  Magazine.    Per- 
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haps  few  other  men  of  his  time  have  lived  a  life  so  oontinnouflly  and  so  emi- 
nently useful  From  the  period  that  he  was  qualified  to  preach,  (omitting  the 
few  years  he  was  absent  in  Lisbon,)  he  discoursed  regularly  twice  on  each  Sab- 
bath in  some  one  of  the  neighboring  villages.  He  could,  of  course,  perform  few 
pastoral  duties,  but  he  was  beloved  by  his  hearers  as  a  pastor.  He  delivered 
two  sermons  the  Sunday  before  he  died.  For  thirty-two  years  he  ^schaiged 
the  active  duties  of  his  professorship,  and  more  than  half  the  alumni  of  Dart- 
mouth are  numbered  among  his  pupils.  As  a  belles-lettres  scholar.  Professor 
Haddock  had  no  superior  in  New-England.  As  a  writer  his  style  is  remarka- 
ble for  its  finish  and  its  purity.  He  has  written  with  ability  on  almost  every 
subject  He  was  thoroughly  versed  in  public  law,  and  ftmiliar  with  the  policy 
and  aims  of  the  American  government.  He  was  nominated  for  Congress  upon 
the  day  he  died,  by  the  Union  State  Convention.  He  was  apparently  in  perfect 
health  the  afternoon  of  his  decease.  In  the  evening  he  complained  of  indispo- 
sition, and  retired  early,  after  taking  some  trifling  remedy.  This  was  about 
nine.  His  wife  was  in  the  room  heading,  and  occasionally  addressing  him.  After 
a  while  he  fell  asleep,  as  she  supposed ;  but  on  preparing  to  retire,  herseU^  she 
discovered  it  to  be  the  sleep  of  death.  But  so  natural,  without  the  slightest 
appearance  of  struggle  or  motion,  it  was  not  till  it  was  ascertuned  that  the  pulse 
stood  still,  and  the  heart  no  longer  beat,  that  she  could  be  persuaded  he  was 
gone.  The  funeral  services  were  performed  at  the  village-chim;h  in  West-Leba- 
non, and  then,  attended  by  a  lengthened  train  composed  of  professors  and  stu- 
dents, and  the  clergy  from  the  entire  region,  of  attached  neighbors  and  fi^ends, 
and  sorrowing  relatives,  he  waa  borne  to  the  cemetery  at  Hanover ;  a  lovely  spot, 
indebted  chiefly  to  hun  for  its  beauty  and  rural  ornament  His  decease  will  pro- 
duce a  genuine  sorrow  in  the  hearts  of  thousands  who  acknowledged  him  for 
years  as  instructor  and  guide,  who  dwell  in  every  part  of  the  United  States, 
and  who  admit  to  this  day  the  controlling  influence  on  them  of  his  teachings 
and  his  example.  ...  LiSTBir  once  more  to  our  amusing  yet  meditative 
and  truth-seeking  fiiend  *The  Meenehaum'Whiffer.*  We  like  him  for  one 
thing :  he  lov6$  ehildrm :  and  like  Obarlss  Lamb,  and  ibr  a  kindred  reason, 
he  comes  in  below  as  their  defender  against  what  was  no  long  time  since  *•  A 
Popular  FokUacyy  and  which  has  not  altogether  departed  from  many  a  some- 
what too  *  staid  household :  * 

*  Qtrna  things  are  the  crude  fancies  and  half-formed  thoughts  that  lie  in  a  child^s 
brain ;  sometimes  ridng  almost  to  the  suriaoe ;  then,  lost  in  a  labyrinth  of  doubt  and 
wonder,  wandering  bade  and  Unking  themselves  with  other  fkncies,  as  crude  and  as  be- 
wildering. 

*  What  do  you  suppose  that  little  fellow  is  thinking  of,  as  he  mts  there  hi  the  comer. 
Watching  the  shadows  dancing  along  the  waU,  and  up  across  the  ceiling,  as  the  flame 
dances  and  flashes  in  the  fire-place?  Not  the  crops  and  the  prospective  price  of  com. 
Not  the  chances  for  the  success  of  his  favorite  candidate :  thank  Hkavkh  !  he  is  not  a 
politician  yet  He  does  not  wrinkle  his  littie  brow,  and  wink  so  hard,  because  he  is  pua- 
sled  by  some  abstruse  metaphysical  question.  No,  not  that ;  he  is  not  acquainted  with 
FiCRTK  or  Kaxt,  or  any  of  those  old  fellows.  If  it  is  Sunday  evening,  and  be  has  been 
reading  his  Sabbath-school  book,  he  is  probably  pondering  over  that  apocryphal  memoir 
of  some  remarkable  child,  severely  pious  and  moribund  with  consumption,  who  was  to 
good  and  90  happy,  and  was  always  OTerflowing  with  biblical  hon-moU,  He  wonders  how 
any  boy  can  bo  so  good,  and  is  sure  that  if  the  youthful  saint  hid  ever  attempted  to  fly 
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a  *  biiUy  kite,'  and  found  that  there  was  not  enough  tail,  he  would  have  at  least  thought 
something  wicked.  He  fklmost  wishes  that  he  were  troubled  with  a  '  short,  hacking 
cough,'  and  thinks  he  would  be  wUUng  to  sit  in  the  house  all  da^,  and  repeat  hymns  to 
himself;  but  he  is  afraid  that  he  could  not  be  so  contented  but  that  he  would  sometimes 
wish  to  go  out  into  the  warm  sunshine,  and  run  about,  and  climb  trees,  and  feel  the  glow 
of  health  upon  his  cheek. 

*  Now,  I  am  a  young  man,  and,  here  at  home,  am  ootisldered  quite  a  modest,  unas- 
suming young  man :  as  that  genial,  ge-lorious,  high  old  brick,  Macs  &.opeb  (Put  his 
name  in  *  small  caps,'  Mr.  PsiirrKH,  and  tell  him  I  do  n't  charge  him  any  thing  for  those 
adjectives)  says  of  himself,  *  I  'm  not  one  of  your  smart  sort ; '  moreover,  I  have  never 
entered  into  a  matrimonial  alliance,  and  consequently  have  no  experimental  knowledge 
in  regard  to  the  management  of  children :  but  it  does  strike  me  very  forcibly,  that  there 
is  sometUng  wrong  in  this  etetnal  dining  of  early  piety  and  ascetic  sanctimony  in  the 
ears  of  children. 

*  I  *  name  no  names ; '  I  *  have  no  veference  to  allusion ; '  but,  in  my  brief  career 
upon  this  terraqueous  globe,  I  have  seen  boys,  good  boys  at  heart,  but  charged  with  that 
buoyancy  of  young  life  which  cannot  be  corked  up,  who,  from  sheer  disgust  with  the 
milk-soppiness  of  the  models  set  before  them,  have  taken  the  other  track,  and  gone  to 
the  devil  in  double-quick  time.  Others,  less  robust,  and  perhaps  more  conscientious, 
finding  it  impossible  to  live  ]ike  these  exemplary  fictions,  have  wept  bitter  tears,  and 
have  had  their  young  hearts  wrung  with  pain  and  sorrow  for  what  they  thought  their 
unworthiness.    This  is  a  &ct 

*  Now  a  boy  knows,  just  as  well  as  you  do,  that  when  he  has  done  something  that  is 
right,  and  feels  better  for  it,  he  does  not  feel  better  because  some  phthisical  model  in 
the  Sabbath-school  book  did  the  same  thing,  but  because  it  is  righi  and  he  know;s  it. 
Then  why  not  teach  him  the  difference  between  right  and  wrong,  educate  his  conscience, 
and  let  hbn  learn  to  govern  himself  by  this,  and  not  to  attempt  to  shape  his  conduct  ac- 
cording to  some  unattiynable  and  altogether  fiotitioas  pattern  f 

^  But,  bless  my  soul !  I  have  been  moralizing  here,  and  getting  myself  into  an  un- 
comfortable state  of  honest  indignation,  till  2  have  let  my  pipe  go  out,  and  kicked  over 
a  chair  in  an  angry  pantomime,  expressive  of  dismissing  the  subject 

*The  cheetftd  laughter  of  those  school-boya,  as  they  run  by  my  window,  yelling  to 
their  hearts'  oont^  and  pelting  each  other  with  snow-balls,  is  a  salve  to  my  feelings, 
and  I  become  composed. 

'  In  the  juvenile  calendar  of  events,  next  in  importance  to  the  first  pair  of  trowsers, 
is  the  wearing  them  to  school  for  the  first  time.  Between  the  proud  desire  to  have  his 
name  written  in  the  great  book,  and  to  hear  it  called  every  morning  by  a  grown  man, 
not  his  father,  and  a  vague  dread  of  the  awfhl  ^ence  of  the  school-house,  and  the  ru- 
mored ogreish  propen^tles  of  the  master,  the  little  fellow's  mind  is  mudi  exercised,  and 
he  loses  much  of  his  accustomed  sleep  as  the  day  approachea  When  this  has  arrived, 
and  he  has  passed  the  ordeal  of  hiitiation,  the  summit  of  his  ambiUon  is  reached.  He 
is  now  *  the  most  foremostest  man '  about  the  house :  he  can't  hold  a  skein  of  thread 
for  mother ;  he  must  get  his  lesson :  he  will  not  biuld  cob-houses  for  little  sister  now ; 
for  he  goes  to  school  and  plays  with  the  boys,  and  it  would  be  altogether  beneath  his 
dignity  to  engage  in  such  childish  sport 

*  In  the  waving  cloud  that  lazily  floats  away  from  my  re-loaded  pipe,  I  see  the  dingy, 
weather-stained  school-house  where  my  young  idea  was  first  taught 

*  It  was  a  very  modest  edifice,  with  no  pretensions  to  architectural  elegance ;  its  prin- 
cipal embellishments  behig  a  village  of  wasps'  nests  under  the  eaves,  and  a  tumble-down 
chimney  on  the  roof  I  call  the  latter  an  embellishment,  as  it  was  never  known  to  make 
itself  useful ;  but  obstinately  refused  to  draw,  leaving  the  room  full  of  smoke  and  red- 
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e3red  children.  A  small  plat  of  ground  Borrounded  the  building,  well  trodden  by  the 
ehildren^a  feet •«  and,  I  may  add,  hands;  for  the  ocoaaional  appearanoe  of  a  circoa  in 
the  Ticinity,  kept  the  boya  up-ended  for  weeka  afterward. 

*  How  terribl  J  roiyeatio  aeemed  the  master,  seated  at  hia  high  desk^  or  pacing  the  floor 
with  hia  great  hairy  hands  folded  behind  him,  the  direful  ferule  peeping  out  from  the 
ambush  of  hia  coat-tail  as  if  on  the  look-out  for  a  yictim  I  What  a  mountun  of  erudi- 
tion he  was  I  Grammatical  rules  seemed  to  nestle  in  his  grizzly  beard ;  and  the  Yery 
wrinkles  in  his  face  arranged  themselyea  into  sums  in  Long  DlTision. 

*  Though  he  ruled  and  feruled  with  the  power  of  an  autocrait,  he  could  be  mild 
and  gentle  at  times.  Often,  when  some  bashful  girl,  with  blushing,  half-averted 
face,  gave  him  a  bouquet  of  fresh  spring  flowers,  his  face  would  beam  with  a  grateful 
smile,  that  made  it  handsome  in  spite  of  its  ruggedness  and  ifta  wrinldeaL  Many  a  re- 
fractory boy,  who  trembled  at  the  ominous  *  Tou  may  remain  after  aofaool,  Sir  1  *  instead 
of  a  terrible  and  well-deseryed  flogging,  reoeired  gentle  words  of  kindly  admonition  and 
fatheriy  connsel,  that  brought  tears  of  honest  contrition  to  his  eyes,  and  subdued. the 
stubborn  pride  that  blows  would  haye  only  strengthened. 

*  Something  like  a  bit  of  muslin  seems  to  flutter  by  in  the  sqioke,  and  reyeal  the  rosy 
cheeks  and  laughing  blue  eyes  of  Katik,  the  belle  of  the  school.  Her  witching  coquetry 
wrought  sad  hayoc  among  the  boys ;  alternately  raising  them  to  the  bluest  pitch  of 
hope,  and  plunging  them  into  the  lowest  depths  of  JureaHe  despair.  Many  a  time  haye 
I  stolen  out  in  the  dim  twilight,  and  wandered  down  through  the  orchard,  musing  and 
building  goigeons  air-castles,  through  the  brilliantly  lighted  halls  of  which  flitted  the 
loyely  form  of  her  who  had  that  day  made  me  happy  by  accepting  my  yotiye  ofTcring — 
a  rose,  an  apple,  or  a  stick  of  molsaaes-candy.  I  would  place  her  in  all  hnaginable  situ- 
ations of  imminent  danger,  and  think  how  grand  it  would  be  to  rescue  her  in  some  he- 
roic and  altogether  unexpected  manner.  I  seriously  meditated  pushing  her  into  the 
brook  some  day,  so  that  I  might  plunge  in  and  bear  her  to  the  shore ;  but  before  this 
plan  was  fully  matured,  I  was  invested  in  a  new  suit  of  clothes,  and  gave  it  up.  I  often 
wished  her  fiUher's  horses  would  run  away  with  her,  and  that  I  might  break  my  arm,  or 
leg,  or  neck,  or  some  snch  insigniflcant  member,  in  stopping  them :  and  then  I  would 
be  taken  into  her  father's  house,  and  be  nursed  by  her ;  and  would  magnanimously  re- 
fuse to  take  advantage  of  her  gratitude,  but  conceal  my  love  till  —  but  here  I  happened 
to  remember  that  the  horaes  that  were  to  assist  in  this  drama,  were  sedate,  slow-going 
plough-nags,  never  guilty  of  such  an  indisoredon  as  running  away. 

'  Well,  Kjltii  ;  you  are  mamed  now,  and  have  forgotten  those  old  times.  I  am 
alone  yet,  and  the  dim,  twilight  remembrance  of  those  boyish  dreams  makes  my  lot  seem 
more  lonely. 

*  I  wonder  if  yonr  sister  Favhib  has  grown  up  as  pretty  as  you  were ;  and  if  she 
would  not  like  to  see  me,  and  talk  of  the  by-gone  days.    And  then,  periiaps,  she  might 

0  LOBDl ' 

N.  S.  M.  J. ;  'Nough  Bed  •mong  gcmmcn.'  -  -  -  'The  Ohrutian  InteUigencdr^^ 
the  organ  of  the  Refonned  Protestant  Dutch  Church  in  the  United  States,  now  in 
its  thirty-second  volume,  has  been  greatly  enlarged,  changed  from  the  folio  to 
the  quarto  form,  and  printed  upon  new  types,  which  renders  it  now  one  of  the 
handsomest  of  the  religious  journals  of  this  Union.  We  know  of  no  gitniUr 
sheet  more  industriously  or  more  ably  edited.  Rev.  Elbert  S.  Pobteb,  to 
whose  editorial  charge  the  Journal  has  long  been  confided,  is  an  admirable 
writer;  terse,  clear,  yarious,  'tpiey: '  in  short,  he  knows  how  to  edit  a  paper, 
and  he  doei  it  He  writeB  well,  as  we  have  said ;  but  it  is  not  alone  writing 
well  which  constitutes  a  good  editor ;  the  prevailing  good  taste  and  catholic 
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Bpirit  which  characteiize  the  9eleetian$;  tho  care  with  which  all  the  several 
dcpartmenta  are  supplied;  these  are  as  much  a  part  of  good  editorship,  as  the 
literally  ^original'  thoughts  which  proceed  from  the  editor's  mind  and  pen: 
and  these  qualities,  hj  inttdtire  perception,  and  by  long  experience,  Mr.  Por- 
ter possesses  in  an  eminent  degree.  Mr.  Gray,  who  has  printed  the  InUUi' 
gencer  for  so  many  years,  has  gone  hand  in  hand  with  his  pastor,  the  editor, 
in  making  the  Intelligencer  acceptable  to  its  subscribers,  who  were  never  so 
numerous  as  now,  and  yet  the  number  is  constantly  increasing.  Mr.  E.  R. 
Atwater,  Number  103  Fulton-street,  is  the  publisher.  -  -  -  Thus  ^Beyerlrt, 
an  old  and  favorite  correspondent^  at  Green-Bank*d  Burlington-on-Delaware : 

*  la  there  not,  my  dear  literary  goaiip,  a  most  beantiful  allusion  to  the  emblematio 
properties  of  the  wedding-ring  in  the  following  lines,  I  take  from  my  Commonplaoe 
Book  ?  Where  I  first  found  them,  when  I  potted  them  for  preservation,  paaseth  my 
comprehension,  but  I  have  a  kind  of  dim  recollection  that  they  were  in  an  anonymous 
collection  of  poems  published  at  Dublin  in  the  latter  part  of  the  last  century : 

'  ^rtJseittalfoK   of  Ibc   WitVtin^-^ixii, 

*  Ekblkm  of  happiness,  not  bought  or  sold, 
Accept  this  modest  ring  of  vir^  gold. 
Love  in  the  amall  but  perfect  circle  trace, 
And  duty  in  its  soft  thou^^h  strict  embrace : 
Plain,  precious,  pure,  as  Best  becomes  tho  wife ; 
Yet  Arm  to  bear  the  nrequent  rubs  of  life. 
Connubial  love  disdains  a  fhtfile  tov, 
Which  rust  can  tarnish,  or  a  K)uch  aestroy ; 
Nor  much  admires  what  courts  the  gen'ral  gaze. 
The  dazzling  diamond's  meretricious  blaze. 
That  hides  with  fflare  the  anffuish  of  the  heart 
Bv  nature  hard,  though  polished  bright  by  art. 
Mora  to  my  taste  the  ornament  that  shows 
Domestic  bliss,  and  without  glaring  glows. 
Whose  gentle  pressure  servos  to  keep  the  mind 
To  all  correct,  to  one  disoeet^  kind. 
Of  simple  elegance,  the  unconscious  charm, 
The  holy  amulet  to  keep  from  harm, 
To  guard  at  once  and  oonseorate  the  ahrine : 
TaU  this  dearjiUdge;  U  maim  and  h€tp»  thee  mint  J 

*  And  yet  I  am  by  no  means  prepared  to  say,  that  in  genuine  poetry,  real  pathos, 
and  loyal  devotion,  they  are  not  surpassed  by  the  foltowing  lines  of  that  eloquent 
divme  and  gifted  poet,  the  late  Bishop  Doams  of  New-Jersey.  By-the-by,  have  you 
ever  read  his  *  Poems  by  the  Way?*  If  not,  yoor  poetical  education  has  been  sadly 
neglected,  and  I  would  advise  you  at  once  to  enter  upon  their  thoughtful  perusal. 
They  are  to  be  found  at  the  conclusion  of  the  first  volume  of  his  works,  aptly  finishing 
off,  and  completing  a  memoir  by  his  son  —  a  memoir,  where  the  chords  of  that  son's 
heart-memories,  swept  by  the  pressure  of  his  great  sorrows,  give  forth  moet  plaintive 
music  about  the  loved  and  lost    The  lines  referred  to  are  the  following : 

Tn  Dsncs :  Two  hearts  united. 

Tbb  Horo  :  *  Dear  love  of  mine,  mj  heart  Is  thine.* 

*  I  LIKE  that  rinff,  that  ancient  rinff 

Of  massive  form  and  virgin  gold, 
As  firm  and  f^e  from  base  &lloy, 

As  were  the  sterling  hearts  of  old. 
I  like  it.  for  it  wafts  me  back. 

Far.  far  along  the  stream  or  time. 
To  otner  men  and  other  davs, 

To  men  and  days  of  dee  as  sublime. 
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«Bat  most  I  like  it,  as  it  tells 

The  tftle  of  well-requited  love ; 
How  youthftil  fondoess  persevered, 
Ana  youUifdl  Mth  disd*ined  to  rove. 

I  like  its  old  and  quaint  device ; 

*  Two  blended  hearts,'  though  time  may  wear  them ; 
No  mortal  ohanffe,  no  mortal  chance, 

^  Till  death,^  Bhall  e'er  in  sunder  tear  them. 

*  Tear  after  year,  'neath  sun  and  atonn, 

Their  hopes  in  heaven^  their  trust  in  Goj>, 
In  changeless,  heart-felt  noly  love, 


These  two  the  world's  rough  pathways  trod. 
Age  might  impair  their  youthful  Area, 
Their  strength  might  fail  'mid  life's  bleak  weather, 


Still  hand  in  hand  they  travelled  on 
Kindaoolal  they  slomber  now  together. 

'  I  like  its  simple  poesy  too : 
*  Mine  own  aear  love,  this  heait  is  thine  1 ' 
Thine  when  the  dark  storm  howls  alon^, 

As  when  the  cloudless  sunbeams  shine. 
This  heart  is  thine,  mine  own  dear  love ! ' 

Tliine.  and  thin«  only,  and  forever ; 
Thine  till  the  springs  of  life  shall  ful, 
Thine  till  the  chords  of  life  shall  sever. 

*  Bemnant  of  dava  departed  long ; 

Emblem  of  plighted  troth  unbroken ; 
Pledge  of  devoted  faithfulness ; 

Of  heart-felt,  holy  love,  the  token ; 
What  varied  feelings  round  it  cling, 
For  these  I  like  that  ancient  ring.' 

It  strikes  us  that  this  is  good.  -  •  «  Que  friend  and  old4ime  corespondent, 
*  H.  P.  L.,'  of  Philadelphia,  who  is  always  lively  and  entertaining,  and  who  has 
enriched  his  mind  and  his  port-lblio  with  incidents  oC  travel,  which  he  encoun- 
tered in  joumeyings  and  royagings  over  aboat  half  of  this  '  terraqueous  globe,' 
sends  us  the  following  account  of  ^JBU  Friend  the  Mummy,*  an  authentic  story, 
which  was  narrated  to  him  under  the  shadow  of  the  Great  Pyramid  in  Egypt, 

by  old  Dr.  S ,  of  Cairo,  formerly  physician  of  Mehbmkt  All    Touching  a 

former  sketch  of  his  in  these  pages,  the  writer  says :  '  I  sent  you  some  time 
since  a  hona-fide  fact  of  the  most  boneyfied  description  —  a  tale  of  a  ^Little 
Black  Slipper : '  the  thing,  like  *  Poor  Pillicoddt,'  is  eternally  *  turning  up,' 
(*  that 's  so,'  let  us  add,  for  it  has  been  copied  into  half  the  daily  and  weekly 
journals  of  the  country,)  and  I  am  often  asked  if  it  was  a  fact :  it  was  1  I 
am  some  months  returned  from  Outre  Mer,  one  year  and  a  half  in  fact,  (a  cen- 
tury and  a  half^  computing  by  feelings,)  yet  *nary  a  Kkick  '  has  been  sent  to  me: 

^As  nearer  still  and  nearer 
The  fatal  stars  appear, 
The  living  shall  be  dearer 
With  each  encircling  year ; 

Till  a  few  old  men  shall  say, 
*  We  remember,  'tis  the  day : 
Let  it  pass  with  a  glass ' — 
Ws  are  fidthf ul  friends  for  aye ! ' 

*  H.  P.  L.'  is  placed  everlastingly  upon  our  mail-book :  and  now  *  Lysten 
Gentle  Men  and  Ladys  al,'  to  ^RU  Friend  the  Mummy : ' 

*  *  Al-la*-hoo  ak*  bar.    Asb-badoo  an  la'  i-la*-ha,  il-la-llah  I  *  nng  the  Hooed- 
din  flrom  the  Menarei  of  the  moflqae  in  the  Moakih,  and  in  answer  to  the  call  to  prayer 
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up  rolled  the  incenfle  of  pipe  and  segar-amoke  from  four  infidels  sitting  after  dinner  on 
a  deewon,  and  looking  down  from  the  meshrebeeyeh  of  the  Hotel  des  Pyramides  on  the 
brilliant  street  scenes  of  Ckdro. 

*  *  We  were  out  to  the  reyiew  this  morning/  spoke  Oa.ra.din  GhtESNSf  blowing  a  cloud 
of  Latakiah  from  a  long  tchibouk,  *and  saw  you  through  a  cloud  of  dust  and  sun-light 
darting  among  the  artillery.* 

*  *  So  I '  answered  the  gallant  Colonel  of  the  Pasha's  artillery,  handsome  Blumel 
Bet  ;  *  Tou  went  out  to  the  review  ?  M^n  Gott,  it  was  a  hard  day's  work ;  I  was  eight 
hours  in  the  saddle ;  six  hours  yesterday;  may  be  ten  hours  to-morrow.  But  we  will 
have  a  Fantasia  at  the  Barrage  next  week  —  then  you  '11  see  HimmeFs  leiter  t ' 

*  *  Better  Cairo  than  Oizah  ?  eh,  Colonel  f '  inquired  old  Doctor  S . 

' '  Ja  wohl  t  and  better  Gizah  than  Assouan,  the  place  where  we  fed  on  sugar  and 
water  for  three  days,  until  half  the  army  had  the  dyspepsia.  At  Oizah  one  had  the 
Pyramids  for  food— for  reflection,  and  jackal-hunts  for  recreation.' 

*  *■  But  at  Assonan  you  had  the  Gbawasee  in  rose-colored  tabs  and  silk  shintiyans  to 
dance  you  lo  destruction  t  *  said  Car^bik. 

*  *  GalTamzed  mummies  I '  growled  the  old  doctor.  *  The  Bey  has  been  too  long  in 
Egypt  to  be  lured  on  by  such  -^x- ^.  Kohl-stained  eyes  and  henna-dyed  nails,  rose 
▼eils,  and  so  on,  are  an  old  story  now.  But  IVe  a  story  about  mummies  that's  good, 
and  when  Jussr  brings  the  coffee  I  '11  tell  it  to  you.' 

*  So  when  coffee  came,  the  Doctor,  between  Mocha  sips  and  segar  paSk,  told  the  fol- 
lowing story : 

*  Some  years  ago  the  King  of  Greece  determined  to  be  in  the  fashion,  and  have  his 
Egyptian  Museum  like  all  his  brother  kings ;  besides,  as  Greece  was  in  a  state  of 
Egyptian  darkness,  it  would  be  as  appropriate  there  as  in  Rome.  Tou  know  that  no 
European  eity  can  compare  with  Rome,  regarding  the  appropriate  arrangement  of  her 
Egyptian  cuiiosities.  That  oollectton  of  old  gods  are  entirely  comfortable  in  the  Vati- 
can, housed  in  that  shadowy  chamber^  UnoKseiled  and  star-gemmed ;  there  sc^emnly  re- 
pomng  in  twiUgfat^  they  gleam  on  jon  withihe  aaBviranee,  *  Here  we  are  at  home  I '  and 
they  are  not  far  from  the  truth. 

^BatUtl  One  fine  day  the  King  of  Greece  sent  the  Signor .  Piocikini  out  on  an 
Egyptian  cruise,  for  a  lot  of  old  dog-beaded,  lionrbodied  gods ;  and  any  other  plunder 
he  might  find  in  that  well-plundered  land* 

' '  Hum ! '  said  the  Pasha,  old  Mxhemet  Ali  ;  *  so  you've  come  out  here  to  dig  for 
the  King  of  Greece.  I  am  the  man  who  is  up  to  the  times  I  and  I  say  unto  you,  as  the 
American  who  is  putting  up  a  cotton-gin  for  me  says :  '  Co  ahedt  I '  * 

'  PicciNiMi  went  ahead ;  went  to  Thebes,  and  commenced  excavations.  Many  things 
he  dug  up,  a  few  he  sent  to  the  Kmg  of  Greece.    *  He  is  so  particular  I '  said  Piccinimi. 

*  Now  there  came  into  Egypt  a  botanist,  one  Signer  BA.rn ;  he  found  it  very  dry 
pickings  on  the  desert,  so  he  did  not  find  it  difficult  to  form  a  hartut  nccus.  Finally 
he  fell  sick  as  a  tortoise  at  Assonan,  got  a  fit  of  the  ghawazee^  a  very  dangerous  disease 
thereabouts ;  but  hearing  that  his  friend  Piccinini  was  at  Thebes,  he  determined  to  find 
this  same  learned  Theban,  and  pushed  on  only  to  fall  into  his  friend's  arms,  hear  him 
say,  ^Aeeidente^  Bafr,  I  'm  glad  to  see  you,'  and  so  end  life's  Journey  far  from  beauti- 
ful Italy. 

*'  PiccnriKi  was,  as  the  French  say,  desolated  at  his  friend's  death,  and  as  his  friend 
was  wasted  to  a  skeleton,  determined  to  preserve  him  like  a  mummy ;  he  therefore 
bound  him  up  in  all  the  wrappings  from  a  genUeman's  burial  wardrobe  of  the  time  of 
the  Ptolimibs,  and  placed  him  in  a  splendid  sarcophagus.    There  to  rest  until  called  for. 

*•  PxcoiNXNi  disposed  of  many  curiosities  to  an  English  Quaker  named  Sikms,  who 
bad  a  large  curiouty^hop  in  London.     Kow  it  unfortunately  happened  for  Signor 
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Batti's  friends,  that  Mend  Sxvxs  cune  up  to  Thebes  one  bright  day  soon  after  Bavti's 
mummification,  and  nosing  around  he  opened  the  lid  of  a  sarcophagus,  and  behold  I  a 
rata  avu^  a  mumm  j,  with  a  splendid  long  Jet-black  beard,  Just  like  an  Italian's ! 

**  Verily/  Boliloqulaed  Sixms,  *this  is  passbg  strange.  That  mummy  will  set  me 
up  in  London.  A  mummy  with  a  black  beard  t  I  must  see  Piooinini  at  once.*  He 
found  hhn  smoking  a  chibouque  and  drinking  a  fingan  of  coffee,  with  the  sheik,  in  a 
mud  hut,  where  there  were  legions  of  fleas ;  these  coming  in  winter  to  relieve  the  mos- 
quitoes, who  are  on  guard  all  summer,  in  the  land  of  the  Egyptians. 

*  *  Well,  Sums,  how  are  you  to-day  f '  said  PicciNiin. 

*  *  Well,*  said  Simxs.  '  By  the  way,  I  wish  you  would  sdl  me  that  blaok-beaided 
mummy  in  the  gnmite  sarcophagus.  You  never  showed  me  that  Ferfa^w  it 's  for 
Greece?' 

'  'Pigliaie  aeddente  !  why,  that 's  my  f * 

*  *  Favorite  one,'  interrupted  Simus.  *  Ha,  I  thought  so.  But  come  now,  name  a 
price.* 

*  *  What  \  sell  the  body  of  my  dearest * 

*  'Tea,  to  be  sure,  why  not?  Ck>me  now,  if  I  say  a  thousand  piastres?  You  see  I 
can  afford  to  buy  the  dearest  curiosity  you  've  got  Beside,  it  will  make  a  sensation  in 
London.* 

*•  *  But,  earo  mto,  you  wo  n*t  listen  to  me,  I  tell  you * 

**  Two  thousand  piastres  I '  said  Simms. 

*  *  The  body  of  a  natural 

*  ^  Three  thousand  piastres,'  chimed  the  curiosity-dealer. 

*  *  A  savant,  a  botanist — a  — 

* '  Four  thousand,  and  say  you  *11  take  it  Why,  I  would  n*t  give  much  more  for  the 
best  of  the  Ptolemies,  and  as  for  an  Egyptian  tovant,  why,  bless  you,  they  were  all 
savans,  and  we've  been  living  on  what  they  taught  us  for  thirty  centuries.  CSome  now, 
I  must  have  him.' 

^^AnUco  mio^  spoke  Piccinimj,  *that  mummy  is  hot  for  sajue,  I  tell  you  that 
it  is • 

*  *  Eight  thousand  piastres,  cash  down  I  *  said  Snots,  and  then  he  nodded  to  the 
sheikh,  and  said  in  Arabic :  *  ThamAniyah  alf  piattrea.'' 

*  ^Aio,  allah  I '  groaned  the  sheikh,  as  if  be  wished  he  had  the  piastres ;  and  he 
could  n't  help  looking  at  his  long4Mirreled,  silver^moonted  pistols,  as  if  they  would 
help  him  I 

*  PicciHiNi's  head  reeled  under  the  preamire  of  that  last  offer,  eight  thousand  pias- 
tres I  Why  he  could  be  Chevalier  de  Pesperon  d'or,  have  a  villa  for  a  month,  and  — 
but  you  all  know  how  an  Italian  spends  his  money  ?    Batta  I  he  bold  his  fbiimd  thk 

MUXlfT. 

*  SiiOfS  returned  to  London ;  previously  shipping  all  his  curiosides,  including  the 
Black-bearded  Mummy.  It  was  warm  weather.  When  the  vessel  arrived  at  London, 
friend  Simms  had  a  funeral  on  hand,  he  had  to  bury  Piccinini's  nunn)  the  Mummt  I 

*  He  wants  to  see  Pxccivini  I ' 

^  Prebably  I  *  -  •  •  '  I  bend  you,'  writes  a  friend,  *  an  ante-Christmas 
*8ay,'  of  our  little  MnmiE,  who  has  just  passed  the  'fourth  mile-stone.*  To 
quiet  her  importunings  for  a  story,  I  told  her  to  listen  to  one  of  our  Brooklyn 
*  Criers,'  who  was  then  passing :  *  Rags,  rags  —  Any  rags  to  sell  ?  *  *  Soon,' 
said  I,  '  you  will  hear  another,  singing,  *  Oys-ters  —  Oys-ters  :  *  and  another, 
'  Brooms  —  Want  any  brooms  ? '  —  And  still  another,  *  Any  tin-ware  to  mend  ? ' 
And  lastly,  a  colored  *  pusson,'  with  his  shrill  voice  ringing  out :  *  Sweep  —  0  I 
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Sweep,  Bwecp  —  0 ! '  I  wm  here  interrupted  with:  *  Papa,  what  docs  A«  want  ?  * 
I  told  her  that  his  hosiness  was  to  sweep  the  dirt  and  soot  from  the  chimneys. 
For  a  moment  she  seemed  lost  in  thought ;  then  turning  quickly,  as  the  idea 
flashed  upon  her,  her  eyes,  hands,  lips,  all  speakii^  she  said :  '  Papa,  won't 
you  ask  him  to  sweep  our  chimney,  so  when  '  Santa  Glaus  '  comes  to  bring 
me  nice  things,  he  won't  get  his  pantaloons  all  black  ?  "   See  from  this,  that  our 

*  Children's  Talk'  is  reaUy  CMld^Talh  -  -  -  Wb  were  looking  the  other 
evening  in  the  sanctum  —  a  little  girl  leaning  over  one  shoulder,  and  a  little 
boy  crossing  hands  with  her  on  the  other  —  at  a  nice  illustrated  volume  tnm 
the  press  of  the  Bbothxbs  Harper,  •  The  Children' 9  Picture-Booh  of  Quad- 
rupedi  and  other  Mammalia  ; '  and  much  entertainment  we  had  in  an  exami- 
nation of  Harvey's  sixty-one  engravings,  contained  in  the  same.  When  we 
opened  the  book,  in  presence  of  the  younglings,  we  *  cal'lated  to  lectur*,  and 
we  did :  and  the  *  audience  •  seemed  much  edified  —  the  *  'umble '  lecturer  was, 
*any  way.'    Of  the  Lion  we  spake:  and,  that  juvenile  'progress'  might  be 

*  reported,'  the  whole  story  of  the  Prophet  Daniel  was  rehearsed  to  us :  how 
that  he  was  n't  afraid  of  the  lions,  when  they  put  him  down  into  their  den,  and 
how  the  lions  did  n't  care  a  cent  for  him  ;  what  a  narrow  escape  he  had ;  and 
how  he  got  out  at  last,  safe  and  sound.  Then  we  sang,  *  by  request,'  *  What '« 
"become  of  Oood  Old  Daniel f'  which  was  enthusiastically  encored:  particu- 
larly these  three  verses : 

'  Hs  wont  throUjBfh  the  Den  of  Lions, 
He  went  through  the  Den  of  Ly-yaM^ 
He  went  through  the  X>«f »  of  Lv-yons, 
Safe  to  the  Promised  Land. 

*  And  tho  Ly-yona  did  n't  bite  him. 
^  Ad'nd  theXy-yoDs  did  not  kUt  hib*m, 

*  Ad'nd  tho  Ly-yona  did  -^not  —  hiU — hiVm, 

Going  to  the  Promised  Land. 

'  By-and-by,  we  '11  go  and  9es  him, 
By-and-by,  wo  '11  goHho-h  /  and  sco  him, 
By-ad'nd  by  we  'U  go,  ad'nd  M-e^  hib'm, 
'Way  in  the  Promised  Land  I ' 

The  Monkey  Chapter  was  fruitful  of  remark,  of  which  '  more  anon : '  little 
JuuA  having  an  ingenious  *  theory '  on  that  Simian  topic,  which  we  think  wor- 
thy of  ventilation.  By-and  by,  we  came  to  the  Elephant  :  and  in  scrutinizing 
his  *  portraicture,'  which  is  a  very  natural  one,  there  came  suddenly  out  of  one 
of  the  cells  of  Memory  a  little  incident  which  made  us  *  laugh  consumedly '  at 
the  time ;  and  which,  having  once  seen,  it  would  be  difficult  to  forget  We 
were  returning  by  steamer  from  Philadelphia,  on  a  lovely  summer  morning. 
The  boat  lay  at  the  Chestnut-street  wharf:  and  among  the  quadrupedal  freight 
on  board  was  a  Menagerie  of  wild  animals :  an  '  unparalled  collection,'  to  quote 
the  crimson  affiche^  which  was  to  be  exhibited  the  next  day  at  Burlington,  New- 
Jersey,  on  the  beautiful  green-banked  river.  The  whole  *  show '  was  shipped, 
except  the  Elephant,  the  King  of  the  Quadrupedal  Force ;  and  he  was  seen 
descending  the  lower  slope  of  Chestnut-street,  '  taking  it  leisurely,'  with  two 
men  holding  upon  two  ropes,  or  small  chains,  which  were  attached  to  his  rear- 
ward *"  limbs,'  formerly  known  as  '  hind-legs.'  The  captain  had  been  waiting 
several  minutes  for  him,  at  the  request  of  the  *  Proprietors,'  and  had  become 
not  a  little  impatient  at  the  delay :  and  as  *  time '  passed  on,  and  the  Qreat  Beast 
much  behind  it,  he  directed  a  snort  from  the  steam-pipe :  the  Elephant  heard 
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it ;  looked  up  with  his  snudl  peaked  eyes  wt  the  vhite  yapor  melting  in  the 
blue  atmosphere ;  flapped  twice,  and  very  deliberately,  his  great,  oormgated, 
gray-spotted,  leather-«pron  ears ;  and  saying  as  plainly  as  if  he  had  been  an 
Ass,  and  had  inherited  the  gift  of  *  free  speech  *  from  his  *  illustrious  predeces- 
sor '  in  B  ALAAM*s  time :  *  I  like  not  that ;  I  am  not  going  in  thtU  boat :  I  can 
wait :  there  *b  too  much  steam  on  there :  come,  gentlemen,  let  us  return  I ' 
*  And  so  saying,*  he  rerolred  square  around,  and  without  looking  back,  and  with 
only  one  sluggish  wink  with  his  little  dull  eye,  as  he  changed  his  direction,  he 
walked  up  Chestnut-street,  his  *  gentlemen  *-  guides  pulling  the  while  at  his 
legs,  an  opposition  which  he  regarded  with  a  most  ludicrous  indifference.  He 
was  exhibiting  one  element  of  the  true  Sublime  :  *  great  Power,  in  Motion.* 
What  a  stem  aspect  the  old  fellow  presented,  as  he  disappeared  from  the  laugh- 
ing crowd  on  the  steam-boat,  about  half-way  between  Third  and  Chestnut ! 
Tou  ought  to  have  seen  him  I  .  .  .  Ouk  readers  will  remember  the  recent 
publication  of  a  very  beautiful  and  attractire  little  Tolume,  containing  contri- 
butions from  many,  indeed  nearly  all  of  our  most  eminent  writers :  Dr.  Hawks, 
Bbtaut,  Dr.  Osgood,  Longpellow,  Holxks,  LowxIiL,  etc  It  was  lately  re* 
ferred  to  by  us  in  the  'Gossip,*  as  being  for  the  exclusive  benefit  of  Miu 
Dmenport,  the  Blind  Lady,  She  had  been  around  the  metropolis  with  it,  ac- 
companied by  a  lad  to  lead  her,  and  by  the  aid  of  the  pitying  benevolent  and 
humane,  had  accumulated  some  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars.  She  was  afraid 
of  banks,  and  had  changed  the  money  into  twenty-dollar  gold-pieces,  which 
she  always  carried,  strongly  wrapped  up  in  a  piece  of  paper,  about  her  person. 
One  day,  not  long  since,  she  was  upon  her  rounds,  soliciting  subscriptions, 
when  she  discovered  that  she  had  lost  her  roll  of  twenty-dollar  gold-pieces  1 
What  could  the  poor  soul  do,  but  lift  up  her  voice  in  the  street,  uid  weep  at 
her  great  loss  ?  We  had  heard  from  her  own  lips,  how  $uddenly  she  had  be- 
come blind ;  had  introduced  her  by  letter  to  friends  in  Boston  and  Philadel- 
phia ;  had  secured  valuable  contributions  to  her  book ;  and  were  trying  to  in- 
dite something  of  our  own  for  her  pages,  when  we  were  advised  that  tiie  gen- 
eral sentiment  of  almost  all  the  articles  which  were  to  precede  it  were  of  the 
same  general  character :  so  we  withdrew  it  But  Miss  Davenport*s  great  mis- 
fortune did  not  come  '  singly.*  A  few  days  ago  the  little  boy  who  was  feet 
and  eyes  to  her,  and  was  a  practised,  intelligent  guide,  fell  sick  and  died.  She 
is  herself  ill,  and  can  no  longer  seek  subscribers  for  her  little  book :  but  it  is 
for  sale,  for  her  henefit^  at  Randolph's  Book-store,  comer  of  Broadway  and 
Amity-street  Metropolitan  reader,  if  you  want  a  'new  sensation,*  and  a 
sweet  night*s  sleep,  as  you  pass  up  Broadway  call  and  purchase  a  copy  of  the 
littie  volume ;  and  as  you  walk  along  with  it  under  your  arm,  think  what  an 
a/wftd  thing  it  is  to  become  suddenly  blind :  and  when  you  get  home,  after  tea, 
seat  yourself  before  your  glowing  grate,  and  read  the  following  affecting  hici- 
dent  The  scene  is  in  a  remote  part  of  Devonshire,  England ;  and  the  dialect, 
so  quaint  and  singular,  imparts  to  the  sad  story  an  added  pathos,  which  cannot 
&il  to  bring  tears  to  many  a  cheek.  A  gentieman  who  had  not  seen  his  nurse 
for  some  yearSj  happening  to  be  in  a  village  where  she  lived,  calls  on  her,  when 
the  following  conversation  ensues : 

'  NuBSB :  *•  LoB  a  massj,  Sir,  is  it  you  f    Well,  gare,  I  be  emel  glad  to  lee  ye !    How 
is  mistress  and  the  young  ladies  ~  aud  maister  f ' 
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*  UA&noL :  'All  well,  nnne,  and  dwtre  to  be  kindly  remembered  to  yon.  You  are  quite 
stout,  I  am  glad  to  see  —  and  how  is  jour  husband  f ' 

'  NvBSB :  *  Mr  husband  I   Oh  I  mayhap,  Sir,  jou  ha'  n't  a  heard  the  news  f ' 

*  Mastbk:  '  The  news  1    No.    I  hope  he  is  not  dead  ? ' 
'  NuBSB :  '  Oh !  no,  Sir,  but  he  '•  dark.' 

*  Master  :  *  Dark  ?  what,  blind !    How  did  that  happen  ? ' 

*  XuRSB :  '  Why,  there  now.  Sir,  I  '11  tell  ye  all  about  it.  One  momine  ~  't  is  so  long 
tLf^  as  last  apple-picking — I  was  a-sitting  up,  and  I  waked  Jahn,  and  told  un  't  was 
time  Tor  he  to  be  upping  too.  But  ne  was  tlwavs  lazy  of  a  morning :  zo  a  muttered 
some'at  and  snoozed  round  agin.  Zo,  arter  a  bit,  I  spoke  to  nn  agin.  '  Jahn,'  zays  I, 
'  what  be  snoozing  there  vor  ?  —  git  up.'  '  Zo,'  zays  he, '  what 's  the  use  of  getting  up 
beTore  't  is  Ught  r  <  Oh/  zays  I,  ^'t  is  n't  light,  U  it  f  Thee  'st  know  what's  behind  the 
door.  I'll  zoon  tell  thee  whether 'tis  light  or  no,  yon  lazrveller.'  'Then,'  zays  ho, 
turning  his  head, '  why 't  is  zo  dark  as  piteh.'  Kow  that  dia  provoke  me  —  I  '11  tell  yer 
honor  the  truth — and  I  beginned  to  wallop  un  a  bit.  But —  Lor  a  massy  —  God  forgive 
me!  in  a  minute  the  blid  gushed  to  mv  heart — and  gi'd  me  zitch  a  turn,  that  I  was  vit 
to  drap !  Tor,  instead  of  putting  up  his  arms  to  keep  off  the  stick,  as  a  used  to  do,  there 
was  he,  drawtne  'em  all  abroad!  —  and  a  said, '  Do  n't  ye — do  n't  ye — I  can't  zee  I  If 
't  is  light,  I  be  aark  I '    *  Oh  1 '  zays  I, '  mv  dear,  you  be  n't  to  be  zure.'    '  Ees.*  says  he, 

*  I  be,  zure  enoush.'  Well,  I  was  a-gushea — zo  I  put  down  the  stick,  and  looked  to  his 
eyes,  but  I  couldn't  zee  nort  in  'em.  *  Zo,'  zays  I, '  why,  there 's  nort  in  your  eyes,  Jabn  ; 
vou  '11  be  better  by'm  by.'  Zo  I  got  un  up,  dreasea  un,  and  tookt  un  to  tne  winder. 
^ There,'  zaid  L  *  Jahn,  can't  you  zee  now?  *    JBut  no,  a  zaid,  a  could  n't    *  Then,'  zays  I, 

*  I  know  what  ^t  is.  'T  is  your  sight  'a  a-tumed  inward.'  Zo  I  took't  a  pair  of  zizzers, 
not  sharp-tapped  ones,  yer  honor,  and  poked  to  his  eyes  to  turn  the  sight  outward  again, 
but  I  could  n't.    Well,  then  I  brousht  un  down  stairs  into  this  here  room,  yer  honor. 

*  Zo,'  zavs  I,  *'  Jabv  oan't  ye  zee  in  this  room,  neither  f '  and  a  zaid  no,  a  conld  n't.  Well, 
then  I  thought  of  the  picture  —  he  was  always  cruel  vond  of  pictura  —  thinks  a,  pr'aps  a 
may  zee  they ;  zo  I  tookt  'em  up  to  thin.  'There,'  zays  I,  *  Jahit,  do  n't  ye  zee  the  pic- 
turf  —  't  is  Tafft  ridingupon  his  goat.'  But  a  zaid  no,  a  could  n't.  Zo  then  a  tookt  un 
up  to  f  other  pictur.  *  There'  —  Sir,  he  was  always  very  vond  of  thin  —  and  I  pushed 
his  nose  dose  to  un ;  *  ther«L'  zays  I,  *  to  be  sure  von  see  this  pictur,  can't  ye? '  But  a 
zaid  no.  *■  Why,'  zaid  1, '  't  is  Josbph  and  his  bretnren ;  there  thev  be — there  be  twelve 
of  'em  —  can't  ye  zee  ne'er  a  one  of  'em? '    But  a  zaid  no,  couldn't  zee  none  of  'em. 

*  Then,'  zays  I.  *  't  is  a  bad  job  — your  zight  's  a-tumed  inward.'  Zo  we  pomsterred  with 
un  a  bit  and  then  tried  some  doctor's  trade,  but  it  did  n't  do  un  no  good:  and,  at  last,  wo 
was  tola  there  was  a  vine  man  at  Exeter  vor  zitch  things — so  we  zent  un  up  to  he.  Well, 
there  —  the  Exeter  doctor  zeed  un,  and  tookt  his  box  of  tools,  and  zarched  about  his  eyes 
a  bit ;  and,  then  a  zent  un  home  with  this  word,  that  he  could  n't  do  un  no  good,  and  no- 
body else  coold  n't  do  un  no  good.' ' 

Here  withal  *  the  water  will  stand  in  your  eyes,*  -  -  •  TwENxr-four  years  ago 
the  following  imitation  of  the  ^Ohaldean  Chronicles '  of  Blackwood's  Magazine 
appeared  in  the  Kkickbbbockbb.  Oar  old  friends,  Ex-Rccorder  Talkadqe,  Pro- 
fessor Mapes,  and  the  *  scribe  whose  countenance  was  like  unto  the  sun  in  his 
rising,'  will  at  least  smile  to  see  our  weekly  club  renewed  again  in  print.  Many 
years  have  elapsed  since  we  were  wont  to  meet  in  that  certain  *  upper  cham- 
ber ; '  yet,  with  the  single  exception  of  the  'Laird  o'Wallabout)'  who  *  wore  a 
coat  of  many  colors,'  all  the  personages  mentioned  are  'aliye  and  well ; '  even 
the  oldest  of  them  evincing  neither  mental  nor  physical  decay : 

robes,  and  became  as  one  of  the  people; 
yea,  and  he  was  comely  to  look  upon. 

8  And  this  man  was  fair  of  speech,  and 
in  his  tongue  was  the  law  of  kindness. 

9  And  the  widows  and  the  virgins,  yea, 
even  the  married  women  of  the  city  of  Go- 
tham, worshipped  him : 

10  And  worshipped  he  them. 

11  And  after  him  there  oame  to  the  man* 
sion  of  the  man  whose  name  was  like  unto 
the  storms  of  heaven,  a  citizen  of  short  sta- 
ture, and  whose  oountenanoe  was  like  unto 
the  cherubim  and  the  seraphim,  whose 
heads  are  engrafted  on  the  tombstones  of 
the  aoeients. 

12  But  he  preached  unto  the  multitude 
in  an  unknown  tongue : 

18  Because  they  did  not  understand  the 
wisdom  of  the  words  which  he  uttered. 
14  flowbeit,  when  he  asked  of  them  oon- 


AND  there  dwelt  in  the  city  of  Gotham  a 
man  whose  habitation  was  in  a  cavern, 
in  which  were  many  mansions,  and  whose 
name  was  like  unto  the  storms  of  heaven. 

5  For  the  name  of  this  man  was  as  the 
Wind  that  bloweth  where  it  listetb,  and  as 
the  dust  of  the  earth. 

8  %  And  he  dealt  in  the  good  things  of 
thislife: 

4k  And  strong  drink. 

6  And  in  the  cavern  of  this  man  was  an 
upper  chamber,  in  which  much  people  did 
congregate. 

0  And  they  did  eat,  drink,  and  were 
merry;  for  they  wist  not  that  it  was  wrong 
temperately  to  enjoy  the  'kindly  fruits  <^ 
the  earth,'  and  the  wine  of  the  vineyards 
thereof 

7  And  the  chief  of  these  men  sat  in  high 
places ;   yet  nevertheless  he  oast  off  his 
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eerntnff  their  undentandiag  of  the  words 
which  he  preached,  thej  answered  and  said 
unto  him,  '  Yea,  Teriln  we  do  understand 
the  wisdom  of  thj  words : ' 

15  But  thej  lied  in  their  throats. 

16  Nevertheless  this  man  was  upriffht  in 
the  face  of  the  Lord,  and  he  remembered 
the  widow  and  the  fatherless,  and  forgat 
them  not. 

CHAP.  n. 

AKD  one  of  the  people  which  did  congre- 
gate in  the  cavem  of  the  man  whose 
name  was  like  unto  the  storms  of  hearen, 
dwelt  afar  off,  eren  beyond  the  rirer  of 
Jordan. 

2  And  there  was  a  Wall-about  his  dwell- 
ing, and  he  wore  a  coat  of  many  colors. 

8  Nerertheless  this  man  dispensed  his 
substance  with  a  Aree  hand  and  a.  bountiful, 
to  all  who  entered  his  gates : 

4  And  the  Lobo  prospered  him,  for  he 
loTed  his  fellow-men. 

5  But  he  wranffled  with  the  man  whose 
face  was  like  unto  the  cherubim  on  the 
tomb-stones  of  the  ancients. 

6  And  after  thej  had  disputed  for  a  long 
space,  the  one  said,  *  I  have  oonauered.' 

7  IT  But  the  other  answerea  and  said, 
'  Lo  I  I  hare  conquered  thee  this  day.' 

8  Nevertheless  they  remained  steadfast 
in  their  friendship,  and  they  did  eat  and 
drink  together  as  oefore. 

9  And  the  words  which  they  uttered 
passed  for  naught. 

10  1  And  yet  another  man  came  into 
the  upper  chamber,  who  was  well-favored. 

11  And  all  the  men  of  Gotham,  yea,  and 
likewise  the  women  thereof,  turned  their 
hearts  toward  him ;  for  he  also  was  fair  to 
look  upon. 

12  And  this  man  delivered  unto  the 
people  from  time  to  time,  even  once  every 
fail  moon,  a  book  of  surpassing  wisdom. 

18  For  in  it  was  engraven  the  wisdom  of 
the  wise  in  all  the  region  round  about. 

14  And  the  name  of  this  book  was  like 
unto  the  Great  Enemy's,  and  the  oolor  of 
the  covering  thereof  was  as  the  firmament 
of  heaven. 

15  And  the  young  men  and  maidens  of 

Apropos  of  the  man  *  whose  name  was  as  the  Wind  that  bloweth  where  it 
listeth,  and  as  the  dust  of  the  earth :  *  ^  too  is  extant ;  with  an  eye  as  bright 
and  a  step  as  alert  as  they  were  twenty  years  ago :  nor  have  his  beef-steaks 
lost  their  preeminence,  or  his  potatoes  their  mealy  renown :  as  once  in  a  great 
while,  when  detained  late  in  town,  we  have  had  occasion  to  test  '  I  have  no- 
ticed one  thing,*  said  Hbnbt  Ward  Bekcher,  in  his  remarks  upon  the  opening 
of  the  '  Fourth  Ward  Reading  and  Coffee-Room,*  *  that  men  of  the  world  in 
meeting  me  say :  *  Let  us  go  up  to  Windust's.  Well,  what  was  to  be  found 
there  ?  Something  that  they  could  get  hetter  there  than  any  where  else.*  The 
dominie  was  right :  and  Windu^t  has  heen  forty  years  in  winning  such  *  golden 
opinions  from  all  sorts  of  people.*  -  •  -  Ws  take  pleasure  in  calling  attention 
to  the  Advertisement  of  the  Rockland  Female  Inatitute^  at  Nyack  on  the  Hud- 
son, a  stately  and  commodious  edifice,  in  one  of  the  most  picturesque  and  beauti- 
ful situations  on  our  glorious  riyer.     An  excellent  school,  in  all  respects. 


Gotham  yearned  for  the  book,  for  great  wm 
their  admiratipn  thereof. 

CHAP.  ni. 

AND  it  came  to  pass  that  while  these  men 
were  making  meny  in  an  upper  cham- 
ber, there  came  a  sound  like  unto  the  sound 
of  an  horseman  horsing  upon  his  horse. 

2  And  there  appeared  in  their  midst  a 
scribe,  of  a  countenance  like  unto  the  sun 
in  the  brightness  of  his  rising,  and  of  much 
learning  in  the  law. 

8  And  when  he  looked  around,  and  saw 
the  loaves,  and  the  fishes,  and  the  fowls  of 
the  air  spread  before  him,  and  likewise  the 
hidden  treasures  of  the  sand,  he  pronounced 
thenf  good. 

4  Because  he  was  an  hungered  or  athirst 
continually,  and  greatly  coveted  the  com- 
panionship of  his  brother-scribes. 

5  Howbeit,  he  was  a  friend  to  the  poor, 
and  to  him  that  cried  in  the  highways  of  the 
city. 

0  Moreover,  when  even  was  come,  he 
played  a  straki  upon  a  wind-instrument 

7  Now  it  came  to  pass  that  when  the 
man  who  was  a  scribe,  and  a  man  of  much 
learning  in  the  law,  beheld  the  fowls  of  the 
air,  the  fishes  of  the  sea,  and  the  hidden 
treasures  of  the  sand,  he  did  laugh  in  his 
heart. 

8  t  But  when  the  men  asked  of  him 
concerning  his  mirth,  he  answered  and  said 
unto  them,  *  Yea,  verily,  I  cannot  answer.' 

9  And  the  man  whose  countenance  was 
like  unto  the  cherubim  took  from  under  his 
girdle  a  box  of  curious  workmanship,  inlaid 
with  gold,  made  by  the  hands  of  a  cunning 
artificer. 

10  And  when  he  had  opened  the  box,  he 
took  therefrom  a  weed  of  strong  flavor, 
which  he  put  into  his  mouth,  and  did  chew 
it  even  as  the  ox  cheweth  his  cud. 

11  And  he  returned  the  box  of  ourions 
workmanship  back  to  the  place  whence  it 
came. 

12  And  after  the  men  had  partaken  of 
the  feast,  thev  left  the  cavern,  and  the  man- 
sions thereof,  and  went  on  their  way  re- 
joicing. 
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Cambridge,  on  superior  laid  paper^  in  style  and  form  similar  to  TICENOR  k  FIELDS'  POPU- 
LAR HOUSEHOLD  EDITION  OF  THE  WAVERLET  NOVELS.  Great  pains  hare  been  taken 
by  the  publishers  to  render  this  edition  of  Dickens'  Works 

THE  MOST  PERFECT  SERIES  OF  BOOKS  EVER  ISSUED  IN  AMERICA. 

The  original  Drawings  by  Daslit,  whose  designs  for  the  Hlustrated  Edition  of  Cooper's 
Korels  have  been  so  distinguished,  and  the  Drawings  by  Jobm  Gilbirt,  the  foremost  of  English 
Artists,  (this  being  the  first  time  Mr.  Gilbbbt  has  contributed  Original  Drawings  to  an  American 
publication,)  will  give  this  edition  a  valoe  possessed  by  no  other,  either  English  or  American.    . 


THE     PUBLICATION    WILL    COMMENOE 

WITH 

PICKWICK    PAPERS, 

In  Four  Volumos,  lemo.    Fzioo,  75  ots.  per  Volttinai 

It  is  the  tiitention  of  the  Publishers  to  issue  a  complete  norel  in  two  or  more  rohmies^ 
on  the  first  of  each  month,  and  to  complete  the  series  in  60  Yolumes» 

%^  A  Bound  FrospeotllS,  containing  Specimens  of  the  Paper  and  EngratingSi  will 
be  mailed  to  any  one  desiring  itj  on  receipt  of  16  cents. 

W.  A.  TOWNSEND  &  CO.,  Publishers, 

No.  46  Walker  Street,  New-York« 


Knickerbocker   -A^dvertiser. 


VANITY   FAIRS 

THE   a-BEAT   NATIONAL   COMIC   WEEKLY. 

^ol.  III.   Commexioiiic  JTanuarj'  3d,  1S61« 

■    I  ■   •  ^1    »^  ■ 

Upon  the  receipt  of  THREE  DOLLARS  we  wttl  give  a  copy  of  VANTTT  FAIR  FOR  OHK 
TEAR,  and  any  new  Norel  or  Pablication  worth  from  |1  to  $1.26. 

For  FOUR  DOLLARS,  a  copy  of  VANITY  FAIR  FOR  ONE  TEAR,  and  a  bovnd  eopy  of 
YoLuifB  Oirx,  the  retail  price  of  which  ii  $51. 

For  FIVE  DOLLARS,  we  wiU  send,  in  addition  to  the  paper  for  one  year,  Volumm  Owi  and 
Two  in  uniform  eloth  binding,  thoa  enabling  those  who  do  not  pofleeaa  the  back  nombert  to  ■eeore 
a  full  file  of  the  paper  at  a  rednced  cost. 

Or  in  lieu  of  the  bound  Volumei,  we  will  send  a  CimTmcATi  ov  Subsoriptxok  to  the 

COSMOPOLITAN  ART  ASSOCIATION, 

Whtch  entidM  the  holder  to :  let   The  tnperb  Steel  Plate  EngntTing, 
"FALSTAFF  MUSTERING-  HIS   REORtJITS." 

8d.  One  copy,  for  one  year,  of  the 

ELEGANTLY    ILLUSTRATED   ART   JOURNAL; 

While  as  a  gratuity,  nearly  five  Hundred  Works  of  Art,  namely, 

PAINTINGS,     MARBLES,     PARIANS,     ETCHINGS,     ETC., 

By  the  best  artists  in  Bttrope  ^nd  America,  will  be  awarded  among  members^-a  truly  magnifi- 
eent  and  national  benefit.  The  engrayings  will  be  ready  for  deliyery  on  and  after  October  10th, 
and  will  be  served  to  subscribers  in  the  order  of  their  subaeilptions ;  those  coming  In  early  will 
therefore  receiye  the  earliest  impression :  they  will  be  sent  packed  in  strong  cylmders^  to  any 
part  of  the  country,  except  California,  postage  ttee. 

Subscribers  in  Calilbmia,  in  the  Oanadas,  the  Weefc-India  Islands,  and  in  Suope,  wiU  remit 
Jiflif  eenU  extra  to  defray  extra  postage  on  the  engraylng.  The  '*  Aar  JouawAi.  ^  is  regularly 
mailed  upon  each  issue,  namely:  March,  June,  September  and  December. 

Any  penon  paying  us  NINE  DOLLARS  for  three  subscriptions  to  YANTIT  FAIR,  will  i«- 
ceWe  as  a  premium,  a  copy  of 

WOBGESTEB'S  SPLENDID  QUABTO  DIOnONABY, 

Which  Is  published  at  seyen  and  a  half  dollars* 

CLUBBIKO    WITH    Ol?H£B    FEBIODlCAI.8. 

Vanity  Fair  and  the  N.  Y.  Independent,  Agriculturist,  N.  Y.  Weekly  World,  Tribune, 

Times,  News,  or  Working  Farmer, |8  00 

Vanity  Fair  and  Home  Journal,  Methodist,  Harper's  Weekly,  or  Frank  Leslie's  lUnstratad 

Paper, 4  00 

Vanity  Fair  and  Peterson's  or  Arthurs  Home  Magaiine, S  00 

Vanity  Fair  and  the  Knickerbocker,  Atlantic  Monthly,  Harper's  Magaiine,  or  Oodey's 

Lsdy'sBook, 4  00 

Vanity  Fair  and  any  two  of  the  Three  Dollar  Magazines,   • 6  00 

In  remitting  subscriptions,  be  sure  to  give  your  name  in  full,  town,  county  and  State. 
Seal  all  letters  seonrely,  and  direct  plainly  t6 

LOUIS   H.  STEPHENS, 
Poblislicr  for  the  Proprietors,  IIS  Nassau  street^  N.  T* 


■Blniokerbocker  j^dvertiser. 


IHTEVSE  IMHEDIATE  INTEBE8T;   PEBHANENT  VALUE. 


LIFE  OF  ANDREW  JACKSON. 


BT 


Thr^e  Octavo  Volumes^  636  to  784  poffet  eaeh^  with  Steel  Fortraiti,      Pricey  from  $5  to  $18, 

aeeordung  to  binding. 

This  elaborate  and  comprehensive  work  contains: 

An  acooant  of  Jackeon's  wild  early  life,  including  Mb  pranks  as  a  law  Btndent,  gathered  in 
North  and  South  Carolina. 

A  narrative  of  his  exploits,  fights,  duels,  and  successes  as  a  frontier  lawyer  in  Western  Tennessee, 

A  complete  history  of  the  bloody  Dickinson  duel — one  of  the  most  remarkable  duels  on  record. 

The  whole  truth  respecting  the  connection  between  Andrew  Jackson  and  Aaron  Burr,  with 
eorrespondence  between  them  never  before  published. 

The  particulars  of  the  celebrated  and  historical  af&ay  between  Jackson  and  the  Bentons. 

A  great  mass  of  new  matter  illustrative  of  Jackson's  military  career,  and  a  very  full  narrative 
of  the  brilliant  and  memorable  defence  of  New-Orleans. 

A  Ch^ter  showing  how  and  why  Jackson  put  the  Spanish  Governor  of  Florida  into  the 
calaboose. 

The  secret  history  of  Gen.  Jackson's  nomination  to  the  Presldenoy,  from  original  sourees. 

The  rise  and  progress  of  the  bargain  and  corruption  calumny,  and  the  part  played  in  that 
aflkir  by  the  Hon.  James  Buchanan. 

The  history  of  the  celebrated  Mrs.  Baton,  and  how  she  broke  up  a  cabinet  and  made  a  President. 

An  account,  never  before  published,  of  the  secret  causes  of  the  quarrel  between  President 
Jackson  and  Vice-President  Cwlhoon,  which  led  to  nulMcation  and  the  threatened  secession  of 
to-dav. 

iul  about  office-seeking  and  the  origin  of  the  spoil  system. 

A  hundred  anecdotes  of  Jackson  in  the  White  aoose. 

New  light  upon  the  French  imbroglio  of  1885,  showing  how  we  came  near  going  to  war  with 
France,  and  why  we  did  not 

An  interestiiig  narrative  of  Gen.  Jackson's  religious  life,  and  last  hours,  derived  from  his  pastor. 

An  exposition  of  the  sgency  of  Gen.  Jackson  in  the  annexation  of  Texas,  and  his  last  quarrel 
with  John  Quincy  Adams. 

The  press  have  been  singularly  harmonious  and  enthusiastic  in  conmiendation  of  its  absorbing 

srest  and  enduring  hutorical  value: 

The  New-  York  Courier  and  Enquirer  says : 

*  H«  hs8  written  a  life  of  one  of  oar  most  promlaont 
meiif  that  is  raally  a  valiuble  contribution  to  tlio  political 
history  of  our  country.^ 

The  Boeton  Courier,  in  speaking  of  '  Mr.  Par- 
ton's  interesting  and  valuable  Life  of  Gen. 
Jackson,'  says : 

*  These  sre  epithets  often  nsed  u  matter  of  course  in 
literary  notices,  but  we  employ  them  deliberately  and 
advisedly,  and  we  mean  exactly  what  we  say.* 

The  Taunton  Gatette  affirms: 

*  To  so  well  relate  history  so  recent,  so  complicated, 
and  so  diversely  and  vehemently  represented.  Is  a  great 
aohievementk' 


interest 

The  Boeton  TraveOer  says: 

*  This  histon'  is  especially  desirable  now,  when  the  bat- 
tle which  President  Jackson  fought  and  won  for  the  time 
— 4he  battle  for  the  Union— has  oeen  renewed.* 

The  Washington  States  and  Union  says: 

*  We  strongly  commend  it  to  the  country,  especially  to 
the  politicians  of  the  country,  as  the  record  of  a  life 
whoae  purity  and  patriotism  needs  to  be  imitated.' 

The  Boston  Post  BAyn: 

*  Men  of  all  parties  must  acknowledge  the  work  to  be  a 
very  valuable  coniribuUon  to  the  politaoal  and  historical 
literature  of  our  country.' 

The  NeuhOrleana  Orescent  calls  it 

*  A  meet  elaborate,  authentic,  and  interestlog  record 
ofthshlstnyof  that  illostfions  man.' 


FUBLIBHBD  BY 

MASON  BBOTHERS,  5  &  7  Meieer  Street,  New-Tork. 


Kniokerbooker   -A^dveirtiser. 


'  Iti  own  rovoiveiioy  upMdi  tiM  World."— Bsinnnrr. 


COLONEL  COLTS  FIRE-ARMS, 

THE  TERBOR  OF  INVADERS, 

Whether  they  plot  against  individnals,  fiunilies,  8tate«,  or  nations — giving  a 
sense  of  inestimable  seoority  to  their  possessors,  who  may  sleep  within  the  walls 
of  their  dwellings,  in  the  forest,  or  on  the  bleak  prairie,  knowing,  as  they  do, 
from  the  testimony  of  thousands,  if  not  from  their  own  experience,  that  the 
burglar,  the  incendiary,  and  the  savage,  (whose  spring  is  not  so  rapid  as  the 
response  of  a  Colt's  Bbyolveb  to  the  touchy)  all  alike  fear  the  speedy  justice 
which  it  may  be  made  to  measure  out  at  will. 


HADE  07 

SiLVEB  SPEm&  Steel,  with  Okeepin&  Leveb  Eambod, 

OF  nCISASED  CAUBBI,  AID  OF  nnAOEDIIAftT  mSVOIII  ilD  UCVmBS, 

Are  a  great  boon  to  the  bold  Frontiersman,  the  isolated  Planter,  the  lone 
Traveller,  the  adventurous  Hunter,  and  to 

JSJLJL  yVTELO  NEED  I>IlOTECTI03Sr. 

They  stand  unrivaUed  by  any  of  the  bogus  inventions  which  have  q>mng  up 
with  the  rapidity  and  strength  of  mushrooms  in  imitation  of  them ;  such  toys 
as  serve  but  to  sting  and  irritate  —  made  to  impose  upon  that  class  of  persons 
who,  like  the  immortal  Crummels,  are  '^always  in  search  of  novelty" — 
^<  pleased  with  a  rattle,  tickled  with  a  straw."  These  pepper-boxes,  with  pea- 
like pellets,  have  had  an  ephemeral  reputation  in  drawing-room  circles,  but 
they  have  passed  away  "into  the  sUent  land,"  and  the  old  trusty  weapon,  in  a 
gala  dress,  is  found  to  be  the  only  safe  pioneer  to  civilization  throughout  the 
world.     Address, 

COLT'S  PATE9T  FWK-ARJHS  HANVFACTURIRfi  CO., 

BABTFOBD^  CONN. 


Knickerbocker   -A^dvertiser. 


SPIRIT  OP  THE  TIMES : 

A   CHBONICIiB    OF   THIS 

TOar,  nSUl  SPOHTS,  UTSRATIFES,  and  t&e  STAGS. 

PUBLISHED  EVERY  SATURDAY  MORNING, 

AT 

335  BROADWAY,  CORNER  OF  WORTH  STREET, 

MOFFAT'S    BUILDING,    NEW-YORK. 


George  Wilkes,  Editor. 


Single  Subscriptions,  .  .  Three  Dollars  a  Year  in  Advance. 

To  Clubs,  5  Copies,  one  Year, Twelve  Dollars. 

9       "  " Twenty  Dollars. 

t^*  No  subscriptioDB  received  for  less  than  Six  Months. 

ROSS  k  TOVSBT9  121  NasMH  Street,  New-Terk, 

OBNlDBAIi    A03BNTS   FOB   ••WHJOBS'    SPIBIT/' 

19*  Postmasters  are  requested  to  act  as  Agents,  and  retain  twenty-five  per 
cent  for  their  trouble.  This  per  centage  is,  however,  not  to  be  deducted  from 
Clul)  rates. 


!]^nickerbocker  A.dvertiser. 


Messrs.   RUDD   &   OARLBTON'B 


Popular  New  Books  Now  Beady. 

LAYINIA.— A  flrat-clafis  English  novel,  by  G.  Roffini,  tnthor  of  'lloeior  AaCMtf«,> 
*l^9mT  Bxperienee,'   Ac.     Reprinted  from  the  earij  sheets.     One  large  12nio,  doth 

bound.    Price,  $1.26. 

FROM  HAT-TIME  TO  HOPPINO.-A  new  tide,  by  the  popular  author  <^ 
*Oar  Vmrm  of  Pour  Acres.*     From  English  sheets.    One  vol.,  12mo,  doth  boimd. 

Price,  |1. 

THE  OBEAT  PREPARATION;  or,  Redemption  Dnwetfa  Nl|^  By  R«7. 
John  Gumming,  author  of  *The  Oreat  THbulatlon,'  Ac  In  tvo  series,  either  sold 
separately.    Price,  $1  each. 

THE  PETTY  ANNOYANCES  OP  MARRIED  LIFE.— Second  of 
the  series  of  Balaae'e  StendArd  N^Teli,  translated  from  the  Frendi.  Unifom  with 
*Ceear  Blrottean.'      One  ToL,  12mo,  cloth  bound.    Price,  $!• 

THE  MORAL  HISTORY  OF  WOMEN.-A  new  work,  transkted  torn 
the  French  of  Ernest  Legouvre,  by  Dr.  J.  W.  Palmer.  Designed  as  a  companion  and 
offset  to  nielielet'e  «LoTe>   (I^'Amonr.)     One  yol.,  12ma    Price,  $1. 

THE  PRINCE'S  BALL.— A  new  Satirical  Poem,  by  Edmund  0.  Stedjum,  author 
of  *Tl&e  Diamond  Weddfncf*  Jkc,  Elegantly  printed  upon  tinted  PH>er,  with  nu- 
merous humorous  illustrations  in  the  style  of  ^NotliiBff  to  UTear.'  Cloth  binding. 
Price,  60  cents. 

BUCKLAND'S  CURIOSITIES  OF  NATURAL  HISTORY.-ii  5^ 
eond  Seriet.  Printed  from  the  early  English  sheets.  The  popubrity  of  the  Fir$t  Serim 
of  this  amusing  book  by  Mr.  Pranele  T.  Buekluidf  insures  a  welcome  reception  for  its 
successor.    One  large  12mo  yolume,  illustrated,  cloth  bound.    Price,  $1.26. 


CESAR  BIROTTEAU.— A  Novel,  by  Honore  do  BalMo.  Translated  from  the 
original  French,  expressly  for  this  edition,  by  0.  W.  Wright  and  F.  B.  Goodrich.  This 
work,  as  a  noyel  as  well  as  a  novelty,  is  read  with  interest  by  all  readers  of  fiction.  One 
ToL,  12mo,  doth  bound.    Price,  $1. 

WOMAN,  (LA  FEMME.)— A  new  work,  translated  by  Dr.  J.  W.  Palmbb  from 
the  French  of  Michelet,  author  of  *I«oTe«  (l.«jiiiioar.)  This  book  has  caused  an  un- 
usual amount  of  interest  and  critidsm,  and  its  sale  bids  fidr  to  equal  that  of  its  predeces- 
sor, *  L' Amour.'    One  vol.,  12mo,  doth  binding.    Price,  $1- 


THE   GREAT  TRIBULATION;    or.  Things  Coming  on  the  Earth.    By] 
Br.  Cammtng.    Reprinted  fix)m  the  English  edition.     Two  Tolumes,  12mo,  doth 
bound.    Each  volume  sold  separatdy.    Price,  $1  each. 


4 


%*  The  PabUehers  will  send  any  of  these  books  by  mail,  pobtasi  nxs,  on  reodpt  ti  priee. 


Knickerbocker  advertiser. 


NOW    IS   THE  TIME   TO   SUBSCRIBE   TO    THE 

WORKING    FARIVIER, 

A  Large  Agricultural  Monthly  Magazine. 

•  ♦• 

BPITJffiP   BY 

Professor  JAMES  J.  MAPES, 

J^jssisted.   by 
A  OOBPS   OF  GENTIilSHEN  WHO  ABB   PBAOTIOAXLY  BNQAQICD  IN  OOIT- 

BTTomra  this  sxviibaii  j>ispabtmxbtb  upoit  which  thidt  wbitb. 


Vol.  XIII.  OP  THE  Present  Ybab  will  cx)Ntain  a  Series  of  Articles 

UPON  THE  following  SUBJECTS: 


MANIPULATION  OF  8UGAR~It8  Growth  and  Mftnn- 
fketnr*. 

ADYANTAGIS  OV  DBBP  OULTUSB,  inohidbig  Under- 
draining  and  Subsoil  Plowing. 

TRIATMXNT  AND  CARE  OF  STOCK. 

FULL  REPORTS  OF  GRAIN  AND  PRODUCE  MAR- 
KETS, Bra  Bto.,  Etc. 


VEGETABLE  GARDEN.    Alphabetically  arrangtd. 
FRUIT  AND  FRUIT-TREB8  OF  AMERICA 
MANURBS-THEIR  USES  AND  ABUSES. 
IMPBOTED  mPLBMENTS  AND  MAOHINBRT. 
NEW  PROCESS  OF  CULTIVATION,  with  a  View  to 

greater  Perfectneas  and  Boonomj. 
CULTURE  OF  COTTON,  CORN,  TOBACCO  M  GREBN 

CROPS,  aa  rabetltntea  for  Gra«  Cropi  In  the  Booth. 

STJBSCRII>TIO]Sr    PRICE, 

OHS  DOIiliAB  A  TBAR,  In  adwanee)    or 

HARPER'S  WEEKLY  MD  THE  WORKING  FARMER 

Por  TWO  nOEJLAMB  AND  POROTT  CENTS, 

Giving  both  papers,  when  taken  together,  for  LESS  than  the  subscription  price  of 

HAKPER'S    WEEKLY 

AIONB;    OB  TBI 

Ain> 

THE    WORKING    FARMER 

For   THBEB   DOI«I«AR8» 


Address^ 

OHAS.  V.  MAPES, 


AaBIOUIiTDSAIi  WABBEOTISXI, 

126, 128  &  130  N*Ntu  St.,  N.  Y. 

I 


Knickerbocker   -A.dvertiser* 


INSUEANCE    COMPANY 

OFFICE, .  112  Xm  114  BROADWAY. 

CASH  CAPITAL, $1,000,000. 

Assets,  1st  Jan.,  1860,  $1,458,396  28. 
LiabUities,    "         "        -     42,580  43. 

THIS    OOKPANY    nrSTTBBS    AQAIirST    IiOSS   AND    BA1CAOB   BY 
FIBB,    OK    FAVOBABLB    TBBM8. 

L088S8  SdllTABLT  ADJUSTKB  ASA  FAOHPTLT  PAIB. 


Charlef  J.  Martio, 

A.  F.  Willmarth, 
William  6.  Lambert^ 
George  G.  CoUtos, 
Daofurd  N.  Barneji 
Lucius  Hopkins, 
Thomas  Kesaenger, 
William  H.  Melieo, 
Charles  B.  Hatch, 

B.  Watsoo  Ball, 
Homer  Morgan, 
L.  Roberta, 


Leri  P.  Stone, 
James  Hamphrej, 
George  Pearce, 
Ward  A.  Work, 
James  Low, 
Isaac  H.  Frothingham, 
Charles  A.  Balktoj, 
Cephas  H.  Norton, 
Georae  D.  Moi^n, 
Theodore  McNamM, 
Richard  Bigelow, 


OliTer  E.  Wood, 
Alfted  S.  Barnes, 
Georve  Bliss, 
Roe  Lockwood, 
Leti  P.  Morton, 
Curtis  Noble, 
John  B.  HotchiiMoa, 
Charlee  P.  Baldwin, 
Amos  T.  Dwight, 
Henry  A.  Horlbii^ 
JeMeHoyt, 


WiUiam  StoKia,  Jr. 

John  B.  Ford, 

Sidner  Mason, 

Geo.  t.  Sledmwi,  Cian. 

Cjnis  Yale,  Jr., 

William  R.  Foadiek, 

P.  H.  OomM, 

David  L  Bojd,  Albanj, 

8.  B.  CaldweD, 

A.  J.  Willi, 

W.  H.  Townsand. 


0&ABLB8  J.  MABTIH,  President. 
J.  MILTON  SKITH,  Secretary.  A.  F.  WIU^HABTH,  Vioe-Preeideat. 

ROCEAID  FEMALE  INSTITUTE, 

AT    NYACK,    ON    THE    HUDSON. 


This  Institutioti  is  delightfoUy  sitaated  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Hudson, 
twenty-five  miles  from  the  city  of  New-York,  and  is  accessible  by  steamer  and 
railroad  several  times  a  day. 

The  edifice,  a  large,  five-story  brick  structure,  is  one  of  the  best  appomted 
establishments  of  the  kind  in  the  State,  being  lighted  with  gas,  heated  by  fur- 
naces,  supplied  throughout  with  pure  water  from  a  mountain-spring,  and  tho- 
roughly ventilated. 

A  complete  course  of  study  is  pursued  in  three  departments :  Preparatory, 
Academic  and  Colle^te.  All  the  Ornamental  Branches  are  taught  Especial 
attention  is  given  to  health  and  physical  culture ;  the  young  ladies  wearing  an 
appropriate  uniform,  and  being  daily  drilled  in  calesthenic  exercises. 

The  Musical  Department,  embracing  Instrumental  and  Yocal  Music,  is  of 
the  first  order. 

Pupils  are  received  at  any  time.  For  further  particulars,  address  the  Prin- 
eipsls,  or  send  tor  a  oircuhur. 

L.  D.  &  a  R  MANSFIELD. 


NOTIOES  OF  THE  ENIOKEBBOOEEB  FOB  HABOH. 


*  Tbe  Kjiiorrbookxr  for  March  U  vitboat  exception 
Um  most  readable  magasiae  that  «e  hare  handled  for  a 
a  long  time.  In  fact  ire  read.  It  right  through— and  It  is 
rarely  indeed  tbat  a  periodical  retain*  our  attention  to 
that  eztenu*— />aily  Tinu§,  Brooklyn,  2f.  Y, 

*  The  KaioxMBOOKSB  Is  our  boau  idtal  of  a  literary 
magaxine— al'aye  chaate  and  elegant,  and  at  the  same 
time  piquant,  humorous,  firesb,  and  genial.' — Pro—. 
P<Uno*i9UU,  Ohio. 

*  It  gives  the  fhllest  erldence  tbat  the  rerj  beet  talent 
of  this  country  Is  employed  upon  its  pages,  and  Its  me- 
chanical cxeentlon  Is  not  surnassed  by  any  other  maga- 
Blne  in  America. *-Vouma2,  Qlet^  Formt,  Ohio, 

*Sach  succeeding  number  seems  to  ehailenge  a  higher 
meed  of  praise.  As  it  rroirs  older,  its  rigor,  freshness,  and 
geniality  Increase.*— JsliifM  Farmer,  Auffuatat  Me, 

*  It  strikes  us  that  this  la  the  best  number  of  the  KmoK- 
xaaocKn  that  has  been  issued  these  two  years.'— CHly 
amd  Oouniry^  Piormontt  Jf.  Y, 

^  This  excellent  monthly  bids  fair  to  become  more  popu- 
lar than  ercr  be'ore,  eren  In  its  palmiest  days.  *The 
Berelations  of  Wall  Street*  papers  are  attracting  much 
attention,  and  bestow  some  pretty  hard  hits  in  certain 
quarters.  Their  truth,  howsrer,  will  be  acknowledged  by 
erery  man  who  has  had  any  business  experience.'— {7(0m- 
moretal  BuUeHn,  Boeton,  Mae*. 

*  It  is  replete  with  nseftd  and  ente  taining  matter,  which, 
without  wearying  the  mind,  seldorj  Csils  to  Impart  inatruo> 
tioB  to  ths  reader/— .^r^vs,  Mer-phtet  Tmn. 

*  It  Is  national  In  Its  design  and  matter,  and  sustained 
by  the  ablest  Amerioan  pens.*— OilrMton  Advocate, 
RalMgh,2r.a 

*  Whaterer  elafans  other  periodicals  m«y  sei  np»  no 
literary  magasine  in  this  or  any  other  country  excels  it 
in  merit'— Z^smocro^,  QoeKm^  ind, 

*  Whenerer  •  Old  K»CK*  makes  its  appearance  erery 
thins  else  Is  laid  aside.  We  pronunce  *  The  Rerelations 
of  Wall  Street'  the  most  exciting  yet  interesting  norel,  or 
rathar  faeL,  that  lias  erer  startled  the  American  public. 
It  can  not  IkU  to  Interest '  erery  body.*— ifimor,  nhaoa, 
Jf.Y 

*  It  is  *  solid  matter'  throughout,  with  no  space  occu- 
pied with  Hash  plates  and  sensation  wood  cuts.  Its  arti- 
cles are  from  the  ablest  pens  of  the  country,  sparkling 
with  wit,  resonant  with  the  soundest  thought,  or  melting 
with  pathos.*— TVfRM,  Mt.  PleaeaiU^  Iowa. 

*  This  stsrliog  old.  literary  periodical  has  taken  a  fresh 
start— its  youth  has  been  *■  renewed  like  the  eagle*s.'  It 
now  excels  itself  in  it's  palmiest  days.  We  think  that,  as 
a  literary  magasine,  it  has  no  equaUn  the  world.  A  poor 
article  is  nerer  found  hi  it.*— iVnim,  itaoyrtM,  Ohio, 

*It  Is  a  lire,  go-ahead  standard  magasine.*— ^^s,  Co- 
ehoOontOMo. 

*  We  confBss  to  a  special  fondness  for  •  Old  Kmn.'  lU 
pages  are  filled  with  the  choicest  productions  of  the  most 
dtstinguiahed  poets,  philosophers,  historians,  critics,  ar- 
tists, trarellers,  and  men  of  erudition  of  this  country.' — 
Meeeenifer,  Biehmondf  Ky. 

*  This  is  the  best  magsaine,  in  many  respects,  that  Is  now 
published  any  where.'— i?«|H(5/ioai»,  WiOiarMpoH,  Ind, 

*  The  r^urenated  *  Old  Kmcx  *  has  a  look  as  bright  as 
a  new  silrer  dollar.  It  really  sparkles  with  good  things.' 
— Union,  Machiae,  Mo, 

*  Each  number  Is  better  than  the  UaV-^Obeorter,  Men- 
dota,IU, 

*  In  literary  merit  as  well  as  in  mechanical  execution, 
this  magaaine  stacds  unriralled  among  the  periodicals  of 
America.*— IThioA  Preee,  Linnoae,  Mo. 

*  In  looking  orer  the  field  of  literatnre,  now  rery  rank 
and  orerrun  with  funguses  and  toail-stools,  and  choked 
with  a  surfeit  of  orergrown  newspapers,  it  is  refreshing  to 
meet  with  an  old  and  familiar  friend  like  the  Ksioxbx- 
BoOKia  Maqaeivb.  When  it  comes,  we  feel  likemaklig 
a  bonfire  of  all  the  inflammable  political  trash  on  the  floor, 
and  aUowing  the  Comet  to  go  lU  way,  while  we  sit  with 
the  choice  spiriU  at  the  Kdiior's  Table.*— Oemm^,  Baton 
Bouge^La, 


*  This  Is  In  many  respects  the  finest  number  which  has 
erer  been  published,  which  all  who  are  acquainted  with  its 
uniform  merits,  will  say  Is  rery  superiailre  praise.  It  Is 
greatly  enlarged  in  the  number  and  lise  of  its  pages,  and 

{iresents  a  list  of  contributors  unequaled  In  literary  abiU 
ty  and  aecompllshmcnts  by  tho.<e  of  anr  other  literary 
magasine  in  the  country.'— ^/'se  Preee,  JLebanon,  If,  if. 

*  Each  number  seems  to  outdo  the  last  In  elegance  and 
interest.'- JSS«pM6Mc<»n^  SuUivan,  Ind. 

*  •  The  Rerelations  of  Wall  Street '  glres  erldence  of 
being  a  profitable  source  of  Instruction  to  nonces  in  busi- 
ness, as  well  as  a  literary  entertainment  of  the  highest 
class.  No  merchant  should  fail  to  read  W^Bepre^enta^ 
Uoe,  Owatonna,  Minn. 

*  A  more  interesting  collection  of  articles  could  hardly 
hare  been  made  than  compose  its  1S>  pages.  Thtre  is  a 
freshness  and  a  quaintness  about  tbe  KlioxKaBocSKB,  that 
makes  its  intimacy  nerer  tiresome.'— />ai<y  Oourior. 
Mateheo,  Mtee. 

*  *  Old  KaKTK '  Is  the  grand  moffaoino  of  the  Union,  and 
we  are  confident  that  it  will  nerer  How  up;  although 
it's  Editor's  ^J>le  Is  always  of  a  come-bust  Ible  character. 
And  *  Knick '  says  to  yen  on  first  acqna  ntai.ce.  Come.-  nst- 
a-biU ;  and  hare  me  as  a  regular  risitor.*— Awf^ti,  Hb* 
irty,OMo, 

*  It  la  one  of  the  most  racy  and  readable  literary  period- 
icals that  came  to  our  ieMt:—0h4o  Parmor,  OleooUxnd, 

*  The  promises  of  great  improrements  in  the  cnrreoi 
rolume  of  the  oldest  of  our  literary  monthlies  hare  thvs 
far  been  fkiUUled  to  the  letter.*— ffosetts,  Oinetnnati, 
Ohio. 

*  Both  Barper  and  the  AtianUe  employ  English  writers 
to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  but  tbe  Ksioaaaaooxsn  gires 
us  articles  from  American  pens,  and  from  the  rery  best 
Its  array  of  permanent  engaeed  talent  is  now  unsurpassed 
bj  any  similar  publication  in  the  world,  and  it  has  ra- 
ceired  an  impetus  from  Its  new  manajement  that  will 
keep  it  In  the  ran.'— /^iKodtem,  Ifew-ffa^en,  Conm. 

*  Since  the  new^year,  the  KaicxxBBOCKn,  for  rariety, 
freshness,  and  a  certain  sparkling  interest  which  Is  due 
to  the  *  personal  literature*  the  editor  glres  us,  has  not 
been  surpassed  by  any  of  iU  rirala'— iPiMn4fi^  Preee, 
Barnard,  Conn, 

*  While  the  present  Is  not  behind  the  February  number 
in  any  of  the  essentials  of  interest,  its  principal  articles 
are  of  a  higher  tone,  and  the  subjects  treated  of  are  of  a 
greater  general  utility.  We  should  find  it  difllcult  to 
name  a  periodical  published  in  the  UniUd  Sutes  which 
we  should  be  willing  to  gire  preeminence  orer  the  Kaics- 
busookkb  under  its  present  management.'- />smo0rttlk 
MOuHjmJbie,  Wie. 

'  The  motto  of  the  KmoKBBBOOKn  is  excelsior  1  Tbe 
March  number  is  the  most  interesting  number  of  the  series 
Just  commenced,  and  Is  one  of  the  most  raadable  period- 
icals that  we  hare  met  with.'— ^#io  Cooenatil,  (HUeago, 
IU. 

*  The  pages  of  tbe  March  number  are  filled  to  orerflow- 
big  with  the  choicest  literatura  of  the  day,  and  fhlly  main- 
tain the  wide-spread  reputation  'Old  Kmicx '  has  hereto- 
fore enjoyed.  All  who  hare  pretensions  to  literary  taste 
should  read  the  Kmiokxbbockkb  by  all  means.*— J2epor<«r 
Bondereon,  Ky. 

*  The  new  publisher  is  redeemhig  the  promises  which 
he  made  at  the  commencement  of  the  volume,  and  the 
old  magasine  is  a  riral  of  Itself  hi  Ito  palmier  days.'— ils- 
puMAoan,  Lyone,  JT.  Y. 

*  This  magaaine  Is  the  oldest  of  all  the  literary  period- 
icals of  America,  baring  now  reached  its  57th  rolume. 
It  took  tbe  first  rank  from  the  start  and  had  much  to  do 
In  stimulating  and  nourishing  the  infancr  of  our  American 
literature.  The  names  of  Irvii  g,  Paulding.  Clark,  and 
others,  hare  been  numbered  among  Its  regular  contribu- 
tora  l(  sbows  no  sign  of  old  age ;  *  its  eye  has  not  grown 
dim,  nor  Its  natural  force  abated.'  On  the  contrary,  it 
seems  to  hare  added  to  the  growth  of  age  something  of 
the  raciness  and  riracity  ot  youth.*— iSltaMtaftl,  Olovere- 
vOle^ir.  Y 
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>!  SEWING 


'<t^^^S^ 


AT   REDUCED   PRICES, 

VitK  COMi  OlotltifMMr,  ImproMd  Ioap«heek, 

V»w  Stjte  HmiMr,  Binte,  0«dar,  ate. 

OFFICE,  No.  SOS  BROiDWAT,  NEW-TORI. 

—•%^ • 

**Tbia  Ifechlne  makes  th«  'Logk-Stitcb/  and  ranks 
bighesU  on  acooont  of  th«  elasticity,  permanence,  beauty, 
and  general  desirableneis  of  the  ititchinjc  when  done,  and 
the  wide  range  of  its  appUcaUo^><-i2«]»0r<  O^^fiMriociji 
/fU«Me.i^eio-ForJL 

This  report  was  in  accordance  with  the  preyioos  awards 
at  the  Fair  of  the    . 

UVITBO  STATES  AGRICULTURAL  SOGDOrr. 
At  the  Fairs  of  the 


AmwEJoan  institate,  N.  7. 
Mechanics*  A8soc*n..  S^ton. 
Franklin  Itstttota.  Phila. 
Kentucky  Init^  Louisville. 
Mechanics*  Inst.,  Baltimore. 


Mechanict*  Assoc'h..  OInn. 
Meobanical  Ass*n.  St.  Lonis. 
Mechanics*  Init.,  San  Fran. 
MetropoliUn  Mechanics'  In- 
stitute, Washington. 


Maine, 

Vermont. 

Oonnectieat 

New-York, 

New  Jersey* 

PennsylranJa, 


At  the  State  Fairs  of 
Virginia, 


Mississippi, 

MiMoorC 

Ohio, 

Indiana, 

Iowa, 


Tennessee, 

Illinois, 

Kentneky, 

Michigan, 

Witconsfn, 

Oailfomia, 


And  at  hnndreds  of  Coanty  Flairs. 

The  Wheeler  k  WUson  Sewing  Machine  is  ihs  macbloe 
for  all  kinds  of  Family  Sxwmo,  and  for  the  use  of  Seam- 
stresses, Dressmakers.  Tailors,  Manntecturers  of  Shirts, 
ColUrs,  Skirts,  Qoaks,  MantiUas,  Clothing,  Hats,  Caps, 
Corsets,  Ladies*  Gaiters,  Linen  Goods,  Umbrellas,  Para- 
sols, BOk  Goods,  etc. 

The  LooK-STrrGH  made  by  this  Machine  can  not  be  rayel- 
ed  and  presents  the  same  appearance  upon  each  side  of 
the  seam,  a  single  bne  of  thread  extending  from  stitch  to 
stitch.  It  is  formed  with  two  threads  one  upon  each  side 
of  the  £sbric  and  interlocked  in  the  center  of  it  In  beauty 
aad  regularity,  and  in  the  firmness  of  the  seam  formed,  it 
excels  hand-sewing.  ^ 

This  liachiae  is  recommended  for  the  following  quali- 
ties: 

1.  Beauty  and  excellence  of  stitch  alike  upon  each  side 
of  the  fisbric  sewed. 

2.  Strength,  firmness,  and  durability  of  team  that  will 
not  rip  nor  rayel,  and  made  with 

8.  Economy  of  thread. 

4.  Its  attaehments  and  wide  range  of  application  to  pur- 
poses and  materials. 
6.  Compactness  and  elegance  of  model  and  finish. 

6.  Simplicity  and  thoroughness  of  construction. 

7.  Speed,  ease  of  operation  and  management,  and  qn  <* 
oess  of  morement 


ECONOMT 

Of 

SEWZHO-MAOBIVES. 

The  W^pBLB  *  Woaoir  OoMPAffr  has  prepared  Ubies 
showis«,  by  aetoal  experiments  of  four  diflnstent  workers, 
the  time  required  to  slAcb  each  part  of  «  garmeBi  by 
hand,  and  with  their  SewiarMaehlne.  Snbioined  is  sum- 
mary of  serecal  of  the  UbIes. 

ar  aAcvrtn.  -   vt  ■*«». 

Hmu*.  Miniitot.  Hour*.  Mlniitw. 

Genttonien*s  Shirts.  1  le  14  M 

FrockOoats S  88  16  85 

Batm  Vests ...I  14  7  19 

Linen  Vests 0  48  i  ]4 

Oloth  Pants 0  61  5  10 

SnmmerPants 0  88  2  50 

SOkDress 1  18  8  87. 

Merino  Dnss 1  4  8  87 

Calico  Dress 0  67  6  37 

Chemise 11  10  81 

MoreenSkirt 0  85  7  28 

MuiUn  Skirt 0  80  7  1 

Drawers 0  28  4  6 

Night  Dress.........  17  10  2 

Silk  Apron 0  15  4  16 

PlainApron 0  9  1  96 

NuMBBt  or  SnroHiB  maob  pir  Mivimt. 

By  Hand.  With  Machine.    Katiow 

Stitching  fine  Linen 28  640  28 

Satin 84  620  22 

Silk, 80  550  18 

Seaming  fine  Cloth, 88  504  16 

Patent  Leather,  fine  stitching..    7  175  25 

Fitting  Ladiee' Gaiters, S8  510  18 

Stitching  Shoe  Vamps, 10  210  2t 

BlndingHats, 88  874  11 

When  the  machines  are  drlren  by  power  the  ratio  is  ^ 
much  higher, 

IMS  aid  2SSS  Stitches  Kr  Nlint^ 

not  being  4n  unusual  ayerage. 

Seams  of  considerable  length  are  ordinarily  sewed  with 
the  best  machines  at  the  rate  of  a  yard  a  minute,  and  that, 
too,  in  a  manner  fkr  superior  to  haad-sewlng. 

Mkthodir  Book  Ooscnui, 

2li0  Mulberry  Street,  N.  T 

Being  in  constant  receipt  of  Inquiries  from  our  breth- 
ren,  respectiog  Sewing  -  MacM,nt»^  with  requests  to 
recommend  and  purchase,  we  haye,  in  conjunction  with 
some  lady  friends,  eareftOJy  and  thoroughly  examined 
the  Tarious  machines,  of  practical  ralne  for  fkmily  sewing, 
and  find  those  made  by  Tea  WHtaLsa  k  Wilsqh  Maiu* 
rAcrcBiMo  Compart,  506  Broadway,  New -York,  to  fully 
combine  the  essentials  of  a  good  InstruoMnt,  and  such  ss 
we  can  confidently  recommend. 

HaTing  seen  so  favorable  results  from  their  use,  in^wr 
own  and  the  heoseholds  of  our  Mends,  we  are  desirous 
that  their  beneAts  shooM  be  shared  bgr  all  our  bfethren. 
and  hence  haye  Interested  ourselyes  in  their  behalf. 

Absl  STiyns,  Thos.  Carlton. 

Jamss  F&ot,  J.  POKTia, 

DAim  Wna,  J.  Bssu.  EnwAans. 

Batid  Tiaar,  Wx.  A.  Coi. 


j^  Miisoellaiieons. 

•  GROVER   &   BAKER'S 

Griebrated  NOISELESS  Family  and  Manufactamg 

SEWINC-IVIACHINES 


NEW  STTLES  AT  REDUCED   PRICES. 


No.  496   BROADWAY,   NEW-YORK. 


o  P*FZ  o  sa 


IH  ALL  TV* 


I  PriBcipal  Cities  &Towu 

IH  TBI 

UNITED  STATES, 


The  C^Ter  k  Baker  ScwIig-MMkbie  Oe.  are  now  manufacinring  Noiseless  Shuttle  or  LOCK- 
STITCH HACHDnBS,  of  the  same  patterns  and  at  the  same  prices  as  their  celebrated  QmtT  k 
Baker  Stitek-IIaelibies,  and  combining  all  the  latest  improvements  in  Sewing  Machinery. 

The  Grover  dc  Baker  Sewing-Machine  Co.  is  the  only  one  that  mannfactnres  both  kinds  of 
Sewing-Machines,  and  only  at  the  offices  of  this  Company  can  the  public  examine  the  two  leading 
Machines,  and  have  the  privilege  of  taking  their  choice. 

'  We  speak  from  experience  when  we  bmj  that,  after  haring  tried  all  the  principal  Sewinf-Machlnet,  we  most 
accord  to  that  of  Gaovaa  k  Bakbk  the  preumlnence.  Those  indispensable  featares  of  sewing,  strength,  oniformity, 
and  elasticitj~all  of  which  are  brought  out  (n  this  incoraparable  iDvention— make  it  the  first  8ewlnff>Machine 
in  the  country.  Others  have  their  good  points,  but  this  combines  all,  and  possesses  every  characteristic  necessary  to 
make  It  most  de8iral>le.*— JT.  Y.  Chriatian  AdvoeaU  and  Journal. 

*  A  trial  of  orer  two  years  enables  us  to  say,  with  the  greatest  confluence,  that  there  is  no  better  machine  for 
general  family  use  than  Orovbb  A  Bakcr's  Bbwiko-Maobinbl  It  makes  a  beautiful  elastic  seam  that  does  not  rip 
with  wear  or  washing,  runs  almost  noiselessly.  Is  plain,  simple,  easy  to  work,  and  not  liable  to  get  out  of  repair,  fas- 
tens  the  ends  of  its  own  thread,  and  uses  threads  and  silks  directly  from  the  spools  on  which  they  are  bought.  Add 
to  it  a  set  of  the  Company's  inimitable  hemmers  and  stitchem,  and  you  have  every  thing  about  yon  as  complete  and 
satisfactory  as  you  could  reafonabiy  expect.  It  is  an  article  of  furniture,  once  in  jour  honse,  yon  will  never  willingly 
part  with,  under  any  consideration.^^M  Y.  Leader.  * 

\Gaovn  A  Babbb's  MAOnniBS*  work,  in  their  peculiar  stitch,  and  fabrics  put  together  by  it,  may  wear  and  drop 
to  pieces  from  original  weakness  or  hard  usage,  but  come  apart  or  give  way  at  the  seams  they  can  not ;  they  will  hold 
together  when  the  cloth  or  calico  around  them  hangs  in  rags  and  tatters.'—^.  Y.  DaUy  ITtwB. 

A   CARD   FROM  ELIAB   HOWE.  JR. 

All  persons  are  cautioned  not  to  make,  deal  in,  or  use  any  Sewing-Machines  which  sew  firom  two  spools  and  make 
the  stitch  known  ai  the  GROYER  k  BAKER  stitch,  unless  the  same  are  purchased  from  the  QROYkR  A  BAKER 
SewingoMaehlne  Company,  or  their  Agents,  or  Licensees,  and  stamped  under  my  patent  of  September  10, 1846. 

Said  Company  and  their  Licensees  alone  are  legally  authorised  under  their  own  patents,  and  my  safd  patent 
daring  the  extended  term  thereof,  to  make  and  sell  this  kind  of  Sewing-Machine,  and  all  others  are  piracies  npon  my 
said  patent,  and  will  be  dealt  with  accordingly,  wherever  foond. 

Nkw-Tobk.  ELIAS  HOWE,  JR. 
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*  Tarn  Aprtl  number  of  thli  faTorlte  ftod  ol4-«*tobliRb«d 
monthlj  ii  AD  Admirable  od«.'— //om«  Journal^  If.  T. 

*  The  present  nnmber  of  the  Ksickubockeb  ii  a  capita 
one.  It  presente  a  greater  rarietir  of  literary  talent  in 
ita  articles  than  almost  any  other  of  oar  American  period- 
icals. If  its  snecess  be  not  commeninrate.  it  will  argue 
badly  for  the  taste  of  our  reading  pnbllo.'— JTsuv  Torifc 
llerold.         ^ 

*  This  magszins,  under  Its  new  owners,  Is  fast  approach- 
ing iu  raerlled  position  of  being  the  rery  flsst  of  our  lite- 
rary seriaU'—iTsrald,  Sorantony  Pa. 

*  This  nambsr  is  brimful  of  good  things,  in  erery  range 
of  literature—*  from  mre  to  gay,  firom  llTely  to  serere.' 
*The  Reyelations  of  Wall-Street  *  grow  more  interesting 
sach  month.  They  are  CTldently  written  by  one  Intimate 
with  his  snl^ect,  and  qualifled  by  experienoe  to  lay  bare 
the  hidden  places  of  that  famous  locality.'— (Wy  JViel, 

*■  We  know  of  no  monthly  publication  which  surpasses 
it  In  a  nterary  pohit  of  Tlew.  This  number  is,  to  us,  un* 
usually  Interesting,  and  we  recommend.it  to  the  perusal 
of  our  friends.  It  always  was  good,  but  of  late  It  has 
been  much  improved,  and  rendered  more  intwesting.*— 
Demkoeratt  JfattnpoH^  I<wa. 

*  Old  Khxok  is  getting  up  a  famous  reputation.*— Ci^y 
<in<f  Ofuniry^  Nyctcky  y.  T. 

*  It  is  the  most  entertaining  monthly  published.  Its 
literary  Character  is  not  equalled,  and  the  piquant  wit 
and  anecdote  of  the  Bditor's  Table,  is  a  speciality  per- 
fecUy  hiimiUble.*— Journal,  StnUhbridg^y  MatB. 

*0f  all  magasines  published  this  is  the  host.  The  in- 
structire,  the  poetic,  the  racy  and  witty  are  all  there,  so 
that  no  one  can  fall  to  be  pleased  with  IL  The  present 
number  to  us  seems  better  than  any  of  Its  predecessors. 
WhosTcr  wishes  four*fold  their  inyestment,  let  them  pur- 
chase this  magasine.*— C^frservsr,  JKffuMa,//?. 

*  We  can  nerer  say  enough  in  praise  of  this  pioneer  of 
New-York  literature.  No  magsiine  i^  America  presents 
such  an  array  of  talented  writers.'— 2>smocra<,  Jamet- 
Icwos,  IT.  T. 

*  The  motto  of  the  KiiCKntBooua  is  excelsior  I  The 
present  number  Is  the  most  interesting  number  of  the 
series  Just  commenced,  antfr  is  one  of  the  most  resdable 
periodicals  that  we  have  met  with.*  —  yew-CovenwU, 
Chicagoy  IU. 

*■  The  best  talent  of  the  country  is  engaged  upon  Its 
pages,  and  it  Is  no  over-estimation  of  its  merits  to  ssy 
that  it  is  the  best  literary  magssine  in  the  world.'— iVnifi», 
Afeyrus,  Ohio. 

*  The  April  number  has  had  no  precedent  in  point  of 
literary  ezcdience  and  discriminating  taste.  It  Is  rt  plete 
with  the  best  of  interesting  reading  matter  from  the  first 
page  to  the  last.  If  the  enterprising  publisher  continues 
to  make  improvements  for  the  future  as  he  has  done  in 
the  past,  we  can*t  conceive  where  he*U  end.* — iSUlr. 
jSchaneetaayyir.  T. 

*  It  contains  four  more  chapters  of  Mr.  KlmbalPs  power- 
fully written  story,  •  Kevelatlons  o(  Wall-Street  *— one  of 
the  choicest  productions  of  theday.W2>a%^atos,iir.  Y. 

*  The  KmcKSBBOOKn  is  a  household  friend,  ministering 
ddlght,  instruction,  and  solid  comfort  to  thousands  of 
readers,  who  appreciate  with  becoming  taste,  the  various 
charms  of  this  old  national  representative  of  the  Mtersnr 
ffuild  in  this  country.'— 6'Arislian  JnttUigmoery  JBf.  Y. 

*  This  number  of  the  Kmickubogkkb  Is  a  glorious  one 
—every  page  is  worth  its  price.'— 7Vm«s,  IToiipats,  Wis. 

*As  Old  KviCK  is  now  we  wouldn't  be  without  it  for 
double  the  subscription  price.'— />sifM>craf,  Fonda^  N.  Y. 

*It  la  brimftU  of  rich,  sparkling  gems.' — Ysomany 
Frttiitfarty  Ky. 

'  It  gives  evidence  of  more  than  the  wonted  ability 
which  has  sustained  Its  reputation  for  so  many  years. 
The  *  illustrated '  clap-trap  (the  counterpart  of  the  gold- 
leaf  decorations  on  the  covers  of  cheap  hooka)  gives 
place  to  more  sterling  literature;  and  while  s  greater 
variety  is  presented,  the  strength  of  the  whole  is  main- 
tained, each  article  being  the  emanation  of  a  practiced 
pen.'— TWs^opA,  Chdtea^  Mom. 


*  It  is  truly  a  great  work,  and  one  of  the  oldest  works 
of  the  day,  having  commenced  Its  fifty-seventh  volume.*— 

*  This  is  another  fine  number  of.  our  old  favorlta. 
Among  the  contenU  we  would  partlculsrly  note  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  serial  by  Richard  B.  Kimball,  Esq.,  en- 
titled, '  The  Revelations  of  Wall-Street'  It  Is  a  great 
work,  snd  has  been  deservedly  received  with  extraordi- 
nary favor.'— «/o«f"fial,  PoUsoilUy  Pa. 

*  This  old  favorite  renewed  Its  sge  with  the  beginning 
of  the  year,  and  each  succeeding  number  since  has  In- 
creased in  richness.  It  was  always  our  vpeclal  delight 
We  now  regard  It  the  very  best  msgssine  in  the  world, 
and  take  more  real  comfort  between  its  blue  covers  than 
in  sny  other  publication  of  the  dsy.  *  The  Revelations 
of  Wall-Street,*  R.  B.  Kimball's  new  story,  gives  Increas- 
ing promise  with  each  new  chspter.  It  Is  not  only  his 
best  book,  but  Q)e  best,  we  being  Judge,  now  being  iptO' 
6nee±*^TeUffraph,  Houston^  Tvros. 

*The  KmonBaooxu  UAOxtatu  is  the  oldest  and  best 
periodical  published.*— 2>c«»oor<i<io  OUitm,  L^barumy 
OMo, 

*  The  KiiCKUBOGKn  for  April  takes  the  field  betime» 
It  is  as  iresh  as  the  month  it  heralds.*— J^en^figr  Preggy 
Bar^fbrd,  Conn, 

*  The  KnoKUBocxxB  is  more  than  redeeming  the  pro- 
mise of  Its  prospectus  at  the  begin^png  of  the  year.*— 
Jawmal  and  Ccwriety  BOxAly  Wi§. 

*  This  number  Is  replete  with  useftil  and  entertaining 
matter,  and  the  vigor  and  freshness  of  its  articles,  carry 
us  back  to  '  The  Kvickscbockxb  '  of  *  ye  olden  ttme.' 
The  papers  entitled  'The  Revelations  of  Wall  Street'  are 
still  continued,  and  every  business  man  roust  acknowledge 
that  the  characters  are  true  to  life.*—  WetUyany  Syra" 
ouBtyir.  Y. 

*  The  contents  of  this  truly  horns  msgssine,  (for  the 
KsicKBSBOCKBB  Is  all  American,  gtrxrAatnoms  manufac- 
ture !)  have  this  month  both  variery  and  attractiveness — 
to  an  unusual  degree,  we  would  ssy,  didwe  not  remember 
that  these  are  the  usual  characteristics  of  Old  Kxicx.'— 
OoMtttey  PUUburgy  Pa. 

*  Old  KviOK  for  April  Is  an  unusually  desirable  number.' 
~Gam6tUy  Niagara  FalUyJf.  Y. 

'  It  Is  the  best  literary  publication  of  the  dsy.'— Onirier, 
PatUdamy  N.Y 

*  This  best  sustained,  most  dellghtftil  snd  entertaining 
of  our  American  monthlies,  is  on  our  table  for  April- 
rich  snd  racy  as  usual,  the  Edltor*s  Table,  as  Is  custom- 
sry,  sparkling  with  brilliant  and  quaint  gems  of  wit  and 
humor.*— Dsfnoerol,  BawnnOy  Ohio. 

*  The  *  Revelations  of  Wall-Street'  not  only  fiimishes 
literary  entertainment  of  the  highest  order,  but  Is  also 
very  instructive  to  novices  in  business.  Every  merchant 
should  read  It.*— Pr««s,  PainurilUy  Ohio. 

*  The  April  ncmber  has  a  very  full  and  admirable  tsbls 
of  contents,  and  we  heartily  commend  It  to  our  readers. 
Aside  from  Its  distinctive  national  character,  (which  gives 
It  a  peculiar  claim  on  Americans,)  this  msgizlne  sunds 
alone  among  all  similar  publications  pn  account  of  its 
remarkable  individuaUiy.''^PaUadiwn,  Ntiw-Battny 
Cown. 

*Tbe  KmccsRBOCKKS  for  April  contains  another  Instal- 
ment of '  The  Revelations  of  Wall-Street,'  which  has  now 
become  a  leading  feature  of  interest  in  this  favorite 
periodical..  This  narrative  has  thus  far  proved  an  un^ 
precedented  success,  and  it  is  raining  a  notoriety  which 
the  author  may  well  be  proudi  of.  It  is  a  life-picture, 
worthy  of  close  study,  and  it  tesohes  a  lesson  which  every 
reader  msy  profit  by.*— JITao-  York  TVanacripi. 

*  We  always  receive  the  Kiiioxxrbookbb  with  pleasure, 
read  Its  ample  psges  with  delight,  and  rise  from  the 
perusal  of  its  articles  with  a  lively  sense  of  the  Instruc- 
tion and  amusement  we  have  deriyed  fh>m  the  woik. 
Refinement,  true  purity  of  thought,  and  great  sbility, 
mark  the  articles  that  are  monthly  served  up  to  the  read- 
ers of  the  Kxicxbbbockkb.  This  valuable  msgasine  can 
not  have  too  wide  a  circulation.  Get  It,  reader,  snd  be 
gratified  and  Instructed.'— {Tnion,  LanoasUry  Pa. 
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THE    INDEPENDENT. 


Special  Contributors. 


Wb  have  oonclnded  an  arrangement  by  which  we  now  oflTer  to  mit  old  sabacrlber  a 
premium  of  a  copy  of  WEBSTEB^S  ABRIDGED  DICTIOaABT,  containing 
nearly  five  hundred  pages,  for  the  name  of  everv  new  pnbscriber  for  one  year  sent  ua 
with  two  dollars.  The  price  of  the  Dictioiiary  alone  at  ttie  book-stores  is  $1.50.  The 
book  will  be  deliTored  at  our  oflSce,  or  be  sent  by  express  as  desired. 

Any  person  who  will  send  to  the  office  of  ^*  The  Independent  '*  the  names  of  Ave  new 
subscribers  for  one  year,  or  of  one  new  subscriber  for  five  years,  with  ten  doUnrs,  (being 
two  dollars  a  year  for  each  subscription.)  will  receive  as  a  gift  a  handsome  copy  of 
WEBSTEB'S  UNABRIDGED  DICTIONARY,  Pictorial  Edition,  containing  1^00 
••ngraved  illustrations.  This  is  the  best  edition  of  the  best  dictionary  of  the  EngiiBh 
language.    Its  price  at  the  book-stores  is  Six  Dollars  and  a  Halt 


Trb  Imsbpsmsbht  ia  published  every  Tbursdat,  in  New  York.    Addraas  a)l  letten  to 

JOSEPH  H.  RICHABDS, 

No.  6  Beekmaa  St,  N.  T. 
SpodflMB  eoples  sent  gratis  to  any  address,  or  the  News  Agents  wil  supply  yon. 


THE    KNICKERBOCKER. 
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FAUNTLEROY   VERRIAN'S   FATE. 

BT    HABftiar    t.     PHMCOTT. 

IV. 

'  Sob  lores  with  lore  thai  cannot  tire ; 

And  If,  ah  !  woe,  she  loves  alone, 
Through  passionate  dnty  lore  flames  higher, 
As  grass  grows  taller  round  a  stone.' 

At  the  close  of  the  year,  Fauntleroj  took  Sara  home  —  a  strange  home, 
that  consisted  of  three  unruined  rooms  of  an  old  and  deserted  tower,  standing 
high  upon  the  hanks  of  the  Rhine :  damp,  large  and  scantily  fundshed,  the 
only  luxury  an  organ  which  he  had  hired  by  means  of  real  labor  and  penuri- 
ous £sure.  Here,  more  at  ease,  he  bent  all  his  powers*  on  another  work,  of  whose 
yalue  he  felt  every  day  more  conscious  as  it  grew  beneath  his  plastic  hand. . 
The  faults  of  his  education  were  no  longer  apparent,  but  the  wealth  of  a  slower 
yet  gorgeous  and  luxuriant  developmeut  adorned  the  subject  with  the  warmth 
and  beauty  of  a  tropical  summer. 

Rachel  was  then  in  the  zenith  of  her  renown.  Fauntleroy  had  already  seen 
and  studied  her  in  many  impersonations,  and  tearing  ofif  all  the  airs  and  graces 
of  Racine  and  Corneille,  he  reached  thence  the  old  Qreek  idea,  which  she  em- 
bodied, and  dressed  it  in  the  royal  robes  of  his  own  imagination. 

Now,  whatever  trifles  buzzed  discordantly  around  him,  he  wrapped  himself 
in  his  mantle  of  sound  out  of  their  reach.  This  world  of  tone  into  which  at 
length  he  had  become  utterly  transported,  barred  him  even  from  memory  of 
the  dazzling  little  Countess ;  his  brief  Dresden  life  became  like  a  dream,  he 
never  gave  it  a  second  thought ;  he  forgot  its  swift  career,  its  torrent  of  passion, 
he  returned  to  his  old  seli^  which  was  so  splendidly  changing  into  the  psyche 
of  his  past  chrysalid.  If  any  love  after  this  reigned  in  his  heart,  it  was  only 
the  old,  cool  affection  of  his  youth  which  had  formerly  shrined  Sara  in  serenity. 
He  entirely  ceased  to  remember  Fleur,  nothing  recalled  her,  she  was  as  indif- 
ferent a  thing  for  him  now  as  any  lady  whom  he  had  ever  watched  sweeping 
across  the  stage,  as  any  mistress  of  romance  could  be,  as  any  shadow  long  since 
dreamt  in  forgotten  sleep. 
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Still  Sara  was  his  attendant  spirit ;  with  ail  unused  household  cares  she 
fitmiliarised  herself;  nerer  sighed  as  she  looked  hack  in  memory  across  the 
boundless  sea  to  that  home  of  lore  and  comfort ;  but  at  such  moments  he,  re- 
gardlessly  albeit,  detected  in  the  look  that  met  his  own  only  a  fender  and  more 
passionate  consideration.  Sitting  always  by  his  side  with  her  sewing  or  her 
book,  singing  uncertain  passages  of  his  work  as  he  hesitated  at  some  eranes- 
cent  tone,  or  but  half-shadowed  forth  some  hidden  melody,  she  lavished  upon 
him  all  the  flower  of  her  youth  and  strength  and  beauty.  And  he  —  did  he  in 
any  way  recompense  this  self-devotion?  Not  consciously.  It  was  pleasure 
enough  to  her  to  be  near  him ;  but  for  him,  though  his  manner  was  never  less 
tender,  his  thoughts  hardly  waited  on  her ;  and  there  is  no  woman  who  loves 
sufficiently  skilless  not  to  penetrate  a  hollow  mask ;  his  eyes  surveyed  her,  un- 
aware of  her  presence,  and  he  lived  in  a  sphere  only  whose  outer  limits  she 
might  approach,  yet  without  her  he  would  suddenly  feel  himself  lost,  and  de- 
mand her.  By  degrees  only  it  was  that  all  this  became  evident  to  Sara,  and 
by  degrees  also  a  weight  settled  upon  her  heart,  a  blight  upon  her  health.  The 
terraces  of  vines  in  giant  stairs  beneath  tossed  all  their  gay  beauty  unperceived 
by  her,  the  sky  sprung  in  cloudless  blue,  without  clearing  the  mists  that  hung 
round  her ;  the  blossomed  grapes  grew  half  within  and  half  without  her  domi- 
cile, and  she  hardly  perceived  their  order.  Long  hours  she  sat  motionless 
where  he  placed  her,  by  the  organ,  while  he  interpreted  what  he  had  written, 
and  never  murmured  till  one  day  falling  forward  and  fainting. 

*Tou  are  ill  I  *  he  cried,  seizing  her. 

'  No,'  she  sighed.     *  I  shall  be  better  soon.' 

He  revived  her  with  all  his  old  tenderness  and  winning  ways. 

*Tou  are  pale,  you  are  thin,'  he  said.  'Where  have  I  been,  what  have  I 
seen  that  has  closed  my  eyes  to  that  ?  This  life  is  killing  you ;  tell  me,  is  it 
so,  darling  ?  How  your  heart  beats,  and  your  breath  is  quick  I  that  is  not 
right  You  must  exercise,  you  must  row  and  walk  now,  and  remember  you 
rniut  be  well,  for  who  chants  for  me,  dear  love,  but  you  ?' 

*  I  shall  have  strength  sufficient  for  that,'  she  answered. 

He  turned  to  the  desk  and  rent  in  two  a  song  which  he  had  written,  and 
the  severed  portions  floated  to  the  floor.  Sara  put  out  her  languid  hand  and 
caught  them,  and  hummed  their  mournful  monody  to  herself  Fauntleroy 
stood  in  rigid  silence  compelled  to  listen : 

Ubr  brown  hair  lying  on  her  bosom 

In  waves  whose  jacinth  hid  the  gold, 
Anointed  her  with  mystic  chrism 

From  boman  touch  —  so  fair,  «o  cold. 

A  Sleep  within  her  lids  had  nestled. 

Who,  in  the  firoaty  air  beneath. 
The  glorious  dreams  her  life  had  wrestled, 

Bailt  up  with  slow  and  silent  breath. 

A  Sleep  whose  filmy  wings  were  folden, 

Whose  crown  was  but  a  faded  wreath. 
Whose  pensive  calm  was  rare  and  golden, 

A  Sleep  whose  placid  name  was  Death. 
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*•  Be  silent  I '  he  exclaimed  at  length.  *  What  music  is  there  in  that  songof 
the  *  Corpse  ?  ^    It  was  a  ghastly  &ncy  I    Let  it  alone ! ' 

Now  he  dragged  her  dreadful  leagues  round  the  old  feudal  relics,  and  up 
and  down  hills  that  were  shadowy  in  distant  azure  when  seen  from  her  window. 
Always  she  returned  wearier.  Then  he  procured  horses,  and  together  they 
ranged  the  regions  round  about,  till  all  that  had  been  once  wrapped  in  mystery 
for  her  became  as  bare  and  dull  as  a  fruit  from  which  one  has  brushed  the 
bloom.  Sometimes  he  took  her  in  a  skiff  upon  the  riyer,  and  roused  all  his 
gayety  to  cheer  her,  neyer  in  yain : 

'  Lbohorbta,  fin  roseU, 

BLanca  Bobre  toda  flor ; 
Fin  rosetA,  no  me  meta 
En  tal  cuyta  ruestro  amor ! ' 

he  sang  to  her  in  former  and  loyer-like  tones.  'You  are  better?'  he  would 
ask ;  and  with  both  hands  pressed  upon  her  heart  she  assented.  '  We  will  come 
often  upon  the  river,*  he  continued,  *  it  does  us  both  good,  because  it  is  aliye 
and  a  chain  to  infinite  things.  When  I  slip  my  handsbeneath  these  wet  leayes 
that  lie  upon  the  stream,  I  touch  also  the  long  swells  that  break  from  the 
South  Pole  upon  Ceylon  and  the  Corrientes,  as  when  I  kiss  you,  my  love,  I  be- 
lieve to  my  heart  I  taste  heaven ! ' 

Nevertheless,  this  novel  tender  care  wore  off,  and  again  she  sat  by  his 
organ,  the  inspiration  of  a  splendid  selfishness.  The  time  of  which  her  father 
spoke  had  indeed  arrived  for  Sara.  Loneliness,  frequent  neglect  and  pain. 
But  she  remembered  that  a  mind  like  Fauntleroy's,  vivid  and  eager  at  every 
point,  felt  beauty  more  keenly,  and  was  more  sensitive  to  every  shade  of  de- 
light than  it  was  for  others,  less  sovereign,  to  be ;  and  she  felt  herself  blessed 
in  that  she  shared  a  portion  of  the  regard  of  such  a  nature.  From  a  flame  that 
flickers  more  dazzlingly  at  every  wind  that  blows,  one  does  not  expect  con- 
stancy. And  while  in  her  own  soul  she  forgot  herself  through  her  love  for 
him,  she  never  conceived  a  bitter  wish  against  the  sacred  art  into  which  he 
suffered  every  treasure  to  flow. 

It  was  another  noon,  warm  and  sweet  in  Uie  early  autumn,  and  Fauntleroy 
was  trimming  a  grape-vine,  when  Sara  entering  their  sitting-room  at  one  door, 
beheld  a  little  apparition  entering  at  the  other.  So  brilliant  and  blazing  a 
thing,  of  such  a  voluptuous  beauty,  that  Sara  half  felt  it  to  be  some  imperson- 
ation of  noon  itself  dropping  from  the  heaven  and  assuming  shape  before  her 
again.  But  it  was  Fleur  de  Coquelioot,  as  she  remembered  directly,  Madame 
Fleur,  who  had  developed  with  her  life,  and  who  now  owned  a  splendor  of  tint 
and  a  richness  of  outline  that  her  youth  had  scarcely  promised.  The  little 
lady's  eyes  sparkled,  she  flew  upon  Sara,  and  having  snatched  her  hands, 
kissed  her,  as  always,  first  on  one  cheek  and  then  another. 

*  Ah  I  my  saint,  my  angel  I  Here  you  are,  here  in  some  castle  of  hobgoblins, 
liiding  your  voice,  your  glory  I  Robber  I  robber  I '  she  cried,  glancing  now  at 
the  open  door  opposite  where  FaunUeroy  stood  holding  up  an  immense  bunch 
of  purple  grapes. 

A  rich  scarlet  flushed  in  the  brown  cheeks  of  Madame  Fleur,  and  on  her 
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JQicj  lipB,  juBt  then ;  but  with  •  demeanor  unusual  to  her,  she  wuted  to  be 
addressed. 

'  Robber  ?    And  why  ? '  he  asked  lightly. 

*  Keeping  to  yourself  what  all  the  world  should  hare,'  Madame  said,  with 
half  a  pout  that  he  drew  no  nearer. 

*  It  is  mine,*  he  returned,  slowly  approaching. 

*Well,  keep  it  then!  —  as  long  as  you  can.  But  the  grapes,  whose  are 
they  ^  Ah!  eiel,  what  perfume !  what  richness  I  Does  one  find  himself  in  the 
distilleries  of  Farina  ?  Sybarites  I  you  live  thus  —  sun-shine,  flowers,  grapes, 
the  Rhine,  music,  love  —  and  never  think  of  the  poor  world  outside  till  we 
break  through.  But  see  I  here  I  am !  And  help  it,  you  1  So,  Monsieur,  you 
do  not  go  to  greet  me,  to  salute  me  I '  And  as  he  adranced,  she  gave  him  her 
hands,  and  then,  after  the  fashion  of  the  country,  presented  him  her  cheek  to 
kiss.  Fauntleroy  bent  and  coldly  touched  his  lips  to  the  downy  bloom  be- 
neath them,  but  Madame  Fleur  had  melted  idcr  statues  than  he  was  now,  had 
melted  eyen  him  once,  and  could  melt  him  again  if  she  chose. 

*  I  have  not  seen  you,*  she  said,  '  since  the  Kew-Tear.* 

*  I  am  happy  to  welcome  you  again,  Madame,^  said  he,  *  to  acknowledge 
your  hospitalities  of  last  winter.* 

*  Do  not  speak  of  it  The  pleasures  were  mine.  But  I  shall  not  be  in 
Dresden  this  winter,  as  last.  In  Vienna,  whither  Monsieur  de  Coquelicot  is 
dispatched.  And  now  we  hear  such  glorious  rumors.  Monsieur — you  only 
being  interpreter,  that  I  vowed  to  ask  you  I  At  least,  all  my  friends,  saymg 
that  I  knew  you  in  the  dear  days  past,  gave  me  no  peace  till  I  gave  them  my 
promise.    Allons.     Ce  ne  $erap<u  ma/aute  $ije  m  le  saispoiJ* 

It  seemed  then  to  Sara  that  they  had  met  since  the  noon  in  Paris,  that 
Fauntleroy  had  been  a  guest  in  her  house,  that  the  gorgeous  little  beauty  had 
($ven  established  a  ground  of  familiarity  and  intimacy  with  him,  warranted  by 
the  air  of  devotion  with  which  at  this  instant  he  bent  above  her,  though  only  to 
examine  the  jewel  on  her  finger. 

*  It  is  the  fascination  of  an  artist*s  eye,*  said  Sara  to  herself. 
*■  And  what  would  Madame  ask  ? '  said  Fauntleroy. 

'This  work  —  these  papers  of  yours ^     And  here  her  eyes  danced 

about  the  room.  '  Behold  the  great  lovely  characters !  Like  hieroglyphics 
Egyptian ;  Memnon  should  sing  from  them.  These  pages,  that  look  as  they 
were  the  chronicles  of  heaven ;  tell  me  then,  Monsieur,  these !  What  are 
they?* 

*  Music* 

^Bah  !    Eit-ce  que  je  9uis  hehltee  f  * 

*  A  reply  were  insolent.' 

*2)tf  mal  enpii!    What  then  ?    We  hear  of  an  opera ;  is  this  it  ? ' 

*  This  is  one.' 

^The  one  then.     And  its  subject  ? ' 
♦Helen  of  Troy.' 

'And  it  goes  to  appear?    Soon?    I  shall  hesr  it?    And  your  charming 
wife  there,  the  unapproachable  ice-flame,  will  sing  ?  * 
» All  without  doubt* 
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^La  Ute  me  toume  dejoiel^ 

*•  Madame  makes  a  circumstance  of  a  trifle.' 

'No,  no,  my  friend.  But  I  came  to  ask  these  things  boldly,  yet  with  a 
heart  quaking  to  me,  and  now — voild/je  me  tire  heureusement  ^ affaire!^ 

Here  she  made  a  detour  of  the  room  toward  Sara. 

*  I  go  to  depart,'  she  said.     ^Tutoyons  ! ' 

Sara  smiled,  and  bade  her  farewell  in  the  terms  she  wished,  at  which  the 
splendid  little  moth  fluttered  back  to  Fauntleroy.  'And  thou,'  she  said,  'tell 
mo  good-by.  Some  kind  word,  some  look,  thou  stone !  that  I  may  take  it  wi^ 
mo,  and  say  c^e^t  d  moi !  * 

As  Sara  looked  at  the  pretty  tableau  before  her,  it  is  singular  that  no  ic- 
Btinct  of  jealousy  oyercame  her.  But  she  would  have  held  a  flower  or  star  to 
be  her  rival  sooner  than  this  gay  morsel  of  flesh  and  blood,  half-impulse,  half- 
art,  on  whom  she  turned  as  admiring  an  eye  as  another  might  turn.  It  was  a 
different  type  of  womanhood  from  any  with  which  she  had  been  in  the  daily 
encounter  during  her  life,  and  charmed  her  by  its  grace  and  novelty  and 
piquancy ;  and  still  there  was  a  certain  bond  of  affection  which  bound  her  to 
the  little  beauty,  on  account  of  their  mutual  remembrance  of  another  land. 
But  in  another  moment,  and  while  she  yet  gazed,  the  bright  vision  had  seized 
the  grapes  and  flashed  from  the  place.  A  chime  of  laughter  rang  out  below. 
Madame  Fleur  de  CoquelicQt's  voice  was  heard  proclaiming  in  triumphant  tones 
her  success,  wheels  crashed  away  upon  the  gravel,  and  all  the  joyous  sociable 
sounds  faded  into  distance. 

But  no  emotion  arising  from  the  Brunette's  visit  was  enough  to  rouse  Sara 
or  to  teach  any  complication  with  other  passions  her  simple  element  of  love. 
Hers  was  one  of  those  natures  that  do  not  brook  rivalry,  but  fiide  and  leave 
the  field  free.  Whatever  pleased  her  idol  pleased  her.  So  merely  human  a 
thing  as  suspicion  or  envy  could  not  affect  her ;  the  little  woman  left  only  the 
memory  of  any  pleasant  picture.  Unconscious  of  any  reason  for  her  melan- 
choly, never  subjective  enough  to  know  that  she  was  so,  but  full  of  self-re- 
proach, she  felt  a  stifling  loneliness,  but  wanted  the  subtlety  to  distinguish  it, 
or  to  detect  through  it  her  forsaken  heart  sinking  to  lower  levels  of  listless  de- 
spair day  after  day. 

At  last  the  opera  was  finished,  sent,  accepted.  Paris  was  not  t^  be  the 
scene  of  his  triumph,  but  Vienna,  whose  musical  standard  in  its  purity  was 
thought  to  be  the  severest  in  the  world.  Here  also  he  concluded  an  engage- 
ment for  Sara,  and  then  rested  from  his  labors.  Whether  the  opera  succeeded 
or  not,  it  was  almost  a  matter  of  indifference  to  him,  he  knew  he  had  vindicated 
himself^  had  satisfied  his  genius  and  his  art,  and  had  bound  his  brows  with  the 
immortality  of  achievement. 

Not  so  with  Sara.  She  believed  fully  in  the  virtue  of  the  work,  but  she 
had  believed  as  fully  before,  and  now  all  the  turbulent  expectation  was  trans- 
ferred to  her.  His  ease,  in  her  eyes,  seemed  to  be  apathy,  and  her  very  doubt 
stung  her  into  renewed  life  and  the  dramatic  power  which  she  needed 

On  the  night  of  representation  he  sat  quietly  in  the  stage-box,  careless, 
though  somewhat  pale,  and  never  greeting  the  continual  ovations  with  a  single 
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siuUe  or  flush.  The  music  was  perfect  Pasaionate  and  despairing,  bearing 
}ike  a  wreck  the  anger  of  Venus  above  the  broad  human  undercurrent,  it  rose 
in  the  finale  to  an  undreamed-of  sublimitj,  and  its  weird  strains  aeemed  to 
shiver  against  the  stars.  Sara  surrendered  herself  with  a  wild  abandon  to  the 
character,  poured  electric  force  into  her  action,  and  in  every  movemoit,  only 
one  Grecian  outline  blending  with  another,  presented  a  classic  elegance  and 
perfection  that  could  never  be  surpassed.  There  was  a  denu>nic  passion  about 
her  frequently  as  an  artiste,  she  walked  the  stage  like  a  statue  possessed  by  a 
deity,  it  was  the  woman  nurtured  by  iEgean  summers,  tortured  by  joy,  driven 
of  the  gods  to  love  and  despair,  and  dying,  so  to  say,  in  the  vehement  rebound 
•of  her  sin.  It  was  not  her  acting  that  conquered  the  oool  criticism  awaiting 
her,  so  much  as  her  personality,  not  so  much  the  actress  as  the  woman, 
through  her  Euripides  Bpoke  to  his  Greeks.  Such  singing  was  divine,  such 
ideas  never  before  received,  such  music  never  written.  Fauntleroy  himself 
once  or  twice  was  swept  away  in  the  storm  of  adersAion  and  joined  its  intoxi- 
cating chorus. 

We  all  know  how  PhSdr^  dies.  We  can  all  see  the  perfect  head  drooping 
on  one  side  in  the  resplendent  tiara ;  we  all  see  the  thin  nostril  dilate ;  the 
cheek  grow  paler  and  more  dead  beneath  the  transparent  shimmer  of  the 
priceless  veil;  the  long  arm  trailing  across  the  sumptuous  throne-chair;  the 
dusky  eyes  sunken  beneath  the  half>dropt  lids ;  the  parted  shuddering  lips ; 
the  awful  light  of  death  before  the  shadow  UU&  \  the  frost  that  creeps  over 
every  feature,  whitening  and  sharpening  and  stiffening  them  to  a  vacant 
rigidity,  while  the  blank  eyes  open  to  stare  after  the  vanished  soul ;  and  we  all 
remember  the  solemn  thrills  that  swept  us  as  the  curtain  fell.  How  much 
stronger,  how  more  resistless  the  spell,  when  aided  by  all  the  magic  n^ght  of 
music,  bathing  each  figure  in  a  foreign  atmosphere,  and  exalting  the  whole 
scene  from  the  actual  to  the  ideal  and  supernatural  I 

But  Helen — sad  Helen,  Homer*s  Helen  «*-  is  not  PMdre,  Neither  does  she 
die,  but  suffers  a  kind  of  apotheosis,  beoomea,  one  says,  a  witch,  a  water-sprite, 
a  demon ;  that  single  and  ominous  bale-flame  that  lit  on  the  prows  of  mari- 
ners sailing  over  sunny  seas,  and  cursed  them  with  sudden  wreck.  And  not 
for  this  was  the  music  written.  To  the  heights  of  transfiguration,  on  the 
volumes  of  interfluent  sound,  the  subtile  currents  of  melody,  the  heara«  had 
slowly  ascended ;  and  for  such  a  scene  as  this  last  they  were  scarcely  prepared, 
yet  with  enthusiasm  received  it  as  a  dranuttic  surprise.  Even  one  other  half 
forgot  that  it  was  not  in  the  score. 

But  Fauntleroy,  an  instant  appslled  by  the  terrible  distinctness  of  the  ap- 
parition, the  next  had  sprung  ftom  the  box,  and  was  kneeling  at  her  chair.  The 
acclamations  without  the  veil  rose  clearer  and  louder,  composer  and  actress  were 
demanded,  and  again  and  again  the  tempestuous  summons  rent  the  air  fruit- 
lessly. At  last  the  manager  appeared,  but  he  only  increased  the  disturbance. 
Vainly  he  strove  to  speak,  mockingly  and  angrily  they  drowned  his  words. 
In  despair  he  tore  aside  the  curtain  and  revealed  the  confused  paraphernalia  of 
the  stage,  the  frightened  groups  of  performers,  and  Fauntleroy  kneeling  by  the 
chair,  her  head  and  arm  resting  on  his  bosom,  her  face  contracted,  frozen. 
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sealed,  beneath  the  stony  palm  of  death.  No  wonder  her  power  had  carried 
them  into  another  world,  a  dead  woman  lay  in  Fauntleroy  Verrian's  arms,  and 
singing  she  had  drawn  them  after  her.  To  enrich  his  music  she  had  poured 
her  whole  life  into  it,  and  the  chords  strung  so  tensely  for  the  burden  broke 
as  they  yibrated.  Silence  fell  on  the  assemblage,  one  by  one  they  stole  away, 
and  one  by  one  the  lights  below  were  extinguished. 

How  long  he  knelt  Fauntleroy  did  not  know,  only  that  finally  others  came, 
took  her  from  him,  and  bore  her  away.  Like  a  ghost  he  stood  looking  down 
into  the  black,  empty,  desolate  theatre.  'Strength  sufficient  for  that,'  he  mur- 
mured.   It  was  his  cue,  but  to  how  long  and  dreadful  a  part ! 

Ages  to  him,  but  probably  not  many  minutes  actually,  had  passed  when 
he  sought  the  manager*8  room,  and  demanded  the  copies  of  the  opera.  There 
was  that  in  his  eye  which  the  manager  dared  not  disobey ;  every  copy  was 
called  in,  and  the  pile  placed  before  him.  Scrupulously  satisfying  himself  that 
they  were  all  there,  he  flung  them  one  by  one  into  the  glowing  grate ;  and 
when  the  last  ashes  of  this  bonfire  of  his  joys  had  fluttered  up  the  chimney, 
departed  without  a  word.  As  he  turned  a  street,  the  glittering  lamps  of  a 
chemist  caught  his  eye,  spreadii^  richly-oolored  pavements  beneath  his  feet. 
He  entered,  and  when  again  pursuing  his  way  he  held  in  a  vial  a  panacea  for 
all  his  woes. 

There  was  a  moon  in  the  heavens  that  night,  a  waning  moon  of  sad  gold, 
who  hid  herself  and  emerged  again  in  wandering  watery  mists.  Striding 
through  the  dimness  as  if  at  every  step  he  would  crush  a  purpose  of  God, 
Fauntleroy  went  upon  his  way.  Suddenly  he  stumbled  over  some  prostrate 
object,  and  suddenly  a  wind  blew  off  the  vapors,  and  the  moon  looked  ftill 
upon  him.  He  stooped  mechanically,  and  gazed  at  the  man  below  whose  body 
had  impeded  his  progress,  then  stooped  lower  yet,  and  lifted  the  head  till  he 
could  pillow  it  on  the  curb-stone. 

*  Well  I '  said  Fauntleroy  with  bitter  self-composure. 

*  €k>  on  1  *  muttered  the  other  with  a  sparkle  flashing  up  his  already  dim 
eye. 

*Tou  forbade  me  to  know  you  when  we  met  again.     Shall  I  obey  ? ' 

*  Always  you  shall  obey  I '  was  the  rq)Iy  as  convulsed  with  shame  and  rage 
a  crimson  rill  trickled  through  the  lips  of  the  prostrate  man. 

*  How  do  I  find  you  in  this  situation  ? '  Fauntleroy  asked. 

The  Topn  waited,  but  unable  to  endure  the  calm  look  in  the  other's  eyes, 
replied  at  length  and  with  difficult  sentences : 

*  My  violin  fed  me.  When  my  arm  was  broken  I  lived  by  chance.  Chance 
did  not  feed  me  so  welL    And  now  I  have  starved.' 

'  You  were  too  proud.    Why  did  you  not  beg  ? ' 

*  Beg  1    Leave  me,  I  say.' 

'  Leave  you.  Then  yon  would  die.'  And  he  knelt  close  beside  him  and 
sought  the  pulses  at  his  wrist  and  temples.  *  I  have  killed  my  wife  to-day,'  he 
murmured,  *  shall  I  also  kill  my  fiither  ? ' 

^  Go,'  murmured  the  man  with  stifled  tone.     *  You  are  already  killing  mc' 
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Fauntleroy  looked  round  for  assistancev  *  Go,'  murmured  the  dying  num 
again,  *  the  sight  of  you  is  torture.' 

*  Do  I  torture  because  jou  see  that  I  am  jour  son  indeed  ?  Do  you  mean 
that  the  sins  of  your  commission  live  again  in  me  ?  I  but  follow  in  your  steps? 
I  desert  one  loye  for  another  ?  I  absorb  lives  for  my  own  pleasure  f  I  know 
remorse  only  when  peace  and  hope  and  joy  are  dead  ?  Dead  I '  he  repeated 
with  a  loud  vehemence  of  voice,  and  stooping  again  to  lift  H.  Aubepin's  &Uen 
head,  he  found  that  M.  Aubepin  was  also  dead.  He  gave,  for  decent  interment, 
a  bank-note  to  the  watchmen  who  came  up  at  that  instant^  and  strode  on. 

Reaching  the  room  whence  together  he  and  Sara  had  issued  radiant  with 
expectation,  he  found  her  there  before  him,  stretched  on  a  snowy  table,  her 
white  rpbes  gathered  in  long  folds  to  her  feet,  her  hair  trailing  backward  in  an 
old-remembered  way,  and  crowned  with  a  wreath  of  misty  azalia  flowers ;  her 
arms  were  fallen  from  her  bosom,  and  the  long  lily  from  the  hands  where  it 
was  placed.  Prone  on  the  floor  beside  it,  half  the  night  this  bier,  with  its  glo* 
rifled  corse  trailing  her  golden  hair,  seemed  to  sweep  across  his  vision,  borne 
by  revengeful  spirits  through  the  air. 

In  the  morning  they  found  a  symphony,  closely  written  in  score,  on  an- 
other table,  the  last  leaf  not  dry,  but  Fauntleroy  Yerri^  had  disappeared^  and 
taken  nothing  with  him  but  the  vial. 

A  few  days  afterward,  a  pageant  more  pompous  and  glowing  than  that  of  a 
Roman  conqueror  conducted  Sara  to  her  grave.  Every  device  of  music  and 
art  were  combined  to  do  her  honor,  the  chief  nobility  mingled  in  the  train, 
but  the  chief  mourner  was  wanting.  Mystery  darkened  his  footstf^s,  and 
through  all  the  search  made  for  him  he  remained  unfound. 

When  the  excitement  of  this  event  had  somewhat  died  away,  the  people  of 
the  flower-market  became  accustomed  to  the  early  visits  of  an  old  man — at  least 
he  so  seemed — a  gardener  from  the  skirts  of  the  city,  who  daily  offered  the 
choicest  flowers  for  sale.  He  allowed  the  familiarity  of  no  one,  and  apart  from 
his  trade  spoke  to  no  one,  listened  to  no  one.  Before  long  his  identity  became 
suspected,  his  name  whispered  round,  yet  it  made  no  difference  to  the  old  man. 
Many  of  the  musical  public  waylaid  him  to  question  concerning  his  silence,  to 
beg  him  to  renew  his  vocation,  but  at  a  glance  of  the  stern  woful  eyes  re- 
turned from  a  fruitless  errand.  Even  one  gay,  beautiful  creature,  whom  once 
he  knew,  danced  before  him  in  her  reckless  caprice,  and  would  have  spoken, 
when  a  flash  of  sincere  hatred  and  scorn  withered  and  repelled  her.  He  en- 
tered no  church,  he  heard  no  organ,  he  attended  no  concert,  he  gave  no  lesson ; 
he  was  like  one  who  had  forsworn  his  God  and  his  country.  His  fingers  never 
again  drew  their  secret  from  the  banks  of  keys,  from  that  night  of  terror  he 
had  never  heard  the  faintest  murmur  of  a  song,  he  had  stepped  entirely  from 
the  sphere  of  music,  and  but  for  the  severe  reticence  and  the  concentration  of 
his  energies  upon  the  mere  fact  of  life,  would  have  wandered  about  like  one 
lost  and  witless. 

Nearly  nine  years,  since  the  tragical  performance,  had  at  length  elapsed ; 
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and  in  the  same  hall  an  anniycrsary  of  the  death  of  a  great  composer  was  to 
be  observed.  So  fair  had  been  the  life  of  the  man  whom  they  commemorated, 
80  magnifloent  his  works,  bo  early  and  gentle  his  death,  that  the  occasion  was 
now  less  one  of  sorrow  than  of  joyous  recognition  of  his  power.  Thus  in  the 
floral  garniture  of  the  great  hall  a  gorgeous  profusion  was  to  be  apparent,  and 
in  the  music  the  feast  was  to  consist  of  the  compositions  of  this  one  person, 
with  the  closing  exception  of  such  a  dirge  or  funeral  symphony  as  might  be 
selected  elsewhere. 

Just  at  sunset  of  tiie  appointed  day,  while  they  were  still  employed 
upon  the  decorations,  the  old  gardener  —  in  necessary  obedience  to  an  au- 
thoritative summons  from  higher  powers  than  they  —  entered  among  them, 
bearing  two  immense  baskets  of  the  rarest  and  most  beautiful  blossoms. 
Nothing  could  have  been  more  welcome,  and  owing  to  the  lateness  of  the 
hour  he  was  begged  by  those  of  the  most  audadty  to  delay  and  help  them. 
In  a  few  moments  he  had  metamorphosed  half  their  arrangements,  done 
away  with  a  hundred  idle  arches  and  festoons,  and  yet  left  sufficient  tnuled 
networks  of  most  delicate  creepers  over  the  galleries,  strung  countless 
threads  of  fuschia  from  sconce  to  sconce,  to  toll  out  of  scarlet  belfries  their 
indigo  or  silver  bells ;  and  amidst  magnificent  bunches  of  pomegranate  blooms 
clustered  the  startled  snowy  cyclamen,  and  the  light-green  feathery  sprays  of 
the  equiseium,  till  the  atrial  effect  was  complete.  When  all  was  through,  the 
old  man  found  himself  continually  detained  by  one  pretext  and  another  that  it 
was  impossible  to  evade,  yet  did  not  dream  of  any  plot  among  the  gay  laborers 
to  secure  his  presence.  Having  at  last  eluded  them,  he  essayed  the  stage-doors 
and  found  them  locked,  returned  to  the  main  entrance  aiid  was  refuse^I  exit. 
The  audience  were  already  flocking  in,  a  genddrme  stood  at  hand  for  a  disturb- 
ance, and  rather  than  excite  a  scene  he  took  his  seat  among  them,  a  most  con- 
spicuous place,  but  he  hastily  yielded  as  if  there  were  a  Destiny  in  the  aflair. 

Of  the  concert  it  is  unnecessary  to  speak,  but  the  last  piece  was  a  sym- 
phony, against  which  stood  the  name :     .     .     .     Fauntleroy  Yerrian. 

During  all  the  rest  the  old  gardener  had  sat  silent  with  downcast  eyes,  not 
glancing  at  the  performers,  and  only  evincing  his  emotion  by  a  seldom  and  in- 
voluntary shiver.  At  the  pause  previous  to  the  opening  movement  of  this,  the 
silence  of  expectation  was  profound^  Suddenly  the  old  man  seized  a  pro- 
gramme, read  the  name,  gave  a  frightened  defiant  look  around  him,  like  an  old 
stag  at  bay,  and  relapsed  into  his  former  quiescence. 

One  who  heard  that  symphony  interpreted,  has  told  me  of  it  Majestic 
masses  of  sound,  severe  as  Fate,  and  broken  only  by  wailing  violins,  a  faint 
melody  of  unutterable  sweetness  dropping  quickly  into  the  inflexible  rigidity 
of  the  wood  like  a  pale  violet  found  and  lost  in  dense  titanic  growths ;  with 
flutes  rustling  through  a  recurrent  monotone  of  oboe  and  bassoon ;  the  tri- 
umphant pathos  of  showery  sound,  the  wild  free  flowing  of  the  wind  as  the 
golden  blare  of  horns  opened  the  whole  to  a  sea  of  harmony  that  rose  and  fell 
in  long  rhythms  of  rapture  and  distress,  all  so  terribly  and  strangely  imagined 
that  he  half-expected  to  see  a  phantom  sweep  forward  and,  seizing  the  sceptre 
of  the  conductor,  hurry  all  things  into  chaos. 
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As  the  last  sound  crept  into  stillness,  the  peni-up  admiration  found  expres- 
sion, mad  acclamations  rent  the  air  again,  tier  after  tier  rose  clamorously,  and 
turning  to  him  shouted  his  naine  amid  ecstatic  applauses.  All  the  orchestrm, 
taking  the  infection,  stood  and  bowed  to  him  repeatedly,  but  heedless  of 
them  he  sat  passiyely :  his  hands  crossed  upon  his  staff,  his  chin  resting  upon 
them,  the  gray  hair  falling  round  his  &ce,  the  wild  eyes  looking  into  dimmest 
distance.  Nothing  stirred  him.  Gradually  a  mighty  morement  in  the  tumul- 
tuous mass  became  apparent,  the  great  liying  wave  was  surging  on  toward  him- 
self They  meant  to  bear  him  in  their  arms  to  the  stage,  where  he  should 
conduct  and  repeat  the  sounds  in  which  he  had  once  imprisoned  all  the  misery 
of  his  existence.  Suddenly  he  rose,  towered  his  lofty  stature  among  them  all, 
flushed  his  haggard  cheek  with  a  rivid  red,  and  his  eye  with  an  ancient  fire, 
swept  away  from  his  brow  that  snow  of  only  thirty  winters,  and  with  a  kingly 
gesture  passed  out  undisturbed  from  their  midst 

Still  in  the  enyirons  of  that  European  dty  liyes  the  man  whose  years  do 
not  yet  number  a  half-century.  They  let  him  alone  now.  One,  mayhaps, 
who  wanders  over  the  sea  from  the  clear  air  of  the  New-England  home  that 
informed  the  boy  with  strength  and  life,  can  see  the  old  man,  silent  and 
wretched,  bowed  among  his  flowers,  which  alone  remain  to  him  of  all  his  joys 
and  cares.  There  is  a  grave  not  far  away  from  his  dwelling ;  on  its  mound 
none  of  these  blooms  are  lavished ;  darnels  and  thistles  and  all  rank  green 
weeds  cover  it  in  their  own  luxuriance,  but  an  aloe,  that  some  year  may  burst 
into  one  blossom  and  die,  alone  stands  sentinel  for  it.  To  this  grave  he  never 
goes.     He  carries  with  him,  one  believes,  a  living  grave. 

Years  may  lose  the  name  of  his  last  work.  It  may  be  copied  on  the  scrolls 
of  the  first  among  all  those  immortal  brothers  of  the  great  free-masonry,  but 
if  we  ever  hear  it,  we  shall  know  the  Third  Fate  of  Fauntleroy  Yerrian. 


SONNET. 

BUaODTID    BT    ■OXS    FtllD   OTSTSM. 

Fatlinos  of  Neptune !  delicately  crusted. 

What  savory  succulence  your  pores  exude ! 

Methinks  I  love  you  better  fried  than  stewed. 

Or  gridironed,  like  Sunt  Lawrence,  or  combusted 

On  red-hot  coals,  or  raw  with  cayenne  dusted : 

Nathless  I  like  you  all  ways,  dressed  or  nude. 

Tid-bits  for  Deities !  ambrosial  food ! 

Daintiest  of  dainties  to  the  waves  intrusted ! 

Blessed  was  the  man  who  from  an  oyster* s  nip 

His  finger  snatched,  and  sucked  when  it  was  free. 

What  rare  sensations  must  have  thrilled  his  lip. 

And  tickled  all  his  physiology. 

When,  by  auspicious  torture  made  to  sip. 

His  pain  succumbed  to  speechless  ecstasy !  Josmi 
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■  T     BBXBT     T.     TUCCSSlfAV. 


An  artist-friend  of  mine  used  to  relate,  with  graphic  humor,  a  scene 
he  once  witnessed  in  a  lonely  swamp  of  Louisiana,  the  actors  in  which  were 
several  turkey-buzzards  and  a  horse :  the  former  unclean  and  awkward  birds 
were  perched  on  a  rail ;  the  latter  noble  animal  was  stretched  on  the  reeking 
turf,  at  several  rods^  distance,  and  obviously  in  a  dying  condition.  The  fune- 
real birds,  eager  for  their  prey,  watched  the  horse  with  relishing  glances,  flut- 
tering and  gazing,  all  expectancy  and  impatience,  while  he  continued  motion- 
less ;  but  every  now  and  then,  when  the  poor  beast,  as  if  conscious  of  their 
purpose,  lifted  his  head  and  looked  toward  them,  with  one  accord  they  turned 
their  eyes  in  another  direction,  and  appeared  absorbed  in  contemplating  the 
distant  landscape :  but  the  moment  that  the  dying  horse,  exhausted,  let  his  head 
fall  back  upon  the  earth,  the  flutter  of  anxiety  and  the  craving  glances  were 
resumed.  This  by-play  continued  for  hours,  until  the  noble  animal  expired, 
and  the  carrion-birds  swooped  to  their  fell  repast  I  could  not  banish  this 
scene  from  my  imagination,  as  I  pondered  the  game  of  ruler  and  ruled  in 
France ;  a  mute  and  hypocritical  vigilance  on  the  one  part,  and  a  silent  disdain 
on  the  other,  until  circumstances  shifted  the  balance  of  physical  force  into  the 
scale  of  fortunatie  ambition.  In  fact,  the  relation  between  an  industrious  and 
frugal  people,  such  as  constitute  the  mass  in  France,  and  the  Government,  is  less 
intimate,  less  actual,  less  representative,  than  that  of  any  other  civilized  nation. 
It  has  been  truly  said,  that  the  government  of  Louis  Philippe  was  not  less  one 
of  centralization  than  that  of  Charles  the  Tenth.  Normandy,  Provence  and 
Brittany  were,  politically  speaking,  as  isolated  from  Paris  in  the  one  case  as 
the  other.  The  sphere  of  political  action  in  this  anomalous  country  has  been 
called,  with  no  less  truth  than  humor,  the  *  lodging-house  of  so  many  travel- 
lers between  obscurity  and  disgrace : '  one  day  the  prominent  guest  is  a  mili- 
tary man,  and  the  next  a  poet ;  to-day  a  financier  and  to-morrow  a  philosopher ; 
what  an  incongruous  rdU  is  that  which  includes  the  names  of  Neckar  and 
Lamartine,  Lafitte  and  Ledru  Rollin,  Cavaignac  and  Louis  Blanc  —  not  more 
so,  indeed,  as  regards  diversity  of  talent  and  views,  than  those  which  figure  in 
English  or  American  political  history  —  but  their  exits  and  entrances,  their 
sayings  and  doings,  and  their  wide  contrasts  of  character  and  theory  offer  an 
antagonism  and  dramatic  vicissitude  thoroughly  French. 

'Never  did  a  nation,*  wrote  Henry  Beyle,  *  undergo  a  more  rapid  and  entire 
change  than  from  1780  to  1828.  The  fool  (sot)  of  1780  produced  stupid  and 
insipid  pleasantries ;  he  was  always  laughing ;  the  fool  of  1823  produces  phi- 
losophic reasonings :  vague,  hackneyed,  sleep-inspiring ;  his  face  is  constantly 
elongated.    Here  is  a  notable  revolution.    A  society  in  which  is  an  element  so 
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abundant  as  that  of  the  fool  is  changed  to  this  extent,  cannot  support  either  the 
same  comic  or  the  same  pathetic  rdle  ;  then  ererj  body  aimed  at  tm^lHTig  his 
neighbor  laugh ;  but  now  every  body  wishes  to  pick  his  neighbor's  pocket' 

Complicated  indeed  are  the  political  elements  which  so  many  yicissitudes 
and  philosophies  hare  engendered  in  France;  and  when  the  stranger  looks 
around  him  to  recognize  the  Imperialist,  Royalist,  Republican,  Parliamentaxian, 
Legitimist,  or  any  other  representatire  of  a  special  phase  of  opinion,  he  finds 
it  so  fused  and  modified  that  the  original  and  distinct  type  is  often  quite  ob- 
scured. It  has  been  truly  remarked,  that  a  revolution  in  France  leaves  behind 
it  no  such  complete  result  as  in  other  countries ;  the  sujuremacy  of  the  Capital 
blinds  the  observer  to  the  actual  sentiment  of  the  country  as  a  whole ;  and  the 
mere  hews  of  an  emeute,  an  abdication,  or  a  usurpation  in  Paris,  often  pro- 
duces more  apparent  excitement  in  the  provinces  than  the  fact  itself  does  in 
the  metropolis.  One  inference  alone  is  clear  from  such  phenomena :  that  the 
problem  of  labor,  the  rights  of  the  outrisr,  remains  practically  unsolved ;  that 
there  is  an  obvious  limit  to  the  efficiency  of  government  of  any  kind,  and  the 
social  evil  to  be  removed  lies  deeper  than  its  functions,  and  donands  nothing 
less  than  a  social  regeneration;  *over  one  man,'  says  Carlyle,  'thou  hast 
power ; '  and  to  the  individual  we  at  last  resort,  and  parceive  that  it  is  his 
want  of  faith,  moral  energy,  and  genume  purpose,  that  in  tiie  final  analysis 
explains  what  is  fickle  and  unsatisfactory  in  the  institutions,  and  the  men 
that  hold  outward  sway.'  *  Here  in  France,'  said  Comte  to  one  of  our  coun- 
trymen, *  where  wo  sit  tSte-d-tete  with  anarchy,  it  is  the  positive  philosophy 
alone  that  can  give  us  any  safety ;  as  for  universal  sufl&tige,  it  is  founded  on  a 
cerebral  deviation ;  rights  of  man  !  I  deny  that  he  has  any  rights ;  he  has 
duties  only ;  the  doctrine  of  equality  is  an  absurd  and  mischievous  falsehood ; 
the  people  care  nothing  about  the  electoral  law.'  *  One  may  be  silent,'  says 
Lamartine,  *  with  sadness  and  sometimes  through  patriotism,  upon  the  prob- 
lem of  government.  **  'L'Empire  c'est  la  paix,'  argued  the  defenders  of  the 
coup  d'etat.  *'  I  care  nothing  for  the  opinion  of  the  Parisians,'  observed  Napo- 
leon at  St  Helena ;  *  they  are  no  better  than  wasps  that  are  always  buzzing ; 
they  are  no  more  worthy  of  attention  than  an  ape  delivering  a  lecture  on  meta- 
physics.' *  He  is  full  of  intermediate  qualities,'  says  an  acute  British  reviewer 
in  describing  the  bourgeois  of  Louis  Philippe's  reign,  'and  aims  at  a  kind  of 
decorum  in  vice,  making  gold  his  idol,  yet  anxious  for  public  esteem ;  lavish 
from  calculation,  good-natured  from  indifference,  and  sceptical  from  pure  shal- 
lowness of  intellect ;  unburdened  by  any  principles,  unshackled  by  good  taste, 
narrowly  cynical,  selfish  and  vain.'  When  the  philosopher,  the  poet^  the 
quiet  citizen,  the  ruler,  and  the  intelligent  foreign  observer,  thus  speak  of  the 
social  character  of  France,  or  rather  its  Capital,  each  intent  upon  the  result 
of  a  different  crisis  of  public  affairs,  ranging  from  the  empire  of  the  first 
Bonaparte  to  the  present  day,  one  would  imagine  that  no  actual  good  had  re- 
sulted from  the  successive  dynasties,  popular  agitations,  and  emphatic  an- 
nouncements of  new  principles ;  so  hopeless,  distrustful  and  barren  are  the 
united  verdicts  of  such  diverse  yet  important  witnesses ;  such  a  conclusion,  if 
applied  to  the  realization  of  great  political  ideas  or  moral  advancement,  may  be 
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correct ;  but  the  civic  mnd  the  social  life  of  a  nation  are  not  wholly  parallel^ 
and  to  rightly  estimate  the  effect  on  the  national  character  of  such  shifting 
gOTemmental  experience,  we  must  hare  regard  to  the  latent  &nuly  and  per- 
sonal traits  of  the  people ;  and  visitors  to  Paris,  at  long  intervals,  find  changes 
in  domestic  life  and  individual  tendencies,  quite  as  noticeable  as  those  in  the 
external  aspect  of  the  city. 

II  arrive  aouvent  que  la  tie  ^a/rrange  camme  un  vaudeville;  but  no  where 
BO  frequently  as  in  France,  where  dramatic  scenes  are  normal ;  in  political 
transitions,  in  juridical  scenes,  in  social  life  —  tableaux,  crises,  denouements, 
all  the  essentials  of  stage  effect  are  continually  evident ;  a  certain  union  of 
vanity  and  expressiveness  multiplies  these  phenomena  as  well  as  the  external 
habits  of  life ;  and  there  is  not  a  place  of  resort  in  Paris  but  suggests  an 
episode  of  romance,  or  a  scene  in  a  play ;  the  Jardin  Mj^j]^  the  Chateau  des 
Fleurs,  and  the  Bois  de  Boulogne  are  so  many  theatres  for  life's  tragic  and 
comic  phases :  le  Pays  Latin  ha«  its  h«*oism  and  its  buffoonery,  instinct  with 
local  traits  not  less  than  the  Faubourg  San  Germain  and  the  Palais  RoyaL 
The  names  of  Parisian  vocations,  places  and  characters  hint  a  play  as  those  of 
no  other  capital  can  or  do ;  and  the  most  serious  aspects  of  life  inevitably  wear 
a  theatrical  guise. 

This  dramatic  aspect,  which  even  the  more  serious  political  life  of  France 
exhibits,  was  illustrated  by  a  signal  contrast  which  appealed  to  my  observa- 
tion and  memory.  A  few  months  prior  to  a  visit  to  Paris,  I  had  passed  a  sum- 
mer week  at  Bordentown,  New-Jersey,  where  Joseph  Bonaparte  found  such 
congenial  exile  from  *■  the  smooth  barbarity  of  courts.*  Any  one  disposed  to 
question  the  philosophio  content  he  manifested  when  perambulating  the  beau- 
tiful pine-groves  of  his  domain  at  Point  Breeze  as,  with  hatchet  in  hand,  he 
strolled  through  their  fragrant  arcades,  and  lopped  away  the  dead  branches, 
or  entertained  some  foreign  visitor  at  his  hospitable  board,  should  read  the 
lately  published  correspondence  between  him  and  his  imperial  brother.  The 
unaffected  weariness  and  vexation  therein  expressed  as  the  cares  of  state  and 
the  unwelcome  orders  of  Napoleon  elicit  his  inoessant  remonstrance,  prove  that 
his  taste  was  allied  to  the  enjoyments  of  private  lile  and  personal  independ- 
ence. Whoever  has  sailed  down  the  Delaware  with  this  amiable  man,  who 
literally  had  royalty  thrust  upon  him,  cannot  forget  the  bonhomie  and  com- 
placent simplicity  with  which  he  would  begin  a  story,  *  when  I  was  Ring  of 
Spain,*  an  exordium  truly  startling  on  the  deck  of  the  little  steam-boat  which 
in  those  days  plied  along  the  sluggish  river,  with  its  freight  of  republican  citi- 
zens. Recalling  his  domain  and  my  sojourn  in  Paris  was  indeed  a  magical  con- 
trast The  laurel  trees  were  in  blossom  in  the  Jersey  woods,  and  balsamic 
odors  filled  the  air ;  the  brown  needles  of  the  pine  made  the  turf  slippery ;  the 
maize  stood  in  full  and  tasseled  ranks  in  the  field ;  huge  sycamores  and  ca- 
talpas  cast  a  dense  and  grateful  shade ;  the  roses  of  June  made  gay  the  par- 
terres ;  squirrels  ran  along  the  fences ;  fire-flies  lighted  up  the  meadows  at 
night-fall ;  cherry-trees  were  ruby  with  fruit ;  and  the  featiiery  bloom  of  the 
chestnuts  waved  proudly  in  the  wind ;  old  brick  dwellings  with  Dutch  porches^ 
flanked  by  many  windows,  line  the  village  street ;  and  one  is  sentineled  by  an 
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oak  said  to  have  been  planted  bj  WilHam  Penn :  a  Quaker  sllenoe  and  order 
geem  to  brood  oyer  the  hamlet,  from  which  you  emerge  int6  just  such  a  park 
as  diversifies  English  scenery,  or  ride  through  sequestered  roads  by  patches  of 
timothy,  orchards,  wheat-fields  and  hay-ricks.  It  was  in  the  midst  of  these 
rural  Images  and  this  quiet  country  that  the  villa  of  King  Joseph  stood :  its 
appointments  and  surroundings  hinted  a  curious  mijcture  of  Italian,  English 
and  French ;  a  picture-gallery  such  as  we  find  in  the  paldzei  of  Florence  and 
Rome ;  groves  and  meadows  like  those  of  Cheshire  ;  beds  of  undoubted 
Parisian  garniture ;  mosaic  tables  of  Tuscan  workmanship ;  a  French  cuisine  ; 
and  a  household  corps  on  the  scale  of  European  nobility ;  a  freedom  of  access 
and  kindness  to  inferiors,  which  might  teach  humanity  to  many  an  American 
parvenu  ;  a  library  rich  in  continental  lore ;  documents  pertaining  to  foreign 
nile,  and  yielding  materials  for  modem  history  on  the  same  table  with  the 
last  *  Philadelphia  Gazette ; '  birds  unmolested  singing  in  the  tree-tops,  and 
rabbits  flitting  across  the  path  as  in  the  land  of  game-laws  and  poachers ; 
these  and  other  memorials  of  Joseph  Bonaparte^s  sojourn^  blended  with  that 
home  and  landscape,  the  associations  of  Europe,  and  vividly  suggested  the 
life  of  the  throne  and  the  camp,  of  the  villa  and  the  English  rural  seat,  of  the 
old-world  aristocracy  and  the  new-world  country  gentleman.  But  striking 
as  is  the  contrast  between  that  Bonaparte  in  New-Jersey,  and  this  one  on  the 
throne  of  France,  it  was  a  secondary  personage  in  the  Napoleonic  drama  who 
now  illustrated  to  my  fkncy  the  marvels  of  x>olitical  vicissitudes. 

Sitting  in  the  tavern-porch  of  that  American  village,  or  roaming  listlessly 
through  the  fields,  with  a  dog  and  gun,  might  then  be  seen  a  lusty  improvident, 
one  of  those  characters  who  seem  bom  to  personify  the  *  fellow  about  town,* 
ready  to  join  the  first  passing  acquaintance  in  a  drink,  a  bet,  or  an  hour's 
gossip ;  good-natured  and  boastful,  not  without  the  lingering  pride  of  the  de- 
cayed gentleman,  but  of  too  social  a  humor,  and  in  circumstances  too  strait- 
ened to  admit  of  an  exclusive  taste  in  companionship.  This  free-and-easy 
representative  of  the  firist  Napoleonic  dynasty  was  no  other  than  the  son  of 
Murat,  that  ideal  of  the  melo-dramatic  hero,  whose  brilliant  atdre  and  impetu- 
ous charges,  humble  origin  and  regal  popularity,  wild  ambition  and  tragic 
death,  form  the  materials  for  a  medieval  romance.  The  unadventurous  scion 
of  this  gay  warrior  had  married  an  American  lady,  who  kept  an  excellent 
school  in  Bordentown,  and  maintained  her  self-respect,  while  she  bravely  strug- 
gled with  poverty,  and  supported  her  idle  lord.  On  Sundays,  at  the  village 
church,  the  tall  and  elegant  daughter,  whose  proud  features  and  reserved  man- 
ners seemed  prophetic  of  a  better  fortune,  won  every  eye.  The  gentlemen  of 
the  place  used  to  lend  Murat  a  few  shillings  at  a  time,  and  the  tradesmen  gave 
him  credit  to  an  extent  which,  it  is  said,  some  of  them  have  repented ;  while 
he  would  often  astonish  his  rustic  neighbors  by  brilliant  pictures  of  rank  and 
wealth,  should  his  family  regain  power  in  France — a  thing  so  little  imagined  at 
that  epoch,  that  he  was  considered  an  amusing  visionary.  With  such  reminis- 
cences, it  seemed  indeed  like  a  dream  to  behold  him  the  central  figure,  and  a 
most  solid  one  too,  of  a  little  mimic  court  in  Paris,  where  his  levees  were  regu- 
larly attended  by  scores  of  Italian  refugees,  confidently  anticipating  that  under 
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the  title  of  Murat  the  Second  he  would^  with  hia  cousin^ 8  aid,  assume  the  scep- 
tre of  Naples ;  how  his  state  near  the  Tuileries  contrasted  with  his  lounging 
isolation  bj  the  Delaware !  This  little  episode  was  so  like  the  acts  of  a  play, 
that  it  was  difScult  to  note  the  line  between  pageantry  and  fact. 

No  one  can  obserye  the  French  without  perceiring  a  certain  uniformity  of 
ideas  and  expression  not  elsewhere  prcralent  in  ciyilized  lands  ;  for,  although 
the  routine  of  business  and  domestic  life  in  England  and  America  arc  singu- 
larly monotonous,  the  talk  and  the  action  of  the  people  in  both  countries  is 
individual :  they  use  language  and  have  opinions  that  indicate  originality  of 
purpose  and  character ;  whereas,  on  a  given  subject  of  popular  comment,  iden- 
tical phrases  and  notions  among  the  French  strike  the  stranger  by  their  unifor- 
mity. There  is  something  organized,  as  it  were,  in  the  most  spontaneous 
development  of  their  social  life ;  the  three  great  elements  of  language,  man- 
ners and  temperament  favor  and  develop  adaptation  and  association ;  but  the 
history  and  methpd  of  the  nation  tend  to  develop  bodies  of  men,  institutions 
rather  than  persons ;  for  a  long  period  there  did  not  exist  a  class  correspond- 
ing with  what  in  England  and,  America  we  mean  by  the  p^ple ;  but  instead 
thereof^  nobU^M  and  lowrgeoUe^  armies,  schools.  Citoyen  became  a  proud  ap- 
pellation in  Bonaparte!  s  time,  but  it  was  a  word  that  meant  more  in  the  utter- 
ance than  in  practical  significanoe.  Revolutions  among  the  Anglo-Saxons  have 
invariably  brought  to  light  astonishing  moral  forces  in  the  mass ;  in  France 
they  have  betrayed  such  a  want  thereof  as  oiten  to  reconcile  philosophic  liberals 
to  the  resumption  of  personal  supremacy,  and  the  abrogation  of  the  rights  of 
humanity,  which  her  children  failed  to  substantiate  in  their  collective  charac- 
ter ;  the  effervescence  of  egotism  and  vanity  proving  the  result  of  sacrifice 
and  triumph,  and  leaving  no  solid  basis  of  popular  moral  capacity  whereon  to 
build  a  safe  rule.  Aujourd'hui^  says  one  of  the  recognized  interpreters .  of 
modem  life  in  France,  nous  aliens  a  Vat&nture  rCayant  Hen  a  tenerez  ni  a 
eroire;  and  3'et  such  is  the  moral  contradiction  bred  from  the  social  perversions 
and  the  native  urbanity  of  the  French,  that  their  errors  and  excellencies  of  cba* 
racter  and  sentiment  are  inextricably  mingled  in  a  manner  and  to  a  degree  im- 
possible among  Teutonic  or  English  races ;  for  the  reason,  that  with  their  tem- 
perament and  faith,  sentiment  and  conscience,  outward  refinement  and  inward 
unscrupulQusaess  cannot  become  so  fused ;  and  the  principles  and  offices  of  life 
and  himianity  are  too  clearly  defined  by  instinct,  custom  and  education  to 
admit  of  the  moral  incongruities  so  common  in  France.  A  striking  illustration 
is  before  us  as  we  write ;  cme  of  the  ablest  British  reviews'^  analyzes  French 
fiction  to  warn  its  readers  of  the  perverse  and  unprincipled  tone  thereof ;  and 
this  it  does  with  intelligent  emphasis ;  but  critical  justice  obliges  the  reviewer 
to  praise  while  he  condemns ;  to  recognize  artistic  and  even  moral  beauty  while 
he  expatiates  on  the  *  poison  *  contained  therein ;  and  the  summing  up  of  the 
case  presents  a  combination  of  good  and  bad,  true  and  false,  pleasing  and  per- 
nicious, such  as  no  other  literature  in  the  world  could  hold  in  combined  solu- 
tion ;  and  yet  the  delicate  adaptation  of  language,  the  subtle  sentiment,  the  sense 
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of  beauty,  and  the  metaphysical  grace  of  thoae  wntera  imoonfidouslj  exhibits 
the  bizarre  union  of  the  most  opposite  qualities ;  the  hannonious  juxtaposi- 
tion of  apparently  most  antagonistic  elements  of  life,  of  nature,  and  of  dia- 
racter. 

*  The  inspiration  of  French  fiction,'  says  the  critic,  *  the  source  from  which 
flow  half  its  deformities,  its  vile  morality  and  its  vitiated  taste,  is  the  craTing 
for  excitement  that  has  so  long  been  characteristic  of  the  nation.*  But  to  this 
generalized  statement,  so  explicit  and  condemnatory,  justice  compels  him  to 
add :  *  There  are  eloquence,  pathos  and  fancy ;  characters  of  high  endowment 
and  noble  aspiration;  scenes  of  exquisite  tenderness  and  chaste  affection; 
pictures  of  saintly  purity,  heroic  daring  and  martyr-like  dsTotion.* 

Such  is  the  yiolent  contrast  which  the  written  delineation  of  human  life  in 
France  offers,  and  it  extends  to  actual  experience  and  to  real  oharacter.  Ana- 
lysis there  is,  often  irreverent  though  scientific ;  sentiment,  morbid ;  art, 
meretricious ;  and  the  wonder  and  peculiarity  is,  that  these  patent  and  vital 
defects  can  coexist  with  so  much  that  is  instinct  with  genius,  insight  and 
beauty,  which,  in  our  vernacular  tongue,  are  embodied  intact  and  '  unmixed 
with  baser  matter.*  If  an  English  or  Qerman  writer  is  natural,  he  is  not 
theatrical ;  if  he  is  pure,  he  is  not  tainted ;  if  simple,  he  is  not  meretricious ; 
such  diversities  are  represented  by  classes  not  blended  in  individuals,  eitiier  in 
life  or  authorship.  Akin  to  this  inconsistency  in  fiction,  is  the  ooincideot  pre- 
valence of  libertinism  and  domestic  affection  in  France ;  as  a  country,  she  is  no 
less  famous  for  gallantry  than  for  filial  devotion ;  the  latter  sentiment  is  a  na« 
tional  trait  What  Lady  Morgan  observed  in  Lafayette's  household,  fifty  years 
ago,  has  struck  habitues  of  French  circles  and  readers  of  French  memoirs,  al- 
ways. ^  They*  (she  wrote  of  the  children  at  Lagrange)  *are  so  polite  and  af- 
fectionate, and  so  unlike  English  children,  that  I  am  convinced  the  French  cha- 
racter is  more  physically  amiabU  than  ours.'  Nor  is  this  winsome  trait  ob- 
servable only  in  family  life:  it  pervades  the  middle  class,  cheers  student  exiles, 
and  makes  cheerful  many  a  heterogeneous  and  accidental  household  oolony. 

Nothing  strikes  an  American  more  forcibly  than,  after  years  of  sojourn  in  a 
busy,  eventful  city  of  his  native  land,  where  houses  are  demolished  and  peo- 
ple scattered  every  month,  to  find,  on  returning  to  Paris,  the  same  &ces  round 
the  t<ible  cPhOte  of  his  old  pension^  and  the  same  hearty  greeting  and  amiable 
sympathy  that  made  him  at  home  there  when  a  youth  attending  lectures  at  the 
Sorbonne  or  Hotel  Dieu.  In  violent  contrast  with  the  essential  humanity  of 
this  cultivation  of  the  affections,  whereof  the  casual  relations  of  life  so  aptly 
avail  themselves  in  Paris,  is  the  utter  absence  of  delicacy  in  the  literary,  artistic 
and  social  use  made  of  experience  in  relations  of  sentiment  or  passion.  An  in- 
stinctive reserve,  if  it  does  consecrate,  at  least  decently  sequesters,  these  pri- 
vate and  often  profound  episodes  in  the  life  of  a  (German  or  Anglo-Saxon ;  and 
when  they  are  reproduced  by  genius  or  in  conversation,  it  is  under  a  disguise 
which  conceals  the  individual ;  but  capital  is  nuwle  out  of  love  and  liaisons  in 
Paris  as  habitually  as  by  the  rat-hunters  in  the  drains  and  the  chiffonier  in  the 
gutter ;  and  that  with  a  sa/ng-fraid  and  apparent  unconsciousness  of  indeli- 
cacy which  marks  emphatically  the  difference  between  the  intellect  and  the 
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soul,  the  intelligent  and  the  emotional,  and  shows  how  in  the  Gallic  nature 
they  are  consdously  distinct  and  capable,  as  it  were,  of  an  alternation  of 
function  scarcely*  human.  A  notable  instance  of  recent  occurrence  is  the  detail 
in  a  novel  of  an  amour  between  two  famous  HttercUeun,  which  ended  in  a 
jquarrel  and  separation :  first,  the  narratiye  and  analysis  of  the  fair  object ; 
then  the  other  side  of  the  story  fi'om  one  of  the  loyer's  kindred ;  and  at  last, 
a  third  exposition  from  a  female  admirer  of  the  departed  poet  No  where  but 
in  Paris  could  such  a  literary  experiment,  such  a  sentimental  post-mortem 
occur,  witii  the  clearness.  Hie  candor  and  the  plausibility,  but  above  all,  the 
abandon^  which  these  three  novels  of  real  life  exhibit  for  the  sneers  or  the 
sympathy  of  a  curious  public.  One  of  their  most  popular  bards  advocated, 
through  a  long  career,  in  doquent  songs,  the  theory  that  Le  honheur  tient  au 
9avoir-^wre;  and  one  would  infer  fi:om  the  fireedom  with  which  all  that  is 
sacred  in  life  and  the  heart,  is  discussed,  revealed  and  analyzed,  that  there  was 
no  under-current  to  the  solemn  tide  of  *  the  vast  inland  sea  that  brought  us 
hither.*  The  extenial  phildsophy  is  complete ;  the  niceties  of  observation  and 
of  arrangement,  as  ikr  as  material  things  are  concerned,  is  marvellous ;  deli- 
eacy  of  perception  abounds ;  delicacy  of  feeling  is  in  the  inverse  ratio  thereto. 

The  spectacle  of  life  is  no  where  else  so  comprehended,  so  significant,  so  es- 
sential ;  while  tiie  ideas,  aims  and  sentiment  that  underlie  and  are  supposed  to 
be  demonstrated  by  it,  are  crude,  capricious,  unreal.  It  has  been  truly  said 
that  the  sympathies  of  the  French  with  the' American  Revolution  *  sprang  more 
from  a  sentimental  feeling  than  ftom  a  political  understanding  of  the  necessity 
and  merits  of  the  case.'  A  careful  reader  of  the  letters  and  life  of  Franklin 
will  perceive  that  his  success  at  the  French  Court,  in  his  own  and  his  country's 
bdialf^  was  mainly  owing  to  the  shrewd  use  he  made  of  what  Byron  calls 
^entusymuzy,'  and  that  other  normal  element  of  success  in  Paris,  la  mode. 
While  in  no  civilized  land  are  the  distinctions  of  rank,  circumstances  and  voca- 
tion more  obvious  both  in  nomenclature,  costume,  manners  and  the  phrases  in 
vogue;  in  none  are  they  all  so  liable  to  be  fused  by  an  identical  impulse, 
merged  in  a  common  idea.  In  Napoleon  the  First's  day — at  the  crisis  of  his 
success — boys  and  women  were  as  demonstrative  for  military  glory  as  soldiers 
and  generals.  Each  class,  partly  from  an  extreme  social  temperament,  and; 
partly  firom  the  efiect  of  organization  and  centralization,  whereby  the  econom^- 
of  private  and  the  administration  of  public  life  intimately  act  and  react  oiV; 
each  other,  are  found  to  partake  of  the  enthusiasm,  or  the  event  of  the  hour,. in. 
a  manner  and  to  a  degree  never  realized  among  more  phlegmatic  an^  l^sa 
disciplined  people.  But  if  this  is  the  result  of  a  combination  of  inte)%!^ces 
warmed  and  moulded  by  capricious  or  intense  sympathies  and  objecta  i^  the 
capital;  the  same  mercurial  natures  when  isolated,  subjected  to  routine,. kept 
apart  from  great  interests,  by  the  very  lack  of  high  individuality  and  deep  re- 
sources, become  singularly  narrow,  dependent  and  monotonous.  Social  life  in 
the  Province,  therefore,  offers  the  same  extreme  contrast  to  that  of  England, 
(Germany,  or  the  United  States  as  the  metropolitan ;  if  the  one  is  the  excess  of 
superficial  brilliancy,  the  other  is  no  less  the  excess  of  prejudice  and  pettiness. 

Another  striking  evidence  of  the  dramatic,  the  unreal  in  conviction  and  ex« 
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pressioQ — as  a  social  characteristio  in  Fraooe,  is  the  incessant  sacrifice  of  sub* 
stance  to  shadow,  of  things  to  ideas,  and  of  ideas  to  words ;  so  that  thought- 
ful observers  can  scarcely  credit  their  senses  when  the  QaDic  mind  or  oonduct 
is  apparently  in  earnest  The  exdtonent,  the  professidi,  the  demonstration 
seem  to  answer  all  the  purpose  of  the  faith,  object,  &ct  ^  it  is  the  exercise 
rather  than  the  realization  of  a  sentiment ;  the  pursuit  rather  than  the  aehioTe- 
ment|  the  *Bhow  of  things'  rather  than  the  'desire  of  the  soul ; '  to  conform 
which  two  is,  on  the  contrary,  the  desideratum  of  the  An^o-Saxoo  nature. 

Thus  concentrated  politically  and  dependent  sodallj,  is  it  di£Scult  to  trace 
directly  to  life  in  Paris  the  great  facts  of  French  histoiy  as  inevitable  fruits  of 
national  character :  such,  for  instance,  as  the  single  one  stated  by  a  late  writer, 
thai  ^the  French,  with  an  army  vastly  more  numerous  than  the  English,  is 
coiiq;»aratively  destitute  of  colonies.*  And  do  not  the  same  &cts  explain  the 
prevalence  in  the  French  capital  of  that  peculiar  kind  of  life  called  Bohemian  ? 
So  many  resources  and  conveniences  brought  together  and  made  available,  with 
the  absence  of  strong  domestic  proclivities  and  social  reserve,  not  only  invito 
but  confirm  that  living  for  self  and  the  immediate ;  that  fiicile  alternation  from 
study  to  pleasure ;  that  repudiation  of  permanent  ties ;  that  trusting  to  chance 
for  diversion,  knowledge,  companionship,  love ;  the  gay,  egotistica],  urbane ; 
sometimes  fasting  and  sometimes  fited^  sometimes  ambitious  and  sometimes 
indulgent,  but  dways  improvU^d  existence;  half-artist,  half-scholar,  and 
wholly  man  and  woman  *of*the-workl '  experience,  wliich  has  been  so  well  sung 
by  a  bard  of  this  nomadic  citizenship  : 

'TRtfti  stands  behind  St.  Genevidve, 
A  city  where  no  Uncf  peTM 

With  gold  the  narrow  streets, 
But  jorial  Tenth,  the  landlady. 
On  gVx»>>7  etairs,  In  attie  hig^, 

Qay  Hope,  her  tenant,  ] 


'  There  LoTe  and  Labor,  hand  in  hand. 
Create  a  Modest  iiury-laad. 

And  pleasures  rarely  pall ; 
Each  chamber  has  its  own  romance. 
And  young  Ambition's  frenzies  dance 
Along  the  plastered  wait 

*  Enchanted  cells  of  solid  stone. 
Where  hermit  nerer  lires  alone. 

Or  beats  the  moody  breast ; 
Where  each  one  shares  his  bed  and  board. 
And  all  can  gayly  spend  the  hoard 

That  nerer  is  possessed. 

*  Deligbtlnl  battle-Selds  of  strife 
Between  the  hot  redundant  life 

And  boyhood's  tender  awe ; 
Between  the  lecture  and  the  dance. 
The  lasses  and  the  lore  of  France, 

The  pipe  and  Roman  Law.' 

From  this  facility  of  entertainment  and  metropolitan  vagabondage,  results  a 
kind  of  sensual  egotism,  which  makes  self-denial  both  rare  and  difficult    The 
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agent  of  a  London  Life- Assurance  Company  who  yisited  Paris  to  dispose  of 
policies,  was  astonished  to  find  his  arguments  based  on  ikmily  claims  laughed 
at,  it  being  usually  regarded  as  an  excellent  joke  that  a  man  should  abridge 
his  income  to  secure  a  provision  for  his  kindred.  The  same  cause  induces  a 
prevalent  absence  of  strong  personal  convictions  in  the  world  of  opinion ;  some 
casual  suggestion,  instead  of  individual  thought,  originates  the  ideas  which  are 
proclaimed  as  sentiments.  It  has  been  truly  observed  that  *  many  of  the 
Girondists  learned  their  principles  while  sipping  cofe^  Earnestness  and  can- 
dor—  those  great  conservative  elements  of  character — are  not  readily  fostered 
by  this  incongruous  blending  of  the  important  and  the  trivial,  the  vafti  and  the 
solemn. 

To-day  a  memorial  of  the  pastry-cooks  protests  against  the  encroachments 
of  the  bakers  upon  their  apecialite,  with  an  elaborate  argument  drawn  from 
history,  enlivened  by  wit  or  adorned  by  illustrations,  such  as  in  other  lands 
would  only  appertain  to  a  political  oration  or  a  philosophical  thesis.  To- 
morrow the  sale  of  a  popular  actress'  effects ;  the  funeral  of  a  fitvorite  author, 
or  the  requiem  of  a  gifted  cantatriee,  will  draw  together  the  same  'loafing 
public,*  as  the  next  week  maybe  excited  over  a  ikshionable  raffle  or  promising 
stock-speculation.  Of  late,  indeed,  'La  Bourse'  has  been  more  than  ever 
the  nucleus  of  social  interest,  and  as  such,  given  dramatists  a  salient  theme. 
Piffis  never  was  so  mercenary :  from  the  duchess  to  the  drab,  the  shop-keeper 
to  the  dandy,  all  have  their  broketis ;  increase  of  luxury,  larger  need  of  cash,  in* 
a  word,  '  pecimiary  considerations,'  have  done  more  to  strangle  incipient  revo- 
lution than  the  army.  Louis  Napoleon  owes  to  the  industrial  and  the  gambling 
interests  of  the  French,  fiir  more  than  to  his  own  sagacity,  the  unbroken  sway 
thus  fiir  sustained ;  yet,  with  the  latter  saf^uard,  he  works  cunningly  upon 
the  prejudices  and  passions  of  the  people,  making  old  men  exclaim,  '  He  is  do- 
ing for  France  more  than  his  uncle,'  as  they  complacently  examine  a  new  vista 
of  streets ;  and  younger  ones  forget  citizenship  in  pleasure  af  a  baptismal  y«^, 
where  the  cannon  of  the  Invalides  recall  Napoleon  the  First's  victories ;  toile 
veils  gracefully  set  off  female  charms,  showers  of  hon-hoiu  regale  the  mob,  and 
the  offering  of  the  imperial  infant  at  the  font  of  St.  Louis  awakens  old  religious* 
sanctions.  To  distribute  gold  to  sufferers  by  a  freshet,  like  the  largess  of  an- 
dent  monarchs ;  to  make  a  cattle-show  fiishionable,  and  gain  shepherds'  hearts 
by  allowing  them  to  blow  their  horns  in  the  heart  of  fashion,  (td  libitum  ;  to 
win  the  garter  and  a  kiss  from  Victoria — while  Punch  declares  that  the  very 
effigies  of  Pitt  and  Castlereigh  shake  their  heads  in  dismay  and  indignation ; 
to  distribute  ribbons ;  these  and  such  as  these  expedients  show  how  well  Louis 
Napoleon  knows  how  to  cajole  the  idle  and  unthinking.  It  is  no  new  phase  of 
rule  or  of  popularity ;  the  writers  who  ushered  in  the  first  bloody  revolution 
indicate  the  same  traits  and  triumphs.  The  average  life,  amusements,  language 
hint  a  liability  to  impressions,  an  abandonment  to  the  immediate,  which  un- 
nerve, diffuse — make  volatile  the  temper  and  the  aims;  and  so  prepare  the 
way  for  submission  or  indifference.  Madame  Dudevant's  &ther,  when  a  youth, 
wrote  home  from  Paris,  'Le  matin  je  vais  au  salon ;  de  trois  k  six  heures  je 
dine  longuement  en  bonne  compagnie ;  le  soir  je  vais  au  spectacle '  —  a  pro- 
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gramme  as  tnie  of  to-day  as  then,  of  erery  prosperous  yoimg  man^s  exper- 
ience there — where  still  le  theatre  est  Tart  qpi  resume  tons  les  antres;  where 
each  member  of  an  audience  '  assists ;  *  where  each  correspondent  *  embraces  * 
on  paper ;  where  to  walk  and  to  dine,  means  so  nmdi  more  than  locomotion  and 
nutrition ;  where  the  '  turaing-^ox '  of  thelbundling-hospital  is  in  peipetual  re- 
quisition ;  where  a  lap-dog,  a  parrot,  or  a  dgavette  are  essentials  of  domestic 
economy ;  where  grisettes —  *moiti^  abeilles,  mdtiA  dgales' — ftmn  one  indo- 
genoos  dass ;  and  the  ^Bohemian  nationality '  is  a  recognised  sodal  element 
of  that  Paris  so  Tiridly  described  by  one  of  the  most  profoundly  analytical  of 
French  romancers,  as :  *Cette  grande  courttsane  qui  tous  prand  et  tous  kisse, 
Tous  sourit  et  tous  toume  le  dos  avec  une  6gale  fiicilit^ ;  qui  use  ks  plus  gran> 
des  yolontis  en  des  attentes  ci^^tieuaes  et  vd  Tlnfortune  est  entretenue  par  le 
Hasard.'* 


A    CHAPTER    ON    PROGS. 

LiKHJEVs  imagined  that  Nature,  which  had  endowed  all  other  ^nit^^iff  in  so 
wonderful  a  manner,  had  not  been  so  liberal  with  the  reptiles.  If  beauty  were 
the  only  or  eren  the  highest  law  in  the  fiMrmations  of  Nature)  there  might  be 
something  in  this  reflection.  But  some  AmphibkL^  when  studied  impartiaUy, 
cease  to  be  repelling  or  ugly,  and  become  eren  attractire.  This  is  princi- 
pally the  case  with  the  BatrttehiatUy  the  most  numerous  of  the  amphibioiis 
animals,  and  to  which  the  toad  and  salamander  beloog.  A  single  toad  lays 
OTor  a  thousand  eggs ;  a  frog,  fire  hundred,  at  least  They  may  become  a 
scourge  in  the  land.  When  Aaron  stretched  out  his  hand  over  the  waters  of 
Egjrpt,  *the  frogs  came  up  and  covered  the  land,'  filling  the  housasi  bed- 
chambers, the  OTens  and  kneading-troughs.  Other  historians  beside  Moses 
have  related  how  whole  tribes  of  people  were  compelled  to  leave  their  residence 
on  account  of  the  immense  increase  of  these  animals.!  In  nearly  every  aone 
they  are  to  be  fomid.  In  the  tropical  forests  the  buU-frog  sands  forth  at  ni^t- 
Ihll  his  hollow  bellowing,  while  a  Lapland  summer  is  not  destitute  of  its  croak- 
ing, marshy  chorus.  Eighty  species  of  the  frog  tribe  are  now  known,  from  tho 
Bellower  of  Louisiana^  nearly  twelve  inches  long,  to  our  common  little  tree- 
frog  (Bmna  4»rborM)  of  an  inch  and  a  half  We  need  not  mention  those  mon- 
sters which  once  peopled  the  slime  of  our  earth,  when  it  arose  from  tite  waters. 
The  ancient  Rabbis,  whose  views  of  Nature  sometimes  d^enerated  into  gro- 
tesque monstrosities,  speak  of  a  frog  as  large  as  sixty  houses  I 

Our  chapter  will  be  concerning  the  water-frog,  (Sana  Ikwl&ata^)  the  most 
widely-spread  and  interesting  of  all  the  race ;  he  is  in  Ikct  a  character,  often 
playing  no  unimportant  part  in  popular  stories  and  foiry-tales^  and  sometimes 
with  the  poets.  Who  does  not  remember  the  myth  of  the  frogs  of  Latona  ;t  and 
also  the  fitble  of  their  election  of  a  king  f    When  Pisistratos  had  usurped  the 

*  Bauac.     t  Exodus  8.     Pumt,  Hist.  Nat.  rili.  48.     Jusnv,  xx.  8,  ele.     t  Ottd,  Mctun.  ri.  81& 
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Qoyeniment)  JBaop  related  it  to  the  Athenians ;  the  middle  ages  repeated  this 
&hle  from  the  Latin  authors,  and  hardly  a  poet  but  has  used  it ;  and  in  our 
day  it  has  been  worked  into  a  political  drama.  Two  thousand  years  ago 
Aristophanes  brought  the  frog  people  on  the  stage ;  two  thousand  years  after 
it  furnished  a  welcome  subject  for  one  of  the  greatest  German  satirists, 
Fischart^s  *  Froschosch.'  Another  poem,  in  the  Homerian  heroic  style,  sings 
the  battle  between  the  frogs  and  mice.  It  has  a  long  name,  ^JBatr<iehomyom4h 
ehiOy^  and  appearing  toward  the  end  of  the  uxteenth  century,  was  long  a  favo- 
rite book  with  Protestant  Gennany.  When  the  Prussian  troops  marched  into 
insurrectionary  Holland  in  1767,  another  ^Fraehiade*  appeared,  as  if  to  show 
how  inexhaustible  the  subject  was.  Thus  has  this  race  of  animals  obtained  a 
place  in  poetry,  beginnmg  with  fiible  and  riddles  and  running  the  whole  round 
of  song. 

The  frog's  dress  is  a  genuine  hunter's  costume,  green  as  the  grasses  among 
which  he  lives,  changing  its  hue  according  to  season  and  circumstances.  With 
the  foliage  paler  and  darker,  the  little  tree-frog  alters  his  color,  even  every 
three  or  four  weeks,  so  that  he  passes  his  time  unobserved  among  the  leaves 
during  the  summer  and  autumn.  Several  times  a  year  his  garb  is  entirely 
changed,  and  his  vest  so  thin,  if  recerred  on  a  sheet  of  paper,  it  hardly  leaves 
behind  a  mark  like  that  of  a  lead-pencil,  still  it  is  generally  eaten  by.  the  frogs 
themselves. 

We  class  the  frogs  among  the  comic  types  of  the  animal  creation,  from  his 
resemblance  to  man.  Who  has  not  seen  men  with  frog-like  countenances  ? 
Such  are  generally  beardless,  with  bald  pates,  short-necked  heads,  obtusely - 
riiaped  fiwes,  partly  flattened  nose,  with  a  wide  mouth,  receding  chin,  promi- 
nent eyes  and  pufTed-'Out  cheeks.  Join  such  a  physiognomy  to  a  fair,  round- 
bellied,  abbot-like  stature,  and  not  a  single  feature  ¥rill  be  wanting  to  perfect 
the  resemblance.  The  eyes  as  well  as  the  cheeks  serve  mainly  to  produce  the 
likeness.  Look  at  his  eyes !  They  are  unmistakably  important,  large,  round, 
and  in  some  species,  surrounded  by  lids,  their  color  varying  from  deep  black 
to  a  flaming  yellow,  and  to  this  fact  a  Greek  author  refers  when  he  says  the 
frog  is  an  animal  void  of  shame,  and  never  blushes,  save  in  his  eyes.  The  uis 
of  the  toad's  eye  is  most  beautiful,  reaUy  playing  in  its  goldea  coloring. 
Like  that  of  a  cat,  the  owl  and  other  nocturnal  ajiiroals,  it  exerdses  the  elec- 
tric power.  It  is  known  that  men  who  have  endeavored  to  withstand  the  gaae 
of  a  toad's  eye  have  almost  sunk  fainting  to  the  ground,  overcome  by  its  pierc- 
ing power.  It  is  brilliant  and  intelligent,  but  harmless.  Sir  Joseph  Banks 
states :  *  I  have  from  my  childhood  been  in  the  constant  habit  of  taking 
toads  in  my  hand,  holding  them  there  some  time  and  applying  them  to  my 
face  and  nose,  as  it  may  happen.  My  motive  for  doing  this  very  frequently,  is 
to  inculcate  the  opinion  I  have  held,  that  the  toad  is  actually  a  harmless  ani- 
mal' It  is  a  vulgar  error,  and  an  act  of  inhumanity  to  treat  such  a  reptile 
.with  disgust  or  cruelty.  Place  one  in  a  damp  case,  lined  with  mat,  and  feeding 
it  once  a  day  with  worms  or  flies,  and  the  toad  will  live  happily  and  become  an 
object  of  amusement  and  instruction,  instead  of  disgust 

In  the  frog's  head,  the  mouth  is  most  conspicuous — it  \a  tax  Os  magna 
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BonoMy^  but  haying  no  lips,  properly  so  called,  it  seema  dosed  in  sUeooe,  smd 
is  sometimes  marked  only  by  a  colored  line,  and  the  under  part  of  the  chin, 
which  18  generally  white.  In  his  head,  mere  indications  of  a  nose  aad  ear  are 
to  be  seen ;  and  the  head  not  raised  upoD»a  fireely-moTing  neck,  delicately  joina 
the  trunk.  The  hind-leg  is  lengthened  to  an  extraordinary  degree,  and  with 
its  immense  toes  no  other  animal  can  exhibit  so  human-looking  a  leg  as  the 
frog.  Then  the  formation  of  the  bones  and  muscles  is  also  the  same  aa  in  man, 
the  latter  forming  a  perlect  call^  while  the  nakedneas  of  his  body  causes  this 
resemblance  to  appear  more  strikingly.  Mr.  Frog  is  truly  an  cnUhr&mfitphiter, 
Who,  when  bathing,  has  not  been  reminded  by  the  skilftil  swimmer  of  the 
green-coated  paddler  as  he  leaps  from  the  bank  with  regular  strokes  dividing 
the  water  ?  To  this  very  striking  resemblanoe,  a  natural  philosopher  of  the  last 
century  described  the  petrified  skeleton  of  a  frog  of  a  former  age,  as  the  honm 
of  an  antedilunan  man.  He  was  a  Swiss  physician,  and  in  1786  described  it 
to  his  astonished  contemporaries  as  the  JB^mo  diluwi  teaUL  Strai^  enough, 
for  nearly  a  century  this  error  was  promulgated,  un^  the  fav-sighted  Cuyier  re- 
cognized the  truth.  The  learned  philosopher's  name  was  Tcheuchzer;  and 
since  then  this  remarkable  fossil  baa  been  called  *  Andrias  Tcheuchseri' 

When,  in  the  early  spring,  the  sun  sends  down  his  first  wann  rays  upon  our 
earth,  all  the  sleepers  of  the  deep  awake,  and  with  them  the  frog.  The  winter 
sleep  is  over,  and  he  beholds  the  golden  li^t  pouring  through  the  bri^t  mir^ 
ror  of  water,  now  freed  from  its  iej  fetters :  his  heart  esi^nds,  and  stretching 
his  limbs,  he  rises  to  the  surface.  Now  he  puts  forth  his  obtuse-angled  head, 
immovable  as  a  stone,  and  stares  upon  the  new  wide  worid  germinating  in  green- 
ness around  him.  But  he  is  yet  &int  and  dumb,  except  some  passer-by  throws 
a  stone  into  the  water,  which  putting  it  into  conunotion,  his  locomotiTes 
then  begin  slowly  to  strike  out  As  the  golden  orb  mounts  higher  in  the 
heavens,  the  frog  displays  new  energy :  soon  he  is  heard,  when  the  strange 
chorus  answers  from  the  surrounding  waters.  What  lover  of  the  country  is 
not  familiar  with  this  music  ?  It  is  not  the  merry,  rejoicing  cry  of  the  tree-frog, 
*  kek  1  kek  1  kek  I '  nor  the  hoarse  croak  of  the  toad,  but  a  comfortable,  broad, 
long-drawn  tone,  followed  by  piercing,  quick  peals  of  laughter,  that  you  would 
imagine  the  merry  company  would  *•  crack  their  sides.*  The  musicians  look 
droll  enough,  as  they  puff  th^  cheeks  while  uttering  these  fervid  sounds :  the 
'  huffo '  is  truly  excellent. 

An  old  superstition  declares  that  the  frog's  ciy  forebodes  pestilence,  and 

the  sleepless  complain  of  his  disturbing  their  rest :  so  did  Horace,  on  the  road 

to  Brundusium : 

'  Mali  cuUoes  ransBque  palustres 
Arertunt  BomDos/ 

Aristotle,  too,  pronounces  it  garrulous  and  foolish.  St  John  in  the  Apocalypse 
beheld  *  unclean  spirits,  like  frogs^  come  out  of  the  mouth  of  the  dragon,  and 
out  of  the  mouth  of  the  beast,  and  out  of  the  mouth  of  the  false  prophet' 
Some  good  critics  apply  this  to  Vespasian  and  his  pretended  miracles*  but 

♦  TiCiTUB,  lib.  It.  c.  81. 
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xnttken  to  fake  teaehen.  The  pious  Mnssulnuui  reckons  the  firog  among  his 
sacred  animals,  because  he  proclaims  the  praise  of  Allah. 

What  trareller  does  not  remember  the  summer  nights  of  our  Southern 
States  ?  On  the  extensive  plain  all  life  is  asleep,  when  the  lonesome  deep  groan 
of  the  moor-frog  soimds  from  afiur,  like  a  summons  from  the  other  world ;  then 
on  a  sudden  an  agreeable  tenor  begins  in  the  ponds.  He  summons  others,  as 
it  were,  to  nocturnal  prayers :  aiound  him  sits  the  synagogue,  and  presently  a 
deeper  Toioe,  evidently  of  advanced  years,  chimes  in,  then  a  third  joins  the 
chant,  when  the  recitative  begins.  After  a  little  while  a  pause  ensues^  when 
the  precentor  again  sings  his  solo,  some  responses  long-drawn  following,  then 
suddenly  a  topsy-turvy,  hurly-burly  from  every  throat  bursts  forth  on  the  mid- 
night air.  This  lasting  some  minutes,  single  solos  follow  in  a  minor  key;  but 
the  scattered  tones  soon  break  forth  again  in  the  stormy  chorus.  An  ardent 
lover  of  nature,  it  has  been  our  good  fortune  to  hear  such  music,  lasting  through- 
out the  whole  night,  and  hearing  it  for  many  miles.  But  this  must  be  gentle 
music  compared  to  the  uproar  whidi  travellers  relate,  when,  on  the  shores  of 
the  Caspian  Sea  and  the  Volga,  in  myriads,  the  frogs  celebrate  their  marriage- 
festivals.    It  is  a  eomplete  jovial  Bacchic  r^oicing. 

The  lady-frogs  on  these  occasions  have  also  a  vdoe.  When  the  sun  begins 
to  brood  on  the  surjhce  of  the  water,  the  female  will  sit  beside  her  dots  of 
spawn,  floating  by  hundreds ;  and  in  gentle  murmurs,  not  unUke  the  purring 
of  a  cat,  she  pours  forth  her  maternal  feelings. 

The  young  are  curiosities  in  nature,  frog-novices  merely,  consisting  only  of 
a  head  and  tail,  and  swimming  about  quite  unprotected.  At  last,  however,  the 
tail  is  cast  off  by  self-acquired  strength,  and,  the  toga  virilis  put  on,  they  enter 
upon  their  frogdom.  These  too  now  delight  in  joining  the  noisy  chorus  of 
their  parents,  basking  on  the  green  banks  with  them.  They  idle  away  hours 
on  the  moist  grass,  yet  keep  a  sharp  look-out ;  or  take  a  siesta  among  tiie  bul- 
rushes or  the  shady  roof  of  the  mushrooms.  Hence  these,  with  fungi, 
are  called  *  ToadstooV  If  a  fly  approaches,  suddenly  the  curious  sticky  tongue 
darts  forth,  and  the  victim  is  caught  There  is  no  chance  of  escape  from  the 
clammy  snare,  for  in  an  instant  it  is  drawn  back.  To  the  frog,  as  with  most 
animals  whose  safety  consists  in  flight.  Nature  has  bestowed  a  most  suscepti- 
ble ear  and  hearing.  Let  only  a  footstep  rustle  through  the  grass,  when 
plump !  plump  1  the  whole  row  leap  and  dive  into  the  water,  and  swim  from 
the  shore.  Now  they  feel  safe,  but  as  soon  as  the  coast  seems  clear  they  re- 
turn with  noisy  gayeties,  or  rival  each  other  in  all  sorts  of  hydraulic  tricks  and 
pastimes. 

Peaceful  as  the  nature  of  the  frog  is,  he  has  many  enemies,  and  especially 
is  the  watchful  stork  the  most  dangerous  to  him  at  night.  The  crow  too  an- 
noys him,  and  even  men  join  in  the  persecution.  To  the  epicure  his  delicate 
thighs  are  always  dainties.  One  French  cook,  a  cruel  tormentor,  in  the  time 
of  Napoleon,  realized  from  his  peculiar  *  frog-pastries,'  a  fortune  of  two  hundred 
thousand  francs.  Even  Science  makes  war  upon  him.  How  many  does  the 
knife  of  the  anatomist  dissect ;  how  many  breathe  their  last  gasp  under  the  air- 
pump's  exhauster ;  and  even  upon  the  half4ead  the  galvanic  battery  exercises 
its  powers. 
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Thus  celebrated  has  the  frog  become  in  nature^s  catalogue.  His  wondeiful 
transformationa,  from  the  fiah-like  egg  to  a  Stentor  with  powerful  lunga,  are 
strange  changes  enough  to  attract  the  notice  and  study  of  man.  We  have 
read  a  good  deal,  and  scribbled  some,  about  the  butterfly  and  its  mysterious 
chrysalis,  as  bteutiftil  images  of  Immortality,  and  so  they  arsu  Has  not  this 
little  animal  similar  striking  traits  ?  He  has,  beside,  a  prognosticating  sense 
of  tiie  weather,  when  Jupiter  Pluyius  will  open  the  flood-gates  of  heaven,  and 
when  Phoebus,  after  cloudy  days,  will  again  ascend  the  skies  in  his  diariot  ai 
gold.  .  Thus  he  enjoys  a  kind  of  prophetic  autiiority.  In  Northern  Germany, 
the  &rmers  say,  when  the  frog  croaks  nine  erenings  following^  titere  will  be  a 
good  buck-wheat  harrest ;  *  and  Cicero,  in  one  of  his  beautifbl  letters  to  Atti- 
cus,  writes,  (zT.  16 :)  ^  Plutiat  metuo,  ti  proffnosUea  no$tra  Mra  9unt ;  r<mm 
enim  fiifTopeaCtnv,*  The  Koran  relates  that  when  the  Chaldeans  had  cast  Abra- 
ham into  the  flames,  the  frogs  kindly  came  to  his  deUrerance,  spittii^  into  the 
fire  and  extinguishing  it  Hence  Mohammed  commanded  them  to  be  respected, 
for  having  saved  the  Patriarch  from  a  fieiy  death. 

With  the  songsters  of  the  fields  and  the  woods,  in  the  height  of  summer, 
the  frog  grows  mute,  concealing  himself  in  his  hole :  the  spiritual  part  of  him 
foiling  aaleep,  the  whole  animal  becomes  changed.  Here  without  fresh  air  or 
food,  he  lies  and  fi'seses,  to  be  reanimated  again,  like  a  spring-bom  diHd  of 
our  earth.  For  tiie  space  of  twice  ten  years,  thus  his  life  endures,  between 
the  summer's  joys  and  a  long  winter  sleep. 


IMMORTALITY. 

A  BEAUTIFUL  rose,  on  a  bright  smnmer  day, 

Felt  a  worm  gnawing  deep  at  its  heart ; 
It  drooped  its  proud  ^tals  and  faded  away, 

And  scattered  its  rare  leaves  apart 

A  beautiful  life,  on  a  beautiful  day, 

Went  out  on  a  beautiful  death. 
And  a  beautiful  form  of  marble-like  clay 

Slept  beautifyilly — without  breath. 

The  South-wind  that  passed  while  the  fragrant  rose  died. 

Drank  an  unwonted  perfume  that  hour. 
Then  it  swept  in  its  way  with  a  sweet,  conscious  pride  — 

And  the  rose  is  an  immortal  flower. 

The  beautiftal  part  of  that  beautiful  life 

Floated  up  to  the  beautifVil  sky ; 
And  we  feel  in  our  souls  with  an  infinite  peace, 

That  a  beautifiil  thing  cannot  die.  j.  H;  faxior. 
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LINES 

BXAD  BSPORS  TBE  'IJLDBKI..EILL  ABBOaATIOH.'   STOCSJBBXDOE.  KA8& 
BT  WILUAM  PITT  FALMSR. 


I  'vu  bored  you  with  one  dream  to-day,  and  little  thought  to  bother 
Your  patient  courtesy,  my  friends,  to  listen  to  another : 
So  if  the  tale  prove  dry  and  dull,  do  n^t  blame  the  shy  narrator, 
But  let  your  indipiation  fall  upo^  the  instigator  1 

Methought  I  'd  wandered  to  a  yale  where  Nature's  nice  selection 
Had,  like  Apblles,  harmonized  each  borrowed  charm's  perfection — 
The  greenest  hills,  the  softest  meads,  the  clearest  streams  and  fountains, 
And  set  the  liying  picture  in  a  frame  of  glorious  mountains. 

But  sons  of  that  'first  man  of  men,'  who  brought  the  curse  of  toilmg, 
Soon  found  our  Sdeo,  and  displayed  their  knack  at  garden-spoiling : 
They  felled  the  warbling  groves,  and  'blazed'  the  mountain's  silvan  towers^ 
And  ruthlessly  from  hill  and  vale  crushed  out  the  sacred  flowers. 

The  Dryads  and  the  Oreads,  shocked  by  such  dire  desecrations. 
Caught  up  their  verdant  skirts  and  fled  their  ancient  habitations ; 
And  left  the  spoilers  to  pursue  their  chopping  and  their  charring : 
In  short,  complete  their  perfect  work  of  universal  marring. 

But  by-and-by,  when  things  were  grown  almost  beyond  enduring, 
And  Nature's  wounds  seemed  past  all  hope  of  staunching  or  of  curing ; 
There  came  a  fiury  to  the  vale,  of  most  benignant  presence. 
And  gently  wrought  a  genial  spell  upon  the  thoughtless  peasants. 

Her  smOe  was  like  the  softened  sheen  that  plays  on  lake  or  river. 
When  laughing  ripples  glance  the  shafts  from  Morning's  rosy  quiver : 
Her  voice  as  musical  as  harps  the  summer  wind  just  kisses. 
And  witching  as  the  lays  that  charmed  the  comrades  of  Ultssis. 

She  taught  them  that  the  veriest  hind  may  find  sufficient  leisure 
To  nurse  a  sense  of  outward  grace  to  thrill  with  inward  pleasure ; 
And  that  in  all  the  walks  of  life  it  is  our  bounden  duty. 
So  far  as  in  us  lies,  to  hide  a  blemish  with  a  beauty. 

They  heard  and  heeded  words  that  naught  but  clearest  truth  reflected, 
(Qood  taste,  you  know,  ne'er  wanted  tact  to  make  her  lore  respected !) 
And  soon  the  hapless  vale  began  to  show  a  strange  improvement. 
For  apt  disdples  followed  up,  as  woman  led  the  movement 
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To  blots  and  blemishes  alone  the  change  prored  oomi-tnigic : 
Old  eye-sores  yanished  from  the  scene,  as  if  by  genial  magic ; 
The  bam  no  longer  with  the  cot  seemed  elbowing  for  precedence, 
But  promptly  showed  its  sense  of  shame  by  orderly  recedence. 

The  wood-pile  stole  behind  the  house,  behind  the  bam  the  kine-yard ; 
The  door-yard  spumed  its  double  use  of  milking-pen  and  swine-yard ; 
And  carts  and  kennels,  sleds  and  sties,  those  old  front-court  adomera, 
Slunk  off  and  hid  themselves  away  in  proper  holes  and  comers. 

At  last  the  old  House  rabbed  its  eyes,  and  saw  how  sadly  shabby 
It  needs  must  look  in  gabardine  so  weather-stained  and  drabby ; 
And  thereupon  it  set  to  work  with  earnest  perseverance, 
Like  tattered  wretch  resolved  to  make  a  comelier  appearance. 

Old  clapboard  lesions  straight  were  heried,  old  shingles  sloughed  thdr  mosses^ 
New  panes,  instead  of  scarecrow  hats,  made  good  the  casement's  losses ; 
And  where  the  8un*s  rqde  eye,  till  now,  had  thrust  its  bold  intrusi<»,     * 
Green  blinds  their  friendly  shadows  dropped  upon  the  cool  seclusion. 

Then  came  the  painter's  cunning  hand,  well  schooled  in  high  s&sthetics, 
And  presto  I  tan  and  freckle  fled  before  his  brave  conneties ; 
Till,  like  an  andent  beau  disguised  in  borrowed  renovations, 
The  old  house  scarcely  knew  itself  in  such  smart  decorations. 

And  vines  were  planted  by  the  door,  the  woodbine  or  clematis, 
To  curtain  in  the  rustic  porch,  and  drape  the  breezy  lattice; 
And  trees  of  graceful  form  and  leaf  soon  waved  along  all  high-ways, 
And  sent  their  verdant  kindred  forth  to  farihest  lanes  and  by-ways. 

So  well,  that  e'en  at  highest  noon,  when  summer  fiercest  blazes. 
And  not  a  sylph  in  all  the  sky  her  cloudy  sun-shade  raises ; 
From  end  to  end  of  that  green  vale,  where'er  his  promenadings, 
One  threads  long  alcoves  fresh  and  cool  with  elm  and  maple  shadings. 

And  whereas,  erst,  no  habitant  within  those  mountain  towers 
E'er  deigned  to  spend  one  kindly  thought  upon  the  friendless  flowers ; 
There's  not  a  cotter  in  the  vale  but  wiU,  by  harder  toiling, 
Find  time  to  cherish  these  dear  waife  of  Adam's  garden-spoiling. 

Nor  has  his  home-parterre  engrossed  his  hard-eamed  leisure  solely. 
He 's  fondly  helped  to  grace  the  scene  by  human  dust  made  holy ; 
Till  pensive  fancy,  straying  there,  poor  Shbllbt's  thought  remembers : 
*  One  almost  fain  might  wish  to  die,  to  sleep  ia  such  fair  chambers ! ' 

More  fair  than  ever,  now  that  Taste,  to  rid  the  old-time  triteness. 
Has  clothed  the  brick-red  church,  hard-by,  in  robe  of  saintly  whiteness ; 
And  thus  arrayed,  it  well  may  seem,  to  eyes  of  moonlit  weepers, 
The  fitting  tent  of  angels  sent  to  watch  the  silent  sleepers. 
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And  now  tiie  Diyads  came  •ftgun^  uid  witii  them  came  the  Muses, 
Whose  blessed  office  is  to  teach  that  lifers  true  aims  and  uses 
Are  not  best  shoirn  in  helping  wealth,  or  multiplying  acres, 
Or  lending  sacrilegious  hands  to  Beauty's  image-breakers : 

But  in  the  culture  of  the  mind,  the  sours  divine  emotions, 
Its  &ith  and  sympathy  in  all  heroic  self-devotions ; 
With  reverence  for  genuine  worth,  no  matter  what  the  station 
Of  him  who  thrills  a  human  heart  with  angel  revelation. 

And  just  as  Nature's  ftoe  improved,  improved  her  votaries'  ftces. 
Grown  fiuthful  mirrors  to  reflect  her  humanizing  graces ; 
And  gentle  manners  so  prevailed,  they  wrought  the  dear  conviction, 
That  A0r«,  at  least,  tha  Qolden  Age  was  no  poetic  fiction  I 


SHAKSPEARE'S     BRUTUS. 


BT     BBHBT     T.    LBB. 


'Tbia  wai  •  man  I  * 


We  often  hear  of  grand  old  picture-galleries,  through  whose  Qothic  win- 
dows the  mellow  light  of  an  Italian  sun  comes  streaming  in  upon  many  an 
ancient  picture,  wrought  by  the  skilful  hands  of  the  great  masters.  Thither 
throng  the  art-pilgrims  from  every  land ;  and  as  they  wander  through  the  silent 
corridors,  within  the  soul-entranctng  presence  of  an  ideal  humanity,  and  study 
with  reverential  zeal  each  creation  of  the  painter's  imagination,  they  forget  the 
many  weary  miles  of  their  pilgrimage ;  and  drinking  full  draughts  of  inspiration 
from  the  very  fountain  of  art,  yield  themselves  to  the  absorbing  pleasures  of 
an  art-student's  life.  Thus  would  we  enter  through  the  majestic  portals  into 
the  grand  temple  of  Shakspeare's  genius,  wherein  are  gathered  all  those  won- 
drous portraits  which  the  great  master  painted  in  living,  burning  words  of 

*  English  undefiled.'  Here,  in  the  sparkling  sunlight,  we  see  the  laughing  lov- 
ing Juliet ;  there,  in  the  gloomy  shadow,  the  incarnate  fiend  Lady  Macbeth ; 
here  the  'jolly  tun  of  flesh,'  that  mocking  riddle,  Sir  John  Falstafi",  with  his 
capon  and  his  quart  of  sack ;  there  the  noble-hearted  Brutus,  soul-sick  and 
weary,  surely  working  out  his  mournful  destiny. 

Christian,  Pagan,  Ghreek  and  Roman,  kings  and  jesters,  knaves  and  nobles, 

*  queenlie  soules'  of  noble  women,  mobs  of  'the  sweaty  oight^cap,'  airy  sprites 
and  '  tricksy  fiieries,'  witches,  ghosts  and  sea-nymphs  lovely — all  humanity, 
and  the  spirits  to  boot,  find  we  in  this  magic  world  of  Shakspeare. 

From  the  motley  crowd  that  throngs  around  us,  we  select  for  notice  and 
development  Marcus  Brutus,  the  hero  of  the  tragedy  of  Julius  CsBsar. 
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It  is  as  the  hero  of  a  Tragedy  that  Brutus  daims  our  notioe»  a&d  that  a 
Christian  tragedy  ;  tar  Shakspeare  is  by  preemiiuDoe  the  OkriHiam  poeL 
His  tragic  idea  is  not  that  of  heathenish  Fatalism,  that  represents  the  stetn^ 
nuui  relentlessly  pursued  by  inexorable  fate,  and  struggling  with  all  the  eneigy 
of  despair  against  its  inyindble  decrees ;  for  with  him,  in  the  words  of  Ulxici, 
*  the  tragic  element  consists  in  the  sufferings  and  final  ruin  of  the  huiMod^ 
great,  noble  and  beautiful  which  have  fidlen  a  prey  to  human  weakness.'  The 
simple  story  of  the  *  young  man  whom  Jesus  loved,'  around  whose  unspoken 
fiite  hangs  such  an  air  of  inefiable  sadness,  contains  the  essence  of  the  Christ- 
ian tragedy.  Sophodes,  master  of  the  heathen  art|  pluuges  his  CEdipua  Ty- 
rannus  into  the  blackest  gulf  of  torment  and  despair,  because,  in  obedienee  to 
the  inevitable  decree  of  the  gods,  he  vnwiUinffly  kills  his  fathei^  and  dishonors 
his  bed.  But  Shakspeare,  the  great  creator,  as  well  as  tile  unrivalled  master 
of  the  Christian  art,  makes  his  ^  noble  Brutus,'  endowed  with  an  almost  per- 
fect manhood,  bring  upon  himseif,  by  his  own  moral  and  intellectual  weak- 
ness, the  awful  punishment  of  outraged  justice. 

The  development  of  the  central  character  of  a  play  must  of  necessity  be 
the  development  of  the  plot  So  it  was  that  Shakspeare  wrote.  One  grand 
central  thought  expressed  in  the  plot,  and  every  other  thought  and  feeling  een- 
tering  in  that  One  character,  the  incarnation  of  his  grand  idea,  and  eveiy 
other  character  tributary  and  subservient  to  its  development  Thus  it  was 
that  he  reared  those  mighty  monuments  to  the  lasting  glory  of  his  name,  and 
the  increasing  wonder  of  humanity :  not  a  part  superfluous,  not  a  stone  want- 
ing ;  stupendous  as  the  Pyramids,  beautiful  as  the  palace  of  the  *■  Faerie  Queen.' 
His  genius  was  the  architect  His  characters  are  the  outgrowth  of  his  souL 
And  if  it  were  permitted  us  to  deify  genius,  most  aptly  would  Bmerson's  ex- 
quisite lines  develope  our  meaning : 

'  Thbsb  temples  grew  is  grows  the  grass ; 
Art  might  obey,  but  not  surpass. 
The  passive  master  lent  his  band 
To  the  vast  soul  that  o'er  him  planned. 
And  out  of  thought's  interior  sphere, 
These  wonders  rose  to  upper  air ; 
And  Nature  gladly  gave  them  place, 
Adopted  them  into  her  race, 
And  granted  them  an  equal  date 
With  Andes  and  with  Ararat. 
The  hand  that  rounded  Pbtbr*s  dome, 
And  groined  the  aisles  of  Christian  Rome, 
Wrought  in  a  sad  sincerity ; 
Himself  fh>m  God  he  could  not  f^ee ; 
He  builded  better  than  he  knew, 
The  conscious  stone  to  beauty  grew.' 

When  we  speak,  then,  of  Shakspeare's  art,  we  speak  of  it  so  far  as  he 
himself  is  concerned,  ohjeetitely.  As  we  follow  in  his  giant  strides,  there  is 
revealed  to  us  at  every  step  an  unconscious  skill,  of  which,  as  he  strode  on- 
ward to  his  one  grand  thought,  hs  knew  not  When  we  look  at  the  consum- 
mate art  of  Antony's  oration  to  the  people,  it  is  Antony's  skill  that  commends 
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itself  to  118,  not  Shakspeare's^.for  when  he  wrote  that  speech  he  was  Antony. 
We  hold  it  then  to  be  treason  against  the  high  prerogative  of  genius,  which  is 
to  play  and  not  to  work,  to  represent  Shakspeare,  as  a  writer  in  a  well-known 
magazine  has  done,  as  wobkino  out  the  acts  of  his  plays :  artAiIly  striving  *  to 
catch  the  fimcy,'  ^to  beguile  and  attract'  his  audience:  thus  making  him 
write  at  the  people,  rather  than  from  himself  It  is  the  mirrored  image  of  his 
own  littleness  which  this  writer  sees,  when  he  brings  the  great  master-builder 
down  to  the  level  of  a  skilAil  joiner.  And  his  heresy  is  all  the  more  hereti- 
cal by  reason  of  his  constant  lapses  into  orthodoxy,  and  the  force  and  beauty 
of  thought  and  style  with  which  he  places  truth  and  enor  side  by  side.  But 
of  this  more,  perhaps,  hereafter. 

To  every  careful  reader,  the  tragedy  of  'Julius  Cesar '  reveals  itself  as  the 
triumphant  vindicator  and  expositor  of  the  Dhrine  principle,  Retributive  Justice. 
Accordingly  the  gmd  thought  or  idea  expressed  is  :  Assassination  and  con- 
spiracy are  self-destructive.  So  the  plot  or  story  is :  Brutus  and  his  associates 
conspire  against  Cesar,  assassmate  him,  and  reap  the  reward  of  their  acts  in 
violent  deaths ;  while  the  tragic  movement,  as  before  enunciated,  demands  that 
our  interest  should  be  excited  in  Brutus  as  the  possessor  of  high  intellectual 
and  moral  endowments,  yet  fidlen  into  sin. 

This  then  is  the  problem  which  the  creative  genius  of  Shakspeare  so 
grandly  solves ;  to  obtain  for  Brutus  our  deepest  love  and  sympathy,  as  a  high- 
souled  and  honorable  man,  at  the  reiy  moment  when  he  plunges  his  thirsty 
dagger  into  the  bosom  of  his  fiiend,  his  *  best  lover,'  who  had  not  only  given 
him  life  at  the  battle  of  Pharsalia,  but  had  crowned  it  with  honor  and  distinc- 
tion. Clothed  in  the  enchanting  drapery  of  Shakspeare's  genius,  the  midnight 
conspirator  and  noon-day  assassin,  the  destroyer  of  his  own  Gon-given  Efe, 
wins  a  high  place  in  our  interest  and  esteem.  Let  us  mark  how  it  comes 
about 

So  &r  we  have  found  Brutus  only  what  every  other  hero  of  the  Christian 
tragedy  must  needs  be,  one  claiming  interest  and  sympathy  on  the  ground  of 
certain  qualities  of  mental  and  moral  excellenoe ;  yet,  trusting  only  in  his  own 
strength,  ftUen  into  grievous  sin.  But  that  does  not  mark  him  Brutus ;  so  we 
proceed  to  a  more  particular  development  of  his  character  by  portraying  tiiose 
traits  that  excite  our  interest,  as  well  as  those  failings  that  led  to  his  downiklL 
And  if  our  ideal  be  Uie  true  one,  there  belong  to  him  three  distinguishing  cha- 
racteristics that  give  tone  and  color  to  his  whole  character ;  and  which,  under 
the  circumstances  in  which  he  was  placed,  inevitably  made  him  the  man  he  was ; 
caused  him  to  live  the  life  that  he  lived,  and  to  die  the  death  that  he  died. 
These  we  conceive  to  be :  an  honest  desire  to  do  rights  with  a  conscience  suscep- 
tible even  to  morbidness :  a  deep  and  burning  love  of  liberty,  with  the  ear- 
nest knging  that  once  again  his  country  might  enjoy  its  blessings :  and  that 
peculiar  reflective  temperament  that  led  him  to  seek  enjoyment  and  occupation 
in  his  own  inner  life  rather  than  in  the  outward  world ;  that  fitted  him  to  be 
the  quiet  student  absorbed  in  the  earnest  pursuit  of  truth  and  in  philosophical 
investigation,  rather  than  the  active,  energetic  public  man ;  that  made  of  him, 
in  a  word,  the  thoughtful,  earnest  philosopher,  rather  than  the  scheming,  fu- 
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sighted,  shorp-wiUed  poBtidan  and  conspirator.  To  these  We  might  add  m 
fourth,  though  it  would  seem  to  follow  as  a  direct  inference  from  the  third,  the 
lack  of  that  powerfiil,  energetic,  persevering  will,  so  indispensable  to  the  pub- 
lic man,  who  would  guide  suocessfoliy  the  sh^  of  state  over  the  surghig  bil- 
lows of  revolution. 

Brutus  was  upright,  honest  and  consciaitious ;  a  devoted  patriot,  a  reflect- 
ing philosopher;  much  given  to  brooding  meditation ;  totally  unfitted  by  his 
temperament  and  life  to  take  a  comprehensive  and  searching  view  of  political 
affiitrs ;  not  much  versed  in  human  nature,  and  consequently  easily  imposed  on ; 
and  not  at  all  the  man  to  be  the  head  and  front  of  a  band  of  conspirators^ 
whose  avowed  purpose  was  to  overthrow  the  existing  tyranny,  and  establish 
the  freedom  of  the  people. 

Such  is  a  rough  sketch  of  our  conception  of  Krutus,  as  Shakspeare  repre- 
sents him.  True  it  is  softened  down  and  filed  out  in  detail  by  a  thousaMi 
delicate  touches  from  the  master's  hand ;  but  these  three  or  four  general  ch*- 
ractaristics  we  hold  to  have  been  the  ruling  powers  of  his  life.  We  shall  now 
attempt  to  prove  this,  in  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  action  of  the  play,  by 
showing  that  such  a  man  as  we  conceive  Brutus  to  have  been  must  of  necessity 
have  thought  and  acted  as  Shakspeare  makes  him  think  and  act 

But  while  we  make  this  our  principal  object,  let  us  also  note  the  wonderful 
skill  by  whidi  we  are  forced  to  love  and  sympathiEe  with  the  erring  Brutus, 
while  we  abhor  and  detest  his  crimes,  and  assent  to  the  mwnmful  &te  that 
outraged  Justice  metes  out  to  him. 

The  pl*y  begins  by  introducing  to  us  the  Roman  populaoe,  but  yesterday 
so  zealous  in  the  cause  of  Pompey  *'  that  Tiber  trembled  underneath  her  banks,' 
at  their  *  universal  shout '  of  loyalty  and  admiratien ;  now  eager  in  their  new- 
found zeal  to 

*  fTBiw  flowers  in  his  way 

That  came  in  triumph  over  PoxFXT*a  blood.' 

The  mob  is  evidently  no  fitvorite  with  Shakq^eare,  and  for  two  reasons  it  is 
expedient  that  it  should  be  represented  in  an  unikvorable  li|^  Firsts  because 
Gassar's  great  ambition  to  win  the  fickle  fovor  of  such  a  peq)]e  tends  to  lower 
him  in  our  estimation,  thus  lessening  the  odium  t>f  his  assasainatton;  and 
again,  because  bdng  totally  devoid  of  all  true  appreciation  i/r  love  of  liberty, 
they  do  not  second  the  conspirators  in  their  vain  attempt  to  throw  off  the  yoke^ 
and  thus  insure  the  final  ruin  of  the  cause,  so  imperatively  demanded  by  the 
whole  design  of  the  play. 

Then  we  see  Brutus  watching  in  the  bitterness  of  his  heart  the  mad  pro- 
cession of  the  Lupercalians,  with  C»ear  at  their  head,  and  the  servile  mob 
with  fickle  zeal  foUowing  at  his  heels.  The  wily,  fox-Uke  Cassius  takes  ad- 
vantage of  his  mood,  and  stealthily  inflames  his  mind,  already  exdted  against 
Gassar.  Note  now  the  exquisite  skill  and  tact  of  Gassius  in  this  interview. 
He  pretends  to  feel  aggrieved  at  what  he  chooses  to  consider  Brutus^  late 
estrangement  from  him,  which  in  a  noble  generous  mind  like  Brutus'  would 
naturally  create  the  desire  of  disproving  the  insinuation  by  more  than  usual 
kindness,  and  would  remove  any  suspicion  he  might  have  entertained  against 
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CaasiaB,  and  convinoa  him  of  th»  litter's  devotion  and  friendahq^.  CaasiaB 
thai  MSMilts  his  love  of  popular  &Yor  by  assuring  him  that 

'  Many  of  the  best  respect  in  Borne, 
Groaning  underneath  this  age's  yoke, 
Hare  wished  that  noble  Bbotus  had  his  eyes.' 

The  shout  of  the  popuhce  at  Caesar's  refusal  to  accept  the  crown,  is  im- 
proved  hy  Cassius  to  obtain  from  Brutus  an  expression  of  his  sentiments  and 
purposes.  And  how  marked  the  contrast  between  the  two  men  as  exhibited 
in  theu:  uses  of  the  same  word  *  honor.'  Brutus,  using  it  to  denote  that  noble- 
ness of  mind  springing  from  inward  principle,  *  loves  the  name  of  honor  more 
than  he  fears  death.*  While  Cassius,  in  the  spirit  of  the  modern  duelist,  ex- 
claims : 

'  I  HAD  as  lief  not  be,  as  live  to  be 
In  awe  of  such  a  thing  as  I  mjself.' 

To  the  one  it  is  a  subjective  quality,  to  the  other  an  objective  appearance. 

After  throwing  contempt  on  Cesar  by  the  recital  of  his  want  of  physical 
endurance  and  firmness  of  spirit,  Cassius  finally  appeals  to  Brutus*  ancestral 
pride  in  these  suggestive  lines : 

'  Ob  !  yon  and  I  have  heard  our  fathers  say, 
There  weie  a  Bbotcs  onoe  that  would  hare  brooked 
The  eternal  Devil  to  keep  his  state  in  Rome, 
As  easily  as  a  king.' 

The  blunt  Caaca  then,  whose  'rudeness  is  a  sauce  to  his  good  wit,*  still  farther 
brings  Csasar  into  disrepute,  by  his  characteristio  account  of  his  triple  refusal 
of  the  cxown,  and  the  aliject  and  loathsome  applause  of  the  people. 

Brutus  leaves  them,  engaging  to  meet  and  speak  with  Cassius  on  the  mor- 
row. So  the  first  wrong  step  is  taken,  and  Brutus*  doom  is  sealed :  he  listens 
and  fidls.  From  this  his  course  is  downward,  and  the  tragic  shadows  thidcen 
over  him  till  they  are  lost  in  tite  gloom  of  Mack  and  endless  night 

Cassius,  the  author  of  all  his  woe ;  Cassias,  whose  soul  just  now  over- 
flowed with  tenderness  and  wounded  feeling  because  Brutus  gave  him  not  *  that 
gentleness  and  show  of  love  as  he  was  wont ;  *  Cassius,  type  of  the  serpent 
fiend,  watches  his  victim  as  he  hastes  away,  and  exclaims : 

*  SMiLiXG  in  snch  a  sort, 
As  if  he  mocked  himself.' 

'  Wbll,  Bbotds,  thoa  art  noble ;  yet  I  see 
Thy  honorahU  metal  may  be  wrought 
From  that  it  is  disposed.' 

And  so  the  plot  goes  on.  Brutus  is  easily  persuaded  that  he  is  the  chosen 
instrument  of  the  gods  to  free  his  country  firom  her  chains ;  and  after  many  an 
hour  of  soul-anguish  the  one  absorbing  idea  of  his  life  sweeps  all  before  it, 
and  he  determines  to  *  slay  his  best  lover  for  the  good  of  Rome.* 

But  there  is  no  rest  for  him ;  the  still  small  voice  of  his  better  nature  is 
never  silent ;  and  this  subjective  conflict  of  right  and  wrong  is  in  itself  far 
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more  fouiiiUy  tngic  than  the  most  deepeMte.  stniggje  with  olgectiTe  firte. 
Most  mAsterlj  does  flhfckapeare  describe  this  conflict  when  ho  mskes  him  flay: 

*  SiNCi  Ciimre  first  did  whet  me  against  Gjbab 
I  hsTe  not  slept ; 

Between  the  acting  ef  a  dreadln]  thing 
And  the  first  motion,  all  the  interim 
Is  like  to  a  phantasms  or  a  hideons  dream. 
The  genins  and  the  mortal  Inatruments 
Are  then  in  council,  and  the  state  of  man. 
Like  to  a  little  kingdom',  suffers  then 
The  nature  of  an  insurrection.' 

Then  comes  the  mid-xught  meeting  of  the  conspirators,  at  whidi  the  plan  of 
action  is  arranged,  and  the  time  for  the  deed  appointed.  And  a  flitting  night  it 
was.  Thej  came  with  fi^es  bnried  in  their  cloaks,  'through  a  tempest 
dropping  fire,  and  the  cross-blue  lightning.'  The  lion  glared  upon  them  in  the 
Capitol,  and  *  gliding  ghosts'  and  *men  all  in  fire'  walked  with  th«Di  up  and 
down  the  streets.  Even  'the  complexion  of  the  elements  was  &Tored  like  to 
the  work  thej  had  in  hand :  most  bloody,  fiery  and  most  terrible.'  As  they 
came,  so  they  went  into  the  '  cold  raw  morning,'  their  reeking  hearts  as  black  as 
the  night  firom  which  they  came. 

Scarce  had  their  retreating  footsteps  died  upon  the  ear,  when,  as  an  angel 
of  light  after  spirits  of  darkness,  the  'gentle  Portia'  stood  beside  her  lord. 
The  introduction  of  Portia  here  is  most  exquisitely  timed.  Brutus  has  just 
identified  himself  with  the  faction,  and  assumed  their  leadership.  The  odium 
of  treachery,  ingratitude  and  murder  is  clinging  to  his  skirts ;  and  this  garden- 
scene  with  Portia  ia  needed  to  restore  him  to  our  good  'apprehension.'  The 
very  fact  of  his  being  so  lored  by  such  an  one  as  she,  as  well  as  h|s  own  noble 
language  to  her,  ezdte  our  deepest  esteem  and  sympatiiy. 

Of  Portia's  character  we  cannot  speak  as  fblly  as  we  would.  Beanttfhl  and 
pure,  she  stands  before  her  humbled  husband  with  the  true  dignity  of  wounded 
loTO,  an  ideal  Roman  woman,  '  Gato's  daughter,'  'well  reputed,'  and  woriiiy  of 
her  lord.    But  her  eulogy  is  best  pronounced  by  Brutus  himself : 

'  You  are  nj  true  and  honorable  wife, 
As  dear  to  me  as  are  the  ruddy  drops 
That  visit  my  sad  heart. 

0  ye  Gods ! 
Bender  me  worthy  of  this  noble  wife.* 

Great  and  all-absorbing  indeed  must  hare  been  the  struggle  that  could  have 
made  him  fail  in  his  wonted  courtesy  to  such  a  wife.  But  her  wifely  bosom 
will  take  no  repulse,  and  soon  she  wins  him  to  his  former  self  by  the  touch- 
ing earnestness  with  which  she  pleads  to  share  his  burden: 

*  And  upon  mj  bended  knees, 
I  charm  you,  by  my  once  commended  beauty, 
By  all  your  tows  of  lore,  and  that  great  row 
Which  did  incorporate  and  make  us  one, 
That  you  unfold  to  me  yourself,  your  half. 
Why  you  are  heayy.* 
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The  Ides  of  March,  the  mystetions  time  appointed  by  the  soothsayer  at  the 
feast  of  the  Lupercal,  has  come.  The  great  Ca&sar,  soldier  and  philosopher 
though  he  be,  is  deterred  from  going  to  the  Capitol  by  the  portentous  dream  of 
his  anxious  wife.    But  when  Decius  tells  him  that 

'  Thb  Senate  hare  concluded 
To  give  this  day  a  crown  to  mighty  Cjbsab/ 

his  loye  of  power  and  fear  of  ridicule  induce  him  to  change  his  mind. 

The  conspirators  met  him  there,  and  with  the  words  of  arrogance  and 
pride  upon  his  lips,  pierced  by  friendly  daggers, 

*  Even  at  the  base  of  Povpbt's  statue, . 
Which  ail  the  while  ran  blood,  great  Cjhar  fell  1 ' 

So  was  Pompey's  fate  arenged,  and  so 

'  Ambition's  debt  was  paid.' 

And  now,  when  Brutus  is  called  to  the  management  of  affairs,  his  unfitness 
becomes  most  manifestly  evident.  He  is  too  honest,  and  consequently  too 
trustful  in  others,  to  deal  with  such  men  as  Antony  and  the  fickle  mob.  In 
the  kindness  of  his  soul  he  lets  Antony  *  speak  in  Caesar's  funeral,'  and  as  a 
consequence,  the  conspirators  are  forced  to  flee  for  their  liTes. 

Of  the  speeches  of  Brutus  and  Antony,  rolumes  almost  might  be  written. 
Considered  in  tJiemsehei  as  representative  ideals  of  eloquence  and  oratory,  or 
in  their  perfect  contrast  with  each  other,  they  claim  our  nK>st  exalted  admira- 
tion, as  well  as  our  patient  and  scrutinizing  study.  The  speech  of  Brutus, 
written  in  prose  —  a  most  note-worthy  fact,  by  the  way,  for  Shakspeare  evi- 
dentiy  wrote  with  greater  ease  and  fluency  in  blank  verse  —  reminds  us  of  our 
own  Webster's  grandest  efforts.  It  is  the  out-gushing  of  his  inmost  life,  the 
expression  of  its  ruling  powers.  He  stands  before  the  people  for  whose  liberty 
he  has  shed  the  life-blood  of  his  best  friend,  and  is  now  ready  to  shed  his  own ; 
and  they  despise  the  heavenly  boon  he  proffers.  His  defence  is  calm,  delibe- 
rate and  weighty,  as  becomes  a  Roman  senator ;  but  withal,  it  has  the  resist* 
less  energy  of  an  honest,  life-absorbing  purpose.  It  is  a  great  speech,  for  it  is 
the  concentrated  utterance  of  a  great  life.  And  thus,  too,  it  was  fitting  that, 
in  our  own  Senate-Chamber,  when  the  Lion  of  the  North  arose  to  give  utter- 
ance to  the  one  idea  of  his  great  life,  he  should  begin  :  *  I  speak  to-day  for  the 
Union :  hear  me  for  my  cause.' 

The  populace  in  their  reception  of  his  speech,  are  evidently  more  influenced 
by  thdr  good  will  to  Brutus  and  respect  for  his  character,  than  by  its  exalted 
sentiments ;  for  in  total  disregard  of  its  whole  spirit,  they  cry  out  of  Brutus : 

'  Let  him  be  CmsabJ 

Antony  finds  them  strongly  prejudiced  in  &vor  of  the  conspirators  by  the 
speech,  but  more  by  the  character  of  Brutus,  and  consequentiy  extremely  jea- 
lous of  any  attempt  to  disparage  him.  But  as  clay  is  moulded  in  the  hands  of 
the  skilful  potter,  so  he  moulds  their  minds  to  the  pattern  of  his  own  choosing. 
Soon  those  who  before  were  ready  to  '  bring  Brutus  with  triumph  home 
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unto  hifi  own  house ; '  *  to  gire  him  *  Btatuo  with  his  MOMfeora,'  ond  'make 
him  G»sar/  now  join  their  willing  roioes  to  xaiae  the  cry  i  '  We  will  be  re- 
yenged!  fiereqgel  abontl  seekl  burn!  firel  Idlll  skyl  let  not  a  tnkor 
live  I ' 

Admirably  fitted  was  Antony  to  move  the  popular  mind  A  man  of  the 
world,  a  8<^dier  of  fortune ;  accustomed  to  deal  with  the  lower  order  of  mind ; 
engag^g  in  his  address ;  a  polished  speaker  of  consummate  art ;  wonderful  in 
his  knowledge  of  human  nature ;  having,  doubtless,  much  affection  for  Gvsar, 
but  knowing  well  how  to  turn  it  to  the  best  account  to  give  zest  and  life  to  the 
part  he  was  acting.  As  an  exquisite  work  of  art,  his  q>eech  is  without  an 
equal,  and  it  is  probably  Hie  finest  example  of  rhetorical  dimaz  known*  To 
enter  here  upon  a  full  analysis  of  it,  were  foreign  to  the  scope  of  this  article. 
No  more  profitable  study  for  the  Snglish  scholar  could  be  found.  Every  sen- 
tence is  replete  with  interest,  eveiy  word  has  its  hidden  store  of  wealth  and 
beauty,  revealed  only  to  him  who  labors  in  the  love  of  it 

But  we  turn  to  follow  Brutus  to  his  speedy  and  mournful  end  The  fittal 
deed  is  done,  and  Cesar's  blood  cries  from  the  ground  for  vengeance^ 

Now  new  actors  are  needed  on  the  stage,  and  Octavius»  Lepidus  and  AntMiy 
the  soldier,  with  their  followers,  the  avengers  of  Osasar's  &te,  come  forward  to 
act  their  parts. 

BrutuSi  the  chief  conspirator,  for  whose  development  all  the  others  have 
.their  dramatic  life.  Cassius,  his  fellow^onspirator,  bringing  out  in  bold  relief 
the  sterling  worth  of  Brutus'  character,  playing  the  part  of  tempter  and  fiUse 
friend  Caesar,  the  noble  victim,  by  his  own  tragic  &te  enforcing,  in  episode, 
the  grand  moral  of  the  play.  Antony,  the  ^  golden*mouthed  orator '  and  revel- 
ling soldier;  with  Octavius,  the  clever,  weak  and  unprincipled  demagogue; 
all  proclaim,  though  they  know  it  not,  the  grand  law  of  retributive  justice : 
*  All  they  that  take  the  sword  shall  perish  by  the  sword'  Where  is  the  lack 
of  unity,  or  which  of  these,  the  leading  characters,  is  superfluous  or  over- 
.  drawn  ? 

The  same  disastrous  results  still  follow  the  course  of  Brutus,  and  marie  him 
still  more  plainly  as  unfitted  for  his  part  To  make  the  matter  worse,  his  mind 
evidently  becomes  diseased  by  brooding,  as  was  his  wont,  over  his  troubles ; 
and  the  raging  conflict  in  his  breast  is  fiist  corroding  the  energies  of  his  souL 
When  we  add  to  this  the  distracting  news  of  the  suicide  of  his  wife,  we  cannot 
admire  too  highly  his  forbearance  and  forgiyeness  in  that  justty  noted  tent- 
scene,  in  which  he  comes  to  words  with  Cassius.  This  link  completes  the  diain 
that  binds  our  sympathies  to  his  &te.  He  is  shown  possessed  of  so  mudi 
manly  independence,  and  yet  of  so  frank  and  generous  a  nature  —  confessing 
his  hasty  spirit,  even  when  his  inmost  soul  is  wrung  with  agony — that  if  aught 
was  needed  to  finish  his  conquest  of  our  hearts,  this  completes  it 

There  is  also  now  a  peculiar  significance  in  the  conduct  of  Cassius.  The 
two  have  become  identified  by  a  common  sin  and  a  common  doom.  Cassius, 
the  inslagator  of  the  whole  affair,  has  played  his  part,  and  failed  of  his  object 
There  is  no  necessity,  then,  of  the  further  development  of  the  low  cunning  in 
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his  nature.  On  th«  other  hand,  it  adds  greatly  to  the  effect  of  the  plot  that  his 
better  traits  are  now  shown  ns ;  our  interest  is  excited  in  this  heretofore  hidden 
phase  of  his  character,  and  so  another  element  is  added  to  the  tragic  end. 

This  softening  of  the  character  of  Gassius  is  with  Shakspeare  a  labor  of 
We.  So  fiur  in  the  play,  there  is  scarcely  a  word  he  has  uttered,  a  tndt  he 
has  developed,  that  claims  in  the  least  degree  our  sympathies.  The  cold,  calcu- 
lating, deceitful  conspirator ;  the  embodiment  of  perverted  intellect,  or  rather 
of  sly  canning,  he  seems  totally  lacking  in  moral  and  social  qualities.  Such 
an  one  was  demanded  by  the  action  of  the  play.  But  now  his  mission  is  ful- 
filled ;  and  before  he  disappears  from  the  stage,  it  seems  as  if  Shakspeare 
hastens  to  throw  the  mantle  of  a  kindly  humanity  over  his  cold,  repulsive  cha- 
racter. 

And  this  trait  of  Shakspeare  is  evident  in  all  of  his  creations.  It  was  this 
that  put  the  touching  words,  ^Bt  tu  Brute  t '  into  the  mouth  of  the  dying 
tyrant ;  and  that  represents  Antony  as  eulogiadng  Brutus  over  the  dead  body 
of  Caesar. 

He  seems  to  see  in  every  fiJlen  brother  and  sister  of  his  race  only  what  he 
himself  might  have  been ;  and  while  he  holds  up  to  our  disapprobation  sin  and 
error,  he  engages  our  pity  and  compassion  for  the  sinning  and  the  erring. 
None  of  his  characters  are  either  perfectly  pure  or  perfectly  depraved ;  in  the 
best  and  the  noblest  are  the  traces  of  one  common  sin,  and  in  the  lowest  and 
the  most  abandoned  gleam  here  and  there  some  lingering  lineaments  of  their 
Gon.  In  all  we  are  reminded  of  one  common  humanity,  fallen  yet  magnificent 
in  its  ruios  1 

This  view  of  the  scene  is  abundantly  borne  out  by  the  language  of  Gassius. 
It  is  evidently  heart-felt ;  and  when  compared  with  that  of  his  first  intre- 
view  with  Brutus,  shows  an  unmistakable  change  of  motive.  In  the  first  he 
speaks  the  language  of  the  head ;  in  the  last,  the  kin^y  speech  of  a  full  heart. 

After  this  exciting  scene,  Brutus  seeks  the  soothing  influence  of  music  to 
calm  his  troubled  breast ;  and  herein  develops  another  engaging  trait,  very 
prominent  in  Shakspeare's  characters.  His  treatment  of  the  tired  Ludus,  who 
firom  sheer  fatigue  dreps  asleep  as  he  plays  the  lute  to  him,  most  beautifhlly 
brings  out  his  kind  consideration  for  .the  feelings  and  comfort  of  his  inferiors, 
at  a  time  when  he  himself  is  bowed  to  the  earth  with  his  mighty  load  of  sor- 
row. The  music  ceasing,  he  betakes  himself  to  reading ;  when  suddenly  the 
ghost  of  Gaesar,  the  phantom  of  his  diseased  brain,  appears  before  him.  The 
memory  of  GaBsar,  in  very  truth,  is  his  *  evil  spuit,'  never  leaving  him,  and  con. 
tinoally  asserting  its  growing  influence  over  his  fevered  mind.  He  acknow- 
ledges this  himself  when  at  the  death  of  Titinius  he  says ; 

'  0  Julius  CiUAB  I  thou  art  mighty  jet, 
Thj  spirit  walks  abroad,  and  turns  our  swords 
In  our  own  proper  entrails : ' 

and  again  the  last  utterance  of  his  life  is : 

'  CjttAR  now  be  still, 
I  kUled  not  thee  with  half  so  good  a  wiU.' 
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It  is  obsenrable  that  as  the  tragic  end  draws  near,  its  retribatiTe  nature  is 
constantly  alluded  to  hj  the  ayengers  as  weU  as  their  Tietam.  In  the  meeting 
of  the  hostile  generals  it  forms  the  burden  of  the  burning  reproadies  whidi 
OctaTius  and  Antony  heap  upon  Brutus  and  Cassius.  Cassius,  as  he  dies,  pro- 
claims it : 

'  Cmmam  tbxm  ui  reTcnged 
Eren  with  the  swoid  that  kiUed  thee.' 

• 

Thus  the  leading  ruUng  thought  intensifies  itself  as  it  nesrs  its  perfect  fulfil- 
ment 

The  manner  of  the  death  of  Bmtus,  so  apparently  contndictoiy  to  our  con- 
ception of  his  character  and  to  his  own  express  declaration,  claims  our  linger- 
ing notice.    It  will  be  remembered  that  on  the  eve  of  that  disastrous  battle 

Cassius  says : 

'  Ir  we  do  lorn  thiB  battle,  then  is  this 
The  Terj  Imst  time  we  sbmU  speak  together  : 
What  are  yoa  then  determined  to  do  f 
Bar. :  Eren  bj  the  role  of  that  philoaophj 

By  which  I  did  blame  Cato  for  the  death 
Which  he  did  give  himself  t    I  Imow  not  how, 
'  But  I  do  find  it  cowardly  and  file, 

For  fear  of  what  might  fidi,  «o  to  pteveat 
^  The  time  of  life  — arming  myself  with  patience 

To  staj  the  providence  of  some  higher  powers 
That  gorem  us  below. 
Cab.  :  Then,  if  we  lose  thia  battle, 

Ton  are  contented  to  be  led  in  triumph 
Through  the  streets  of  Rome  f 
Bau. :  No,  Cassics,  no ;  think  not,  thou  noble  Boman, 
That  eren  Baurus  will  go  bound  to  Bomel 
He  bears  too  great  a  mind.    But  this  same  day 
Hast  end  the  work,  the  ides  of  March  begun.' 

Here,  then,  we  hare  it  as  the  fixed  determination  of  Brutus  most  emphatically 
expressed,  not  to  be  taken  alive.  He  probably  intended,  if  the  day  went  against 
him,  to  die,  as  a  noble  Roman  ought,  fighting  in  his  annor. 

We  have  also  the  expression  of  his  philosophic  creed  on  the  abstract  ques- 
tion of  suidde.  In  the  one  speaks  the  high-toned  Roman  citizen  and  soldio*, 
to  Whom  death  was  sweeter  than  dishonor ;  in  the  other,  the  speculatire  philo- 
sopher, earnest  doubtless,  but  still  only  the  philosopher.  And  now  when  all 
is  over,  when  he  has  fought  his  desperate  way  through  the  thidcest  of  the  fight 
and  yet  remained  unhurt ;  when  he  has  dared  death,  who,  crayen,  had  turned 
away ;  when  his  best  friends  hare  iallen  before  his  eyes,  his  army  routed,  and 
Roman  liberty  gone  forever ;  when  his  '  brother  Cassivb  '  had  put  an  end  to 
his  own  life,  and  his  only  choice  is  capture,  flight,  or  suicide :  is  it  to  be  won- 
dered at  that  the  man  is  stronger  than  the  phUosopher,  and  the  honor  of  a 
Roman  than  a  spoculatiye  creed  ?  So,  in  the  gloom  of  approaching  night  he 
plunges  into  the  untried  blackness  that  lies  beyond. 

A  word  or  two  of  those  errors  for  which  he  paid  so  dear  a  penalty.  He 
erred  morally,  most  of  all  in  that  great  sin,  the  murder  of  Ciesar ;  but  his 
whole  life  was  a  continual  sin,  in  that  he  liyed  it  for  man  and  not  for  God  ; 
from  this  he  reaped  anguish  and  unutterable  remorse.    He  erred  intelleotually, 
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in  that  he  attempted  to  ^drag  history  in  leading-strings: '  he  sinned  against 
that  great  principle  of  political  philofloplij,  that  when  a  nation  is  down-trodden 
and  oppressed,  ttiB  people  mnst  rise  in  their  majesty  and  trample  the  oppressor 
under  foot;  no  clique,  no  party  of  conspirators,  however  honest,  howeyer 
patriotic,  can  oyer  do  it.  Liberty  is  too  precious  a  boon  to  be  won  by  proxy. 
He  erred  also,  in  that  he  comprehended  not  the  signs  of  the  times.  Rome  was 
degenerate ;  she  had  *  lost  the  breed  of  noble  bloods.*  He  was  above  the  age 
in  which  he  lived,  and  yet  he  saw  it  not  For  these  errors,  these  *  sins  against 
history,'  he  was  doomed  to  see  the  ruin  of  his  cause,  and  his  last  fond  hopes  of 
his  country^s  liberty  extinguished  forever  on  the  bloody  field  of  Philippi. 

Here  we  must  leave  this  fruitful  subject,  its  beauties  half-developed,  its 
treasures  all  untold.  As  to  the  pale  student  of  the  heavens,  through  patient 
labor  and  unwearied  vision,  are  revealed  worlds  above  worlds  and  systems  above 
systems  reaching  far  off  into  immeasurable  space :  so  to  the  earnest  student  of 
Shakspeare,  who  step  by  step,  with  pleasurable  toil,  gains  his  way  into  the  uni 
verse  of  the  master's  mind,  are  revealed  fresh  worlds  of  thought  and  beautyi 
teeming  with  priceless  jewels  of  knowledge  and  delight. 

We  have  endeavored  to  confine  ourselves  to  the  unfolding  of  the  character 
of  Brutus,  noticing  only  those  points  which  mark  most  directly  its  development. 
Striving  to  shut  oiur  eyes  to  the  myriad  beauties  that  crowd  our  pathway,  we 
have  tried  to  ^  keep  boldly  on '  in  the  course  we  marked  out.  Of  the  philology 
of  the  play,  an  almost  inexhaustible  subject,  we  have  said  nothing,  nor  of  the 
minor  characters,  nor  of  the  up-growth  of  the  plot  in  the  mind  of  Shakspeare. 

But  we  forbear,  and  leave  our  hero  to  the  eulogistic  eloquence  of  the  *  noble 

Antony,'  his  honorable  adversary : 

*  This  was  the  noblest  Roman  of  them  all. 
All  the  conspirators,  save  only  he 
Did  that  they  did  in  envy  of  great  CiBSA.B ; 
He  only,  in  general  honest  thought. 
And  common  good  to  all,  made  one  of  them. 
His  life  was  gentle,  and  the  elements 
So  mixed  in  him,  that  nature  might  stand  up 
And  say  to  all  the  world, 
This  was  a  man.' 
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Tm  southern  breeie  has  died  awsy 
On  Fort  PnlukTs  Imstieoed  wftU ; 
No  ripple  stirs  the  sleeping  bay, 
No  sound  except  the  sentry^s  call : 
The  heavens  are  bright 
With  stanj  light, 
The  moon  rides  radiant  queen  of  alL 

The  shadow,  by  the  rampart  eas^ 

Fdls  on  a  grass-grown,  namriess  grave ; 
Speak !  sphit  of  the  mighty  paat^ 
Yield  up  your  record  of  the  brave : 
His  sword  is  rust, 
His  form  is  dust, 
'T  is  yours  his  memory  to  save. 

Perhaps  some  ancient  faded  form,  * 

In  years  long  gone  or  distant  clime, 
Gave  him  a  mother's  love,  as  warm 
As  ever  blessed  our  childhood's  prime: 
0  mother  dear  I 
If  thou  dost  bear. 
Can  mother's  love  be  chilled  by  time  ? 

Perhaps  in  early  manhood's  flush. 

Some  shape  of  light,  some  household  flower. 
Gave  up  to  him,  with  many  a  Mush, 
Her  maiden  heart,  that  priceless  dower : 
Could  he  arise. 
Would  not  his  eyes 
Seek  her  in  heaven  to  bless  that  hour  f 

How  fell  he  ?  by  resistless  ball, 

Or  sabre-cut  or  bursting  shell  f 
What  matters  it  to  him,  to  all. 
Who  meet  their  death  in  doing  well  ? 
The  good  and  brave. 
Who  die  to  save 
Their  home  and  country,  theff  can  tell. 

How  sound  he  sleeps !  in  storms,  the  surf 

Rolls  in  long  thunder  on  the  shore ; 
Each  bbde  of  grass  that  crowns  his  turf 
Quivers  before  that  earthquake  roar : 
His  deadened  ear 
No  sound  can  hear : 
Trumpet  nor  drum  shall  call  him  more. 
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The  deep-mouthed  guns  that  frown  above, 

And  proudly  guard  the  subject  wave, 
Can  stir  no  pulse  of  fear  or  love, 
Can  wake  no  echo  in  his  grave : 
His  race  is  run. 
His  prize  is  won: 
God's  blessing  on  the  sleeping  brave. 

0  soldier  on  that  fortress  stem  I 

Dreaming  to  win  a  deathless  fame, 
What  spot  shall  be  thy  funeral  urn, 
What  stranger  hand  embalm  thy  name  ? 
For  truth  and  right, 
Fight  the  good  fight^ 
March  by  the  light  of  Freedom's  flame  I 
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TuE  home  of  Thorwaldsen,  and  the  city  where,  amid  the  rocks  which 
made  him  fiunous,  the  great  sculptor  is  sleeping,  contains  food  for  more  than  a 
passing  study.  Already  the  first  glimpse  of  it,  as  you  enter  the  splendid  bay, 
and  afterward  as  the  steamer  rounds  the  fortress  of  ^  Xri  Krone,*  (three 
crowns,)  gives  an  admiring  and  favorable  impression. 

As  you  pass  through  the  long  lines  of  shipping  of  different  countries  which 
ride  at  anchor,  the  eye  fidls  first  upon  the  ancient  ramparts,  (the  same  that 
were  shattered  by  the  English  in  their  bombardment,)  upon  the  white  prome- 
nade, with  its  tall  trees  at  the  edge  of  the  water,  upon  the  royal  dock  with  its 
dismasted  line-of-battle  ships,  and  upon  the  city  itself,  with  its  numerous  spires 
with  their  gilded  balls ;  and  upon  the  noted  buildings,  among  which  the  palace 
of  the  king  stands  prominent  When  the  steamer  is  within  a  few  hundred 
yards  of  the  quay,  she  swings  around  and  takes  her  place  among  the  other 
vessels,  while  from  the  stone  steps  which  lead  down  to  the  w^ater  a  miniature 
fleet  of  boats  push  out  to  her  side  to  convey  you  to  the  shore. 

You  land  amid  a  number  of  officials,  some  of  whom  conduct  you  into  yon- 
der great  building,  over  which  a  crimson  flag,  traversed  by  two  white  stripes 
at  right  angles,  is  flying.  The  flag  is  the  national  ensign  of  Denmark,  and 
the  buildmg  it  covers  the  Custom-House,  through  whose  gates  (after  a  due  in- 
quisition of  packages)  admittance  can  alone  be  gained  into  His  Danish 
Majesty's  capital. 

Copenhagen,  devoted,  as  it  appears,  from  the  beginning,  to  commerce — since 
the  composition  of  its  name  '  Riopen  *  and  *  hamn,*  would  denote  it  to  be  the 
merchants*  haven  —  although  inhabited  by  a  people  of  Northern  race  and  cus- 
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toma,  is  nevertheless  abnost  as  gay  a  city  fts  Paris  itself.  Blessed  as  it  is  witit 
a  delightful  view  out  upon  the  harbor,  and  a  fertile  expanse  of  country  beyond 
its  walls,  with  theatres,  museums  and  galleries  of  art;  with  a  weU-known 
uniyersity,  fine  music,  and  the  hitherto  unequalled  garden  for  the  recreation  of 
the  public,  called  the  Tivoli ;  it  merits  the  rank  in  polish,  culture  and  reAne- 
ment  of  the  Queen  City  of  the  North. 

The  TiToli  just  spoken  of  is  the  great  feature  of  the  dty,  which  is  not 
wanting  in  monuments  of  interest  In  the  minds  of  many  it  is  the  strongest 
link  which  binds  their  memories  to  days  spent  in  Denmark.  Many  a  Romeo 
has  met  by  day  his  Juliet  under  the  delightful  shadows  of  the  trees  which 
overhang  some  of  its  pathways ;  and  scores  of  hai^y  pairs  have  paced  its 
paths  by  moonlight  to  the  sound  of  musie  artistically  concealed  by  the  foliage. 
But  to  describe  it  may  perhaps  be  a  more  difficult  task  than  to  praise  it 

It  might  suffice  to  say,  that  a  company  of  gentlemen,  having  purchased  a 
garden,  through  which  flows  a  tiny  river,  have  gradually  been  changing  it  to 
the  charming  resort,  where  aristocratic  strangers  and  natives  and  the  huin- 
blest  classes  of  the  people  mingle  unrestrainedly  every  evening  with  equal  de- 
light Since  it  has  been  laid  out,  have  been  erected  there  in  tasteful  style 
concert-rooms,  a  theatre,  a  circus,  Russian  mountains,  carrousels,  refreshment- 
houses,  bazaars,  fountains,  shooting  and  bowling-galleries,  in  hct  almost  every 
thing  to  gratify  the  eye  and  ear  of  the  richest  and  poorest,  the  hi^est  and 
lowest 

The  best  means  of  understanding  the  truly  unique  and  comprehensive  plan 
of  this  establishment,  is  for  the  reader  to  suffer  himself  to  be  conveyed,  if  not 
in' reality,  at  least  in  imagination,  through  it 

Crossing  one  of  the  bridges  at  the  outskirts  of  the  town,  he  will  notice  a 
high  mast,  crowned  with  flags  of  every  nation,  just  emerging  from  the  waving 
branches  of  tall  trees  in  the  distance.  Were  no  cicerone  at  hand  to  impart 
the  information,  he  might  easily  divine  from  the  crowd  of  people  going  in  that 
direction  that  he  was  near  the  Tivoli.  Adwncing  along  a  shaded  avenue,  he 
sees  at  the  left  hand  a  gate,  whose  arch  bears  the  inscription :  *  Vauxball  and 
Tivoli.'  To  the  right  and  left  are  ticket-houses,  in  the  centre  a  barrier,  on  each 
side  of  which  stands  a  boy  dressed  in  Zouave  costume,  being  a  detachment 
from  the  Boy  Zouave  Guard,  whose  parades  and  guard  duties  are  one  of  the 
features  of  the  garden. 

Paying  the  moderate  sum  of  a  marc,  equivalent  to  about  ten  cents,  and 
passing  between  these  youthful  militaires,  whose  arms  have  known  as  yet 
neither  Magentas  nor  Palestros,  you  enter,  taking  to  yourself  as  you  do  so  a 
large  square  programme  to  which,  rather  bewildered  by  the  sight  of  so  many 
amusements,  you  are  sure  soon  to  refer.  You  may  notice  upon  it :  at  seven, 
concert,  fljrst  part ;  at  half-past  seven,  pantomime ;  at  eight,  circus ;  at  nine, 
theatre ;  at  ten,  a  display  of  fire-works,  etc.  .etc.  Strolling  then  forward  to 
obtain  a  general  view  and  impression  of  the  Tivoli,  you  percdve  at  the  left  in 
a  kind  of  amphitheatre  formed  by  the  terrain  a  stage  with  all  the  accessories 
of  a  theatre.  A  little  farther  on  is  a  pretty  concert-hall,  built  in  the  Moorish 
style.  In  its  interior,  together  with  much  other  tasteful  decoration,  the  walls 
%©ar  the  escutcheons  of  all  civilized  countries,  among  which  the  American  sees 
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with  no  little  pride  the  *  glorious  eagle,'  bearing  the  symbol  (would  that  it  so 
remained !)  of  all  his  mighty  confedesaoy. 

A  sufBoient  space  is  deroted  to  the  orchestra,  under  the  direction  of  the 
popular  leader,  Lumbye,  whose  delightful  *  motives*  and  dance-music  are  there 
certainly  well  .appreciated  and  patronized.  Chairs  are  provided  for  every  one, 
and  these  concerts  alone,  where  the  audience  is  quiet  and  respectable,  and 
where  the  music  is  interpreted  by  wellHskilled  artists,  strangers  often  declare 
worth  much  more  than  the  fee  for  admission  to  the  garden. 

Beyond  the  coneert-hall  are  the  banks  of  a  little  river,  and  boats  with  gay 
awnings,  prepared  to  take  you  on  a  trial-trip  down  its  waters.  In  the  middle  of 
the  widest  part  is  a  chacming  isle  rising  in  the  form  of  a  hill,  with  a  concert- 
room  on  the  top,  whieh  you  reach  by  crossing  a  bridge  and  mounting  through 
zig-zi^  paths  screened  with  trees  to  the  summit  At  a  short  distance  you  no- 
tice the  Russian  mountains,  one  of  the  greatest  sources  of  amusement  to  those 
who  are  not  timid  and  love  exhilarating  motion.  Before  you,  separated  by  a 
long  interval,  are  two  high  wooden  towers  connected  by  undulating  roads  for 
small  carriages,  which,  leaving  the  summit  of  one,  irst  descend  rapidly  in  curved 
lines  some  distance,  rising  then  again  by  the  impetus  they  have  attained  nearly 
to  the  top  of  the  other  tower.  The  mountains  (there  are  two  of  them  side  by 
side)  are  so  constructed,  that  while  on  the  one  side  the  wagons  descend  in  swift 
succession,  they  are  mounting  on  the  other  with^equal  rapidity.  Much  shriek- 
ing is  at  first  indulged  in  by  the  female  occupants  of  the  vehicles,  but  their 
sterner  companions  generally  succeed  by  their  heonc  examples  in  quelling  their 
alirms,  whether  real  or  fictitious.  These  mountains  are  naturally  summer 
imitations  of  those  which  restore  warmth  to  the  blood  and  animation  to  the 
spirits  of  boyards  and  mujiks  in  the  depth  of  piercing  winters  by  the  Neva. 

Near  these  is  a  circular  inclosure,  to  which  four  outer  passages  give  admis- 
sion. If  you  chance  to  enter,  drawn  thither  by  some  sudden  outburst  of  ap- 
plause, you  will  find  seats  arrayed  in  aD[^>hitheatre  form,  and  in  the  midst  per- 
haps some  fair  equestrienne,  resplendent  in  rouge  and  tinsel,  poised  lightly  upon 
the  point  of  a  satin  shoe,  and  flying  in  graceful  attitudes  around  the  ring  amid 
the  plaudits  of  spectators,  a  great  body  of  whom  are  enthusiastic  students. 
The  equestrian  performances  may  not  always  be  of  unsurpassable  order,  nor  the 
coursers  endowed  with  the  fire  of  the  full-blooded  Arabian,  nor  yet  the  acces- 
sories be  in  a  line  with  those  of  the  Paris  Hippodrome,  but  the  crowds  of  both 
sexes  who  fill  up  every  available  standing-place  around  the  inclosure  show 
that  this  open-air  circus  is  not  to  be  despised,  since  it  is  at  least  popular. 

The  little  theatre  near  the  gate  is  principally  in  use  for  pantomime.  The 
Pierrot,  who  shares  each  night  its  performance  with  Harlequin,  Columbine,  etc, 
has  the  most  subMme  fkculty  of  contortioning  the  visage  we  ever  remember  to 
have  met  with.  It  would  go  hard  with  either  an  American  Indian,  a  Geneva 
pastor,  or  a  Greek  patriarch,  if  he  were  not  forced  into  laughter  by  the  outra- 
geous leer,  the  knowing  contraction  of  the  eye,  and  the  irresistible  grin  of  this 
funniest  of  Merry  Andrews.  Also,  thick  persons  are  invariably  taken  with  a 
fit  of  choking,  thinner  ones  with  one  of  ague,  (provided  they  hold  their 
ground,)  while  the  faces  of  the  younger  familicB  partes  expand  in  the  most 
wonderful  and  delightful  manner.    Singularly  enough,  the  individual  who  an- 
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swers  Ibr  all  this  SfMuanodioal  ochinnmtim  is  Afflicted  with  *  profbond  melftD- 
cfaoly.  The  people  are  oonsklerablj  exerdsed  about  thte  penon,  elthoogh  they 
saj  well,  that  in  view  <if  the  nnmber  of  neeks  he  nightlfy  puts  in  danger,  his 
mottrnAil  feelingi  are  no  culject  of  wonder. 

After  this  little  theatre  oome  in  second  line  the  coaMrt-rooins,  in  each  of 
which  are  songstresses  who  sing  to  instnnBental  aoconpanimenti  songs  in  the 
Danish,  Swedish,  German,  etc  Of  course  all  are  not  equally  good,  and  the 
little  room  on  the  island  before  mentioned  seems  to  be  mote  attnctire  tlian  any 
of  the  others,  partly  from  its  delightfiil  situstiaii,  partly  firom  the  beauty  and 
talent  of  the  vocalists. 

Should  you,  howeror,  after  leaying  tiie  droll  representation  of  Pfenrot^  de- 
sire to  hear  music  rather  among  the  tress  than  in  the  bladng  gas-light,  yon 
may  wander  across  the  hill,  where  m  a  prettjly-arranged  grore  numbers  are  en- 
joying it  from  a  band,  rendered  by  the  thick  shrubbery  inTisiblei  Seyeral 
walks,  skirted  with  bowers,  and,  in  the  centre  of  all,  a  rustic  house  for  refresh- 
ment, aflbrd  in  this  direction  pleasure  to  many  a  day-worn  kborer,  as  well  as 
many  a  refined  beauty. 

Reader,  you  will  now  suppose,  after  such  a  diTcrsity  of  smusement,  that 
you  have  exhausted  the  lists  of  entertainments  at  this  garden,  almost  as  pro- 
ductive as  the  lamp  of  Aladdin  itsdf  It  is  not  sa  In  addition  to  the  final 
display  of  flrewoiiu,  which  ob  remarkable  occasions  is  a  Tery  grand  one,  you 
may  yet  see  if  you  wish  it  the  tombok,  (iatUrj,)  the  mensgerie  and  tiie 
aWary,  not  to  mention  the  parachute  ascenmons,  and  other  ftatures  introduced 
for  the  sake  of  Tariety ;  while  if  you  should  come  on  some  ensuing  evening 
you  may  yet  discoyer  some  nook  or  comer  which  had  at  first  escaped  3rour  a^ 
tention.  This  is  the  much  and  Justly  celebrated  ^Rvoli,  the  bean  ideal  of  a 
public  garden,  neither  inaccessible  from  ite  price  nor  unvisiteble  by  reason  of 
ito  vulgarity ;  the  resort  of  all  citizens,  where  even  the  king  has  s<Mnetime8 
honored  his  subjecte  with  his  presence  among  them,  as  we  witnessed  on  the 
evening  of  his  birth-day,  when  lamps  of  every  color  shed  their  light  among 
the  trees  and  from  the  buHdrngs,  and  His  Majesty  sat  down  to  a  banquet  to 
wliich  all  mtg^t  purdiase  access.  It  is  the  means  of  passing  agreeably  many 
a  long  summer  evening,  and  almost  a  sure  meeting^lace  for  friends  and  ac- 
quaintances, while  it  brings  to  the  management  a  very  laige  and  gratifying 
revenue.  So  great  even  has  i>een  its  success  that  the  dtry  was  found  able  to 
sustain  for  a  considerable  period  another  similar  and  rival  estoblishment,  more 
euphoniously  designated  *  The  Alhambra.*  So  that  one  of  the  most  agreeable 
glimpses  of  Copenhagen  is  to  be  obtained  within  the  walls  of  its  TivolL 

But  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  city  which  affords  this  treat  to  its 
inhabitanto  religiously  preserves  in  a  museum,  built  around  his  tomb,  the 
works  on  csnvss  and  in  marble  of  the  great  Thorwaldsen ;  that  it  contains  a 
royal  opera-house,  a  pslace  whose  galleries  of  paintings  are  choice  and  exten- 
sive, a  Philharmonic  Association  conducted  by  the  composer  Gade,  and  many 
relics  of  the  olden  glory  of  that  nation  whose  prowess  once  subdued  the  Saxon, 
and  placed  ite  kings  and  queens  upon  the  throne  of  England. 

Of  these,  reader,  you  may  hear,  in  a  second  ^Smpse  at  the  Danish  capital. 
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BT  UAMY  FAKQUBAH. 

Thb  great  wheel  went  round  and  round,  as  if  it  were  a  part  of  the  uni- 
verse, and  could  no  more  stop  than  the  sun  or  the  moon  I  The  wonderful 
machinery  which  it  set  in  motion  went  on  clattering,  clattering,  whizzing, 
whizzing,  cutting  steel  into  ribbons  as  if  it  had  been  so  much  silk,  and  per- 
forming all  those  operations  whereby  yarious  sorts  of  cutlery  are  manu&ctured. 

The  mill  where  my  story  opens  stood  on  the  banks  of  a  brawling  stream 

that  runs  down  from  the  hills  surrounding  the  town  of  Ot ^.    The  situation 

was  picturesque,  and  the  day  very  beautiful  The  mild  October  sun  lent  a 
charm  even  to  the  rough  stone  buildings  composing  the  *  works '  of  Blanchard 
and  Company. 

In  front  of  the  principal  building  a  carriage  drew  up,  from  which  stepped 
forth  an  elderly  gentleman,  dressed  in  an  unexceptionable  coat  and  spotless 
linen,  and  with  a  decidedly  aristocratic  air.  The  &oe  of  this  gentleman  cor- 
responded admirably  with  his  coat  and  linen.  It  was  smooth  and  fiur,  with 
an  expression  which  appeared  to  have  been  assumed  at  some  previous  period 
of  life,  perhaps  when  he  was  forty,  and  had  not  been  altered  since  1  It  was  af- 
&ble  though  pompous.  He  seemed  to  be  saying  to  himself^  in  a  complacent 
frame  of  mind:  *  I  am  Mr.  Ifiles ;  I  am  worth  a  quarter  of  a  million  I  But  I 
remember  with  compassion  that  other  human  beings  are  not  nearly  as  worthy 
or  wealthy  as  myself  I ' 

This  gentleman  was  followed  by  three  ladies,  whom  it  is  unnecessary  to 
state  he  handed  out  with  the  most  punctilious  courtesy.  The  eldest  of  the 
three  was  of  slight  figure,  dressed  in  widow's  weeds,  and  looking  care-worn 
and  out  of  health.  The  second  was  the  very  antipodes  of  her  mother,  Mrs. 
Grey,  who  preceded  her  from  the  carriage.  Tall,  stout, .  showily  and  very 
richly  dressed,  with  dark  glossy  hair  and  a  brilliant  complexion,  she  was  all 
that  we  mean  when  we  speak  of  *■  a  fine  woman.*  This  was  Mrs.  Miles,  the 
eldest  daughter  of  Mrs.  Grey.  Last  of  all,  springing  from  the  carriage,  and 
hardly  touching  the  hand  of  her  brother-in-law,  came  Mary  Grey.  She  was  as 
unlike  the  others  as  possible.  Fair,  fresh,  hazel-eyed,  with  a  face  that  changed 
like  April  from  smiles  to  frowns,  she  seemed  some  delicate  wild-flower  in  a 
bouquet  of  exotics. 

The  party  whom  I  have  been  thus  particular  in  describing  were  met  at  the 
door  of  the  mill  by  the  overseer.  He  inducted  them  into  the  counting-room, 
Mr.  Miles  meantime  informing  him  that,  intending  to  make  an  investment  in 
the  fiustory,  he  felt  a  curiosity  to  inspect  with  his  family  the  machinery,  and 
obtain  some  information  in  regard  to  the  operations  of  the  mill 

The  overseer,  a  large  rough  man,  with  a  very  red  face,  expressed  his  readi- 
ness to  oblige  Mr.  Ifiles ;  and  opening  a  small  window  communicating  with 
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the  interior  of  the  huilding,  he  called  in  a  peremptory  Yoioe  for  '  Steele,  Joioi 
Steele.* 

In  a  few  minutes  a  man  i^peared  in  his  shirt-sleeyes,  which  he  began  poll- 
ing down  over  his  large  muscular  hands,  when  he  perceived  there  were  bdief 
present.  The  orerseer,  slightly  altering  his  tone  as  this  person  presented  fam- 
self)  said :  '  Steele,  you  will  show  this  gentleman  and  these  ladies  over  the  mUL' 

Steele  bowed,  and  asking  to  be  excused  for  a  moment  to  put  on  his  ooat« 
retreated.  '  This  is  my  foreman  or  head  workman,*  ezpUdneA  the  red-^^ 
OTerseer  to  Mr.  Miles.     *  He  *s  a  smart  fellow,  but  awfiil  set  in  his  way.* 

Steele  almost  immediately  returned,  and  the  ladies  rose  to  aooompany  hoa, 
while  the  overseer  continued  to  discuss  in  his  loud  tones  the  merits  of  die 
mill  and  the  Company  who  owned  it,  ending  with :  *  Mr.  Miles,  Stede  win 
explain  the  machinery  and  its  uses  much  better  than  I  can  do,  having  been 
bred  and  — '  with  a  coarse  laugh  —  *•  for  aught  that  I  know,  bora  in  a  milL* 

The  person  thus  unceremoniously  introduced  was  a  young  man  of  perhaps 
twenty-flve.  He  was  broad-shouldered  and  squarely  built,  with  thick  Uadc 
hair  that  hung  in  not  unpicturesque  masses  over  wide  projecting  browsy 
beneath  which  gleamed  the  steady  light  of  large  gray  eyes.  He  was  somewhat 
coarsely  though  neatly  dressed,  and  looked  Just  what  he  was,  an  IntdligeBt 
workman  of  the  better  ckss.  He  preceded  the  party,  explaining  the  various 
parts  and  uste  of  the  cumbrous  machinery  ;  his  pleasant  tones,  particularly 
when  addressing  the  ladies,  or  answering  their  often  not  pertinent  qnestloQS, 
forming  a  marked  and  &vorable  contrast  to  the  rude  manners  of  the  overseer, 
who  affected  to  despise  him. 

Mary  followed  their  guide  with  the  others  ;  but,  lingering  behind,  she 
scarcely  listened  to  his  explanations,  or  to  the  comments  and  inquiries  of  her 
companions.  She  lingered  still  fiurther  and  farther  behind,  till  ttiey  vrere  en- 
tirely out  of  sight  There  was  a  species  of  fascination  to  her  in  that  strange, 
senseless,  but  ever-moving  machinery,  that  made  her  insenmUe  for  ihe  time 
being  to  the  noise,  the  close  oily  smell,  and  the  disagreeable  heat  connected 
with  it  Bet  eyes  grew  dark  with  dreamy  thought  as  she  likened  the  movii^ 
mass  of  iron  and  steel  to  some  irresistible  &te  working  out,  with  unsympa- 
thizing  and  unchanging  will,  its  mighty  ends.  Then  her  eyes  turned  to  the 
workmoi  who  fed  and  tended  this  mighty  monster,  as  if  it  were  somethii^ 
human.  And  as  she  looked  at  their  pale,  begrimed  faces,  all  wearing  the 
same  expression,  however  differing  in  other  respects — the  necessity  for  constant 
care  concentrated  on  every  countenance  —  she  wondered  what  they  thou^t 
and  how  they  felt,  as  they  lived  day  after  day  and  year  after  year  in  that  doge 
dead  atmosphere,  in  contact  with  that  mighty  though  unconscious  power  that 
had  so  strange  a  charm  for  her. 

But  her  reveries  were  suddenly  brought  to  an  end  by  a  light  touch  upon 
her  arm.  Turning,  she  saw  the  foreman,  Steele.  A  haughty  flush  mounted 
to  the  brow  of  the  girl  at  the  familiarity  of  the  action ;  and  rusing  her  ^es 
inquiringly  to  the  young  man's  face,  she  perceived  at  once  that  the  passing 
feeling  was  understood,  and  not  only  understood  but  resented.  At  Uie  flame 
time  she  realized  that  standing  as  she  was  in  the  centre  of  fhe  building;  be- 
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neath  which  the  great  wheel  revolved,  it  was  impofisihle  to  hear  a  human  voice 
ahove  its  din. 

A  little  ashamed  of  her  needless  indignation,  Mary  dropped  her  long- 
fringed  ejelids,  and  proceeded  in  the  direction  the  joung  man  pointed  out 
Rejoining  her  friends,  she  found  her  mother  rather  alarmed  hy  her  absence ; 
and  during  the  remainder  of  their  stay  she  was  not  allowed  again  to  indulge 
her  wayward  &ncies.  Soon  after,  to  Mary's  great  relief  they  left  the  mill. 
As  she  stepped  out  into  the  broad  sun-light,  she  involuntarily  looked  up  into 
the  blue  sky,  and  breathed  more  deeply  the  pure  fresh  air.  And,  as  she 
seated  herself  in  the  carriage,  she  exclaimed :  *  Oh  I  how  glad  I  am  to  get  out 
of  that  disagreeable  place  I    How  do  you  suppose  people  can  live  there  ? ' 

And  it  was  not  till  Mary  heard  Mr.  Miles  thanking.  In  his  elaborate  way, 
the  overseer,  that  she  remembered  that,  in  their  eagerness  to  leave  the  build- 
ing, no  one  had  bestowed  a  word  of  acknowledgment  on  the  workman  who 
had  all  the  trouble  of  their  visit  She  felt  sorry  for  the  omission,  especially 
when  she  recalled  the  look  of  mingled  surprise  and  mortification  with  which 
he  had  returned  her  haughty  glance  when  he  had  conducted  her  to  her  mother. 
She  took  the  true  womanly  way  of  satisfying  her  conscience,  by  abusing 
the  overseer.  *  I  can*t  bear  that  overseer,*  she  said  as  they  rolled  away,  *  how 
loudheUlkedl* 

'  I  suppose,*  replied  Mr.  Miles  to  the  observation,  *  that  he  has  become 
habituated  to  a  loud  key  from  living  constantly  in  such  a  din.' 

*■  But  the  other  man,  who  showed  us  about,  did  not  talk  so,*  persisted 
Mary.  '  He  had  a  very  pleasant  voice,  and  was  quite  gentlemanly,  or  at  least 
polite,  compared  with  the  red-faced  man.* 

*  I  did  not  observe  any  difference  in  the  two,*  said  Mrs.  Miles  with  an  air 
of  affected  fatigue.  *  To  me  the  place  and  people  were  alike  disagreeable.  I 
don*t  see,  Mr.  Miles,  what  you  wanted  to  take  us  there  for  at  all.' 

To  this  reproach  Mr.  Miles  returned  a  dignified  homily  on  the  importance 
of  acquiring  usefhl  information.  And,  finding  his  wife  totally  inattentive  to 
his  remarks,  he  directed  them  to  Mary,  as  the  youngest  of  the  party,  and 
therefore  most  needing  the  benefit  of  his  wisdom. 

So,  through  the  remainder  of  their  drive,  Mary  listened  to  the  lofty  com- 
mon-places of  her  pompous  brother-in-law,  with  that  concealed  irritation  which 
his  discourses  were  too  apt  to  engender. 

As  John  Steele  turned  back  into  the  mill,  after  watching  the  gay  party  re- 
enter their  coach  and  drive  off,  he  unconsciously  bent  his  heavy  brows  into  a 
deeper  frown  than  they  often  wore.  Truth  to  tell,  however,  frowns  were  not 
unusual  on  his  rugged  countenance.  He  looked  down  on  his  large  muscular 
hands,  whose  touch  had  given  such  offence,  and  a  singular  smile  passed  over 
his  face.  *  The  time  shall  come,'  he  said  to  himself  *•  when  the  touch  of  my 
hand  shall  contaminate  no  lady,  be  she  fair  and  proud  even  as  yonder  haughty 
girll' 

And  yet,  unrecognized  as  unsought,  a  nameless  influence  had  crept  into 
the  current  df  the  proud  man's  blood.  Ever  after  there  visited  him,  in  mo- 
ments propitious  and  unpropitious,  the  vision  of  a  sweet  young  &oe  whose 
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scmut  ej«fl,  looking  ate  off  into  some  loToly  land  of  dreima,  beckoned  him 
awftj  from  tbe  hard  realities  of  bis  toilsome  life  I 

CBAPTEA   8EC0KD. 

*  I  CAH*T  but  regret,  Maiy,  that  jou  haye  made  jour  cboioe  ao  early  in  lifei 
You  are  but  just  seventeeny  and  could  well  afford  to  wait  a  few  jears  longer. 
Beside,  here  you  are  engaged  in  your  first  seaaon ;  moat  girls  woidd  have 
wished  to  see  more  of  the  woiM  before  pledging  themselTea  for  life.'  So  aaid 
Ifrs.  Seymour  Miles,  as  leaning  back  in  her  lozurioiia  chair,  she  carelesaly 
caressed  a  beautiftd  little  lafMlog  curled  up  i|i  her  lap. 

A  low  laugh  burst  from  Mary,  as  she  looked  np  from  tiie  embroideiy- 
frame,  over  which  aha  was  stooping  to  hide  her  flushed  fece,  and  exclaimed : 
*  Why,  sister,  I  should  think  from  your  continued  lamentations  that  I  waa 
going  into  a  nunnery  for  the  remainder  of  my  days.  Ton  know  Henry  and  V 
and  here  the  sweet  tones  feHered  a  little,  as  if  half-rehiotant  to  disclose  the 
pretty  secret,  *'  can't  be  married  these  erer-ecHnaay  yeara*    I  mean  to  dance  at 

every  ball  you  will  take  me  to  till  we  are.    And  be  the  gayest  girl  in  G 

Whj  should  I  not  be  f '  and  the  giddy  girl  half*waltsed  out  of  the  room  as  she 
detected  a  ring  at  the  hall-door  which  no  one  dse  had  heard. 

*  I  declare,*  said  Mrs.  Miles  in  a  tone  of  great  Texation,  *  Mary  doe$  provoke 
me  dreadfully !  She  is  $o  thoq^tless  t  I  should  think,  mother,*  turning  to 
Mrs.  Grey,  who  sat  by  the  window  aewing,  *  that  you  might  have  prerented 
this  ridioukms  match !  * 

'  My  dear,  replied  Mrs.  Grey  in  a  deprecatory  tone,  *  you  know  you  have 
always  said  how  pleasant  and  even  necessary  it  would  be  that  Mary  should 
setUe  early.    And ' 

'But,*  interrupted  Mrs.  Miles,  *  she  itonH  be  settled  early,  mother.  Henrjr 
Thayer  haa  no  prospects,  except  what  depend  on  that  capricious  uncle  of  his, 
and  his  unde  is  as  little  pleased  with  his  choice  as  I  am.  Henry  is  not  a  cha- 
racter to  make  his  way  in  the  world  alone ;  and  Mary  says  they  won't  be  mar- 
ried for  years  to  come,  if  at  all,  unless  his  uncle  chooses.* 

'  Well,  my  dear,  I  feel  sorry  myseli;  though  Henry  appeara  to  be  a  good 
young  man  enough.  Still,  who  knows  what  may  happen  in  a  few  years  ?  I 
like  to  see  Mary  happy  while  she  is  young.  I  could  not  bear  to  see  her  sad 
any  sooner  than  she  must  be  in  the  natural  course  of  things.'  And  Mrs.  Grey 
folded  up  her  work  with  a  sigh,  as  she  remembered  that  ihe  had  not  been 
allowed  to  marry  the  choice  of  her  youth. 

'  I  do  n't  doubt  Mary  might  have  had  George  Graham,  if  she  had  not  been 
in  such  a  hurry  to  accept,  girl-like,  her  first  offer.  Then  she  could  haye  rid- 
den in  her  carriage,  and  been  married  when  she  pleased.' 

So  saying,  Mrs.  Miles  sank  back  in  her  chair  again,  and  endeayored  to  lose 
the  remembrance  of  her  cares  for  her  sister's  *reaZ  wel&re,'  as  she  called  it, 
in  the  pages  of  a  noyel  of  the  most  sentimental  and  romantic  type. 

Mrs.  Grey  took  the  opportunity  to  steal  from  the  room ;  smiling  half-sadly 
as  passing  through  the  hall  she  heard  Mary  and  her  young  loyer  laughing 
merrily  together  in  the  drawing-room. 
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MrsL  Grej  h»d  b^en  kft  »  widow  with  a  handsome  fcMrione,  Owing  to  the 
dishonesty  of  an  agent  this  fortune  had  been  lost,  with  th^  exctption  of  a  life- 
annuity.  Just  before  that  untoward  eyent,  the  elder  of  her  two  daughters 
married  a  man  of  large  property,  but  many  years  her  senior.  When  her 
mother  and  sister  were  thus  left  almost  destitute,  Mrs.  Miles  had  offered  them 
a  home,  and  the  means  of  comi^eting  Mary's  education. 

It  was  in  this  way  that  Mary  Grey,  a  high-spirited,  impulsiTe  girl,  had,  at 
the  age  of  fifteen,  entered  the  iamUy  of  Mrs.  Miles.  Her  sister,  unfortunately, 
was  too  many  years  her  senior,  and  too  diverse  in  character,  to  beoome  either 
the  confident  or  g^de  of  her  finer  nature.  Mrs.  Grey,  on  the  contrary,  a  good 
and  amiable  though  weak  woman,  already  leaned  on  Mary's  stronger  and  more 
youthful  mind,  in  a  way  that  entirely  ^erersed  the  natuiml  relation  of  mother 
and  child. 

Mary  needed  a  guide.  She  hs^  fine  qualities,  but  they  were  qualities  that 
could  easily  degenerate  into  great  defiocts.  She  hftd  great  indq>endence  of 
diaracter.  But  the  purity  and  integrity  of  her  motiTes  did  not  prevent  her 
from  allowing  this  independence  of  mind  to  lead  her  into  wilfulness  and  a 
selfish  disregard  of  other's  olaims.  (Generous  herself^  she  could  neither  under- 
stand nor  endure  the  demands  made  upon  her  gratitude  by  her  pompous 
brother-in-law.  She  rebelled  when  he  lectured  her  on  pn^ety,  and  hinted 
at  the  privileges  she  enjoyed  in  being  an  inmate  of  his  house.  Scarcely  could 
love  for  her  mother,  and  the  sense  of  obligation  for  his  real  kindness  to  that 
mother,  prevent  her  from  expressing  the  feeling.  It  was  a  oonstant  and  petty 
irritation  to  this  sensitive  girl,  to  be  compelled  to  listen  to  Mr.  Miles'  long 
homilies  on  the  graces  that  should  adorn  a  woman's  character ;  graoet  which 
Mary  was  well  aware  she  should  efer  want  in  Mr.  Miles'  eyes.  As  she  grew 
older,  and  felt  the  superiority  of  her  own  intellect,  she  could  with  di£Sculty 
keep  back  the  sarcastic  reply  or  witty  repartee  that  his  platitudes  provided. 

As  may  be  iouigined,  this  state  of  feeling  was  not  very  &vorable  to  the 
harmony  of  the  household.  Mr.  MileSi  dull  though  he  was,  had  sufficient  dis- 
cernment to  read  the  flushing  brow  and  haug)lty  gesture  of  the  young  girl, 
even  when,  as  was  often  the  case,  she  did  not  openly  act  her  own  pleasure,  in 
defiance  of  his  reproofe  and  cautions. 

Mrs.  Miles,  on  the  contrary,  was  not  sufficiently  sensitive  to  &el  annoyed 
by  Mary's  waywardness  and  impatience  of  controL  She  really  liked  her  little 
sister  as  well  as  it  wns  possible  for  so  indolent  and  phlegmatic  a  woman  to  like 
any  body.  She  sincerely  wished  Mary  to  be  happy,  and — to  reflect  credit 
on  the  family.  Both  these  objects,  she  believed,  could  be  secured  by  *  an  es- 
tablishment '  and  a  rich  husband  I 

Not  long  after  the  conversation  we  have  just  recorded,  another  of  a  similar 
import  took  place,  as  before,  in  Mrs.  Miles'  boudoir. 

^I  have  been  thinking,'  said  Mrs.  Miles  to  her  husband,  *  about  Mary's  en- 
gagement to  Henry  Thayer.  It  is  a  most  unfortunate  and  foolish  afiair,'  and 
she  looked  at  her  husband  for  his  assent 

*  Most  unfortunate  1 '  ezdaimed  Mr.  Miles  with  an  air  of  astonishment,  ^  his 
uncle  is  the  richest  man  in  town,  and  Henry  is  his  acknowledged  heir,' 
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*  Trae,  but  Henry*!  uncle  U  seriously  displeased  with  his  nephew^s  cfaoioe 
of  ft  portionless  girL  He  has  other  views  for  him.  Beside^  Ifary  miffht  make 
a  much  better  match,  and  I  consider  it  Qur  especial  duty  to  look  after  her  tme 
interests.' 

*  Certainly/  and  Mr.  MUes*  he^  visibly  clouded,  'but  you  know,  Mn, 
Miles,  Mary  is  particulsriy  obstinate,  and  regards  my  interlerace  with  very 
little  fitror.' 

*  Oh  I  well,  Mr.  Miles,  I  know  that ;  but  Mary  mu$t  yield  to  circumstaaces. 
Mr.  Thayer  is  displeased  with  Henry  for  his  choice,  and  will  nerer  make  the 
requisite  provision  for  his  marriage.  I  think,  if  yon  should  talk  over  this  a&ir 
with  him,  in  a  friendly  way,  that  he  will  be  glad  to  break  the  engagement  by 
sending  Henry  out  of  the  way  for  the  present  Then  yon  know  Mary,  instead 
of  waiting  for  Henry  to  return,  or  Mr.  Thayer^s  death,  may  listen  to  reaacm ; 
and  marry  your  old  friend,  Qeorge  Qraham,  perlu^ia.' 

*  Ah !  yes,*  and  a  cold  light  gleamed  in  Mr.  IGles*  pale  blue  eye,  as  he 
foresaw  the  difficulty  of  conquering  this  youthfiil  affection,  and  subduing  the 
spirit  of  the  haughty  girl  who  so  constantly  wounded  his  self-conceit  by  her 
cool  defiance.  ^  Ah  I  yes,  my  dear,  as  you  say,  it  is  our4nty,*  and  with  a  lofty 
air,  *  our  rights  I  may  say,  to  forward  the  best  Interests  of  your  sister.  I  see 
the  wisdom  of  your  plan,  Mra.  Miles.  And  now  I  think  of  it,  I  remember 
that  the  last  time  Graham  dined  here,  he  remarked  on  Mary's  appearance  as 
very  pleasing,  and  shortly  after  observed  he  must  really  have  a  wife  soon,  and 
begin  life  like  a  reasonable  man.    I  see  it  all.* 

Mrs.  Miles  smiled  with  an  air  of  contentment  '  We  shall  see  Mary  well 
settled  in  spite  of  h^rselC* 

Mr.  IGles  returned  the  smilei  ^  We  shall  see,  yes  we  shall  see.  At  any 
rate  we  shall  do  our  duty.* 

We,  too,  shall  see  how  Mary*s  benevolent  reUttves  succeeded  in  their  plans. 

CBAPTER    THIRD. 

Five  years  have  passed  since  the  date  of  our  last  chapter.  Tears  full  of 
important  events  to  Mary  Qfrey.  The  elements  of  discord,  in  the  fiunily  with 
whom  her  lot  was  cast,  and  the  opposing  purposes  of  its  members,  had  borne 
their  legitimate  fruits.  The  plans  of  her  relatives  had  succeeded  so  well  that 
young  Thayer  had  been  induced  to  travel  in  foreign  countries,  and  to  omit  cor- 
respondence with  Mary.  In  the  mean  time,  Mrs.  Qrej  had  died,  worn  out  with 
the  trials  of  a  life,  not  long  but  sad.  Her  annuity  died  with  her,  and  left  Mary 
entirely  dependent  on  her  relatives.  We  can  readily  imagine  how  galling  was 
this  dependence  to  her  proud  spirit  The  antipathy  which  had  always  existed 
between  herself  and  her  brother-in-law  had  deepened  into  a  feeling,  on  his 
part,  as  nearly  approaching  hatred  as  it  was  possible  for  him  to  feel  Mary 
did  not  hate,  she  only  despised  him.  Her  obstinate  attachment  to  Heioy 
Thayer  provoked  Mr.  Miles.  It  vexed  her  sister  also,  who  dedred,  quite  natu- 
rally, to  marry  off  her  sister  and  restore  peace  to  her  ftmily.  Mary  grew  hard 
and  cold  beneath  the  petty  persecution  under  which  she  Hved.  Her  motiier's 
death  removed  the  only  Idndly  tie  that  had  kept  these  discordant  elemedts 
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tof^ther ;  and  when  that  was  unloosed,  Mary  would  gladly  have  made  herself 
independent  of  her  sister's  husband,  by  earning  her  own  livelihood.  One  con- 
sideration deterred  her.  To  labor  for  her  own  support  was  to  lose  caste  in  the 
circle  in  which  she  moved.  She  shrunk  from  an  effort  that  she  had  been 
taught  to  believe,  divested  woman  of  some  of  the  most  delicate  of  her  attri- 
butes. In  spite,  however,  of  this  feeling,  induced  by  education,  she  would 
long  ago  have  thrown  off  the  chains  that  so  chafed  her  proud  nature,  but  for 
two  considerations.  Henry  Thayer  was  her  betrothed ;  his  feelings  were  to 
be  consulted  before  her  own.  How  would  he  judge  of  her  f  He  was  fastidi- 
ous and  sensitive  to  the  last  degree.  Would  he  not  feel  that  she  was  compro- 
mising him  as  well  as  herself,  by  a  step  so  singular,  in  the  estimation  of  that 
fashionable  world  which  was  the  only  judge  known  to  either  ?  Besides,  it 
might  form  a  plausible  pretext  for  his  uncle*  s  forbidding  their  union.  Mary 
was  too  unselfish  to  ruin  her  lover's  prospects  in  life ;  and  too  faithful  herself 
to  imagine  the  possibility  of  any  such  interference  having  the  power  to  break 
the  tie  on  his  side. 

At  last  Mary  wrote  to  Henry,  and  laid  before  him  her  wishes  and  her  situ- 
ation, promising  to  be  guided  by  him.  Poor  Mary !  so  timid  where  the  feelings 
of  one  she  loved  were  concerned ;  so  proud  where  only  herself  could  receive 
injury.  So  trustful  and  so  unsuspicious,  where  she  had  once  given  her  heart. 
Before  she  could  receive  an  answer  to  the  letter,  which  would  decide  her  plans, 
a  circumstance  occurred  which  prematurely  hastened  their  completion. 

It  was  a  bright  winter's  morning.  The  sun  shone  in  brilliantly  through 
the  bow-window,  in  the  drawing-room.  Mary  stood  in  its  full  blaze,  the  rich 
adomings  of  the  room  glowing  in  the  light,  forming  a  strong  contrast  to  her 
deep  mourning-dress  and  pale  face.  There  had  been  a  stormy  scene  between 
her  and  Mr.  Miles,  and  this  was  its  conclusioa 

^Yes,  Mr.  Miles,  I  have  presumed  to  consult  my  own  happiness  and  my 
own  honor.  I  have  refused  Mr.  Graham  c^ain ;  and,  moreover,  designated  in 
such  terms  his  ungentlemanly  persecution  of  me  for  the  past  two  years  that  I 
believe  I  have  silenced  him  forever.' 

^  Do  not  interrupt  me,'  she  continued  as  Mr.  Miles,  pale  with  anger,  would 
have  spoken ;  *  I  know  what  you  will  say ;  I  do  not  choose  to  be  threatened 
in  that  way  again.  I  leave  your  house  of  my  own  accord ;  and  having  once 
crossed  your  threshold  I  never  enter  it  again.' 

Mary  swept  from  the  room  with  the  air  of  a  queen.  Mr.  Miles  stood  pe- 
trified with  astonishment.  In  a  moment  of  anger  he  had  really  told  her  he 
would  send  her  away ;  not,  however,  that  he  meant  to  turn  her  upon  the 
world  unprotected  and  penniless !  She  had  taken  him  at  his  word.  Mr.  Miles 
recovered  fi^m  his  amazement  to  fall  into  a  sullen  fit  of  anger.  *  Let  her  go, 
the  perverse  girl.  She  will  be  glad  enough  to  come  back.  I  shall  go  to  the 
city  to-morrow  to  see  Mrs.  Miles.' 

This  scene  would  perhaps  not  have  occurred  if  Mary's  sister  had  been  at 
home.  Mrs.  Miles  had  been  absent  for  some  time ;  and  was  no  longer  near  to 
soothe  her  husband's  irritation,  or  reason  with  Mary.  Words  had  passed  be- 
tween the  twcr  never  to  be  forgotten,  and  never  to  be  recalled.    Indeed  a  weak 
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and  tTrannical  man  resorts  to  means  to  e£fect  his  objects,  which  a  woman  can 
never  forgive,  perhaps  ought  never  to  forgive  I 

Mary  Grej  left  the  house  that  night  She  went  to  the  cottage  of  her  for- 
mer nurse  —  one  of  those  humble  friends,  always  more  ready  to  sympathize 
with  and  assist  than  more  powerful  ones.  Her  nurse  lived  on  the  outskirts  of 
the  town,  entirely  alone,  in  a  tiny  cottage,  the  product  of  her  industry  while 
in  the  service  of  Mary^s  family.  Here  Mary  Grey  found  a  respectable  though 
lowly  asylum. 

She  was  not  disturbed  in  her  solitude.  The  few  who  were  her  friends,  per- 
haps did  not  know  where  she  was  ;  the  many  wondered  at  her  sudden  disap- 
pearance from  their  circle,  but  in  the  whirl  of  fashionable  life  they  soon  forgot 
her.  She  soon  received  a  long  letter  from  her  sister,  upbraiding  her  for  her 
ingratitude,  imploring  her  not  to  disgrace  her  family,  and  closing  by  telling 
her  that  a  certain  allowance  of  money  had  been  provided  for  her,  and  that  she 
with  her  husband  would  shortly  sail  to  Europe.  Mary  would  have  starved 
rather  than  have  touched  the  money  so  proffered. 

In  her  ignorance  of  the  actual  world  of  labor,  Mary  imagined  that  with  hw 
talents  and  education  she  could  easily  earn  a  subsistence.  Teaching  at  first 
suggested  itself,  and  her  first  efforts  were  made  with  that  object. 

But  Mary  had  miscalculated,  not  her  own  powers,  but  the  actual  though 
vulgar  diflSculties  of  her  position.  She  was  entirely  inexperienced  in  the  woik 
she  would  have  undertaken.  Her  dignity  and  reserve  of  manner  were  mista- 
ken for  haughtiness,  most  unreasonable  and  misplaced  in  one  seeking  a  favor. 
She  soon  found  it  impossible  to  get  pupils,  or  to  obtain  employment  in  a 
school.  Disgusted  with  the  supercilious  airs  of  persons  she  had  hitherto  con- 
sidered her  inferiors,  she  relinquished  her  effort  in  that  direction. 

Her  next  endeavor  was  to  obtain  orders  from  print-sellers  for  sketches  and 
paintings.  She  was  quite  an  artist,  and  she  felt  sure  that  her  efforts  here 
would  be  rewarded.  She  did  indeed  get  some  encouragement,  but  the  work 
was  precarious  and  ill-paid. 

Why  need  I  detail  Mary's  experience  during  this  period  f  How  many  a 
reader  of  this  page  knows  far  better  than  I  can  tell  the  sickening  delay,  the 
desperate  suspense,  the  trembling  hope,  the  crushing  disappointment  of  the 
inexperienced  and  sensitive  seeker  for  a  livelihood!  How  many  a  heart, 
wounded  by  sorrow,  burdened  with  care,  asks  of  God  patience  to  endure  the 
allotments  of  His  Providence ;  and  of  men,  the  only  alleviation  of  that  sorrow 
and  care,  the  means  of  self-subsistence !  How  many  a  woman,  frail  and  deli- 
cate, has  learned  to  repel  insolence,  to  bear  silently  impertinent  curiosity,  cold 
civility,  or  worse  still,  presuming  fiuniliarity,  in  the  pursuit  of  that  i^nis 
fatuuSy  as  it  proves  to  many,  a  livelihood  I 

Let  us  look  in  upon  Mary  after  some  months  of  this  new  life.  What  a 
contrast  are  the  bare  walls,  the  scanty  furniture,  to  the  elegance  and  luxury 
to  which  she  has  been  accustomed.  Her  cheek  is  resting  on  her  hand,  in  an 
attitude  of  deep  thought  Her  little  embroidered  purse  lies  before  her.  It  is 
empty,  and  she  knows  not  how  to  fill  it     She  is  pale  and  thin.     What  a  sad 
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contrast  between  this  care-worn  woman  and  the  proud  and  passionate  girl  of  a 
few  months  ago. 

In  addition  to  the  troubles  and  uncertainties  of  her  lot,  a  cold  and  deadly 
fear  has  crept  into  her  heart  She  will  not  acknowledge  it  to  herself ;  she 
puts  it  away  from  her  with  a  desperate  eagerness.  But  this  it  is  that  has 
paled  her  check  and  dimmed  her  eye ;  that  has  taken  the  buoyancy  from  her 
step  and  the  energy  from  her  spirit  Her  letter  to  her  betrothed  is  unan- 
swered !  Not  a  word  of  renewed  faith,  of  anxious  interest,  has  consoled  and 
strengthened  her.  She  will  not  doubt  him.  She  makes  excuses  for  him  perti- 
naciously. They  lull  but  cannot  expel  the  demon  of  suspicion  that  has  entered 
her  bosom.  She  says  to  herself:  ^How  little  it  would  take  to  make  mo 
happy !     What  have  I  done  to  be  left  so  lonely  and  so  unaided  ? ' 

Wearied  with  her  own  thoughts,  and  with  vain  attempts  to  solve  the  prob- 
lem of  her  life,  Mary  at  last  started  up  suddenly,  and  prepared  for  one  of  those 
long  walks  into  the  adjacent  country  by  which,  of  late,  she  had  endeavored  to 
expend  the  preying  energies  of  her  mind.  Attinng  herself  quickly,  she  passed 
into  the  little  sitting-room  occupied  by  her  aged  landlady.  The  old  lady  was 
sitting  as  usual  in  her  high-backed  rocking-chair,  apparently  taking  her  after- 
noon nap.  Something  in  her  appearance,  however,  arrested  Mary's  attention, 
ere  the  words  she  was  about  to  utter  had  passed  her  lips.  She  came  nearer, 
stooped  over  her,  laying  her  hand  on  her  shoulder.  As  she  did  so,  the  head 
fell  forward,  by  its  own  weight     Her  last  friend  was  no  longer  living ! 

The  shock  was  so  great  that  she  nearly  fainted.  It  was  some  time  before 
she  could  realize  what  she  must  do.  At  last  she  called  in  the  humble  friends 
of  the  deceased,  and  prepared  to  perform  the  last  sad  offices  for  the  dead. 

That  night  Mary  passed  alone  in  the  majestic  presence  of  Death !  Those 
lonely  hours  brought  to  the  heart  of  the  living  woman  a  portion  of  that  peace 
on  which  the  breathless  form  beside  her  had  entered.  She  reviewed  her  posi- 
tion calmly.  Her  prospects  could  not  well  be  more  hopeless.  And  yet  in  the 
presence  of  Death,  and  before  that  Eternity  which  then  opened  upon  her,  she 
grew  strangely  calm.  What,  in  comparison  with  the  great  facts  of  life  and 
death,  were  the  praise  or  censure  of  the  world !  How  insignificant  her  cares  1 
God,  the  Father  of  all,  would  care  for  her!  She  left  that  narrow  chamber 
with  a  heart  full  of  elevating  influences.  Faith  and  hope  renewed  her  ener- 
gies in  that  moment,  the  darkest  she  had  yet  known. 

The  next  morning,  leaving  other  friends,  faithful  as  the  friends  of  the  poor 
so  often  are,  to  watch  over  the  deceased,  Mary  again  prepared  for  her  walk. 
She  hoped  the  fresh  air  would  relieve  the  oppressive  head-ache  that  benumbed 
her  faculties.  It  was  a  glorious  morning  in  late  autumn.  One  of  those  rare 
days  whose  beauty  is  a  thing  to  be  remembered  forever.  As  Mary  walked  on, 
the  buoyancy  of  youth  returned  to  her.  With  no  definite  purpose,  and  indeed 
without  observing  whither  she  was  going,  she  walked  for  the  mere  sake  of 
enjoying  the  air  and  the  sun-shine.  At  length  she  found  herself  on  the  edge 
of  a  little  dell,  through  which  a  stream,  shouting  and  leaping  like  some  wild 
school-boy,  pursued  its  winding  course.     In  this  secluded  spot  stood  some 
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largo  stone  buildings,  evidently  &ctorie8  of  some  kind,  that  formed  the  nacletu, 
around  which  clustered  a  small  Tillage. 

Mary  half  forgot  her  anxieties  in  the  pretty  picture  that  lay  before  her. 
The  place  seemed  familiar,  and  she  wondered  when  she  had  seen  it.  She  at 
last  remembered  risiting  it  with  her  mother  and  sister  years  before.  As  she 
continued  to  gaze  at  the  small  white  and  brown  cottages  that  clung  to  the 
sides  of  the  ravine,  a  new  idea  struck  her.  It  was  possible  she  could  find  em- 
ployment there.  She  might  teach  the  children  of  the  people  employed  in  the 
mill 

With  Mary,  to  resolve  was  to  act  She  immediately  descended  the  steep 
road  and  walked  directly  to  the  principal  building,  on  the  door  of  which  was  a 
tin  plate  with  the  word  *  Office  *  inscribed  upon  it 

CHAPTER    POCKTH. 

JoHK  Stbblb,  the  owner  of  the  Blanchard  Mill,  was  sitting  alone  in  his 
office.  Many  a  day  and  many  a  night,  too,  had  this  man  sat  at  his  desk  in  that 
narrow  room.  By  untiring  energy,  by  industry  that  never  flagged,  and  by  an 
indomitable  will,  he  had  raised  himself  to  a  position  of  independence  and 
influence. 

The  noon  sun  shone  in  unheeded,  touching  with  its  golden  light  his  thick 
black  hair,  streaked  here  and  there  with  a  silrer  thread.  Its  beams  fell 
around  his  stalwart  figure,  and  stole  with  gentle  foot-steps  over  the  huge  folios 
open  before  him ;  but  the  man,  who  had  been  bending  over  his  desk  for  hours, 
paid  no  heed  to  sun-shine  or  cloud,  and  could  hardly  have  told  if  the  day  were 
fiiir  or  dark.  At  length,  conscious  of  a  feeling  of  weariness,  induced  by  hours 
spent  in  one  attitude,  he  roused  himself  and  turned  suddenly  around.  Lo  I  on 
the  threshold  of  his  office  stood  a  slight  figure,  robed  in  black,  with  a  pale  ftce 
and  large  dark  eyes,  ftill  of  resolution  and  spirit,  but  unutterably  sad  in  their 
expression.  Steele  had  dealt  with  prosaic  realities  all  his  life ;  bat  he  was  a 
little  startled  by  this  apparition.  His  surprise  increased  when  the  figure 
glided  noiselessly  forward  and  addressed  him  in  those  modulated  tones  that 
invariably  distinguish  a  person  of  culture  and  refinement 

Having  ascertained  that  he  was  the  person  she  sought,  the  lady — for  John 
Steele  saw  at  a  glance  that  she  was  a  lady — went  on  to  state  her  errand.  We 
know  what  that  errand  was,  and  it  is  needless  to  repeat  the  conversation. 
Steele  listened  to  her  gravely.  She  made  no  apology  for  disturbing  him,  but 
looking  him  seriously  in  the  &ce  with  her  clear,  sad  eyes,  spoke  with  him 
quietly,  earnestly,  without  pretension  or  embarrassment,  but  with  dignity  and 
grave  courtesy. 

Steele*  s  surprise  did  not  diminish  as  he  became  more  and  more  conscious 
of  the  incongruity  between  her  personal  appearance  and  demeanor  and  the  em- 
ployment she  asked  for.  He  thought  at  first  it  might  be  some  romantic 
charity ;  but  this  idea,  her  evident  earnestness  and  sincerity  dispelled.  As- 
tonishing as  it  was,  it  was  plain  that  this  lady  really  needed  work.  It  was  an 
aid  he  was  ready  to  grant  The  fearless  independence  he  read  in  the  finely-cut 
features,  the  grave  eyes,  appealed  to  his  sympathies  at  once.  He  was  one  of 
those  rare  men  who  are  bom  with  the  chivalrous  instinct  that  intuHively 
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stretches  out  its  haod  to  assist  or  defend  the  weak.  He  possessed,  too,  that 
delicacy  of  nature  which  is  to  the  generous  act  what  grace  is  to  the  beautiful 
face ;  and  could  confer  a  favor,  as  if  asking  one.  He  did  not  appear  to  perceive, 
even  by  a  look,  the  great  disparity  between  herself  and  her  position,  which 
really  puzzled  him  greatly.  He  answered  her  as  briefly  and  as  gravely  as  he 
would  have  spoken  to  a  man  under  similar  circumstances. 

Mary  felt  she  had  found  a  person  capable  of  understanding  her.  With  a 
true  womanly  instinct,  she  trusted  him ;  and  surprised  herself  by  the  ease  and 
frankness  with  which  she  unfolded  her  wants. 

At  last  he  said :  *  The  school  you  propose  would  be  most  desirable,  and  I 
should  be  glad  indeed  to  have  it  established ;  but  it  would  require  some  time 
to  make  the  necessary  arrangements.' 

The  &ce  that  had  partially  lighted  up  at  the  first  part  of  his  sentence 
drooped  again  at  its  conclusion.  He  felt  he  was  sure  of  his  ground,  so  he  went 
on  in  a  business-like  way. 

*  In  the  mean  time,  if  you  oould  do  some  writing  for  me,  it  would  oblige  me, 
as  <Hie  of  my  clerks  has  left  me  suddenly,  and  I  have  a  great  deal  to  do.' 

Yes,  he  was  right ;  he  saw  it  in  her  face,  though  she  merely  replied  in  the 
same  manner  in  which  he  addressed  her. 

*It  will  require  some  explanation,  and  will  be  rather  tedious,'  he  said 
deprecatingly. 

Mary  half-smiled.     Steele  thought  it  the  loveliest  smile  he  had  ever  seea 

'  Can  you  show  me  now  f '  she  said. 

^  I  think  not,'  he  replied,  for  the  first  time  during  the  interview  allowing  his 
stern  features  to  relax  into  a  smile,  in  answer  to  Mary's. 

^  If  you  will  give  me  your  address  I  will  call  upon  you,  if  you  please,  this 
evening,  and  bring  the  books  and  papera' 

She  stood  up  at  the  desk  and  wrote  her  name  and  residence  with  the  pen  he 
handed  her.  He  saw  that  the  delicate  white  hand  which  she  ungloved  did  not 
tremble,  and  that  she  had  regained  her  strength  sufficiently  to  walk  home. 

In  a  few  minutes  Mary  was  walking  back  to  town;  tired  indeed,  but  with  a 
lighter  heart  than  she  had  carried  for  many  a  long  day.  ^  Paovidencs  has  in- 
deed helped  me,'  she  said  to  herself. 

John  Steele,  too,  went  back  to  his  desk,  but  not  directly  to  his  calculations. 
A  strange,  new  sensation  pervaded  his  being.  It  was  not  the  glow  of  satis- 
faction that  the  doing  of  a  good  action  inspires.  He  had  done  many  a  deed 
more  generous  than  to  give  a  woman  work.  No :  it  was  not  thai  He  felt 
that  he  had  stepped  out  suddenly  from  his  former  life  and  been  brought  face  to 
face  with  a  new  existence ;  introduced  to  new  emotions  and  thoughts.  And 
yet,  though  novel,  these  emotions  were  akin  to  him  in  some  strange  way. 
The  face  of  Mary  looked  strangely  familiar,  but  he  could  not  remember  where 
or  when  he  had  met  with  it  He  resolved  to  know  more  of  her,  and  with  this 
determination  again  buried  himself  in  his  books. 

It  was  a  veiy  easy  matter  with  Mary's  name  and  residence  in  his  possession, 
to  ascertain  the  few  facts  that  constituted  her  history.  The  portals  of  that 
world,  which  she  had  believed  her  only  sphere,  had  long  been  open  to  the  man 
who  had  achieved  wealth  and  influence  by  his  own  efforts.    Hitherto  he  had 
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not  responded  to  the  proffers  of  intimacy  which  the  gentlemen  with  whom  he 
was  brought  into  business  relations  frequently  made  to  him.  But  now  he  had 
an  object  in  view ;  and  it  was  not  long  before,  seated  in  the  family  drde  of  a 
wealthy  merchant,  he  heard  the  history  of  Mary's  rupture  witii  her  relatioDB 
and  the  various  comments  on  so  singular  an  occurrence. 

*  And  is  it  possible,'  he  said,  as  he  approached  the  humble  locality  when 
Mary  lived,  *  that  this  young  girl  has  no  friend  to  help  her,  let  her  be  right  or 
wrong  in  leaving  that  pompous  old  fool  Miles  ?  '  Can  it  be  that  she  has  been 
allowed  to  struggle,  alone  and  unaided,  with  diffioulties  to  which  she  most 
have  been  as  unfitted  as  a  child  ?  What  manner  of  mani  is  this  lover  of  hers 
that  he  is  not  here  to  take  care  of  her  ?  Thank  God,'  said  this  vehement  de- 
spiser  of  conventionalities  and  Sophisms,  Hhat  /am  sprung  from  the  labonng 
class,  where  such  things  as  affection,  friendship  and  sympathy  shine  bri^t, 
amid  poverty,  ignorance  and  rudeness.' 

CHAPTER    FIFTH. 

Thb  long  winter  has  passed  away,  and  Mary  i^l  remains  in  the  cottageof 
her  former  nurse.  The  employment  she  constantly  receives  from  Mr.  Steele 
has  made  her  comparatively  independent.  She  now  rents  the  little  domicfle, 
and  has  substituted  for  her  former  landlady  a  sort  <tf  half  gentle-woman,  Mrs. 
Lovcll,  who  talks  much  of  having  seen  better  days,  but  is  very  useful  as  a  hatf- 
companion,  half-domestic. 

It  is  evening.  Mary  is  alone,  Mrs.  Lovell  having  retired  with  a  head-ache. 
The  little  parlor  wears  a  cheerflil  aspect.  It  is  true  that  the  furniture  is  much 
worn,  being  the  remnants  of  Mrs.  Lovell's  ^better  days,'  but  every  thing  ia 
scrupulously  neat  The  ugly  paper  on  the  walls  is  almost  hidden  by  Mary's 
drawings  and  paintings;  and  simple  white  curtains  gracefully  conceal  the 
narrow  proportions  of  the  windows.  Books  and  periodicals,  with  John  Steele's 
name  on  the  covers,  lie  on  the  table ;  and  a  bright,  cosy  fire  and  a  glowing 
lamp  illumine  the  apartment 

Mary  herself,  leaning  back  in  her  chair,  is  gazing  on  the  glowing  embers. 
Her  thoughts,  Judging  from  the  compression  of  the  lip  and  the  fiY>wn  on  the  ftir 
brow,  are  not  of  a  pleasing  character.  In  truth,  a  circumstance  had  occurred 
that  very  day  which  disturbed  her  more  than  she  would  acknowledge  to  her- 
self. In  passing  through  one  of  the  principal  streets  she  had  met  Henry 
Thayer's  uncle.  Drawing  her  veil  down,  she  thought  he  would  not  recognize 
her.  She  knew  he  had  always  disliked  her  *  and  she,  returning  tiie  feeling, 
avoided  him  when  she  could.  It  was  in  obedience  to  this  instinct  become  a 
habit,  that  she  would  now  have  passed  him  unrecognized.  But  she  was  mis- 
taken in  supposing  he  had  not  seen  her.  As  she  passed  he  half-stopped,  as  if 
about  to  address  her,  but  apparently  changing  his  mind  on  the  instant,  con- 
tented himself  with  giving  her  a  malignant  scowl  of  mingled  dislike  and  triumph. 

This  look  of  the  aged  man  haunted  her  imagination,  like  the  fbreboding  of 
evil.  She  pondered  as  she  had  a  hundred  times  befbre,  the  possibility  of  her 
lover's  never  having  received  her  letter  of  explanation.  If  not,  what  tstory  had 
been  invented  by  his  uncle  to  accoimt  for  her  having  left  her  sister's  pro- 
tection? 
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'Surely,  however/  reasoned  Harj,  *  Henry  would  not  condemn  me  without 
first  hearing  my  own  explanations.  He  knew  I  was  never  happy  there,  and 
only  endured  my  servitude  on  my  mother's  account  I  have  heen  faithful  to 
him  through  aU  these  long  years,  and  it  is  ungenerous  to  helieve  less  of  him/ 

A  hasty  step  on  the  little  walk  from  the  street  to  the  door  interrupted  her 
reveries.  She  was  glad  to  have  her  gloomy  thoughts  put  to  flight  hy  the 
entrance  of  her  newly-found  but  warm  friend.  She  held  out  her  hand  to  him 
with  a  frank  smile  as  he  entered.  Steele — for  it  was  he — sAw  at  a  glance  that 
she  was  paler  than  usual,  and  that  something  more  than  usual  distiu-bed 
her ;  but  his  heart  thrilled  with  a  wild  joy  as  he  saw  her  face  light  up  at  his 
approach.  She  was  learning  to  depend  on  him,  to  feel  glad  at  his  coming ; 
at  least,  he  knew  she  trusted  him.  What  is  there  so  grateful  to  a  proud  yet 
tender  heart  as  the  feeling  that  another  relics  on  all  that  is  best  and  noblest  in 
its  nature  ?  Oh  1  might  not  this  feeling  lead  to  one  deeper  and  more  tender  still  ? 

As  he  looked  round  the  room  he  saw  Mrs.  Lovell  was  not  present,  which 
circumstance  in  itself  was  enough  to  elate  him.  This  lady  always  sat  on  one 
side  of  the  fire-place,  knitting  an  interminable  stocking.  She  seldom  spoke ; 
but  her  large  eyes  fixing  themselves  alternately  on  the  fire  and  on  him,  seemed 
to  be  forever  saying :  'I  am  not  quite  so  bUnd  as  the  unconscious  Miss  Grey.* 

Her  surveillance,  undemonstrative  as  it  was,  annoyed  and  irritated  Steele. 
As  he  gazed  at  Mary,  bending  over  the  plans  she  was  drawing  for  him  or 
reading  to  him,  as  she  sometimes  did,  passages  fi:t>m  her  fiivorite  authors,  and 
half-foi^tting  as  he  gazed  the  presence  of  another,  he  was  sure  to  be  roused 
by  a  yawn,  a  sigh,  or  a  cough ;  and  to  meet  the  eyes  of  Mrs.  Lovell,  saying, 
in  perfectly  plain  language:  'Do  you  suppose  I  do  not  understand  what  you 
are  thinking  of?' 

He  was  sure,  on  such  occasions,  to  make  some  strange  remark,  or  to  do 
some  rude  thing,  that  made  Mary  stare  with  surprise,  though  she  never  re- 
sented any  of  his  brusqueries.  Then  he  would  go  away,  convinced  that  Mary 
thought  him  a  rude,  unpolished  fellow,  hardly  fit  to  be  admitted  into  her 
society.  To  be  sure  he  exaggerated  with  the  sensitiveness  of  a  reserved  nature, 
first  giving  way  to  a  new  passion,  both  Mrs.  Lovell's  discernment  and  Mary'^ 
notice  of  his  occasional  abruptness  and  embarrassment  But  he  of  course 
made  no  allowance  of  this  kind ;  and  it  is  no  wonder  he  heartily  disliked  the 
poor  woman  who  had  often  interrupted  the  keenest  enjoyment  of  his  life. 

But  on  this  lucky  evening,  as  he  deemed  it,  he  might  feel,  at  least,  as  he 
liked.  A  secret  and  unusual  excitement  filled  his  being.  He  felt  he  was 
about  to  surrender  his  judgment  and  his  reason  to  a  mightier  power ;  but  still 
he  made  no  effort  to  stem  the  current  that  was  bearing  him  on.  He  had  pre- 
sented on  his  entrance  a  bunch  of  early  violets  to  Mary.  She  received  them 
with  delight,  for  she  was  extravagantly  fond  of  flowers,  a  taste  which  he  shared 
with  her. 

Unconsciously  atoning  to  herself  for  her  former  gloomy  reflections,  she  was 
uncommonly  gay.  She  arranged  the  flowers  in  a  vase  she  brought  from  a 
cupboard  in  the  room,  and  lingered  fondly  over  them,  talking  half  to  herself, 
half  to  him  of  their  fragrance  and  beauty. 
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He  stood  by  the  fire,  watching  erery  graceful  moTement,  eyeiy  gesture. 
every  fold  in  her  dress.  Beautiful  and  charming  as  she  always  seened  to  bmi, 
he  thought  he  had  never  known  her  so  beautiful  and  so  diamiing  beftfe. 
Slie  always  treated  him  with  a  frank  regard,  that  showed  how  hi^ily  Ae  re- 
garded one  who  had  been  a  true  friend  to  her ;  but  to»night  there  was  an  is- 
describable  case  and  freedom  in  her  manner  that  he  had  never  remarked  before, 
and  that  threw  him  off  the  guard  he  had  hitherto  maintained  over  himselC 

Her  petty  occupations  came  to  an  end ;  and  taking  up  the  papers  tliat  lay 
scattered  over  her  desk,  she  said :  *  Mr.  Steele,  I  have  made  the  alterations  we 
concluded  upon  in  this  plan,  and  will  begin  to  drew  off  the  corrected  copy,  if 
you  will  first  look  over  the  one  I  have  here.' 

Steele,  whose  whole  life  had  been  identified  hitherto  widi  his  mill,  was  carry- 
ing out  some  darling  projects  for  the  improvement  of  his  workmoi.  Mary  had 
been  making  the  necessary  plans  for  the  buildings.  It  was  work  that  pleased 
her  much.  He  had  taught  her  how  to  do  it ;  and  her  feminine  tact  and  sug- 
gestions had  often  improved  on  his  ideas.  Her  nature  was  too  rich  in  noUe 
qualities  also,  not  to  appreciate  the  genuine  philanthropy  of  Steele.  She 
silently  compared  him  with  other  men  whom  she  had  known.  Wanting  he 
might  be  sometimes  in  outward  refinement  or  tact,  but  what  noUe  and  un- 
selfish qualities  gave  dignity  to  his  demeanor  in  those  hours  in  which  he  un- 
consciously or  involuntarily  revealed  to  her  the  main^springs  of  his  life.  The 
supply  of  material  wants  had  indeed  oome  within  the  scope  of  her  knowledge, 
but  that  higher  charity  that  gives  time,  thought,  patience  and  wisdom  to 
further  mental  and  moral  advancement  in  the  poor  or  the  degraded  she  had 
never  known  befbre.  Her  own  reverses  and  experiences  had  made  her  mlad 
ductile  and  opened  it  to  new  impressions,  and  now  she  was  receiving  uncon- 
sciously the  seal  of  a  nobler  and  more  heroic  nature. 

But  let  us  go  back  to  Mary's  room.  At  her  invitation,  he  came  fbrward  to 
the  table  at  which  she  had  seated  herself.  But  instead  of  taking  the  pencil  she 
held  up  to  him,  he  took  the  hand  that  inclosed  it,  and  without  a  single  word 
covered  it  with  eager  and  impassioned  kisses. 

Mary  rose,  not  hurriedly  but  slowly,  and  looked  at  him.  She  neither 
flushed  nor  paled  beneath  his  ardent  gaz&  *  You  forget  yourself  very  strai^ely, 
Mr.  Steele!' 

Her  voice,  her  icy  manner,  recalled  him  fi^m  the  dizzy  height  on  which  he 
had  ventured.  But  they  did  not,  and  could  not  calm  the  vehement  passion 
that  had  broken  up  the  cold  exterior  he  habitually  wore. 

*  No,  Mary  Grey,'  he  said,  *  I  do  not  forget  myself,  nor  you^  nor  any  thing  I 
should  remember.  I  neither  know  nor  care  for  the  etiquettes  of  fashionable 
life.  I  dare  to  tell  you  in  my  rude  way  that  I  love  you,  Mary.'  His  tones 
scarcely  moved  the  air  that  syllabled  them,  but  so  intense  was  the  feeling  they 
expressed  that  they  seemed  to  Mary's  fancy  to  fill  the  little  room  with  echcnng 
sound. 

She  stood  before  him  haughty  and  disdainful.  The  remembrance  of  many 
a  long  discussion  between  them  on  great  social  questions,  where  all  the  prc- 

dices  of  her  education  in  fikvor  of  birth  and  rank  were  fully  displayed,  rose 
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up  before  him,  not  to  daunt  but  to  stimulate  his  latent  pride.  He  addressed 
what  he  believed  to  be  her  thoughts  as  he  continued :  *  I  remember  the 
opinions,  inseparable  from  yoi^r  education,  that  make  such  a  declaration  from 
me  absurd  and  presumptuous  ;  but  were  you  at  this  moment  surrounded  by 
all  those  ctrcumstances  of  life  which  you  estimate  so  highly,  I  would  say  to 
you  still  I  lore  you ;  and  beliering  you  to  be  my  mate  in  the  sight  of  God,  I 
ask  you  to  be  my  wife  in  the  sight  of  men/ 

Pride  and  tenderness  contended  for  the  mastery  in  his  tones  as  he  con- 
tinued in  defiance  of  Mary^s  attempts  to  interrupt  him :  *  I  know  that  I  am  no 
better  than  the  lowest  workmen  in  my  mill.  My  father  was  a  common 
laborer,  my  mother  and  my  sisters  worked  in  an  English  factory,  and  died  of 
hard  labor  and  scanty  hre.  I  know  that  my  education,  begun  in  a  mill  and 
continued  in  a  counting-house,  leaves  me  fiur  below  you  in  those  graces  that 
adorn  human  life.  And  yet,  Mary  Grey,  I  am  your  equal  by  a  law  old  as  the 
existence  of  man  himself  And  by  my  love  for  you,  and  because  I  have  never 
known  a  transient  fancy  or  an  idle  passion  for  any  other  woman,  you  shall 
answer  me  this  night  as  I  tak  you  to  be  my  wife.' 

He  stood  opposite  to  her,  doggedly  silent,  as  he  had  before  been  madly  elo- 
quent A  variely  of  emotions  passed  through  Mary's  mind  as  she  listened  to 
his  wild  words ;  but  misunderstanding  him,  as  he  had  misunderstood  her,  one 
feeling  rose  prominent  above  all  others.  He  had  taken  advantage  of  her  un- 
protected situation  and  her  dependence  on  himself,  and  had  presumed  on  her 
unconsciousness  of  his  passion  to  dedare  his  affection.  *No  ffentlemany''  she 
thought,  *•  would  have  insulted  me  in  tins  way ;  would  have  demanded  in  this 
passionate  way  a  heart  he  must  and  does  know  is  pledged  to  another.' 

*  I  do  not  dispute  your  equality.  Considering  what  I  now  am,  you  might 
be  called  a  great  match  for  me,'  she  said,  with  a  slight  sneer.  *  Moreover,  Su*, 
you  have  earned  my  gratitude,  and  I  have  given  you  in  return  an  honest  re- 
gard ;  but  I  deny '  —  and  the  cheek  hitherto  pale  flushed  with  indignation — 
^  that  you  have  a  right  to  thrust  your  iU-placed  affection  upon  me  in  this  way.' 

He  interrupted  her.  *I  do  not  wish  to  force  *an  ill-placed  affection,'  upon 
you,'  he  said.  *  But  being  noble  enough  to  love  you,  I  claim  I  have  the  right 
to  tell  you  of  it,  and  demand  a  reply — a  right  the  meanest  creature  on  earth 
can  claim  1 ' 

*■  And  I  agun  deny  that  you  have  any  such  right,'  cried  the  now  thoroughly 
roused  Mary ;  *•  and  I  declare  to  you  that  even  if  I  had  not  plighted  my  faith 
to  another  long  ago,  I  would  not  and  could  not  be  your  wife.  And  let  me  beg, 
Sir,  that  when  you  next  address  a  lady,  you  will  better  remember  her  position 
and  yours.' 

The  words  were  scarcely  uttered  before  she  would  gladly  have  recalled 
them.  Woman-like,  she  had  said  more  than  she  intended  to  say,  and  been  un- 
just and  ungenerous  when  she  should  have  been  only  dignified  and  firm. 

A  sudden  spasm  convulsed  Steele's  pale  features  as,  mechanically  taking  up 
his  hat  and  coat,  he  left  the  room  without  another  word.  Before  Mary  could 
fully  realise  what  had  passed,  the  sound  of  his  retreating  foot-steps  were 
echoing  through  her  confused  and  throbbing  brain. 
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From  the  cload-treagures,  all  the  day  had  poured  the  aatamn  rain. 
Bright  hung  its  beaded  drops  upon  the  heayy  heads  of  grain ; 
And  all  along  the  fidlow  fields  and  hj  the  forest  ways 
The  Urge  drops  glistened  on  the  trees  and  gemmed  the  yellow  maize. 

In  heavy  folds  the  clouds  were  piled  upon  the  Newton  hills, 
Where  from  the  bounty  of  the  rain  out-gushed  unnumbered  nils ; 
And  as  the  sun  in  golden  state  sank  slowly  in  the  west, 
A  rival  glory  seemed  to  stream  up  from. the  river's  breast 

Where  a  rude  bridge  now  black  with  age  troubled  the  water* s  flow, 
Close  by  the  nook  where  with  the  spring  the  early  violets  grow ; 
*Neath  a  huge  oak  which  spreads  its  arms  in  kindness  far  and  wide, 
Mused  Casper  Mtees,  and  absently  cast  acorns  in  the  tide. 

*  Ah  1  woe  is  woe,  and  want  is  want,  nor  cometh  good  for  sighing, 
Nor  happiness  for  earnest  wish,  nor  golden  gain  from  tiying ; 
And  honor  with  a  miser  hand  hoards  up  her  precious  treasure, 
Or  gives  to  those  who  need  it  not,  unstinted  without  measure. 

'  As  flows  the  river  to  the  sea,  yet  never  back  retumeth. 
As  wastes  the  rising  smoke  in  air  when  the  dry  stubble  bumeth, 
As  the  spent  perfume  of  the  flower  may  be  collected  never, 
The  life  of  man  is  lost  in  death  forever  and  forever. 

*  In  vain  the  parson  prates  upon  a  future  life  of  blessing ; 

If  God  is  good,  why  do  I  live,  no  earthly  wealth  possessing ; 

Why  are  the  hands  of  others  filled,  when  mine  for  yean  up-reaching, 

Have  only  clutched  on  emptiness  ?  —  an  acorn  for  his  preaching  ^ 

*  My  heart  is  bitter  when  I  see  the  barley  fields  out-spreading ; 

I  long  to  learn  some  evil  charm  to  keep  the  grain  from  heading ; 
Some  magic  spell  to  blast  the  com  while  yet 't  is  young  and  milky ; 
To  give  them  shrivelled  husks  instead  of  golden  ears  and  silky. 

'And  yet  it  was  not  always  so,  my  heart  was  gay  and  youthful, 
Before  the  clouds  came  o*er  my  soul,  my  nature  pure  and  truthful ; 
Ah  1  me,  how  many  years  ago,  when  by  the  Rhine*  s  blue  waters, 
At  the  gay  vintage-feast  I  wooed  the  fiurest  of  its  daughters. 

*  She  played  me  false,  my  spirit  died,  with  bitter  words  we  parted ; 
She  to  live  on  in  wealth  and  pride,  I  to  roam  broken-hearted ; 
Why  stir  the  ashes  of  the  past,  why  breathe  upon  the  embers  Y 
Years  bow  the  frame  and  gray  the  head,  but  still  the  soul  remembers. 
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'  For  years  and  years  above  my  path  a  sullen  cloud  has  brooded, 
Foreyer  chasing  starry  hopes  to  ever  be  deluded ; 
And  death  had  been  a  welcome  friend,  a  refuge,  from  my  sorrows, 
But  lonely  days  creep  merging  in  far  lonelier  to-morrows. 

*  0  placid  stream  1  be  thou  the  rest  of  one  uncared-for  weary, 
Death  may  be  dark,  but  life  is  sad  and  very,  very  dreary ; 
As  none  have  cared  for  me  in  life,  let  none  disturb  my  pillow, 
But  let  the  outcast  rest  in  peace  beneath  thy  quiet  billow.' 

Adown  the  river  valley 

The  night  came  stealing  on, 
And  mirrored  in  the  waters 

The  stars  shone  one  by  one. 

And  through  the  long  night  watches 

The  river  rippled  on ; 
Washing  against  the  bridge-piers 

With  low  and  mournful  song. 

Over  the  blue  hill  forests 

The  sun  in  glory  came ; 
Flashed  on  the  dew-hung  birches 

In  floods  of  silver  flame^ 

It  shone  on  the  placid  river. 
And  gleamed  on  the  oak-crowned  ridgo. 

And  turned  to  diamonds  the  drops  of  rain 
On  the  railing  of  the  bridge. 

^  It  lighted  the  staring  eye-balls, 

Wet  with  the  rivw  tears, 
And  played  o'er  a  lifeless  body 
Entangled  among  the  piers. 

Through  the  streets  of  Dedham  town 
Slow  they  bear  the  body  on ; 
Little  care  or  funeral  state, 
Litter  formed  of  a  pasture-gate ; 
Drooping  head,  and  staring  eyes 
Gazing  up  to  the  smiling  skies. 

In  the  town-house  desolate. 

They  lay  the  body  out  in  state : 

None  to  comb  the  long,  dank  hair. 

None  to  minister,  none  to  care, 

None  to  pity  or  raise  a  prayer. 

Distorted  features  told  the  strife, 

The  mighty  struggle  of  death  with  life, 

And  the  right  hand  clenched  with  deathly  grasp 

An  acorn  firm  in  its  iron  clasp. 

The  afternoon  is  wearing  on. 

The  jury  have  come,  have  sat  and  gone ; 
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Stem  of  feature  and  stern  of  tone 

The  Puritan  iarmers  of  years  long  gone. 

Little  hope  could  the  erring  feel 

From  those  with  morals  and  hearts  like  steel, 

Those  whose  frown  hut  a  few  hours  since 

Had  made  poor  Caspbb  shrink  and  wince. 

Little  he  recked  their  frowning  now. 
Lying  so  still  with  his  pallid  hrow, 
The  aged  vagrant  whom  all  despise, 
Bore  the  gaze  of  the  elders^  eyes. 
Nor  shrunk  he  when  the  decree  was  read, 
Stem  and  harsh  close  at  his  head. 
Which  fixed  what  the  burial  should  be 
Of  him  who  knowing  and  wilfully, 
Uncalled  by  Hbaten,  had  rashly  died, 
The  burial  of  the  suicide. 

Where  the  road  from  the  Dover  Mills 
Meets  the  ways  from  the  Needham  hills, 
Where  the  Charles  its  peaceful  tide 
Spreads  o^et  a  level  long  and  wide. 
Stood  a  guide-post  old  and  brown. 
Its  rude-hewn  finger  pointing  down. 
As  if  its  use  was  to  be  the  guide 
To  the  grave  of  the  outcast  suicide. 

There,  as  the  twinkling  stars  shone  bright 
In  the  silent  calm  of  the  autumn  night, 
Spade  and  mattock  the  elders  plied. 
And  made  the  grave  of  the  suicida 
Never  a  holy  page  was  read, 
*  Never  a  word  of  prayer  was  said ; 

They  drove  the  guide-post  through  the  grave : 
May  Qon  in  mercy  the  sinner  save  1 

When  the  spring  again  came  round 

And  decked  with  cresses  the  marshy  ground. 

From  Casper's  grave  an  infimt  oak* 

Through  the  flower-besprinkled  green  sward  broke, 

And  grew  and  flourished  day  by  day 

As  the  ancient  g^de-post  rotted  away. 

And  the  farmers  tell  when  the  autumn  days 
Spread  o'er  the  hill-sides  a  smoky  haze, 
When  the  nuts  from  the  walnuts  rattle  down. 
And  the  oaks  are  glowing  with  red  and  brown. 
That  the  leaves  are  bloody  that  grow  beside 
The  grave  of  Casper  the  suicide. 

*  TBI  legend  here  given  Is  curreot  among  the  farmert,  and  the  oak  li  still  standing  near  the  cornvr 
of  the  aathor*s  lawn,  on  the  banks  of  Charles  Hirer.—  Eorroa. 
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BEING       THE      HI8T0R7      OP      CHARLES       ELIAS      PARKINSON. 

BT     BICHABD     B.     KIMBALL,     AUTHOB     Or     BT.     LXOKB. 

'Mialilte  dm  not  fur  mj  complexion.'— MimcsAVT  of  Vanoi. 
CHAPTER  FOURTEENTH. 

That  sudden  awakening  to  the  truth:  that  instantaneous  perception  of 
what  has  long  been  directly  under  our  notice  unrevealed :  the  Tail  lifted :  the 
sight  quickened,  and  lo !  we  stand  aghast  with  terror  at  the  discovery. 

We  think  we  can  bear  no  more  when  under  the  weight  of  a  great  calamity ; 
but  we  can  bear  more  always  —  while  we  live  (afterward^  it  is  our  consolation 
that  the  weary  are  at  rest)  we  can  always  bear  more,  but  we  might  not  be  able 
to  sustain  too  great  a  load  of  anticipated  trouble.  Therefore,  I  conclude  this  oc- 
casional dulness  of  vision,  this  absence  of  apprehension  to  be  a  wise  and  bene- 
ficent provision  of  God's  providence.  But  the  time  comes.  We  pass  rapidly 
through  the  struggle,  and  then  accept  the  fresh  burden. 

*  Wb  beg  to  tender  our  thanka  to  various  friends  and  correspondentB  who  hare  placed  at  oar 
dispoial  dirers  startling  communications  with  which  to  enrich  our  *  RevelaUons/  We  frankly  admit  we 
shall  not  publish  any  tUng  half  so  '  thrilling '  as  many  of  these  propoeed  histories  —  the  one  relating  to 
a  weU>known  stock'broker,  for  example.  And  we  deMare  It  U  out  of  no  disrespect,  or  want  of  proper 
appreciation,  that  we  are  forced  to  decline  such  kind  offers  of  assistance.  Mr.  Pabubsom  has  his  own 
story  to  tell — his  own  story  and  nobody  *s  else.  The  tale  Is  not  a  patch-work ;  and  whatever  shall  be  its 
merits  or  demerits,  It  is  the  record  of  a  single  career.  We  have,  howvrer,  received  one  letter,  addressed 
to  the  Editor  of  the  Kbickbbocbkb,  a  UtUe  out  of  the  ordinary  course,  which  we  conclude  to  present 
wiUiout  Qommeni— Edftob  Mbmoibs. 

'Madu»H  Jvtnw,  TKurMdmv. 

*  Dbab  Mb.  Editob  :  I  want  to  write  you  a  few  words  aJtoul  the  story  you  are  printing,  called  *  Reve- 
latlona  of  Wall-Street.*  Mamma  has  made  me  read  it,  because  she  says  It  is  «o  natural,  and  makes  her 
think  of  the  time  when  papa  failed  (we  are  all  right  now)  and  tJu  had  to  sell  her  carriage  and  horses 
Just  as  poor  Mrs.  Pabkibson  did.  Beside,  she  sayi  rtie  knew  Mrs.  Pabkibsob,  though  that  was  n*t  her 
real  name,  and  she  knows  the  Oocloibos,  too,  and  that  la  n*t  their  real  name  either.  But  I  am  wander- 
ing firom  what  I  was  going  to  say.  Really,  I  have  tried  to  read  every  vord  of  It,  for  mamma  won*t  let 
me  ekim  ;  and  I  must  confess  that  all  those  long  stories  about  suits  and  sheriflb  and  assignments  and 
ball  and  I  do  n*t  know  what  else,  do  not  interest  me  one  bit.  Papa  says  it  is  because  I  am  not  old 
enough,  (I  was  seventeen  in  January,)  and  that  if  I  live  to.be  married  and  have  a  family,  (what  an 
idea !)  I  wiU  appreciate  It ;  and  he  says,  too,  the  author  evidently  understands  business  and  all  that  sort 
of  thing,  and  writes/ocfa  too,  which  I  think  is  shocking ;  but  I  do  nH  want  to  wait  till  I  am  BUurled  and 
have  a  family  (how  papa  does  make  me  blush  sometimes  I)  before  I  can  eojoy  reading  what  ma  says 
I  must  read  ;  so  I  am  going  to  ask  you  to  have  the  author  write  some  more  about  Miss  SrBVBKSOB  and 
that  poor,  bare-footed  girl  on  the  pavement  I  assure  you  I  am  the  only  young  lady  of  all  my  ac- 
quaintance who  has  read  the  *  RevelaUons,*  and  I  should  not  have  got  half  through  the  first  chapter  if 
I  had  had  my  own  way ;  but  I  do  think  if  the  author  would  only  write  a  nice  story  about  Miss  Stbvbbbob 
and  that  poor  girl,  all  our  set  would  read  it,  for  I  think  I  knov)  who  Miss  Stbvbbbob  is,  (she 's  married 
now,  is  n*t  she?)  and  I  gueee  I  know  who  eome  body  eUe  is,  too,  who  used  to  caU.  ...  I  won*t  say 
what  I  was  going  to,  but  I  will  stop  short,  for  I  know  you  are  tired  of  me  by  this  time.  I  do  n*t  sign  my 
name  to  this,  for  it  would  frighten  me  to  death  did  I  think  you  kn«w  who  I  am ;  but  I  have  told  you  the 
truth  Just  the  same.  ■  Ooodrby.  Ladba  C.  D , 

*  P.  Sl  :  Hbbbistta  M has  Just  called  on  me.    I  have  showed  her  this  note,  and  she  is  looking 

over  my  shoulder  now.    She  says :  *  Tell  the  man  if  there  Is  not  going  to  be  a  low  affair  In  it^  that  it 
wo&^t  taJfce,  that^s  poe^  L.  G.  D.* 
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My  wife  was  Ijing  on  tho  bed  when  I  entered  the  room.    I  approached  her. 

*  Charles,  I  do  not  feel  as  well  as  usual.' 

It  was  enough.  For  now  regarding  her  with  solicitude,  I  saw  what  I  won- 
dered I  had  not  pcrceiycd  before :  that  she  was  much  changed.  Her  cough 
sounded  sepulchral ;  she  said  her  side  pained  her  so  much  she  was  forced  to  lie 
down.  I  sat  on  the  side  of  the  bed,  and  took  her  hand  within  mine  and  gazed 
in  her  face.  It  was  the  most  unhappy  moment  of  my  life.  She  saw  my  emo- 
tion and  smiled.  ^  Do  not  look  so  anxious,*  she  exclaimed.  *  It  is  only  a  fresh 
cold  I  took  last  evening  which  gives  mo  this  pain.  Otherwise  I  am  perfectly 
well  Now,  pray  do  not  be  foolishly  anxious ;  you  will  make  me  imagine  my- 
self ilL' 

I  rallied  and  attempted  to  speak  cheerfully ;  but  presently  I  left  the  room 
and  sent  for  Dr.  Chadwick,  our  family  physician.  He  came  promptly,  and  said 
it  was  a  slight  attack  of  pleurisy.  He  did  not  appear  alarmed ;  made  the  usual 
prescriptions  and  went  away.  The  next  day  she  was  better,  and  soon  she  was 
able  to  leave  her  room  and  come  to  the  table  as  usuaL  But  my  attention  was 
aroused.  I  watched  my  wife  with  an  anxiety  that  I  cannot  describe.  I  saw 
tiut  her  cough  grew  more  harassing,  that  her  strength  was  diminishing.  I  re- 
called the  ikct  that  her  mother  died  of  consumption,  and  one  of  her  sisters,  al- 
though till  now  my  wife's  health  had  been  excellent  and  she  had  never  ex- 
hibited the  least  tendency  to  this  insidious  malady.  Trouble  had  brought  on 
weariness  of  the  spirit :  and  the  enemy  had  entered  by  the  weakest  side. 

I  began  to  pray  earnestly.  I  would  retire  away  by  myself  and  on  my 
knees  implore  God  to  spare  my  wife's  life  —  only  her  life.  Strip  us  of  all  we 
had:  leave  us  utterly  destitute,  but  take  her  not  away.  Merciful  Father, 
take  her  not  away  from  us.  The  failure,  the  subsequent  misfortunes,  all  the 
vexations  and  miseries  which  followed,  what  were  these  noio  f  Give  us  the 
most  humble  home  —  the  meanest  abode ;  let  me  live  and  earn  our  support  by 
day-labor,  but  let  her  live  too.  Is  this  blow  to  be  added  to  what  has  come  on 
me  T    And  I  strove,  agonizing,  yes  agonizing  in  prayer  to  Gon. 

It  was  of  no  avail,  not  the  slightest.  I  called  on  our  clergyman  — a  good 
man,  a  good,  pious  man,  I  believe  —  and  I  begged  him  to  pray  for  the  recovery 
of  my  wife.  I  know  he  did  do  so  Binccrely  and  earnestly,  for  he  was  impressed 
with  the  desperate  energy  of  my  appeal.  It  did  not  serve  any  purpose. 
Fk>rence  was  worse  each  succeeding  unpleasant  day,  and  she  did  not  rally 
much  in  the  sun-shine.  I  felt  bitterly.  It  seemed  as  if  God  had  singled  me 
out  to  vent  His  vengeance  on.  Why  did  he  not  practise  on  that  hypocrite  Gould- 
ing? — on  Goulding,  who,  if  my  wife  died,  would  be  really  her  murderer.  I 
was  in  a  horrible  state  of  mind ;  I  shudder  now  when  I  look  back  to  it 

In  this  way  the  season  advanced  into  the  month  of  ApriL  I  was  doing 
every  thing  in  my  power  to  prepare  for  the  first  day  of  May.  On  that  day  we 
were  to  leave  our  house  for  the  one  I  had  rented  *up-town.'  I  had  endeavored 
to  conceal  from  my  wife  that  I  entertained  any  apprehension  vrith  r^ard  to  her 
health.  The  physician  was  always  cheerful.  I  essayed  once  or  twice  to  ask 
him  his  opinion,  but  the  words  died  on  my  lips  without  utterance.  My  bitter- 
neaa  of  feeling  was  in  no  degree  softened,  indeed  I  think  it  increased  daily.     I 
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had  discontinued  my  prayers  since  I  saw  they  were  not  to  be  answered.  I  felt 
as  if  I  did  not  care  what  God  did  with  me,  now  that  the  gates  of  death  were  to 
close  on  Florence ;  for  she  seemed  since  she  became  so  weak  and  delicate,  to  be 
the  young  girl  I  had  wooed  in  our  natire  village  many  years  before.  A  tender 
and  a  youthful  expression  overspread  her  features.  Looking  at  her,  I  would 
ask  myself:  ^Is  this  the  promised  end?^  And  I  would  go  aside,  not  to  pray, 
but  to  shed  tears  of  anguish  —  tears  which  hardened  my  heart  instead  of  re- 
lieving it,  and  led  me  to  feel  that  I  was  ready  to  *  curse  God  and  die.' 

All  the  while  I  attended  to  whatever  was  necessary  for  me  to  do — to  wit, 
the  various  suits  of  Bulldog,  occasional  meetings  with  our  assignee,  and  consul- 
tations with  Mr.  Glynn  as  to  the  foreclosure  of  the  premises  we  lived  on.  I  en- 
deavored to  induce  him  to  purchase  the  house ;  but  this  he  declined  to  do,  not 
wishing  more  property  in  real  estate.  He  consented,  however,  to  permit  the 
house  to  be  rented  for  one  year,  without  interference  on  the  part  of  the  pur- 
chaser under  the  mortgage,  and  would  also  accommodate  me  as  to  the  time  of 
sale  and  in  any  other  matter  which  should  not  impair  the  security.  By  selling 
under  the  mortgage,  all  possible  dispute  as  to  title  would  be  removed,  since  a 
deed  on  the  foreclosure  would  dispose  of  any  question  under  the  sherifTs  sale 
by  Bulldog ;  at  the  same  time,  since  the  buyer  would  know  that  the  property 
mttst  come  to  the  hammer,  he  would  not  be  likely  to  arrange  in  advance  for  its 
purchase  at  a  sum  certain,  preferring  to  attend  the  sale  and  bid  for  it. 

I  said  I  attended  to  my  necessary  business.  I  did  so  mechanically,  without 
the  slightest  interest  in  the  work.  I  say  mechanically,  yet  with  that  species 
of  energy  which  indifference  to  whatever  may  happen  always  produces :  with  a 
singular  forecast  and  shrewdness  too,  begotten  of  the  same  cause.  I  was 
moody,  it  is  true,  and  at  times  harsh,  but  I  had  no  more  perturbations.  The 
appearance  of  the  sherifif  with  a  dozen  warrants  of  arrest,  or  the  placing  of  a 
dozen  keepers  inside  my  house  (except  it  might  come  to  the  knowledge  of  Flo- 
rence) would  not  have  stirred  my  blood  to  an  extra  pulsation.  I  took  a  species 
of  grim  delight  in  encountering  Bulldog  and  sternly  looking  him  out  of  counte- 
nance. The  fellow  was  not  lacking  in  knowledge  of  human  nature.  Ho  per- 
ceived I  was  at  bay,  and  he  wisely  took  care  not  to  expose  himself  unneces- 
sarily. He  kept  on,  nevertheless,  with  the  steady  prosecution  of  his  various 
suits  and  counter-suits,  but  he  no  longer  attempted  any  personal  annoyance. 
I  believe  I  have  stated  that  Govdding  was  an  elder  in  the  church  we  were  in  the 
habit  of  attending.  Lndeed  our  pew  was  directly  in  front  of  his.  Latterly  I 
was  careful  to  be  at  church  regularly,  that  I  might,  as  opportunity  occurred, 
catch  his  eye. and  disturb  him  by  my  contemptuous  expression.  I  would 
sometimes  take  pains  to  stop  as  we  were  leaving  the  church  and  speak  to  a 
mutual  acquaintance  with  whom  Goulding  was  ahready  conversing,  and  enjoy 
his  retreat  on  my  coming  up.  Once  I  saw  him  going  into  the  *  lecture-room  * 
to  attend  the  Thursday  evening  prayer-meeting,  and  I  followed  him  in  and  took 
a^seat  beside  him — a  front-seat,  such  as  he  loved  to  select  Presently  ^e  was 
called  to  lead  in  prayer.  He  attempted  to  go  on  in  his  usual  glib  and  unctuous 
manner,  thanking  the  Lobo  for  all  His  mercies,  and  following  with  a  recital  of  a 
fearful  catalogue  of  sins,  of  which  he  claimed  to  be  guilty,  (had  he  been  aocusMi 
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of  committing  the  least  in  the  list,  he  would  have  resented  it  with  fierce  indig- 
nation,)  and  triumphantly  yindicating  his  right  to  be  esteemed  before  his 
Makbb  as  the  chief  of  sinners.  I  perceived,  however,  that  (Moulding  was  con- 
siderably  embarrassed  by  my  presence.  It  was  evident  that  wiiile  he  was  pray- 
ing, some  peculiar  magnetic  relation  was  springing  up  between  him  and  the 
man  seated  next  to  him —  myself.  He  was  not  now  in  his  counting-room  dic- 
tating terms  which  should  cause  no  matter  what  amount  of  distress  and  sorrow, 
but  in  the  house  of  Gon,  where  his  rdle  was  to  be  sanctimonious,  exhibiting 
the  calm  serenity  of  a  Christian  character :  dear,  wise,  good  Mr.  Goulding. 
Now,  to  have  the  man  he  was  so  wickedly  persecuting^  and  whom  he  was  re- 
solved to  destroy,  present  at  an  exhibition  intended  for  his  own  peculiar  au- 
dience :  not  only  present,  but  evidently  by  special  design,  in  close  proximity ; 
a  critic  on  his  words  and  sentences,  an  utter  disbeliever  in  their  sincerity ; 
this  had  the  effect,  as  I  have  said,  to  establish  between  Mr.  Goulding  and  me  a 
magnetic  relation ;  and  in  so  doing,  displaced  his  relations  with  the  listening 
saints  around  the  house.     Goulding  kMW  I  was  saying  to  him  in  my  heart : 

*  Hypocrite  !  who  devourest  widows*  houses,  and  for  a  pretence  makes  long 
prayer.'  He  stammered,  he  became  confused ;  he  prayed  that  *  Satan  might 
continue  to  have  dominion  over  us.'  That  *  we  all  might  have  our  portion  in 
the  lake  which  burneth  with  everlasting  fire ! '  The  audience,  though  solemnly 
composed  to  worship,  began  to  prick  up  their  ears ;  a  few  turned  their  heads 
toward  their  elder,  who  was  evidently  wrestling  in  prayer  and  apparently 
getting  the  worst  of  it.  Goulding  became  more  and  more  confused,  plui^ed 
from  one  bog  to  another,  until  he  was  forced  to  wind  up  in  much  confusion  and 
in  a  profuse  perspiration  before  he  had  completed  half  his  usual  performance. 
Por  the  first  time  in  his  life  he  had  made  a  failure,  and  I  enjoyed  his  discom- 
fiture. 

I  have  no  doubt  the  reader  will  consider  this  either  a  puerile  or  a  wicked 
exhibition  of  my  nature.  Doubtless  it  was  both.  But  I  repeat,  my  design  is 
to  give  a  literal  account  of  what  occurred,  and  to  show  precisely  into  what  a 
state  of  mind  I  had  gradually  fallen. 

CHAPTER    FIFTEENTH. 

I  FBLT  ashamed  —  I  hardly  knew  why — as  I  went  home.  Should  my  wife 
ask  me  where  I  had  been,  what  would  I  say  ?  However,  with  the  satisikctron 
I  enjoyed  in  witnessing  Goulding's  perturbation,  I  did  not  allow  that  to  disturb 
me  much. 

When  I  entered  the  parlor,  Florence  was  reclining  on  the  sofa  quite  alone. 
She  welcomed  me  as  I  came  in  with  unusual  tenderness. 

*■  Will  you  hand  me  the  Biblb  f '  she  said. 

I  did  so. 

*MayIreadtoyou?' 

•po.' 

She  read  a  portion  of  the  address  of  the  Aliciqbtv  to  Job,  oommenctQg : 

*  Who  is  this  that  darkeneth  counsel  by  words  without  knowledge  ? '  When 
she  had  finished,  she  begged  me  to  sit  near  her.     She  took  my  hand,  held  it  in 
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both  of  hers,  looked  anxiously  in  my  lace,  and  said :  *  Charles,  here  on  this 
spot  and  at  this  time,  we  must  not,  0  Charles !  we  mutt  not  make  any  mis- 
take, it  eanTiot  be,  with  loss  of  fortune,  of  home,  of  friends,  you  are  also  to 
lose  your  &ith  in  Gbn's  goodness  and  justice  and  lore.  Then,  indeed,  all  is 
lost.  I  haye  regarded  you,  my  husband,  of  late  with  trembling ;  I  have  watehed 
you  anxiously  until  your  very  thoughts  are  clear  to  me.  In  what  you  have 
passed  through  I  have  been  unable  to  gire  you  any  aid,  except  the  little  my 
sympathy  afforded.  Now,  it  seems  to  me  that  I  shall  no  longer  be  useless ; 
now  I  can  endeavor  to  dispel  those  unnatural  thoughts  which  are  breeding 
around  your  heart,  which  will  produce  blight  and  gangrene  and  death.  Oh ! 
no,  no  I  You  shall  not  cast  off  your  only  hope.  Goi>  be  praised,  I  still  live 
to  compel  you  to  come  with  me — your  Florence-  You  will  not  hesitate.  You 
would  never  desert  me,  should  dangers  and  terrors  and  death  threaten  ;  you 
will  not  desert  me  now  when  I  lead  you  where  you  shall  find  peace  and  Joy.' 

My  wife  contmued  to  plead  eloquently  that  I  would  dismiss  all  bittemess 
of  feeling  and  not  permit  my  misfortunes  to  pervert  my  moral  nature.  .  .  . 
I  heard  her  in  silence. 

There  is  a  wayward  element  within  our  bosoms  compelling  us  to  hold  out 
moodily  against  the  entreaties  and  prayers  of  those  we  love.  It  is  a  portion  of 
the  *  ancient  leaven*  still  Undigested,  which  has  for  its  essence,  'I  am  the  spirit 
which  ever  resists.^  It  has  wrecked  many  a  soul,  and  grows  more  potent 
where  apparently  there  is  least  opportunity  or  reason  for  its  existence.  It  bo- 
comes  hardened  and  obdurate  under  kindness,  like  flint  under  entreaty,  nurs- 
ing itself  with  the  devil's  own  nutriment,  indifference  and  scorn. 

While  my  wife  was  addressing  me  so  tenderly  and  so  eloquently,  I  felt  tUs 
spirit  gradually  taking  possession  of  me.  I  was  quite  conscious  all  the  while, 
but  it  was  the  consciousness  of  one  oppressed  by  nightmare.  I  so  hr  con- 
trolled myself  (strange  to  say,)  as  to  resolve  while  I  was  exhibiting  these 
wicked  manifestations  of  the  evil  one,  that  I  would  yield  in  the  end.  But  to 
do  this  became  harder  every  moment. 

At  last  Florence  paused,  discouraged,  despairing.  Clasping  her  hands 
tightly  together,  she  sat  and  looked  at  me  mournfully.  Then  resistance  was 
at  its  height ;  for  presently  I  saw  the  young  giii  who  had  stood  beside  me  in 
the  village  church  one  bright  June  morning — sawonfyher.  The  moisture 
gathered  in  my  eyes ;  the  devil's  wand  was  brokeii,  and  I  exclaimed :  *  Pshaw ! 
what  has  been  the  matter  with  me,  Florence ;  quite  beside  mysell  There,  I 
am  sane — sane  1  God  bless  you,  Florence,  and  whatever  befiUls  us,  let  His 
name  be  praised.' 

The  spell  was  dissolved,  the  gangrene  cut  out,  the  plague-spot  eradicated, 
and  I  saved — saved,  it  is  true,  to  live  on  under  intense  suffwing  a  life  of 
wretchedness ;  but  never  forgetting  there  is  a  Ood  who  reigns,  and  never  dis- 
trusting His  wisdom  or  providence.  All  this  was  the  woric  of  Florence  —  her 
last  work,  her  last  loved  work. 

VOL.  LVn.  35 
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CHAPTEB    SIXTEENTH. 

I  SUCCEEDED  in  renting  the  house  to  a  good  tenant  at  a  fair  price,  with  the 
consent  of  Mr.  Gljnn  that  it  should  be  sold  subject  to  the  rights  of  the  lessee 
for  that  year.  This  would  keep  the  interest  on  the  mortgage  paid  and  leave 
something  towMrd  our  support 

The  person  who  took  the  house  had  himself  failed  in  business  three  years 
previous,  and  was  my  debtor  for  about  a  thousand  dollars.  He  had  made  a 
respectable  compromise,  and  I  had  been  among  the  first  to  sign  off.  His  af- 
fairs had  taken  a  successful  turn  ;  he  had  made  money  fast,  and  was  now,  as 
he  thought,  able  to  take  an  expensive  establishment 

The  habits  of  our  countrymen  are  a  mystery  to  Europeans.  Among  the 
latter  exists  always  a  horror  of  coming  to  want^  or  as  the  French  express  iiy 
de  tomber  en  misere.  The  first  thought  is  to  provide  some  income,  be  it  ever 
so  small,  which  shall  be  certain  and  permanent.  They  look  with  amazement 
on  what  they  term  our  reckless  disregard  of  the  future,  and  wonder  at  the  lavish 
expenditure  of  persons  who  have  no  receipts  beyond  what  they  earn  from  year 
to  year.  .  As  is  usual,  both  are  right,  both  wrong.  There  is  not  in  this  coun- 
try, owing  to  the  innumerable  opportunities  for  getting  on,  based  on  its  fresh 
and  varied  resources,  the  same  necessity  for  that  careful  and  provident  pro- 
vision for  the  future  which  exists  in  the  old  world.  Here  a  young  man,  well 
educated  and  in  good  health,  and  of  ordinary  capacity,  feels  no  need  of  the  ne- 
cessity for  capital  to  enable  him  to  rise.  All  he  requires  is  honesty,  activity 
and  perseverance.  We  all  understand  this,  and  it  makes  us  less  thoughtful  of 
what  is  to  come.  Unfortunately,  it  does  more :  it  makes  us  thoughtless,  and 
too  often  reckless  in  money  matters.  It  leads  to  various  extravagances,  which 
produce  strong  contrasts  from  year  to  year  in  the  fortunes  of  our  ever-shifting 
population.  But  there  is  a  salutary  result  at  the  bottom.  Providence  makes 
no  mistakes.  Although  we  subject  ourselves  to  the  criticism  of  that  prudent 
philosophy  which  teaches 

<  A  piv  a  day,  a  groat  a  year, 
^  A  penny  saved  is  two-pence  clear ; ' 

still,  let  it  never  be  foigotten  that  the  sanguine  and  the  restless  are  a  neceniiy 
in  a  new  country,  and  indeed  are  natural  products  of  the  soiL  It  is  the  san- 
guine and  the  restless  who  make  a  nation  great  An  old  business  oonununity  are 
not  competent  critics  of  the  new.  While  Wall-street  would  not  be  content  with 
the  slow  and  steady  gains  of  'Change  Alley,  the  latter  regards  with  horror  the 
precarious  tenure  with  which  here  our  money>kings  hold  their  wealth  and  sway. 
It  was,  therefore,  with  no  feeling  of  surprise  that  I  found  Mr.  Williams  an 
applicant  for  our  house ;  nor  yet  with  any  feeling  of  jealousy  or  chagrin.  We 
both  had  had  our  struggles,  and  were  about  ta  change  places.  Something  more 
than  that,  to  be  sure,  since  I  was  not  in  the  favorable  position  of  being  freed 
ttom  embarrassment  As  it  was,  I  experienced  no  heart-burnings  nor  foolisfa 
regrets.  It  was  true  it  occurred  to  me  that  there  was  due  from  Williams  over 
three  hundred  dollars.  Ought  he  not  to  pay  it  ?  I  had  released  hhn,  but  how 
far  was  he  morally  bound  T  This  is  a  question  which  has  been  a  good  deal 
mooted.    There  are  those  theoretical  moralists  who  do  not  entertain  a  sotitaiy 
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practical  notion,  who  hold  that  a  man  is  bound  to  toil  all  his  life  for  the  pur- 
pose of  attempting  to  pay  a  legal  debt  in  full.  Now,  I  admit  it  is  most  agreea- 
ble to  be  able  to  do  so ;  and  when  it  is  done  it  is  yery  apt  to  be  heralded  by  a 
flourish  of  trumpets,  and  a  proclamation  of  how  the  honest  man  has  paid  his 
hundred  cents  on  the  dollar,  and  interest,  although  he  had  been  released !  It 
will  be  discovered,  I  think,  on  investigation,  that  those  who  have  done  this  had 
an  abundance  left  after  making  payment.  Sometimes  this  is  done  out  of 
policy,  often  doubtless  from  a  feeling  of  pride,  and  often  it  may  be  from  a  con- 
scientious sense  of  duty.  My  own  opinion  is,  that  when  in  the  chances  of 
trade  losses  honestly  occur  which  render  a  compromise  necessary,  this  should 
be  absolutely  as  well  as  legally  regarded  as  final.*  Every  merchant  in 
his  time  releases  a  large  sum  to  his  debtors,  and  in  the  long  run  things  are 
pretty  equitably  balanced.  I  do  not  believe  any  reader  of  mine  who  happened 
to  take  advantage  of  the  general  bankrupt  law  of  1841,  feels  it  to  be  his  duty 
to  have  toiled  laboriously  since  then  to  pay  up  old  scores.  Neither  is  it  a  good 
policy  in  affairs  that  he  should  do  so.  The  Hebrews  understood  this,  and  it 
led  them  to  provide  a  year  of  jubilee.  I  recollect  some  years  ago,  one  of  our 
merchants,  whose  name  is  still  associated  with  all  that  is  upright  and  honoriv- 
ble  in  commercial  dealing,  and  first  in  enterprises  of  benevolence,  was  said, 
a  long  time  after  his  failure,  to  have  paid  all  his  obligations  in  full  with  interest. 
He  was  an  acquaintance,  and  I  felt  sufficiently  intimate  with  him  to  ask  if  this 
were  so,  and  learned  that  he  had  a  partner  at  the  time,  and  subsequently  after 
getting  again  into  successful  business  had  paid  Tiis  half  of  the  general  indebt- 
edness in  full.  Really  he  was  not  only  legally  but  morally  bound,  if  bound  at 
all,  to  pay  the  whole ;  he  had  taken  one  of  many  views  of  the  subject,  and  it 
does  by  no  means  disturb  my  own  theory  of  the  hazards,  the  philosophy  and 
the  morals  of  trade. 

I  quickly  discarded,  therefore,  any  latent  idea  that  Mr.  Williams,  because 
he  was  now  doing  a  prosperous  business,  ought  to  volunteer  payment  of  the 
balance  of  his  old  debt  Practical  application  is  the  true  touchstone,  and  with 
this  I  felt  content  to  let  Mr.  Williams  pass  in  honor  *scot  free.**  The  lease 
was  signed  and  nothing  remained  but  for  him  to  take  possession  on  the  first  of 
May.  Mr.  Norwood  endeavored  to  make  a  sale  of  my  wife's  furniture  to  him, 
for  most  of  it  would  be  inappropriate  in  our  new  abode,  but  in  this  he  was  un- 
successful. Mr.  Williams  had  already  considerable  of  his  own,  and  for  the  rest 
Mrs.  Williams  wished  to  purchase  new  furniture.  The  carpets,  however,  he 
would  take. 

I  walked  up  and  down  over  the  house  endeavoring  to  ascertain  by  what  ar- 


*  Ws  feel  bound  to  defer  in  a  meuare  to  Mr.  Parkiuboii^s  opinion  of  the  moral  or  honorary  liability 
OB  a  discharged  debt,  In  view  of  lila  large  experience,  and  the  attention  he  baa  devoted  to  the  subject. 
We  admit  it  la  presented  in  a  new  light,  and  conacientiouflly  presented.  But  we  confess  it  dlsturba  our 
nerves  somewhat.  We  have  been  accustomed  to  regard  business  obligations  as  always  binding,  and 
the  act  of  grace  by  an  indulgent  creditor  as  no  way  morally  releasing  the  debtor.  Perhaps  we  did  not 
sufficiently  talce  into  account  the  fact  that  matters  of  trade  are  founded  on  conventional  rules,  having 
for  their  basis  a  wise  and  liberalizing  policy. 

AgaiB,  if  free  pardon  obtains  under  Ck)D*8  dlspensatioo,  it  need  not  b«  laconftistent  with  man's 
method.  It  is,  however,  a  questloa  for  the  conscience  of  each  individual,  and  thus  we  take  leave  of  it. 
—Editor  Mbmoihs. 
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rangement  of  certain  articles  in  our  new  abode  I  could  preMrre  a  semblance  of 
our  old  home.  I  am  not  only  greatly  attached  to  lecalitieCi  bat  to  spedBc 
things :  a  chair,  a  table,  a  book-case,  for  ezanqple.  In  my  heart  is  associated 
with  such  objects,  the  scenes  and  incidents  which  hare  occurred  daxing 
their  occupation.  It  is  hard  to  part  from  what  use  has  made  us  familiar 
with ;  add  to  this  the  thousand  little  occurrences  closely  connected  with 
one's  household  furniture.  Here  on  this  sofii  your  little  ones  have  climbed 
about  you ;  erery  piece  of  porcelain  reminds  you  of  happy  scenes  around  the 
table  ;  the  arm-chair,  what  a  history  in  the  ann-chair  I  Are  these  ncyt  all 
friends,  mute  it  is  true,  but  pleasant  to  the  si^t,  happy  in  the  memory — the 
very  lares  and  penates  of  your  home  ?  Think  of  an  auctioneer  rudely  takiag 
up  one  of  these  dear  objects,  exhibiting  it  to  a  gaping  crowd,  and  urgmg  with 
professional  volubility  an  increase  of  offers.  There,  he  has  seised  your  wift^$ 
pretty  sewing-chair :  a  little  beauty,  a  birth-day  present  when  expense  was  not 
thought  of.  It  is  passed  around  among  a  curious  crowd ;  rarious  remarks  are 
elicited  Tou  can  hear  yourself  abused  for  your  extravaganca  Big,  coarse 
Mrs.  Easton,  who  weighs  two  hundred  and  forty  pounds,  undertakes  to  at  in 
it,  and  is  vexed  because  the  chair  is  too  small  fbr  her ;  for  by  her  own  acoooat 
she  was  crazy  after  it  Then  a  joke  is  perpetrated,  and  the  sale  goes  on.  All 
this  is  not  very  pleasant  to  a  sensitive  person,  who  loves  to  cherish  his  sssociar 
tions,  and  who  makes  his  surroundings  dear  to  him  as  a  part  and  portioii  of 
his  daily  life. 

My  reflections  were  something  after  this  sort  as  I  walked  muslngiy  over 
the  house.  I  did  not  call  Florence  into  the  consultation.  Why  ?  I  did  not 
dare  confess  why.  But  I  found  myself  selecting  many  little  things  I  kanr 
were  no  longer  of  use  to  her,  but  which  were  dear  to  me  because  she  had  used 

them 

I  had  previously  consulted  with  Mr.  Norwood  as  to  what  and  how  mudi 
the  law  permitted  me  to  hold.  I  had  read  the  generous  list  prepared  by  <Kir 
law-makers,  including  *all  necessary  pork,  bee^  fish,  flour  and  vegetables 
actually  provided  for  family  use ;  and  necessary  fhel  for  the  use  of  tbe  lamily 
for  sixty  days,*  etc.  etc.  etc.,  and  which  concludes  with  a  later  and  more 
humane  provision  exempting  *  in  addition  '  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars' 
worth  of  articles.*    Whatever  should  be  the  result  of  the  litigation  with  BuD- 

*  To  that  portion  of  our  reader*  who  redde  wlthla  the  charmed  preelncta  of  veU-iBV«sted  veefil. 
who  are  '  gorgeously  apparelled,  and  live  delicatelj ; '  to  whom  the  Idea  of  a  reatrleted  want  woald  be 
a  ooyeltj  \  we  present  a  cariosity  in  literature :  to  wit,  an  extract  from  the  Statute  Book  of  the  State  ef 
New-Toric  which  specifies  what  property  Is  exempt  from  levy  and  sale  under  ezeeotioD.  Stnccreiy  de 
we  hope  they  win  never  be  forced  upon  a  more  Intimate  knowledge  of  its  oontenls  than  the  hare 
perusal  will  now  afford.  It  will  be  seen  these  proTlslons  are  Intended  to  fkvor  thoae  who  dw«H  te 
the  country  where  faror  is  less  needed  than  in  town.  A  poor  man  in  the  dty  of  Nev-Tork  would  flad 
some  dilBouIty  In  keeping  a  cow,  ten  sheep,  two  swine,  and  the  necessary  food  for  them ;  albeit,  the  law 
permits  him  to  do  so.  We  think  some  compensation  diould  be  provided  for  restdents  of  <dti«B  by  wiy 
of  additional  items  in  the  exempt  list,  as  an  oibet  to  these  indulgenees  to  the  eountry. 

PBOPBBTT  BXBXPT  FROM  LETT  AND  SALE  UKDBB  BZBCUTIOV. 

1.  *  All  splnnhig-wheels,  weaving-looms  and  stoves,  put  up  or  kept  for  use  In  any  dweffln^^Hmse. 
fi.  *  The  family  Biblb,  family  pictures,  and  school-bookj,  used  by  or  In  the  fkunlly  of  sueh  persoa ; 
and  books  not  exceeding  In  value  fifty  dollars,  which  are  kept  and  used  as  part  of  Ihnilly  Bbrary. 
a.  *  A  seal  or  pew  occopied  by  sach  person  or  his  family  In  «ny  honae  or  place  of  public  woniiii». 
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dog,  I  had  a  riffht  to  certain  specific  things,  and  this  certain  amount  in  Talue 
in  furniture  besida  With  what  could  legally  be  held  by  my  wile,  added  to 
it,  our  small  tenement  would  be  neatly  furnished.  All  the  furniture  I  owned 
and  had  assigned,  would  be  sold  at  action,  together  with  such  belonging  to  her 
as  was  thought  inappropriate.  Reluctantly  in  my  mind  I  yielded  this  and  that, 
retaining  at  the  same  time  that  and  this  by  some  such  process  of  association 
as  I  bare  just  spoken  of.  Descending  again  to  the  parlors,  I  caught  sight  of 
my  wife  going  out  of  the  dining-room,  so  as  to  escape  to  her  own  apartment 
without  obserration.  I  knew  very  well  that  she  was  about  to  lie  down,  and 
did  not  wish  to  attract  my  attention.  , 

I  received  a  letter  the  next  day  from  the  owner  of  the  house  I  proposed  to 
occupy.  It  was  courteous  in  terms,  but  conveyed  to  me  his  decision,  that  he 
should  require  security  for  the  rent  This  was  only  reasonable,  but  it  galled 
me  nevertheless.  I  whose  note  a  little  before  was  so  *  undoubted ; '  whose 
paper  was  considered,  in  the  present  parlance  of  the  street,  'gilt-edged ; '  who 
received  the  coi^ratulations  of  bank  officers  and  wealthy  financiers  for  my 
eminent  success  in  affairs,  to  be  called  on  to  give  security  for  three  hundred 
and  fifty  dollars  I  That  was  only  eighty-seven  dollars  and  fifty  cents  per 
quarter,  and  security  wanted.  Well,  was  that  not  a  fair  indication  that  my 
future  landlord,  himself  a  shrewd  man,  taking  all  things  into  consideration,  had 
decided  that  the  chancer  toere  against  my  paying  him  his  rent  f  Thercforp  he 
asked  security.  This  conclusion  was  not  more  encouraging  to  my  hopes  than 
the  demand  itself  was  to  my  pride ;  but  it  was  idle  to  resent  it  Necessity  is  a 
great  leveller.  If  I  was  to  have  a  roof  over  my  head,  I  must  comply  with  the 
conditions.     *  Beggars  must  not  be  choosers.* 

Who  would  *  go '  my  security  ?  That  was  the  point  To  whom  could  I 
apply  ?  Out  of  all  my  friends,  out  of  all  those  ^oar  *  five  hundred,'  who  had 
enjoyed  the  hospitality  of  my  house ;  who  had  begged  mo  to  command  their 
services  on  any  and  every  occasion,  to  any  and  every  amount ;  who  would  be 
security  that  I  would  faithfully  pay  eighty-seven  dollars  and  fifty  cents  each 
and  every  three  months  for  the  space  of  one  year  ? 

Echo  answered,  *  Who!^ 

What  nonsense,  such  reflections !  Those  friends  of  yours  took  you  as  you 
toere.  No  clause  in  the  articles  provided  for  your  bankruptcy ;  before,  it  was 
fair  'give  and  take,'  now  it  is  all  on  one  side.  Tou  might  command  them,  to 
be  sure,  but  they  expected  to  command  you  as  well. 


4.  '  All  ibeep  to  tbe  number  of  teo,  with  their  fleeces,  and  the  jcam  or  oloth  mftnofactared  from  the 
same ;  one  cow,  two  swine,  the  necessary  food  for  them ;  all  necessary  pork,  beef,  fish,  flour  and  vege- 
tables actually  proTlded  for  family  use;  and  necessary  fiiel  for  the  use  of  the  family  for  sixty  days. 

ft.  *  AU  necessary  wearing  apparel,  beds,  bedsteads  and  bedding,  for  such  person  and  his  family ; 
arms  and  accoutrements  required  by  law  to  be  kept  by  such  person  ;  necessary  cooking  utensils  ;  one 
table ;  six  chairs ;  six  kniTcs  and  forks ;  six  plates ;  six  tearcups  and  saucers ;  one  sugar-dish ;  one 
milk-pot ;  one  tcvpot  and  six  spoons ;  one  crane  and  its  appendages ;  one  pair  of  andirons ;  and  a 
shoTel  and  tongs. 

6.  *  The  tools  and  implements  of  any  mechanic  necessary  to  the  carrying  on  of  \Am  trade,  not  ex- 
ceeding twenty-five  dollars  in  ralue.* 

A  subsequent  section,  In  addition  to  the  above  articles,  exempts  *  necessary  household  (timitare, 
worldng-tools  and  team  of  any  person  having  a  family  for  which  he  provides,  to  the  value  of  not  ex- 
ceeding one  faondred  and  fifty  doUan.* 
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Once  more  I  had  recourse  to  my  counsel,  once  more  Mr.  Norwood  proTed 
a  friend  in  need,  and  freely  became  my  guarantee. 

The  lease  was  duly  executed,  and  Mr.  Norwood  readily  accepted  as  stiretj. 
The  rooms  were  measured  for  carpets,  the  hall  for  oil-cloth,  and  yarious  ordm 
given  to  be  executed  before  the  first  of  May.  Next  came  the  preparations  for 
the  auction.  The  day  fixed  was  the  twenty-seyenth  of  April.  The  audioTi- 
eers  were  the  well-known  house  of  A.  A.  Lee  and  Company.  The  list  wis 
carefully  prepared ;  the  reserved  articles  selected ;  those  sold  to  Mr.  WiHiams 
marked  off,  and  a  correct  catalogue  printed.  Already  had  advertisements  ap- 
peared in  the  daily  papers,  of  the  magnificent  sale  of  household  furniture  tx 
No.  —  Broadway,  which  should  take  place  on  the  twenty-seventh  day  of 
April.  The  description  was  in  the  best  style  of  Lee  and  Company,  and  all  the 
concomitants  worthy  the  name  and  fame  of  those  accomplished  auctioneers. 
A  few  more  days,  and  all  would  be  going,  going,  gone  1    .     .    .     . 

CHAPTER    SBVEKTEENTS. 

Thebe  was  no  auction  at  our  house  on  the  twenty-seventh  day  of  April 
No  moving  out  of  it  on  the  first  day  of  May.  A  darkened  chamber,  a  woman 
wearing  a  professional  air  of  solemn  solicitude  near  the  bed,  careful  fbotstqis, 
voices  scarcely  above  a  whisper,  loving  countenances  mournful,  despurii^ 
were  tokens  that  some  one  *  appointed  to  die'  lay  on  that  couch,  and  thatth« 
time  drew  near. 

The  motions  and  counter-motions  with  Bulldog  were  no  longer  pressed; 
adjournments  were  consented  to  without  question ;  delay  granted  on  eiihet  side. 
For  in  that  hour  none  were  so  hardy  as  not  to  acknowledge  and  pay  respect  to 
the  approach  of  the  destroyer. 

It  was  sudden  and  swift  Another  firesh  cold  led  to  acute  infiammation  of 
the  lungs,  and  death  was  to  follow.  It  is  not  my  design  to  att^npt  to  portnj 
my  anguish  those  few  days,  nor  how  watching  by  the  bed-side  of  my  wife  I 
beheld  her  sink  and  die. 

There  are  some  of  you  who  know  what  it  is  to  hold  the  hand  of  the  one 
most  dear  to  you,  and  watch  the  feeble  pulse,  and  while  in  your  grasp  to  faaie 
it  flutter  and  stop.  It  is  a  fearful  moment,  first  filling  your  soul  with  awe  and 
terror  before  the  fountains  of  the  heart  can  be  loosed,  and  grief  come  to  yoar 
relief     The  history  would  be  impressive,  but  could  convey  no  new  impression. 

It  was  past  the  middle  of  the  afternoon,  on  the  third  day  of  May ;  a  plets- 
ant  day  with  warm  simshine  and  a  balmy  atmosphere.  I  returned  to  my 
wife's  chamber,  having  been  absent  perhaps  a  half-hour.  She  asked  me  to 
send  the  nurse  down-stairs,  and  to  tell  Alice  to  leave  the  room  for  a  fewmomwits. 
My  heart  beat  violently,  for  I  knew  Florence  designed  to  take  a  last  parting.  I 
did  as  she  desired,  and  sat  down  by  her  side ;  it  was  the  last  scene  of  the 
drama,  commencing  with  that  pleasant  little  party  in  September,  when— I 
am  foolish  to  recall  it :  let  it  pass. 

^  Charles,  it  is  coming^  we  have  little  to  say  to  each  other,  for  om*  whole 
life  has  been  rounded  from  day  to  day  by  love.  I  leave  you ;  I  leave  you  to 
encounter  misery  and  degradation,  and  what  shall  seem  disgrace,  but  throogb 
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all  you  will  preseire  your  integrity,  and  at  the  last  there  will  oome  a  season  of 
repose.  God  permits  me  to  see  this,  and  to  tell  you,  0  my  husband  1 '  .  .  . 
After  a  pause  she  continued :  *  I  hare  one  request  to  make,^  her  yoice  trembled. 
*Keep  them  together.  Keep  them  all  around  you.  Promise  me — you  will 
not  separate.' 

'  NeTer  I  while  I  have  life,  nerer ! '  I  murmured.    .... 

*  Kiss  me :  call  the  children  T    .    .    .    . 

She  died  that  evening. 

OHAPT£B    EIOETEEHTH. 

'  The  dark  sail  shifts  from  side  to  side. 
The  boat  untrimmed  admits  the  tide ; 
Borne  down,  adrift,  at  random  tost, 
The  oar  breaks  short,  the  rudder 's  lost.* 

I  NEBD  not  tell  the  reader  how,  the  morning  after  my  wife  died,  I  rose  with 
a  feeling  of  utter  insensibility  and  indifference  to  all  that  was  transpiring.  It 
seemed  as  if  the  world  should  stop  in  its  daily  ayocations,  and  I  could  not 
realize  that  its  machinery  was  in  motion  just  as  ever.  I  recollect  going  into 
the  hall,  and  mechanically  opening  the  street-door,  and  gazing  out  on  Broad- 
way. The  sun  shone  glaringly.  Why  should  the  sun  shine  any  more? 
Omnibuses  and  carriages  of  every  description  rolled  noisily  along.  Why 
were  they  not  silent?  Business  men  were  hastening  to  their  several  o£Bces 
and  counting-rooms.  How  useless !  People  of  various  conditions  would  stop 
and  exchange  cheerful  salutations  and  lively  pleasantries.  Did  they  know  she 
was  dead  ? 

So  entirely  do  we  color  and  shape  externals  out  of  our  own  profound 
egotism. 

This  period  is  generally  a  brief  one  in  the  experience  of  the  mourner,  espe- 
cially if  we  be  forced  quickly  back  into  the  current  from  which  we  were  with- 
drawn. 

Afler  the  fiineral  —  we  buried  my  wife  in  Greenwood  —  my  thoughts 
turned  by  necessity  to  my  children.  For  a  time,  however,  I  found  it  impossi- 
ble to  summon  the  least  energy  or  resolution.  My  situation  is  best  described 
by  the  lines  I  have  placed  at  the  head  of  this  chapter.  I  was  nerveless,  pur- 
poseless, r^ardless  of  the  present,  and  without  the  least  care  for  the  future. 

This  season  too  has  its  limits,  and  even  if,  unlike  my  own  case,  we  are  not 
roused  prematurely  by  stem  necessity,  the  feelings  gradually  get  into  their 
former  channels ;  the  world  which  we  regarded  with  indifference  and  disgust 
by  degrees  presents  itself  with  the  old  charm,  and  we  find  ourselves  returning 
its  smile  and  friendly  greeting.  Soon  we  forget  the  poignancy  of  that  grief 
which  held  so  complete  control  over  us ;  and  lo  I  again  we  walk  abroad,  sub- 
dued somewhat  by  our  sad  experience,  somewhat  more  timid  perhaps  in  view 
of  future  possibilities,  but  wedded  firmly  as  ever  to  our  old  habits,  enjoying 
our  old  delights,  eager  in  our  old  pursuits. 

It  was  not  very  long  before  I  became  engaged  as  determinedly  as  before, 
resisting  or  attacking  Bulldog  and  Company,  fully  resolved  that  if  I  were 
wrecked  they  should  not  benefit  by  the  disaster. 
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Ig  the  short  period  of  our  mourning  homifiating  to  hmnAii  ntitvre  f  Dmb  it 
indicate  that  it  is  capricious  and  unrefiable  ?  I  do  not  think  to.  It  woidd  be 
impossible  to  lire  in  this  world  of  ours  and  cany  aroand  always  audi  shaip 
grief.  We  may  indulge  in  a  tender  melaneholy,  softening  in  its  infineneea,  and 
do  our  duty  manfuUy,  but  it  is  pnmdential  that  the  season  of  inteoaa  aositnr 
is  but  brief 

Mr.  Williams  who  was  to  take  our  house  was  very  oonsideiite  of  our  Mtotr 
tion.  While  my  wife  was  ill,  he  sent  me  a  message  begging  that  I  would  not 
feel  the  least  concern  or  solicitude  about  not  being  able  to  give  it  up  on  the 
day.  ICrs.  Williams  felt  that  a  few  weeks  at  a  hotel  would  be  an  agreeable 
change.  When  all  was  oyer,  he  called  to  condole  with  me,  and  insisted  I 
should  take  time  and  haye  the  auction  on  the  premises,  just  as  I  had  preyiously 
intended.  I  now  attempted  to  address  myself  vigorously  to  the  task  of  fittbg 
up  the  new  house,  and  arranging  for  the  sale  of  furniture  in  the  old.  I  had 
promised  Florence  not  to  separate  myself  from  ib»  children.  Indeed  I  could 
not  haye  done  so  if  the  pledge  had  not  been  giten.  They  were  now  to  be  my 
only  soUce ;  for  them  alone  I  now  was  to  live  and  toil  and  suffar.  AUoe  ^i- 
peared  to  grow  suddenly  into  a  woman ;  she  was  so  thoughtful,  so  tender, 
so  sympathizing.  Sometimes  I  loyed  to  belieye  that  the  spirit  of  my  wife  had 
communicated  to  her  that  maturity  of  feeling  whieh  was  now  so  congenial  and 
companionable.  little  Charley  and  Anna  were  yet  too  young  to  grieye.  Iliey 
cried  when  their  mamma  was  carried  out  of  the  house ;  they  knew  they  would 
not  see  her  any  more,  but  in  a  day  or  two  they  were  playing  about  quite  as 
usual 

Again,  in  the  daily  journals  appeared  the  adyertisement  of  Lee  and  Com- 
pany, announcing  the  ^  splendid '  sale  of  household  furniture  in  Broadway.  I 
was  subjected  to  not  a  little  annoyance  by  the  calling  of  seyeral  foDale^Jriends 
to  ask  about  certain  articles  of  fiiraitare.  Each  was  desirous  to  have  boom 
trifling  memento  of  their  dear  Mrs.  Parkinson.  One  fixed  on  the  oentre4able, 
another  selected  a  fiuiteuil,  a  third  a  tea-set,  and  so  fortL  Their  purpose  in 
OHning  was  to  inquire  if  under  the  Circamstaacee,  (since  they  were  desirouB  of 
procuring  these  seyeral  objects  merely  as  souyenirs,  haying  really  no  use  fiir 
them  whateyer,)  I  could  not  consent  that  they  should  take  them  away  belbre 
the  sale,  and  at  (delicately  put  in)  a  nominal  price.  Mrs.  Amelia  Yanderkej- 
den  assured  me  it  would  giye  poor  Mrs.  Parkinson,  could  she  but  know  it — and 
perhaps  she  would  know  it  —  so  much  satis&ction  to  haye  that  particular  piece 
of  furniture  in  her  possession ;  it  had  always  been  a  favorite  with  her,  and  on 
one  occasion  (and  she  was  eloquently  minute  in  particularizing  when,  how  and 
where)  my  wife  had  actually  proposed  to  present  it  to  her,  but  she  (Mra.  Y.) 
was  really  ashamed  to  accept  it,  because  she  had  just  been  praising  it  so. 

I  had  but  one  answer  to  give  to  these  disinterested  souls,  and  that  was,  that 
I  had  no  control  whatever  over  the  furniture  or  the  sale.  I  must  refer  them  to 
Mr.  Norwood.  Whereat  I  was  subjected  to  certain  polite  but  distinct  innuflik- 
does  of  *  how  soon  husbands  were  apt  to  forget  their  poor  wives'  requests,  and 
slight  their  well-known  wishes.' 

There  was  a  very  fine  grand-action  piano  among  the  articles  to  be  sold ; 
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the  Mine  mstrumeDt  on  which  Alice  was  playing  when  the  news  arriTed  of  the 
protest  of  Wise  and  Compan/s  hills.  I  had  paid  only  the  year  before  nine 
hundred  and  fifty  dollars  for  it  Mr.  Norwood  told  me  a  friend  of  his  stood 
ready  to  pay  six  hundred  dollars^  and  would  bid  to  that  amount  if  it  was 
thought  necessary  to  sell  it  at  auction,  which  he  decided  was  the  safe  course. 
The  day  before  the  sale,  Mr.  Chandler,  a  merchant  who  claimed  to  hold  me  in 
very  high  esteem,  called,  and  in  a  very  condoling,  patronizing  tone  said :  '  Mr. 
Parkinsim,  motires  of  delicacy  will  prevent  my  attending  a  sale  which  is  the 
breaking  up  of  the  establishment  of  an  old  and  valued  friend ;  but  to  relieve 
your  mind  about  a  pretty  ei[pen6ive  article  which  will  hardly  find  a  purchaser, 
as  times  are,  I  will  si^  I  have  left  <»'ders  with  a  person  to  bid  off  your  piano 
at  four  hundred  dollars.* 

I  thanked  Mr.  Chandler  a  little  bluntly  perhaps,  but  gave  no  information 
that  he  would  probably  find  a  competitor  at  the  sale. 

*  You  know,  Mr.  Parldnsom,'  he  continued,  '  pianos  are  a  drug,  a  perfect 
drug ;  yours,  though  a  good  one,  would  not  bring  over  two  hundred  dollars,  1 
dare  say ;  but  it  is  worth  four  hundred,  and  I  give  you  my  word  I  shall  bid 
thai  amount,  irrespective  of  competition.  [He  did  bid  up  to  six  hundred  and 
ten  dollars,  and  it  was  struck  off  to  Mr.  Norwood^s  friend  at  six  hundred  and 
twenty,  much  to  the  chagrin  of  Mrs.  Chandler,  who  had  vowed  she  would 
have  it]  Agiun  I  thanked  this  delicate-minded  and  gsnerous  man,  and  shortly 
after  he  took  his  leave. 

*My  friend,*  said  Mr.  Norwood  to  me  the  evening  before  the  sale,  *do  you 
propose  to  be  at  the  auction  to-moirow-f ' 

*  Certainly.' 

'  I  shall  not  consent  to  it,*  he  replied.  ^  The  children  of  course  are  not  to 
be  here,  you  are  all  ready  to  leave ;  the  other  house  quite  prepared ;  I  know 
almost  as  much  about  the  property  as  you  do.  I  will  be  present,  and  shall 
not  permit  too  great  a  sacrifice.  I  invite  myself  to  breakfast  with  you  at 
seven,'  he  continued,  *  and  I  invite  myself  to  be  your  companion  and  escort  to 
your  neiw  house.' 

I  knew  how  much  there  was  disagreeable  in  store  for  me  at  that  auction, 
hot  I  thought  I  mi^t  be  of  service  there,  and  I  had  decided  to  be  present  I 
was  easily  persuaded  to  yield  to  my  fiiend*s  advice,  since  he  went  on  to  des* 
cant  upon  what  I  should  encounter. 

*  You  will  see  there,'  he  said,  *  every  lady  who  knew  your  wife,  with  her 
daughters  and  nieces  if  she  has  any,  roaming  curiously  over  your  house,  and 
into  every  nook  and  comer.  Your  library  and  your  break&st-room,  bo  pleas- 
ant in  your  recollection,  will  be  invaded  by  Qoths  and  Vandals.  Women 
who  make  it  a  business  to  attend  all  auctions  every  where  over  the  city  will 
throng  the  halls  and  stair-cases.  Men  who  go  expressly  to  crowd  among  the 
women  will  help  to  add  to  the  confusion,  and ' 

*  Enough,'  I  exclaimed,  *'  let  us  go  hence.' 
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The  small  house  up-town  had  been  neatly  but  Yery  inezpensiYely  fumislied. 
A  cheap  piano  was  purchased,  a  yery  good  one,  for  two  hundred  dollars 
Alice  had  herself  superintended  the  arrangement  of  the  furniture.  She  dis- 
played extraordinary  energy,  and  I  found  myself  taking  an  interest  in  every 
thing  before  I  knew  it.  We  had  engaged  a  good-natured,  senioeable  Irish  giri  to 
do  *  general  house-work.*  We  were  to  hare  no  other  servant  Alice  could  imc 
attend  school  any  longer,  but  Charley  and  Anna  were  to  go  to  a  respectable 
day-school.  Alice  and  I  had  planned  it  together,  and  we  had  carefully  calcu- 
lated expenses. 

The  morning  came.  Mr.  Norwood  arrived,  and  we  sat  down  to  our  last 
breakfast  there.  It  was  eaten  rapidly  and  in  silence.  Soon  the  carriage  and 
baggage-wagon  were  before  the  door ;  what  remained  for  us  to  take,  was 
speedily  removed.  Mr.  Williams  had,  on  my  recommendation,  engaged  our 
man,  since  he  had  employed  none  before.  I  had  procured  places  for  the  other 
servants.  Nothing  more  remained  for  us  to  do  in  our  handsome  house ;  we 
stepped  into  the  carriage,  the  wagon  followed,  and  we  were  soon  entering  our 
new  abode.  Then  Mr.  Norwood  shook  my  hand,  and  praised  Alice,  and  said  a 
pleasant  word  to  the  children,  and  left  for  the  auction.  He  had  done  every 
thing  for  me — made  every  arrangement  He  had  gone  carefully  over  the  esti- 
mate of  the  furniture  which  /  could  hold.  Without  any  regard  to  the  replevin 
suit,  he  had  made  such  selections  firom  my  wife's  ftoiiture  as  we  thought  suit- 
able, and  which  now  belonged  under  the  trust  to  the  children.  He  had  taken 
the  responsibility  of  the  sale,  and  was  famishing  the  necessary  funds  for  car- 
rying on  the  several  suits  in  which  I  was  involved.  After  an  intinaate  ac- 
quaintance of  fifteen  years,  he  proved  on  the  closest  trial  %  friend^  and  I  pay 
here  this  humble  tribute  to  his  memory. 

The  morning  passed  in  unpacking  and  arranging.  The  day  stole  quietly 
away.  The  childr^i  appeared  just  as  happy  in  the  new  house  as  in  the  old, 
and  Alice  enjoyed  the  satisfieustion  of  making  all  comfortable  by  her  careful 
oversight 

I  did  not  quit  the  house  that  day,  and  it  was  not  till  late  in  the  er^ung, 
after  the  children  had  retired,  that  a  mournful  home-sickness  took  possesdoo 
of  mei  I  had  separated  myself  from  my  social  life:  a  necessary  act,  but  a 
severe  one.  I  felt  stricken  with  a  sense  ef  desolation.  Presently  something 
seemed  to  whisper:  *  Cease  your  foolish  repinings  and  r^rets.  Fau  d^mn 
into  that  elcuf,  and  accept  your  condition/  \ 

END  or  piBT  nasT. 
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BT     BBHRT     R.    BCBOOLOBAFT. 


W  A  R-8  O  N  O. 

*  WuMMM  are  my  foes  ?  saj,  warriors,  where  t    No  forest  is  so  black, 
That  it  can  hide  from  my  quick  eje  the  vestige  of  their  track : 
There  is  no  lake  so  boundless,  no  path  where  man  may  go, 
Can  shield  them  from  my  sluup  pursuit,  or  save  them  from  my  blow. 
The  winds  that  whisper  in  the  trees,  the  clouds  that  spot  the  sky, 
Impart  a  soft  intelligence  to  show  me  where  they  lie ; 
The  Tery  birds  that  sail  the  air,  and  scream  as  on  they  go, 
OiTe  me  a  due  my  course  to  tread,  and  lead  me  to  the  foe. 

'The  sun,  at  dawn,  lifts  up  his  head  to  guide  me  on  my  way. 
The  moon,  at  night,  looks  softly  down  and  cheers  me  with  her  ray, 
The  war-crowned  stars,  those  beaming  lights  my  spirit-tires  at  night, 
Direct  me  as  I  thread  the  maze  and  lead  me  to  the  fight. 
In  sacred  dreams,  within  my  lodge,  while  resting  on  the  land. 
Bright  omens  of  success  arise  and  nerre  my  warlike  hand ; 
Where'er  I  turn,  where'er  I  go  there  is  a  whispering  sound, 
That  tells  me  I  shall  crush  the  foe  and  drive  him  from  my  ground. 

'  The  beaming  West  invites  me  on,  with  smiles  of  vennil  hue. 
And  clouds  of  promise  fill  the  sky  and  deck  its  heavenly  blue, 
There  is  no  breeze,  there  is  no  sign  in  ocean,  earth  or  sky, 
That  does  not  swell  my  breast  with  hope  or  animate  my  eye. 
If  to  the  stormy  beach  I  go,  where  heavy  tempests  play, 
They  tell  me  but  how  warriors  brave  should  conquer  in  the  fray ; 
All  nature  fills  my  heart  with  fires  that  prompt  me  on  to  go. 
To  rush  with  rage  and  lifted  spear  upon  my  country's  foe.' 


HOBBOMOX. 

Nbo  created  this  continent  for  the  use  of  the  redmen.  There  was  not 
room  enough  for  the  nations  without  it  He  pushed  it  up  from  the  bottom  of 
the  sea,  with  a  strong  arm,  and  this  is  the  reason  why  some  of  the  mountains 
reach  so  high  toward  the  clouds  as  the  Andes  and  the  Applaches.  Sea-shells 
and  fishes  can  still  be  seen  on  rocks  on  some  of  the  highest  peaks  of  these 
mountains.  But  the  redmen  were  very  much  troubled  in  these  early  periods 
by  eyil  spirits,  giants,  and  weendigoes  or  cannibals.  Every  high  clifi^,  moun- 
tain and  deep  valley  had  its  manetoes,  who  were  jealous  of  men,  and  often  led 
them  astray  in  bogs,  or  overturned  their  canoes  and  drowned  them  in  the 
water ;  they  also  gave  us  bad  dreams  at  night,  which  surely  betokened  misfor- 
tune. Night  and  day  we  were  beset  by  these  evil  spirits ;  and  our  Medas  and 
Jossakeeds  were  continually  kept  at  their  arts  to  defend  us  from  these  evil  in- 
fluences. 

When  the  Wabishkizzee,  or  white  men,  first  came  in  ships  to  these  coasts, 
they  were  inhabited  by  these  bad  spirits.    All  the  islands  of  the  coast  were 
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possessed  by  these  weendigoes  and  giants.    One  of  the  most  remarkable  of 
these  beings  was  called  Hobbomok. 

Hobbomok  was  a  great  sagmore,  and  had  authority  over  many  bands ;  he 
was  a  great  hunter  and  warrior,  but  he  was  also  a  prophet,  at  whose  Toioe  the 
people  trembled.  He  liTed  on  that  part  of  the  coast  called  Massachusetts,  and 
being  out  a-fishing  one  day  in  his  canoe,  far  from  shore,  he  was  driven  oat  to 
sea  and  landed  on  an  island  called  Nantucket  He  was  so  pleased  with  the 
island  that  he  determined  to  live  there,  and  built  a  prophet^s  high-pointed  lodge. 
He  then  took  out  of  his  smoking-pouch,  some  tobacco,  and  lit  his  pipe.  The 
fumes  rolled  up  toward  the  clouds,  and  this  is  the  reason  why  there  are  so 
many  fogs  and  mists  along  that  part  of  the  coast  to  this  day.  He  was  the  first 
man  that  settled  on  that  island ;  others  followed  him  soon,  and  he  became  a 
very  celebrated  chief  and  prophet,  whose  fame  extended  far  and  wide.  He 
found,  by  his  incantations,  that  there  were  many  Monetoes  there,  so  that  he 
could  do  wonders  in  the  sight  of  the  people.  The  red-headed  wood-pecker  and 
the  turtle  were  two  of  his  chief  messengers.  There  was  no  man  so  famous 
among  all  the  tribes  as  Hobbomok.  He  was  a  magician,  and  not  only  knew  all 
the  arts  of  his  people,  but  also  the  secret  arts  of  a  Meda.  He  had  a  small, 
brown  dog,  with  white  paws,  which  he  appeared  to  be  in  communication  with. 
Some  thought  that  this  little  dog  was  a  spirit  in  disguise.  Almost  every  thing 
in  his  lodge  was  covered  with  hieroglyphics ;  he  had  a  little  kind  of  music- 
board,  marked  in  bright  colors  with  these  devices,  which  he  covdd  both  read 
over  and  sing.  He  had  a  curious  pipbigwun,  with  small  holes  in  it  like  a  flute, 
which  he  played  when  he  sang,  for  he  was  a  naigamood,  or  poet.  There  were 
two  serpents  that  lived  in  the  back  part  of  his  lodge,  with  whom  he  appeared 
to  be  on  fiimiliar  terms.  These  serpents  went  away  in  the  fall,  before  the 
weather  became  cold,  and  came  back  again  in  the  spring.  He  also  had  a  living 
rattlesnake  in  one  of  his  Uige  drums,  which  he  used  on  solemn  occasions. 

Hobbomok  had  a  power  over  all  animals  and  birds  and  other  forms  of 
creation.  He  possessed  a  peculiar  way  of  drawing  fish  to  the  shore.  Ordi- 
narily, he  hunted  small  quadrupeds,  partridges  and  other  birds ;  but  when  he 
had  a  mind  for  fish,  he  took  his  drum  and  rattles  and  went  down  to  the  water 
and  commenced  an  incantation.  At  this  the  fish  came  out  of  the  deep  wato-, 
and  became  so  enamored  with  his  songs,  that  he  seized  them  and  pitched  them 
ashore.  Every  thing  that  happened  was  revealed  to  him  in  dreams.  One 
night  he  dreamed  that  angels  from  heaven  visited  him.  They  had  beautifiil 
fkces,  and  were  clothed  in  colored  robes,  with  long,  bright  hair.  He  had  often 
seen  the  Gbsat  Spirit  riding  on  the  clouds,  but  he  did  not  know  how  to  inter- 
pret this  dream. 

One  day  the  people,  who  had  now  become  numerous,  saw  a  great  wonder 
on  the  sea.  Lai^  wings  appeared  to  drop  down  from  the  clouds  and  tall  trees 
to  be  growing  on  the  surftce  of  the  water.  Some  thought  it  was  a  giant  bird. 
It  came  rapidly  toward  the  land.  It  proved  to  be  a  nabequon,  or  ship.  When 
it  came  near  the  shore,  it  sent  out  a  tiny  little  vessel  or  canoe,  with  men  in  it, 
having  the  ogima  or  captain  of  the  nabequon  with  them.  These  strangers  went 
up  to  Hobbomok^ s  lodge  and  asked  him  what  they  called  the  countiy.    The 
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prophet  said  it  was  Nbo's  land ;  Neo  had  made  it  for  the  red  men ;  he  had 
made  it  with  many  riyers  and  lakes  and  mountains,  plains  and  forests,  and 
filled  them  with  game  and  fish  and  birds  of  all  kinds.  *■  And  what  do  yint  come 
here  for  ?*  said  Hobbomok,  fiercely  looking  at  them.  *Does  the  Qbeat  Spibft 
send  you  ? ' 

*  I  come,*  said  the  ship-master,  *  on  an  adventure.  I  have  information  for 
you  and  your  people  from  the  Great  Spirit.  I  wish  to  land  on  your  shores, 
and  have  a  small  piece  of  land  to  build  a  house  on.  I  will  teach  you  many 
things  and  make  your  people  happy.' 

At  this  moment  the  little  brown  dog  with  the  white  paws  sat  up,  and  look- 
ing straight  in  Hobbomok's  foce,  said:  'Master,  open  your  eyes  and  behold 
This  man  is  not  what  he  professes  to  be ;  he  is  not  directly  sent  here  from 
Kio ;  he  is  a  magician,  who  is  seeking  gold  and  pearls  on  these  shores.  He 
will  kill  and  destroy  all  your  animals  from  the  forest ;  he  will  take  all  the  fish 
fit>m  your  streams ;  he  will  dam  up  all  your  large  riyers,  so  as  to  prevent  the 
fish  firom  coming  up  from  the  sea ;  he  will  cover  your  plains  with  grain ;  he 
will  build  high-pointed  houses,  where  men  will  call  on  the  Great  Spirit  to  in- 
jure you ;  he  will  overturn  all  your  wigwams  and  Meda  lodges.  Especially 
will  he  destroy  all  your  priests  and  prophets  and  seers.  Look  at  his  hair,  it  is 
red/  Look  at  his  eyes,  they  are  bltiel  Look  at  his  face,  it  is  white/  He  is 
none  of  our  kin,  nor  are  any  of  his  race.  I  take  the  film  from  your  eyes.  He 
is  an  enemy ;  see,  he  has  a  drawn  arrow  pointed  at  your  heart  Raise  a  tem- 
pest and  scout  him  finom  your  coasts.'    The  dog  ceased. 

All  at  once  it  began  to  rain  and  hail,  and  a  terrible  tempest  of  wind  arose. 
In  this  tempest  the  Wabishkizzee  and  his  ship  and  men  were  ingulfed  in  the 
sea,  and  their  cries  as  they  went  down  can  still  be  heard  in  every  loud 
tempest 

THE     THRBB     RACES     OF     MEN. 

The  Great  Spirit  once  directed  one  of  the  daughters  of  heaven  to  visit 
mankind.  Her  name  was  Atahentsic.  She  was  handsome  as  the  rainbow, 
and  carried  in  her  hand  a  silver  box.  This  she  placed  on  the  ground  before 
her.  She  then  addressed  the  multitude  in  these  words :  *  The  Great  Spirit 
created  three  race^  of  men,  White,  Red  and  Black.  I  bring  a  casket  from  Him, 
containing  something  emblematic  of  each  race.'  She  then  opened  the  box,  and 
bid  them  come  forward  and  choose.  The  first  who  came  was  the  white  man. 
He  chose  a  book  and  a  sickle.  *"  Tou  have  chosen  well,'  said  she ;  '  your  fortune 
shall  be  knowledge  and  labor.'  The  second  who  came  was  the  red  man.  He 
chose  a  bow  and  arrow.  '  With  this,'  she  said,  *  you  shall  rove  the  forests  and 
kill  the  deer ;  but  your  history  shall  be  written  in  blood.'  The  third  who 
came  was  the  black  man.  He  put  his  hand  into  the  box  and  drew  out  a  hoe, 
emblematic  of  his  subordinate  position  among  men.  He  also  drew  out  a 
musical  instrument  'You  will  work  and  dance,'  said  Atahentsic.  She  then 
stretched  forth  her  hand  and  held  out  to  the  multitude  —  white,  red  and 
black  —  a  beautiful  plant  of  com,  saying :  '  This  is  a  gift  from  the  Master  or 
Lips  ;  cultivate  it  and  you  shall  be  happy.'    She  also  delivered  to  them  a  stalk 
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of  the  tobftcco,  with  its  red  flowers  waving  in  the  air.  *  It  is  a  gift  sacred  to 
peace.  You  will  use  it  on  public  occasions.  It  is  an  appeal  to  the  Guit 
Spibit  for  the  truthfulness  of  what  you  say.* 


THE     OBIOIN     OF     TES     LAKES. 

OzHEOD*  created  men  and  Monetoes,  or  spirits,  but  He  could  not  almjs 
keep  them  in  peace.  Isheoda,  Noden,  and  Neebee,  the  spirits  of  fire,  air,  lad 
water,  went  to  war.  The  fire-spirits  liyed  under  ground,  and  often  shook  the 
earth  by  their  power.  Their  king,  or  Ogima,  came  out  on  the  Bur&ce  of  tl» 
earth  one  day,  and  seeing  Atahentsic,  the  daughter  of  Wudjoo  the  King  of  the 
Mountains,  fell  in  love  with  her  and  carried  her  off.  She  was  yery  handsome 
and  yery  proud,  and  all  the  spirits  were  enamored  with  her.  Noden,  to  obtain 
the  maid,  split  the  earth  open.  The  fire-spirits  sent  up  flames  throogh  the 
opening  and  melted  the  rodcs.  The  Neebunaubaigs,  or  water-spirits,  then 
mustered  their  powers  firom  the  north  and  filled  up  the  orifices  with  water. 

To  stop  the  war  and  produce  peace  among  His  subjects,  Ozhbod  sent  a  gift 
to  Wudjoo  the  King  of  the  Mountains  —  a  gift  called  Usama,  or  tobacco,  with 
His  commands  to  call  the  spirits  together  and  smoke.  It  is  a  sacred  weed  and 
a  gift  of  peace.  Send  messengers,  said  He,  with  this  boon,  to  the  waning  and 
angry  spirits.  They  obeyed  him,  and  met  together  on  a  high  mountain  of 
Lake  Superior,  called  Kaug- Wudjoo,  where  they  at  first  b^an  to  bosst  and 
try  their  powers.  The  Spirit  of  Fire  raised  up  his  war-club,  and  there  came  up 
out  of  the  rocks  streams  of  melted  metals,  red,  white  and  yellow ;  and  this  is 
the  reason  why  the  rocks  of  Lake  Superior  are  so  full  of  copper,  iron  and  other 
metals  at  this  day.  The  Spirits  of  Water  and  of  Wind  united  their  powers, 
producing  a  tempest,  whereby  large  fragments  of  black  and  red  rocks  wen 
carried  and  spread  oyer  the  plains  reaching  to  the  Mississippi  Riyer,  whoY 
they  are  still  to  be  seen.  After  this  trial  of  their  powers,  the  spirits  sat  down 
in  a  circle  to  smoke  the  gift  sent  to  them,  Papuckawiss  acting  as  Mudjekewiss, 
or  pipe-bearer  and  master  of  ceremonies.  He  lit  the  ceremonial  pipe  with  a 
spark  of  fire  obtained  from  collision  with  flint  He  then  held  the  pipe  up 
toward  the  zenith,  then  to  the  east,  west,  north  and  south  alternately,  a&d 
haying  done  this,  he  carried  it  round  to  each  chief  or  spirit  After  indulging! 
long  time  in  this  rite,  in  which  all  the  spirits  united,  Papuckawiss  knocked  the 
ashes  carefully  out  of  the  pipe.  The  Spirit  of  Wind  then  blew  away  all  these 
ashes  and  filled  up  all  the  orifices,  which  made  rich  land  where  com  might 
grow. 

In  this  way  the  oountry  was  prepared  for  the  residence  of  man,  and  the 
great  lakes,  Superior,  Huron,  Michigan,  Erie  and  Ontario  were  formed  But 
Atahentsic  was  not  recoyered,  neither  did  she  become  the  wife  of  Isheoda  the 
Fire  Spirit  She  had  made  acceptable  offerings  to  Ozheod  the  Creator,  who 
took  her  to  heayen,  where  she  is  still  to  be  seen  as  the  morning  star. 


*  Crbatob  of  Heayen  and  Earth. 


LITERARY       NOTICES. 


Pampinba.akd  other  Pobms.    By  Thomas  Bailbt  Aldrich.     Id  one  Volame:  pp.  72. 
New-Tori: :  Rudd  and  Carltov. 

A  CLEVER  bard,  a  dainty  and  a  sensuous,  (not  sensua^  is  Thomas  Bailey 
Aldrich  :  a  fact  of  which  our  readers,  at  least,  are  not  ignorant  His  are  the 
(Bsthetics  of  poetical  portruture  and  enjoyment.  His  fancy  is  exceedingly  de- 
licate :  in  detail,  almost  attenuated :  and  yet  his  pictures  of  nature  are  as  clear 
as  Kensett's,  and  his  portraits  as  '  biting  *  as  the  best  lunnings  of  Elliott.  Of 
the  former,  take  thi$  for  an  example :  ^PUcataqua  Biver '  it  is  *  bight : '  once 
before  extolled  poetically  in  these  pages,  but  never  so  felicitously  as  here : 

*  THon  siDgest  by  the  eleaming  ieles, 

By  woods  and  fields  of  corn, 
Thou  singest,  and  the  heaven  smiles 
Upon  my  birth-day  mom. 

*  Bat  I  within  a  city,  I, 

So  full  of  vague  unrest, 
Would  almost  give  my  life  to  lie 
An  hour  upon  thy  breast. 

*  To  let  the  wherry  listless  go, 

And  wrapped  m  dreamy  Joy, 
Dip,  and  surge  idlv  to-and-iro. 
Like  the  rwi  harbor-buoy  1 

'  To  sit  in  happy  indolence, 

To  rest  upon  the  oars, 
And  catch  the  heavy  earthy  scents 
That  blow  from  summer  shores : 

'  To  see  the  rounded  sun  eo  down. 

And  with  its  parting  fires 
Light  up  the  wmdows  of  the  town 
And  bum  the  tapering  spires ! 

'  And  then  to  hear  the  muffled  tolls 

From  steeples  slim  and  white. 
And  watch,  among  the  Isles  of  Shoals, 
The  Beacon's  orange  light. 

*  0  River !  fiowing  to  the  main 

Though  woods  and  fields  of  corn. 
Hear  thou  my  lonzing  and  my  pain 
This  sunny  birt&day  mora  1 

*  And  take  this  song  which  sorrow  shapes 

To  music  like  thine  own. 
And  sing  it  to  the  cliffs  and  capes 
And  crags  where  I  am  known  I ' 
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One  of  the  best  things  in  the  Tolume,  to  our  taste,  is  ^The  Tragedy^  where- 
in the  author,  having  gone  to  the  opera  to  hear  ^The  Dame  icith  the  CamelimM* 
sung,  is  attracted  by  a  single  face  in  the  brilliant  audience : 

'  'T  WAB  thai  of  a  girl  whom  I  had  known 

In  the  summers  long  ago, 
When  her  breath  was  like  the  new-mown  hay, 

Or  the  sweetest  flowers  that  grow  — 
When  her  heart  was  light,  andher  soul  was  white 

As  the  winter's  driven  snow. 

'  'T  was  in  our  own  New-England 

She  breathed  the  morning  air ; 
'T  was  the  sun-shine  of  New-England 

That  blended  with  her  hair; 
And  modesty  and  purity 

Walked  with  her  every  where  1 

'  All  day  like  a  ray  of  light  she  played 

About  old  Harybt's  mill ; 
And  her  grand-sire  held  her  on  his  knee 

In  the  evenings  Ions  and  still, 
And  told  her  tales  of  Lexington, 

And  the  trench  at  Bunke/s  Hill  ^ 

'  And  of  the  painted  Wamponsags, 

The  Indians  who  of  yore 
Builded  their  wiswams  out  of  bark 

In  the  woods  of  Sagamore ; 
And  how  the  godly  Puritans 

Burnt  witches  by  the  score ! ' 

A  rake  of  a  cousin  from  the  metropolis,  *•  with  his  city  airs  and  handsome 
eyes,*  had  ^  led  her  soul  astray ' : 

*  Oke  night  they  left  the  cottage  — 

One  night  in  the  mist  and  rain ; 
And  the  old  man  never  saw  his  child 

Nor  Richard  Uat  aaain ; 
Never  saw  his  pet  in  toe  clover  patch. 

In  the  meadow  nor  the  lane. 

'  Many  a  dreaiy  winter  came. 

And  he  had  passed  away ; 
And  we  never  neard  of  her  who  fled 

In  the  night  with  Ricbabd  Mat  ; 
Never  knew  if  she  were  alive  or  dead 

Till  I  met  her  at  the  play ! 

'And  there  she  sat  with  her  great  brown  eyes, 

They  wore  a  troubled  look ; 
And  I  read  the  historv  of  her  life 

As  it  were  an  open  Dook ; 
And  saw  her  Soul,  like  a  slimy  thing 
^  In  the  bottom  of  a  brook. 

*  There  she  sat  in  her  rustling  silk. 

With  diamonds  on  her  wnst, 
And  on  her  brow  a  slender  thread 
Of  pearl  and  amethyst. 

*  A  cheat,  a  gilded  grief  I  *  I  said, 

And  my  eyes  were  filled  with  mist. 

'  I  could  not  see  the  players  play, 

I  heard  the  music  moan  ; 
It  moaned  like  a  dismal  autumn  wind, 

That  dies  in  the  woods  alone ; 
And  when  it  stopped  I  heard  it  still, 

The  mournful  monotone ! ' 
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We  agree  with  a  contemporary  critic,  in  whom  we  think  we  recognise  a 
popular  brother-poet,  and  a  favorite  correspondent  of  this  Magazine,  that  thiB 

*  Yearns  volume  of  Mr.  Aldbich  has  better  characteristics  than  its  predecessors : 

*  it  shows  the  possession  of  higher  faculties,  and  the  awakening  of  a  more 
aesthetic  taste  on  the  part  of  the  author.  Its  tone  is  more  subdued ;  its  senti- 
ments are  riper.  His  fondness  for  rich  color  is  still  visible,  but  his  color  itself 
is  somewhat  sobered :  he  has  more  faith  in  neutral  tints  than  formerly,  and  is 
willing  to  acknowledge  that  some  things  can  even  be  done  in  marble.  We 
mean  by  this,  that  he  is  sometimes  content  to  be  merely  thoughtful ;  to  pre- 
sent his  thoughts  in  their  intellectual  nakedness,  whereas  before  he  clothed 
them  in  the  purple  and  fine  linen  of  poesy.'  The  little  book  is  a  very  handsome 
one,  being  excellently  well  printed,  upon  deUcately-tinted  paper,  while  its  bind- 
ing is  *  in  a  concatenation  accordingly.' 


Ths  Rmi  or  THB  DoTCH  Rkpublic  :  a  HaroBT.    By  Johw  Lotbbop  Motlbt.    Id  Three 
Yolumes :  pp.  1825.    With  a  copious  Index.    New* York :  Habpbb  akd  Bbothbbs. 

Wb  have  read  these  three  volumes  through:  and  as  we  read,  and  admired, 
we  had  the  hope  '  largely  developed,'  (as  *  dear  Dr.  Fbancis  '  used  to  say,) 
that  our  elder  ^  Brothers  of  Saint  Nicholas,'  Mr.  Verplanck,  Dr.  Vbrmiltb, 
Db  Pbtstbb  Oodbf,  and  others  '  of  that  ilk,'  who  have  so  often  dwelt,  on  the 
occasion  of  our  anniversaries,  upon  the  *  glorious  Dutch  Republic,'  were  enjoy- 
ing at  the  same  moment  the  intellectual  treat  which  was  spread  out  before  us. 
Of  one  thing  at  least  we  are  now  well  assured :  and  that  is,  that  Mr.  Motlev 
stands  in  the  very  firont  rank  of  modem  historians.  He  has  brought  his  style, 
which  is  essentially  his  ovm,  to  very  great  perfection.  It  is  terse  ;  it  is  pic- 
turesque; it  is  preeiliinently  pure  and  flowing.  His  descriptions  of  scenery 
are  pictures :  in  proof  of  which,  we  need  only  refer  the  reader  to  the  opening 
chapters,  describing  the  early  *  Netherlands,'  or  ^  Holland.'  The  simple  ver- 
nacular words  in  these  chapters  are  actually  redolent  of  the  oozy,  spongy  soil : 
while  the  portraits  of  his  heroes,  the  grouping  and  contrast  of  character,  are 
not  less  striking  and  felicitous.  The  amount  of  research  displayed  in  these 
volumes  is  enormous.  Not  <mly  has  their  author  made  himself  thoroughly  ac- 
quainted with  all  which  had  previously  been  published  upon  the  subject,  but  he 
has  added  much  to  what  was  hitherto  known  of  the  secret  workings  of  the  ac- 
tors in  the  scenes  which  took  place  in  Europe  during  the  sixteenth  century. 
He  has  not  only  *  carefully  studied  all  the  leading  contemporary  chronicles  and 
pamphlets  of  Holland,  Flanders,  Spain,  France,  Germany,  and  England,'  but 
has  drawn  largely  upon  those  mines  of  historic  wealth,  which  are  to  be  found 
in  the  secret  archives  of  Holland,  of  Spain,  and  of  England.  One  of  our  most 
distinguished  critics,  speaking  of  the  life  and  vigor  which  characterize  Mr. 
Motlbt's  work,  well  and  truly  says,  that  ^  There  is  warmth  and  glow  in  every 
part  We  meet  with  no  dead  matter,  or  matter  which,  if  not  in  itself  dead, 
hangs  its  life  on  the  greater  one  of  which  it  is  a  part,  but  to  which  it  contributes 
and  18  subordinate.  Mr.  Motlbt  has  no  fluicy  for  collecting  hcts  as  boys 
collect  the  dried  and  cast-off  shells  of  locusts  which  they  find  clinging  to  trees, 
'•VOL.  Lvn.  86 
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from  which  the  warmth  and  spirit  fled  long  ago.*  Each  of  his  details  is  hot  a 
tint  biid  on  to  develope  the  nicety  and  graduate  the  colors  of  his  paintings  of 
men,  their  minds  and  actions  ;  for  which  we  would  haye  but  a  poor  sab- 
stitute  in  mere  sharp  outlines,  which,  howeyer  impressiye  firom  their  am- 
plicity  and  broad  treatment,  and  valuable  from  their  display  of  the  flight  of 
human  progress  from  lofty  peak  to  peak,  over  chasms  of  confused  events  and 
long  tracts  of  time,  could  hardly  compensate  for  the  loss  of  viyidnesB  and 
subtle  charm  of  detailed  color  of  a  more  elaborated  painting.  His  characters 
not  only  act  but  speak,  and  not  with  feigned  words  put  into  their  mouths,  such 
as  the  dramatist  may  imagine  would  fitly  express  the  thought  oi  their  hearts 
and  roTeal  them  to  us,  or  show  his  personages  in  their  dealings  with  men,  and 
appropriately  belong  to  his  characters ;  but  with  the  very  words  which  fell 
from  the  mouths  of  statesmen,  kings,  leaders,  the  populace  in  the  streets,  aiMl 
were  noted  and  garnered  up  in  store-houses  of  diplomacy,  in  state  papers, 
offices,  in  archives,  to  be  restored  by  our  historian  to  the  tongues  which  uttoed 
them :  for  he  himself  tells  us,  that  *  no  personage  is  ever  made,  in  the  text,  to 
say  or  to  write  any  thing  except  what,  upon  the  best  evidence  of  eye  and  ear- 
witnesses,  he  is  Imown  to  have  said  or  written.  It  is  no  longer  permitted  to 
historians  —  as  was  formerly  the  case,  from  the  times  of  Lnrr  to  those  of 
Cardinal  Bbiitivoolio  —  to  invent  harangues,  letters  and  conferences.  Where 
my  narrative,  for  the  convenience  of  the  reader,  is  tiirown  into  dramatic  form, 
the  words — not  the  substance  merely,  but  the  ipnmma  verba — have  been 
gathered  from  authentic  documents.  The  reader  may  be  sure  that  he  is  never 
made  to  be  present  at  imaginary  conversations,  which,  however  agreeable  and 
instructive  in  works  intentionally  fictitious,  are  quite  out  of  place  in  those  whidi 
claim  to  be  historical.'  Such  would  be  the  impression,  we  venture  to  say,  of 
nine  out  of  every  ten  of  his  readers,  without  this  assurance  of  our  oonsdentious 
and  faithful  historian,  whom  no  labor  could  daunt,  no  troublous  exploration  or 
wearisome  research  appal :  and  yet  he  is  never  oppressed  by  the  weight  of  de- 
tails, but  always  shows  himself  superior  to  his  subject  '  With  no  less  love  of 
precision  and  accuracy  than  the  critic  in  philology,  or  the  commentator  on  the 
classics,  his  imagination  never  sleeps.  He  is  always  imbued  with  the  spirit  of 
the  occasion ;  full  of  sympathy  with  the  heroes  of  his  story ;  entering  with  al- 
most the  warmth  of  personal  love  or  hate  into  the  characters  which  he  por- 
trays ;  and  without  seeking  the  flowers  of  rhetoric,  kindling  every  scene  that 
he  describes  with  the  richest  glow  of  fimcy.' 

The  '  embarrassment  of  riches  *  in  our  marked  passages  fit>m  these  volumes 
would  almost  prevent  selection,  even  had  we  the  requisite  space  for  quotatioo. 
The  opening  descriptive  chapters,  the  destruction  of  the  Spanish  Armada ;  the 
portraitures  of  Lbicestbb,  Elizabbth,  of  the  *  Three  Hxnbt's,  (especially  he  0/ 
Navarre,  the  leader  of  the  Huguenot  party,)  largely  engaged  our  pencil  as  we 
read :  but  we  must  pass  them  all  by,  referring  the  reader  to  the  work  in  which 
they  have  their  being,  as  if  at  present  living  and  moving  upon  the  great  stige 
of  action.  We  are  glad,  but  not  surprised,  to  hear  that  seven  thousand  oo|ues 
of  this  work  have  already  been  demanded  of  the  publishers,  and  that  still 
another  large  edition  has  just  been  sent  to  press,  while  its  success  has  been 
equally  remarkable  in  G^eat-Britain.  Excellently  well  printed,  upon  good 
paper,  and  reaUy  'illustrated'  by  the  noble  head  of  William  of  Orange, of 
glorious  memory. 
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ScBOOLCBArr'8  Obiat  National  Work  :  AjtcniTss  or  Aborigival  Evowlbdob.  Con- 
taining all  the  Original  Papers  laid  before  Congress  respecting  the  Histonr,  Antiqui- 
ties, Dinguage,  Ethnology,  Pictography,  Rites,  Superstitions  and  Mythology  of  the 
Indiax  Tbibbs  or  thb  Unitbd  States,  in  Six  Yolumes,  Imperial  Qaano.  By  Hbbbt 
R.  ScHOOLCRArr,  LL.D.    Philadelphia :  J.  B.  Lippincott  axd  Company. 

Ths  publishers  announce  that,  since  the  recent  act  of  Congress  granting  to 
the  author  the  ownership  of  this  important  work,  they  have  made  arrangements 
for  its  publication  and  sale ;  and  they  now  offer  it  to  the  pubUc  in  the  elegant 
style  of  the  edition  recently  Aimished  by  order  of  Congress.  It  is  a  monument 
of  labor,  research  and  learning ;  for  it  forms  a  complete  Theiaurui — an  oyerfiow- 
ing  treasury  of  knowledge,  respecting  the  Aborigines  of  America.  It  embraces 
their  history,  ethnography,  antiquities  and  languages ;  their  ancient  and  mod- 
em geography ;  their  manners  and  customs,  religion  and  superstitions ;  their 
agriculture,  commerce  and  trade ;  their  ornamental  arts,  and  their  physical  and 
intellectual  peculiarities.  All  these  subjects  are  treated,  not  in  a  general  and 
summary  manner,  but  in  detail,  each  topic  being  patiently  and  thoroughly  dis- 
cussed and  exhausted ;  the  work,  although  mainly  executed  by  the  author's 
own  hand,  having  receiyed  the  contributions  of  many  iovans  thoroughly  con- 
yersant  with  particular  subjects  embraced  in  its  pages. 

The  author,  Hbnrt  R.  Schoolcraft,  Esq.,  long  and  fiivorably  known  to  the 
readers  of  the  Knickbrbockbr,  may  be  said  to  have  passed  a  long  life  in  prepa- 
ration for  the  proper  execution  of  this  great  national  work.  He  spent  his  early 
years  of  manhood  among  them  as  Indian  agent,  and  thus  learned  the  Indian 
character  in  all  its  phases.  His  subsequent  pursuits  brought  him  still  into  con- 
stant intimate  relations  with  Indian  affairs ;  and  when,  by  the  liberality  of  the 
(Government  of  the  United  States,  he  was  enabled  to  publish  the  rich  results  of 
his  extensive  observation  and  study  in  a  style  of  magnificence  corresponding 
with  the  importance  of  the  subject,  he  did  not  fidl  to  avail  himself  of  the  best 
talent  in  the  country,  and  to  incorporate  in  this  great  national  work  the  fruits 
of  all  the  researches  of  other  travellers,  government  officers,  and  men  of 
science,  who  had  made  the  Indians  a  special  subject  of  study. 

The  result  is  such  a  work  as  could  have  been  produced  in  no  other  way. 
It  is  the  most  complete  and  thorough  collection  of  treatises  relating  to  the  In- 
dians, and  comprises  also  the  only  general  history  of  the  aboriginal  race  which 
has  ever  been  published.  It  is  literally  a  Library  of  Indian  Hutary  and 
Ethnography^  and  embraces  witiiin  itself  the  substance  of  all  that  is  known 
concerning  the  tribes  as  tribes,  and  the  race  as  a  race.  To  the  scholar,  the  his- 
torian, the  statesman,  and  the  philogist,  such  a  work  is  indispensable.  No 
public  or  well-appointed  private  library  can  be  considered  complete  without  it ; 
and  the  general  reader  who  wishes  for  satisfactory  and  reliable  information 
about  the  Indians  as  they  are  at  the  present  time,  or  as  they  have  been  at  any 
previous  period  since  America  was  discovered,  must  have  recourse  to  these 
volumes.  The  illustrations  of  the  'Archives'  are  executed  in  the  most  com- 
plete and  finished  style,  evidently  'without  regard  to  expense;*  and,  as  a 
whole,  they  comprise  one  of  the  proudest  monuments  of  American  art.  The 
subscription-price  of  the  work  is  eleven  dollars  per  volume. 
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ities  upon  which  he  ostentatioualy  prided  himself  Is  abnndaatlj  apparent 
Hook  was  a  maker  of  puns  —  pnns  *  dragged  in  by  ear  and  horn '  into  aU  ooo- 
▼ersationfi,  whether  appropriate  or  not :  Hood,  on  the  contrary,  was  an  uUerer 
of  puns  which  sprang  from  the  occasion,  and  were  as  much  a  '  part  of  himself* 
as  his  nose.  Hook  dug  for  puns :  he  lay  in  ambush  for  them :  but  the  game 
was  seldom  worth  the  trouble.  '  He  was  a  jester,'  we  read ;  Ut  fool,  in  many 
senses ;  although  he  did  not,  like  Solomon's  fool,  say  in  his  hectrt  very  mock 
He  jested  away  eren  the  practicais  of  life :  jested  himself  into  disgrace.  Into 
prison,  into  contempt,  into  the  basest  employment,  that  of  a  libeller.  He  was 
a  certified  jester.  He  had  all  the  impudence,  aU  the  readiness,  all  the  indiffier- 
ence  of  a  jester  —  and  a  jester  he  was.'  Tes :  and  the  biographist  and  truth- 
ful commentator  might  hare  added,  in  our  expressire  American  phrase,  '  he 
was  n't  any  thing  eUeJ*  His  *  practical  jokes '  were  not  simple  annojances, 
practised  upon  innocent  people:  they  were  only  deliberate  cruelties,  whidi 
could  only  hare  originated  with  a  thoroughly  heartless  man  —  a  '  funny  man.' 
HeaTen  save  us  from  the  companionship  of  a  merely  '  Funny  Man ! ' 


Thb  Woan  or  Frakcis  Bacon,  Baron  of  Yerulam,  Viseoant  St.  Albans,  and  Lord  Higii 
Chancellor  of  England.  Volnme  XIV. ;  being  Volume  IV.  of  the  Literary  and  Pro- 
fessional Works.    Boston :  Bbown  and  Tagoasd. 

As  each  successiye  Tolume  of  this  superb  edition  of  Bacon's  woriks  is 
printed,  we  feel  an  increased  gratitude  to  the  enterprising  publishers  who  hare 
undertaken,  and  thus  fiir  with  entire  success,  to  present  to  the  public  a  most 
perfect  collection  of  the  writings  of  one  of  the  greatest  men  that  ever  liyed. 
These  yolumes  are  just  the  right  size ;  with  just  the  proper  type ;  with  the 
best  paper,  a  choice  cream-color,  indicating  the  richness  of  the  material  within. 
Whoever  aspires  to  a  library  should  place  this  edition  on  the  shelves.  With 
the  design  of  contributing  our  mite  toward  rescuing  the  character  of  Lord 
Baoon  from  the  envious  detractors  of  his  good  name,  we  have  lately  printed  in 
the  body  of  our  Magazine  some  admirable  articles  by  Judge  Edmoitos.  These, 
with  several  critical  notices  which  have  already  appeared  in  our  pages,  wiU  tes- 
tify our  appreciation  of  the  man.  In  the  volume  now  placed  on  our  table  we 
have  enough  in  Bacon's  *"  Confession  of  Faith,'  to  show  how  this  great  man  was 
also  the  humble  Christian.  Let  certain  philosophers  of  the  progressive  sdiool, 
espedally  that  class  who  are  accustomed  to  speak  of  the  sayings  and  doings  of 
*  Jbsus'  with  a  patronizing  complacency,  read  the  *  Confession'  of  one  before 
whose  mtellect  their  own  dwar&  into  insignificance.  Let  them  regard  his  hum- 
ble faith  in  *  Chust  the  Saviovb,'  and,  if  they  can,  let  them  profit  by  it 

Beside  the  *  Confession  of  Faith,'  we  have  the  *•  Sacred  Meditations,'  *  Trans- 
lations of  Certain  Psalms,'  and  *  Christian  Paradoxes.'  Then  comes  the  com- 
mencement of  the  '  Professional  Works,'  embracing  in  this  volume  '  Maxims  of 
the  Law,'  'Beading  on  the  Statute  of  Uses,'  '  The  Use  of  the  Law.'  We  ear- 
nestly hope  that  the  publishers  who  have  shown  so  much  enterprise  in  getting 
out  this  work  will  reap  s(»nething  more  substantial  than  the  praise  of  the  critiGs. 
In  shorti  we  trust  the  public  will  add  the  proof  of  their  apjureciation  by  amide 
orders.    Mr.  E.  Fbbhcb,  Number  85  Cedar-street^  is  the  Agent  Uff  New-Toik 
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Intbrmu^olbd  Notes  of  Ekickebbockbr  Editorial  Narrativb  and 
CoRBBSPONDBNCB.  —  The  accidental  mislayal  (that  strikes  us  as  a  good  word, 
whether  found  in  any  of  the  differing  ^authentic'  dictionaries  or  not)  of 
one  or  two  letters  from  Tyrone  Power,  and  *Qentleman  Abbott,'  both  of 
whom  contributed  to  our  pages  long  years  ago,  has  prevented  our  carrying 
out,  in  the  present  number,  the  '  contrast  in  reminiscence,'  of  which  we  spake, 
in  concluding  our  recollections  of  the  late  Rev.  Hbnbt  B.  Basook,  the  most 
eloquent  of  all  the  eminent  orators  in  the  Methodist  connection.  The  personal 
reminiscences  of  *  Poor  Poweb  '  and  *•  Gentleman  Abbott,'  (both  true  Men  and 
true  Gbntlbmen,')  are  engendered,  howeyer,  if  not  recorded :  and  our  readers 
shall  hear/rom  and  of  them,  in  our  next  number.  In  the  mean  time,  let  us  re- 
vive the  recollection  of  '  a  matter  which  is  as  good  as  a  play : '  so  at  least 
thought  Washinotom  Ibvino,  (with  love  and  reverence  let  his  name  always  be 
spoken  in  these  pages  t)  through  whose  kind  instrumentality — exerdsed  for  us 
in  this  as  in  an  hundred  similar  cases —  we  received  it  It  will  make  our  rail- 
road friends,  and  'their  name  is  legion'  throughout  the  country,  laugh  con- 
sumedly. 

*  Well,  what  tooB  it  ? — and  who  was  it  written  by  ?  Do  n't  keep  us  wait- 
ing all  day.' 

*  Jes  so — yaSs  I '  as  Jack  Downhto  would  say :  and  it  w(U  no  less  a  man 
than  the '  immortal  Jack  Downing,'  (the  political  *  crittur,'  we  mean,  not  the  no 
less  clever  original  *  Jack,'  Mr.  Seba  Smith,)  Mr.  Ghablbs  Augustus  Davis, 
who  wrote  for  us 

'Q^ii  jFixBt  lotomotOt/ 

just  thirty  years,  as  he  said  in  his  opening,  after  the  first  steam-boat  of  Fultoh 
ascended  the  Hudson,  being  the  ^TBi  practical  application  of  a  steam-engine  to 
water  oonveyanca  '  It  is  not  my  purpose,'  he  adds  satirically,  *  to  enter  the 
list  of  disputants,  lately  sprung  up,  striving  to  prove  that  the  immortal  Fulton 
was  not  the  first  successful  projector  of  a  steam-boat  In  common  with  the 
worid,  I  can  but  mourn  over  the  poverty  of  history,  that  tells  not  of  any  preoi- 
met  successful  effbrt  of  the  kind.  Steam,  no  doubt,  was  known  before.  The 
first  tea-kettle  that  was  hung  over  a  fire,  furnished  a  dear  develc^ment  of  that 
important  agent  But  all  I  can  say  now  is,  that  I  never  heard  of  a  steam-boat, 
before  the  *  Clermont'  moved  her  paddles  on  the  Hudson.  The  invention 
was  not  only  of  this  country,  bat  no  other  country  yet  knew  of  it    In  &ct  the 
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inyention  had  not  yet  eren  reached  the  Mississippi :  for  it  was  not  until  a  year 
after,  that  a  long-armed,  high-shouldered  keel-hoatman,  who  had  just  succeeded 
in  doubling  a  bend  in  the  river  by  dint  of  hard  pushing,  and  run  his  boat  in  a 
quiet  eddy  for  a  resting  spell,  saw  a  steam-boat  gallantly  paddling  up  against 
the  centre  current  of  that  ^  Father  of  Waters ; '  and  gazing  at  the  scene  wid& 
mingled  surprise  and  triumph,  he  threw  down  his  pole,  and  slapping  his  hands 
together  in  ecstacy,  exclaimed :  '  Well  done,  old  Massassappi  I  May  I  be  etar- 
nally  smashed,  if  you  ha^  nH  got  your  match  at  last ! '  *  But  this  was  *  neitl^er. 
here  nor  there  :^  his  ^  mission  *  was,  to  record  for  all  future  time  a  faithful  his- 
tory of  ^The  First  Locomotive  ;^  being  eyidently  determined,  that  at  least  tKat 
branch  of  the  great  steam-family  should  know  its  true  origin.  And  here  b^ins 
our  segregated  picture : 

*  Ih  the  year  1808, 1  enjoyed  the  ne7er>to4>e-forgotten  gratifieation  of  a  padiU  vp 
Ihe  Hudson,  on  board  the  aforesaid  first  steam-boat  thai  ever  moved  on  the  waters  of 
any  riyer,  with  passengers.  Among  the  voyagers  was  a  man  I  had  known  for  some 
years  previous,  by  the  name  of  Jabez  Doolittls.  He  was  an  industrions  and  ingenious 
worker  in  sheet-iron,  tin,  and  wire ;  but  his  greatest  success  lay  in  wire-work,  especiaDy 
in  making  ^  rat-traps ; '  and  for  his  last  and  best  invention  in  that  line,  he  had  just  se- 
cured a  patent ;  and  with  a  specimen  of  his  work,  he  was  then  on  a  journey  through 
Ihe  State  of  New-York,  for  the  purpose  of  disposing  of  what  he  called  *  county  rights;* 
or,  in  other  words,  to  sell  the  privilege  of  catching  rats,  according  to  his  patent  trap. 
It  was  a  very  curious  trap,  as  simple  as  it  was  ingenious ;  as  most  ingenious  things  are, 
afUr  they  are  invented.  It  was  an  oblong  wire  box,  divided  into  two  compartments ;  a 
rat  entered  one,  where  the  bait  was  hung,  which  he  no  sooner  touched  than  the  door  at 
which  he  entered  fell.  His  only  apparent  escape  was  by  a  funnel-shaped  hole  into  the 
other  apartment,  in  pasring  which  he  moved  another  wire,  which  instantly  re-set  the 
trap ;  and  thus  rat  after  rat  was  furnished  the  means  of  *  following  in  the  foot-steps  of 
bis  illustrious  predecessor,*  until  the  trap  was  full  Thus  it  was  not  simply  a  trap  to 
oatoh  a  rat,  but  a  trap  by  which  rats  trapped  rats,  ad  infinituoL  And  now  that  the  re- 
collection of  that  wonderful  trap  is  recalled  to  my  memory,  I  would  respectfully  recom- 
mend it  to  the  attention  of  the  treasury  department,  as  an  appendage  to  the  sub- 
treasury  system.*  The  *•  specification '  may  be  found  on  file  in  the  Patent-Office,  munber 
eleven  thousand  seven  hundred  and  forty-six. 

'  This  trap,  at  the  time  to  which  I  allude,  absolutely  <Uvided  the  attention  of  the 
passengers ;  and  for  my  part,  it  interested  me  quite  as  much  as  did  the  steam-engine ; 
because,  perhaps,  I  could  more  easily  comprehend  its  mystery.  To  me  the  steam- 
engine  was  Greek ;  the  trap  was  plain  English,  Not  so,  however,  to  Jabkz  Doourli. 
I  found  him  studying  the  engine  with  great  avidity  and  perseverance,  insomuch  that  the 
engineer  evidently  became  alarmed,  and  declined  answering  any  more  questions. 

^  ^  Why,  you  need  n*t  snap  off  so  tamal  short,'  said  Jabkz  ;  *  a  body  would  think  you 
had  n^t  got  a  patent  for  your  machine.  If  I  can^t  meddle  with  you  on  the  water,  as 
nigh  as  I  ean  calculate,  1 11  be  up  to  you  on  land,  one  of  these  days.' 

'  These  ominous  words  fell  on  my  ear,  as  I  saw  Jabez  issue  from  the  engine-room, 
followed  by  the  engineer,  who  seemed  evidently  to  have  got  his  steam  up. 

*  *  Well,'  said  I,  '  Jabbz,  what  do  you  think  of  this  mighty  machine  ?  * 

*  *  Why,' he  rei^d,  *  if  that  critter  had  n't  got  riled  up  so  soon,  a  body  could  tell 
more  about  it ;  but  I  reckon  I  Ve  got  a  little  notion  on  H; '  and  then  taking  me  aside 
and  looking  careAilly  around,  lest  some  one  should  overhear  him,  he  *then  and  there' 

«'TAUtheldMr*  Therewa«aooUat«ral*pomio*intkta,*attta<tliiief— I 
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•BBored  me  in  confidence,  in  profound  secresj,  that  if  be  did  n't  make  a  wagon  go  by 
steam,  before  he  was  two  years  older,  then  he  *d  give  up  inveatioB.  I  at  first  ridiocded 
the  idea;  but  when  I  thought  of  that  rat-trap,  and  saw  before  me  a  man  with  sharp, 
twinkling  gray  eyes,  a  pointed  nose,  and  erery  line  of  his  visage  a  channel  of  inTesti- 
gation  and  inyention,  I  could  not  resist  the  conclusion,  that  if  he  really  erer  did  at* 
tempt  to  meddle  with  hot  water,  we  should  bear  more  of  it. 

*  Time  went  on.  Steam-boats  multiplied ;  but  none  dreamed,  or  if  they  did,  they 
never  told  their  dreams,  of  a  steam-wagon ;  for  even  the  name  of  *  locoftiotive  *  was 
th6n  as  unknown  as  *  loco-foco.'  When,  about  a  year  after  the  decUration  of  the  last 
war  with  EngUmd,  {and  may  it  be  the  latt  /)  I  got  a  letter  from  Jabiz,  marked  *  private/ 
telling  me  that  he  wanted  to  see  me  *  most  desperately,'  and  that  I  must  make  him  a 
HAt  at  hi&  place,  *  nigh  Wallingford.'  The  din  of  arms,  and  the  destruction  of  in- 
surance companies,  the  smashing  of  banks,  and  suspension  of  specie  payments,  and 
various  other  inseparable  attendants  on  the  show  and  'pomp  and  circumstance  of 
glorious  war,*  had  in  the  mean  time  entirely  wiped  from  memory  my  friend  Jabsz,  and 
his  wonderful  rat-trap.  But  I  obeyed  his  summons,  not  knowing  but  that  something  of 
importance  to  the  army  or  navy  might  come  of  it  On  reaching  his  residence,  imagine 
my  surprise,  when  he  told  me,  he  believed  he  *  had  got  the  notion.' 

*  *  Notion  ? — what  notion  ? '  I  inquired. 

*  Why,*  says  he,  'that  eteam-wagon  I  tell*d  you  about,  a  spell  ago;  but,*  added 
he,  *  it  has  pretty  nigh  starved  me  out ; '  and  sure  enough,  he  did  look  as  if  he  had  been 
on  *  the  anxious-seat,'  as  he  used  to  say,  when  things  puzzled  him. 

* '  I  have  used  up,*  said  he,  '  plaguey  nigh  all  the  sheet-iron,  and  old  stove-pipes,  and 
mill-wheels,  and  trunneUheads  in  these  parts ;  bat  I  *ve  succeeded ;  and  for  fear  that 
some  of  these  *cute  folks  about  here  may  have  got  a  peep  through  the  key-hole,  and 
will  trouble  me  when  I  come  to  get  a  patent,  I  *ve  sent  for  yon  to  be  a  witness ;  for  you 
was  the  first  and  only  man  I  ever  hinted  the  notion  to ;  in  fact,*  continued  he,  '  I  think 
the  most  curious  part  of  tills  invention  is,  that  as  yet  I  do  n't  know  any  one  abont  here 
who  has  been  able  to  guess  what  I  'm  about  Hiey  all  know  it  is  an  invention  of 
some  kind,  for  that 's  my  business,  you  know  ;  but  some  say  it  is  a  thrashing-machine, 
some  a  distillery ;  and  of  late,  they  begin  to  think  it 's  a  shingleHq>Utter ;  but  they  *U  sing 
another  tune  when  they  see  it  spinning  along  past  the  stage-coaehes,'  added  he^  with  a 
knowing  chuckle,  '  won't  they  f ' 

'  This  brought  us  to  the  door  of  an  old  dap^MMrded,  dingy,  long,  one^tory  buildiog, 
with  a  window  or  two  in  the  roof,  the  knot-holes  and  cracks  all  carefully  stuffed  with 
old  rags,  and  over  the  door  he  was  unlocking  was  written,  in  bold  letters, '  No  An* 
MiTTAXOK.*  This  was  his  *  sanctum  sanotorom.*  I  could  occupy  pages  in  description  of 
it,  for  every  part  exhibited  evidence  of  its  uses.  The  Patent-OiBee  at  WaAington,  like 
your  Magazine,  Mr.  Editor,  may  exhibit '  finished  productions,*  of  '  inventive  genius;  * 
but  if  you  could  look  into  the  port-folios  of  your  contributors  in  every  quarter  of  the 
Union,  and  see  there  the  sketches  of  half-finished  essays,  still-bom  poems,  links  and 
fragments  of  ideas  and  conceptions,  which  *  but  breathed  and  died,*  you  might  form 
some  '  notion  *  of  the  accumulation  of  *  notions*  that  were  presented  to  me,  on  entering 
the  work<4hop  of  Jabiz  Doolittlb.  But  to  my  text  again,  '  The  First  Locomotive.' 
There  it  stood,  occupying  the  centre  of  all  previous  conceptions,  rat-traps,  dimrns, 
apple-parers,  pill-rollere,  cooking-etoves,  and  shingle-splitters,  which  hong  or  stood 
around  it ;  or  as  my  Lord  Btbon  says,  with  reference  to  a  more  andent  but  not  more 
important  invention : 

*  Whsrs  each  eonceptlon  wai  a  hearenly  guest, 

A  nj  of  Immortality,  and  ilood 
SUr-Uke  aroaad,  anta  thoy  fatborad  to  a  Qod.* 
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And  there  it  stood,  ^the  oonoentnted  foom'  of  all  preyiouB  raji  of  inroitiTe  | 
*  The  First  Locomotitk.' 

*  An  unpainted,  unpoUdied,  unadorned,  ovea-flliaped  mass,  of  donble^Teled  i 
iron,  with  cranks,  and  pipes,  and  tnmnel*heads,  and  screws,  and  TalTes,  all  fimlj 
braced  on  four  strongly-made  travelling  wheels. 

*  *  It  *s  a  curious  crittur  to  look  at,'  says  Jabiz,  ^  but  jon  'U  like  it  better  whc&  jos. 
see  it  in  motion.' 

*  He  waft  by  this  time  igniting  a  quantity  of  charcoal,  which  he  had  stoflfod  imder  tiie 
boiler.  *  I  filled  the  b'iler,'  says  he,  *■  arter  I  stopped  woridng  her  jeaterdaj,  and  k 
ha*  n't  leaked  a  drop  since.    It  will  soon  bile  up ;  the  coal  is  first-rate.' 

*  Sure  enough,  the  boiler  soon  gare  CTidenoe  of  *  troubled  waters,'  when,  b j  posh- 
ing one  slide,  and  pulling  another,  the  whole  machine,  cranks  and  piston,  was  ia 
motion. 

' '  It  works  sUck,  do  n't  it  ?'  said  Jabkz. 
' '  But,'  I  replied,  *  it  do  n't  moTc' 

*  *  Tou  mean,*  said  he, '  the  traTelling-wheels  do  n't  moTC ;  well,  I  do  n*t  mean  they 
shall,  till  I  get  my  patent.  Tou  see,'  he  added,  crouching  down,  ^  that  tnumel-head 
there — that  small  cog-wheel  ?  Well,  that 's  out  of  gear  just  yet ;  when  I  torn  thai  into 
gear,  by  this  crank,  it  fits,  you  see,  on  the  main  trayelling-wheel,  and  then  the  huQ 
scrape  will  more,  as  nigh  as  I  can  calculate,  a  leetie  slower  than  chain  lightoin',  and  a 
dam'd  leetie  too  I  But  it  won't  do  to  give  it  a  try,  afore  I  get  the  patent.  There  b 
only  one  thing  yet,*  he  continued,  'that  I  ha'  n't  contrived  —  but  that  ia  a  ampk 
matter — and  that  is  the  shortest  mode  of  stoppin'  on  her.  My  first  notion  Is  to  see 
how  fast  I  can  make  her  work  without  smashing  ail  to  bits,  and  that  *s  done  bj  screwing 
down  this  upper  valve ;  and  I  *I1  show  you ^ 

'  And  with  that  he  clambered  up  on  the  top,  with  a  turning-screw  in  one  hand  and  a 
horn  of  soap-fat  in  the  other,  and  commenced  screwing  down  the  valves  and  oiling  the 
piston-rod  and  crank-joints;  and  the  motion  of  the  mysterious  mass  increaaed,  until  all 
seemed  a  buz. 

* '  It  is  nigh  about  perfection,  an't  it!'  says  he. 

'  I  stood  amazed  in  contemplating  the  object  before  me,  whidi  I  confess  I  could  not 
fuUy  undeiBtand ;  and  hence,  with  the  greater  readiness  permitted  my  mind  to  bear  off 
to  other  matters  more  comprehensible ;  to  the  future,  which  is  always  more  dear  than 
the  present,  under  similar  circumstances.  I  heeded  not,  for  the  very  best  reason  in  the 
world,  because  I  understood  not,  the  complicated  description  that  Jabbz  was  ^ving  of 
his  still  more  complicated  invention.  All  I  knew  was,  that  here  was  a  machine  on  four 
good,  sturdy,  well-braced  wheels,  and  it  only  required  a  recorded  patent  to  anthorize 
that  small  connecting  cog-wheel  or  tninnel-head  to  be  thrown  'into  gear,'  when  it 
would  move  off,  without  oats,  hay,  or  horse-shoes,  and  distance  the  mail-coachea.  As  I 
was  surrounded  with  notions,  it  was  not  extraordinary  that  one  should  take  fnll  pos- 
session of  me.  It  dawned  upon  me  when  I  saw  the  machine  first  put  into  motion,  and 
was  now  fhll  orbed  above  the  horizon  of  my  desire ;  it  was  to  see  the  first  locomotive 
move  off  The  temptation  was  irresistible.  '  And  who  knows,*  thought  I, '  bat  some 
prying  scamp  may  have  been  *  peeping  through  the  key-hole,'  while  Jabiz  was  at  woric, 
and,  catching  the  idea,  may  be  now  at  work  at  some  clumsy  imitation  f — and  if  he  does 
not  succeed  in  tummg  the  first  trick,  may  at  least  divide  the  honors  with  my  friend  f ' 

' '  Jabkz,*  Bud  I,  elevating  my  voice  above  the  buzzing  noise  of  the  machine,  *•  time 
is  only  one  thing  wanting.' 

'  'What  is  that?'  says  he,  eagerly. 

' '  Immortality,'  says  I ;  'and  you  shall  have  it,  patent  or  no  patokt ! '  And  with  that 
I  pulled  the  crank  that  twisted  the  connecting  trunnel-head  into  the  travelling-wheelB, 
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and  in  an  instant  away  went  the  machine,  with  Jabiz  on  top  of  it,  with  the  whia  and 
rapidity  of  a  flushed  partridge.  The  aide  of  the  old  building  presented  the  resistance  of 
wet  paper.  One  crash,  and  the  *  first  locomotire '  was  ushered  into  this  breathing  world. 
I  hurried  to  the  opening,  and  had  just  time  to  clamber  to  the  top  of  a  fence  to  catch  the 
last  glimpse  of  my  fast-departing  friend.  True  to  his  purpose,  I  saw  him  alternately 
screwing  down  the  yaives  and  oiling  the  piston-rod  and  crank-joints ;  evidently  de- 
termined that,  although  he  had  started  off  a  little  unexpectedly,  he  wonld  redeem  the 
pledge  he  had  given,  which  was,  that  when  it  did  go,  it  *  would  go  a  leetle  slower  than 
a  streak  of  chain-lightnin',  and  a  dam'd  leetle  too ! ' 

*  LiKB  a  cloud  In  the  dtm  dliUnee  fleetiog, 
Like  an  arrow,*  he  flew  eway  I 

*  But  a  moment  and  he  was  here  ;  in  a  moment  he  was  there  ;  and  now  vihere  is  he  f 
or  rather,  where  is  he  not  ?    But  that,  for  the  present,  is  *  neither  here  nor  there.* 

*  The  vile  Moslem  ridiculed  the  belief,  so  religiously  cherished  by  the  Christian  Don, 
that  in  all  the  bloody  conflicts  that  hiid  the  crescent  low  in  the  dust,  Saint  Iaoo,  on  a 
white  horse,  led  on  to  battle  and  secured  triumph  to  the  cross ;  but  as  this  has  now  be- 
come matter  of  history,  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  on  numerous  occasions  this  identical 
*"  warrior-saint '  was  distinctly  seen  *  pounding  the  Moors,'  successfully  and  simultaneously 
in  battle  scenes  remote  from  each  other,  thus  proving  his  identity  by  saintly  ubiquity ; 
so  may  we  safely  indulge  the  belief  that  the  spirit,  if  not  the  actual  body  and  bones,  of 
Jabsz  Doolittlb  stands  perched  on  every  locomotive  that  may  now  be  seen  in  every 
direction,  threading  its  way  at  the  rate  of  thirty  miles  an  hour,  to  the  total  annihilation 
of  space  and  time.  The  incredulous,  like  the  Moors  of  old,  may  indulge  their  unbelief; 
but  for  myself,  I  never  see  a  locomotive  in  full  action  that  I  do  not  also  see  Jabbz  there, 
directing  its  course,  as  plainly  as  I  see  the  immortal  Fulton  in  every  steam-boat,  or  the 
equally  immortal  Clihton  m  every  canal-boat' 

No  myBtery  can  hereafter  exist  in  regard  to  the  origin  of  the  locomotiTe 
branch  of  the  great  steam-fiunily :  the  present  fragment  of  authentic  history 
will  enable  the  latest  posterity  to  trace,  by  *  back-track'  and  'turn-out^' 
through  a  long  rail-road  line  of  illustrious  ancrators,  the  first  projector  and  con- 
triver of  *^The  First  Loeomotitey  their  immortal  progenitor,  ^  Jabsz  Doolittlb, 
Esq.,  nigh  Wallingford,  Connecticut'  Mr.  Ibyino,  in  his  playftd  way,  after 
the  publication  of  this  capital  sketch,  some  twenty-two  years  ago,  said  in  a  note 
to  the  Editob  inclosing  the  following  characteristic  letter :  '  It  would  seem,  by 
letters  from  various  parts  of  the  country,  that  Jabbz  Doolittlb  has  the  gift  of 
ubiquity ;  for  he  has  been  seen  about  the  same  time  in  a  dozen  different  places, 
and  a  dozen  different  manners,  but  always  under  full  speed ;  a  kind  of  Flying 
Dutchman  on  land.  Hie  et  uhique  should  be  his  motto.  You  can  add  the  fol- 
lowing to  these  letters,  (which  is  as  true  as  any  one  of  them,)  as  it  may  tend 
to  set  the  Far  West  at  ease  on  a  matter  that  seems  to  have  caused  some 
consternation : ' 

•TO   THE   BDITOa   OF   TEE   XNICSXBBOCESR 

*  Sir  :  In  your  last  number,  I  read  with  great  interest  an  article  entiUed  *  The  First 
Locomotive.*  It  throws  light  upon  an  incident  which  has  long  been  a  theme  of  marvel 
in  the  Far  West  Tou  must  know  that  I  was  one  among  the  first  band  of  trappers 
that  crossed  the  Bocky  Mountains.  We  had  encamped  one  night  on  a  ridge  of  the 
Black  Hill,  and  were  wrapped  up  in  our  blankets,  in  the  midst  of  onr  first  sleep,  when 

we  were  roused  by  the  man  who  stood  sentinel,  who  cried  out,  *  Wild  flie,  by ! ' 

We  started  on  oar  feet,  and  beheld  a  streak  of  fire  coming  aeroas  the  prairies,  for  all 
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the  world  like  lightning,  or  a  shooting  star.  We  had  hardly  time  to  gaess  what  it 
might  be,  when  it  oame  up,  whizzing  and  danking  and  makiQg  a  tremendous  racket, 
and  we  saw  something  huge  and  black,  with  wheels  and  traps  of  all  kinds ;  and  an  odd- 
kwking  being  on  top  of  it,  basy  as  they  say  the  devil  is  in  a  gale  of  wind.  In  &ct, 
Bome  of  our  people  thought  it  was  the  Old  Gentleman  himself,  taking  an  airiiig  in  one  of 
his  infernal  oarriages ;  others  thought  it  was  the  opening  of  one  of  the  seals  in  the 
Revelation.  Some  of  the  stoutest  fellows  fell  on  their  knees  and  begtn  to  pny;  a 
Kentuckian  plucked  up  courage  enough  to  hail  the  infernal  ooaohmaa  as  he  passed  and 
ask  whither  he  was  driving ;  but  the  speed  with  which  he  whirled  by  and  the  rattling  of 
his  machine,  prevented  our  catching  more  than  the  last  words :  '  Shun  bang  to  etanud 
smash ! '  In  five  minutes  more  he  was  across  the  prairies,  beyond  the  Black  Hill,  and 
we  saw  him  shooting,  like  a  jack-a-lantem,  over  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

'  The  next  day  we  tracked  his  course.  He  had  cut  through  a  great  drove  of  builalo, 
some  hundred  or  two  of  which  lay  cut  up  as  though  the  butchers  had  been  there ;  ve 
heard  of  him  afterward,  driving  through  a  village  of  Black  Feet,  and  smashing  the 
lodge  of  the  chief,  with  all  his  family.  Beyond  the  Rocky  Mountains  we  could  heir 
nothing  more  of  him ;  so  that  we  concluded  he  had  ended  Ids  brimstone  career  by 
driving  into  one  of  the  craters  that  still  smoke  among  the  peaks. 

'This  circumstance,  Sir,  as  I  said,  has  caused  much  speculation  in  the  Far  West; 
but  many  set  it  down  as  a  *  trapper's  story,*  which  is  about  equivalent  to  a  traveller^ 
tale ;  neither  would  the  author  of  *  Astoria '  and  '  Bonneville's  Adventures '  admit  it 
into  his  works,  though  Heavbm  knows  he  has  not  been  over-squeamish  in  snch  things. 
The  article  in  your  last  number,  above  alluded  to,  has  now  cleared  up  the  matter,  and 
henceforth  I  shall  tell  the  story  without  fear  of  being  hooted  at  I  make  no  doubt,  Sr, 
this  supposed  infernal  apparition  was  nothhig  more  nor  less  than  Jabkz  Doolittlk,  with 
his  locomotive,  on  his  way  to  Astoria : 

*  Who  knova,  wbo  knowf  wlMt  waitei 
He  ia  now  careering  o*er  t  * 

as  the  song  goes ;  perhaps  scouring  Oalifomia ;  perh^M  whizang  away  to  the  North 
Pole.  One  thing  is  certain  and  satisfactory ;  he  is  the  first  person  that  ever  crossed  the 
Rooky  Mountains  on  wheels :  his  transit  shows  that  those  mountains  are  traversable  with 
carriages,  and  that  it  is  ptrfeetly  easy  to  have  a  rail-road  to  the  Pacific.  If  sadi  road 
should  ever  be  constructed,  I  hope,  in  honor  of  the  great  prqjector  who  led  the  way,  it 
may  be  called  The  ^J)oolittle  Rail-road;  *  unless  that  zuone  should  have  been  giv^i  as 
characteristic  to  some  of  the  many  rail-roads  already  in  operation  or  progress.* 

*HiBAM  Orackenthorpb,  of  Saint  Louis,'  was  the  tumi-de-plume  of  the 
writer  of  this  veracious  record :  which  was  the  *■  last,'  until  now  revived,  of 
the  First  Locomotive. 

Wb  cannot  close  this  reference  to  '  The  First  Locomotive,*  which  so  much 
delighted  Washikoton  Ibvino,  and  will  give  pleasure  to  so  many  of  our  new 
readers,  without  lamenting  that  those  who  can  write  so  attractively  as  its  au- 
thor should  not  write  more.  Another  thing  is  worthy  of  remark  here :  and 
that  is,  that  not  a  few  among  the  very  first  of  the  writers  for  the  Kkicksr- 
BOCKER  have  been  active  merchants,  bankers,  lawyers,  or  other  practical  busi- 
ness-men, who  jotted  down,  under  the  true  impuUe^  what  they  had  felt  or 
what  they  had  seen.    And  that  *&  the  way  to  ^  it 
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Gossip  with  Rbaders  and  Correspondents. —  More  ^  Whiffs '  from  that  genial 
western  ^  Meerschtkum^  and  as  welcome  as  eyer.  The  writer  says:  *  A  friend 
of  mine,  a  tobacconist,  has  a  German  partner  rejoicing  in  the  name  of  Enollen- 
BBBG,  somewhat  similar  to  the  name  used  in  the  '  Whiffs.'  He  called  me  in  one 
day,  and  telling  me  that  he  had  had  more  than  five  dollars'  worth  of  fun  out  of 
that  piece,  (deviling  Knollbnbbro  about  that  pipe,)  presented  me  a  yery  hand- 
some Meerschaum.  It  was  entirely  a  surprise  to  me,  and  of  course  I  was 
much  elated.  I  am  at  this  moment  enjoying  a  few  whiffs  from  it,  and  expect 
so  to  do,  as  long  as  ^William  Bowlegs'  is  a  staple  in  the  market : ' 

*  I  BSLiSTE  that  no  respectable  calling  la  more  sneered  at  than  school-teaching,  espe- 
cially in  the  rural  districts,  in  what  are  called  *  Brush  Colleges.'  The  country  peda- 
gogue does  more  and  gets  less  credit  for  it,  than  any  other  man,  from  the  President  of 
the  Uoited  States  down  to  the  post-boy  in  a  basement  beer-saloon.  The  professions  and 
the  trades  alike  laugh  at  him,  and  he  is  the  butt  of  all  the  bucolic  witticisms  that  emanate 
from  the  shallow  brains  of  coarse-grained  rustics.  He  Is  painted  as  an  ugly,  gaunt,  un- 
gainly creature,  always  being  made  a  fool  of  by  some  dashing  widow,  or  making  love  to 
some  antique,  man-forsakea  damsel,  with  an  eye  to  her  property.  Truly  his  is  a  thank- 
less task :  but  there  is  a  compensation  for  the  bad  taste  and  worse  manners  of  unthink- 
ing, unappreciative  man.  There  is  a  pleasure,  unknown  to  those  who  affect  to  despise 
him,  in  watching  the  youthful  mind,  gradually  expanding  and  unfolding ;  reaching  out 
into  fresh  fields  of  thought,  and  plucking  and  garnering  up  bright,  perennial  flowers. 

*  And  when  the  evening  of  life  draws  nigh,  and  he  sees  around  him  those  who,  under 
his  fostering  care,  have  grown  up  to  true  and  noble  manhood  and  womanhood,  he  may 
exclaim  more  justly  than  the  mother  of  the  Gracchi  :  '  These  are  my  jewels  ! '  They 
are  jewels  that  form  a  Ruleless  crown  for  his  wrinkled  and  care-worn  brow.  And  as 
the  end  approaches,  it  brings  no  regret  for  the  past — no  fear  for  the  future.  Calmly  he 
lays  down  his  life,  and  goes  to  his  rest, 

*  Lin  dne  who  wraps  the  drapery  of  his  couch 
About  him,  and  lies  down  to  ploMiuit  dre&ms.* 

^  Well :  a  few  years  pass,  and  school-days  are  coming  to  an  end.  The  last  perform- 
ance is  to  be  an  exhibition,  and  a  grand  affair  is  expected.  Our  parents,  brothers  and 
sisters  are  to  be  there,  and  we  look  forward  to  the  day  with  joyful  anticipation. 

*  What  great  preparation  we  make !  — taking  attitudes  and  making  grimaces  before 
the  glass ;  rehearsing  our  pieces,  out  behind  the  wood-shed,  and  up  on  the  hay-loft ;  vainly 
attempting  to  catch  the  intonation  and  superb  gestures  of  the  large  boy  who  has  been 
to  the  city,  and  says  that  is  the  way  they  do  at  the  theatre :  putting  on  our  new  trow- 
sers,  dislocating  our  vertebrae  in  trying  to  get  a  rear  view  of  them,  and  only  succeeding 
in  making  out  an  indistinct,  baggy  outline.  At  last  the  long-looked-for  evening  comes, 
and  the  littie  country  church  is  brilliantiy  illuminated  with  tallow  candles,  and  gor- 
geously decorated  with  sprigs  of  asparagus.  The  scholars,  highly  polished  by  much 
washing,  and  redolent  of  dubiously-flavored  soap,  are  seated  on  the  platform,  and  the 
performance  begins.  It  consists  of  dedamations  from  Wsbstbb,  Bdbkb,  Spabtacds, 
RiEMzi,  and  other  eminent  men ;  with  essays  on  '  The  Seasons,'  (taken  individually 
and  collectively,)  on  *Napolkon,'  on  *The  Revolution,'  on  ^Our  Country,'  etc.,  inter- 
spersed with  moral  dialogues  and  choral  singing. 

'  It  passes  off  pleasantiy  enough,  although  some  of  the  boys  find  themselves  victims 
of  misplaced  confidence  in  trusting  to  their  memories :  and  in  their  embarrassment 
make  all  sorts  of  irrelevant  gestures,  and  shuffle  about  in  a  meat  diacoDSolate  maimer. 
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One,  in  speaking  of  the  Past  and  the  Future,  forgets  what  gestorefl  to  make,  and  keeps 
his  arm  oscillating  while  he  tries  to  recall  it :  in  studying  this  up,  he  foigeta  what  to  sty 
next,  and  retires,  blushing  with  mortification.  Don't  laugh  at  him,  boys :  this  very  in- 
cident may  rouse  his  spirit ;  and  you  at  your  rustic  fire-ddes  may  yet  read  his  eloquent 
q)eeche8  in  Congress. 

*  Between  the  parts,  an  officious  gentleman,  in  attempting  to  snuff  one  of  the  candles 
with  his  fingers,  pulls  it  out  of  the  tin  sconce,  and  drops  it  into  the  1^  of  an  old  lady  in 
bombazine ;  whereat  the  old  hidy  is  incensed,  and  the  gentleman  apologizes :  the  scholars 
began  to  titter ;  and  the  teacher  turns  around  and  frowns  terribly,  incontinently  squelch- 
ing a  small  boy  who  is  rising  up  to  obtain  a  better  view  of  the  proceedings. 

*  The  young  ladies'  essays  embrace  every  topic,  from  '  Dress '  up  to  *  Patriotism,'  and 
abound  in  euphuistio  aphorisms,  generally  misquoted,  and  diminutiyes  in  let.  In  de- 
scribing a  sail  upon  the  lake,  the  *  gently  gliding  boatlet '  is  alluded  to,  whereupon  a 
crusty  old  cus —  tomer,  who  Is  a  deacon  in  the  church,  and  a  practical  man,  suggests  to 
his  neighbor  that  ikiflet  would  do  just  as  well 

*  The  large  boy  from  the  city  giyes  us  Hark  Antony's  oration  oyer.O^SAS^s  body, 
in  what  we  suppose  is  the  most  approved  theatrical  style.  He  astonishes  and  captivatefl 
the  scholars,  especially  the  weaker  vessels,  to  whom  his  anointed  locks,  dty-made 
clothes,  and  *  miwaculous  tie,'  are  irreastible :  but  he  by  no  means  pleases  the  older 
portion  of  the  audience.  His  antics  are  likened  to  those  of  a  wet  hen,  a  ahori-tailed 
b  —  ovine  in  fly-time,  and  other  ludicrous  objects,  familiar  to  rustic  eye&  Unfortu- 
nately his  vehement  efforts  disturb  the  slumbers  of  one  or  two  infants,  whose  cries  do 
not  at  all  enhance  the  tra^c  effect,  but  are  much  too  violent  for  the  occasion ;  bemg 
quite  audible,  though  smothered  under  shawls  and  partially  jolted  down  by  a  vigorous 
trotting  on  maternal  knees. 

'  And  now  the  last  piece  la  spoken,  the  doxology  is  sung,  the  wheezy  old  sexton 
coughs  out  the  candles  and  locks  the  door,  and  school-days  are  over.' 

V&rff  *  Flemish,*  that  picture  I  -  -  -  If  we  were  a  young  lady  —  but  we  are 
noty  of  course,  ^  so  there  *8  no  use  talking* — *  'same  time,'  s'posing  we  were  a 
young  lady,  we  should  tingle  all  over  with  emotion,  and  our  self-love  would 
bum  in  blushes  to  the  very  roots  of  our  'back-hah','  to  have  such  beautiful 
verses  as  the  following  fervently  addressed  to  im.  They  reach  our  table  un- 
headed  and  anonymously :  but  by  the  fair  '  hand-of-write  *  we  do  opine  them  to 
be  from  the  pen  of  Macs  the  Slopbr  : 

'  Tbbbb  are  some  eyes  like  mountain  lakes 

Reflecting  heaven's  blue ; 
And  some  nke  black  volcano  gulfs, 
With  wild-fire  flashing  through. 

*  But  thine  are  like  the  eternal  skies 

Which  draw  the  soul  afar : 
Thv  every  glance  a  meteor, 
And  every  thought  a  star. 

'  I  Ve  rifled  lips  like  cherries  sweet, 

(Light  sin  to  him  who  stole,) 

But  thine  are  like  the  Eden  fruit 

Whose  theft  may  cost  a  souL 

*  0  coral  firuit  of  Paradise ! 

Who  would  not  grasp  the  prize, 
With  heaven  so  near  to  win  nim  back 
In  those  eternal  eyes  ? ' 

Whoever  can  say  truly,  '  That  means  m^  / '  is  a  maiden  to  be  envied :  envi- 
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ous  girls  will  say,  ^Too  good  to  be  trael*  -  -  -  Thbre  was  a  capital  article 
not  long  ago  in  i^<^^C(yrrihill  Mct^fozine^^  showing  up  the  tawdry  finery,  the 
high-sounding  phrases,  which  in  the  pages  of  certain  modem  writers  befog  and 
bemuddle  our  good  old  English  tongue  with  excess  of  ornament  Many  illus- 
trative examples  are  given  of  the  manner  in  which  a  simple  idea  may  be  over- 
laid with  a  redundancy  of  words.  But  this  literary  EuphuUm  was  never 
more  felicitously  travestied  than  by  our  twin-associate  in  the  Kkicksbbockeb, 
five-and-twenty  years  ago.  lie  had  incidentally  refined  upon  the  term  *•  going 
the  whole  hog,'  in  an  editorial  article  in  the  ^  Philadelphia  Daily  GazeiUy 
which  he  conducted  for  so  many  years,  where  it  was  softened  to  *  proceeding 
the  entire  swine.'  This  polite  phrase  *  bit,'  and  was  so  frequently  quoted,  that 
Ollapod,  in  our  '  Editor's  Table,'  continued  the  lingual  satire,  when  several  of 
our  contemporaries  caught  the  polishing  mania,  until  the  clothing  of  common 
thoughts  in  holiday-suits,  and  the  setting  of  some  dwarf  of  a  phrase  upon  the 
stilts  of  embellishment,  became  almost  universal  Here  are  a  few  *  proverbial ' 
examples,  after  the  manner  of  that  terrible  literary  and  personal  bore,  Tupfsr, 
whom  the  writer  in  the  ^  OarnhilV  *  scores'  as  he  deserves  to  be  scored.  Ob- 
serve the  elaborate  '  trimmings '  of  this  dish  of  simple  '  saws : ' 

*  Orioinal  :  Goto  the  Devil  and  shake  yourself, 

*  lupROVED :  Proceed  to  the  Arch-enemy  of  Man,  and  agitate  year  person. 
*0r.  Of  one  who  squints.    He  looks  two  ways  for  Sunday. 

*  Imp.  One  who,  by  reason  of  the  adverse  disposition  of  his  optics — a  natal  defect — is 
forced  to  seratinlze  in  duple  directaons  for  the  Christian  Sabbath. 

'  Or.  Do  tCt  count  your  chickens  before  they  are  hatched. 

*  Imp.  Enumerate  not  your  adolescent  pullets,  ere  they  cease  to  be  oviform. 

*  Or.  Sauce  for  the  goose  is  sauce  for  the  gander. 

^  Imp.  The  culinary  adornments  which  suffice  for  the  female  of  the  race  Aruer^  may 
be  relished  also  with  the  masculine  adult  of  the  same  species. 
*0r.  Let  well  enough  alone. 

*  Imp.  Suffer  a  healthy  sufficiency  to  remain  in  solitude. 

*  Or.  Hone  so  deaf  as  them  that  won't  hear. 

^  Imp.  No  persons  are  obtuse  in  their  auricular  apprehension  equal  to  those  who  re- 
pudiate vocal  incomes  by  adverse  inclination. 

'  Or.  PtU  a  beggar  on  horse-back^  and  he  wUl  ride  to  the  devil. 

'Imp.  Establish  a  mendicant  on  the  uppermost  section  of  a  charger,  and  he  will 
transport  himself  to  Apollton. 

'  Or.  Accidents  will  happen  in  the  best  families. 

*'  Imp.  Disasters  will  eventuate  even  in  households  of  the  supremest  integrity. 

'  Or.  a  sUU  sow  drinks  the  most  swill. 

'  Imp.  The  tadtum  female  of  the  porcine  genus  imbibes  the  largest  nutriment 

'  Or.  7%«  leaet  said  the  soonest  mended. 

*  Imp.  The  mmimum  of  an  offensive  remark  is  cobbled  with  the  readiest  promptitude. 
'  Or.  *Tis  an  ill  wind  that  blows  nobody  good. 

*  Imp.  That  gale  is  truly  diseased  which  puifeth  benefactions  to  nonentity. 

*  Or.  a  stitch  in  time  saves  nine. 

*  Imp.  The  *  first  impression '  of  a  needle  upon  a  rent,  obriateth  a  nine-fold  introduction ' 

*  Or.  a  nod^s  aa  good  as  a  wink  to  a  horse  that  is  n*t  hlind 

'  Imp.  An  abrupt  inclination  of  the  head  is  equivalent  to  a  contraction  of  the  eye  to 
a  steed  untroubled  with  obliquity  of  vision. 

*  Or.  *Tis  a  wise  child  that  knows  its  own  father. 
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*  Iicp.  Thftt  JuTenile  indiTidual  ia  indeed  Mge,  who  powewM  antfaeatic  iiifiDniiatioB 
with  reipect  to  the  identity  of  his  pfttenud  deriTati?«. 

*  Ob.  TTiere '«  no  aeeouniing  for  tiuti, 

*  Imp.  The  propensities  of  the  palate  defy  Jurisdiction. 
'  On.  7\oo  and  two  make  four, 

*  Imp.  (As  per  Sam.  J.)  The  number  four  is  a  certain  aggregate  of  units ;  and  all 
nnmberB  being  the  repetition  of  an  unit  —  which,  though  not  a  number  in  itseU^  is  the 
parent,  root  or  original  of  all  numbers  — /otir  is  the  denomination  assigned  to  a  certain 
number  of  such  repetitions. 

*  Oa.  Three  removes  are  ae  bad  aa  afire. 

*  Imp.  The  triple  transmission  of  a  household,  with  chattels,  from  one  dmnidl  to 
another,  is  as  yidous  as  a  conflagration.* 

All  this,  of  course,  is  burlesque :  but  not  so  with  the  proposed  version  of 
the  English  Biblk,  wherein  such  changes  as  the  following  were  suggested : 
*  The  LoBD  is  my  Shepherd :  I  shall  not  want  Ui  leadeth  me  through  green 
pastures,  and  by  the  side  of  the  still  waters,'  etc  :  which  was  to  be  changed 
to :  *  Dbttt  is  my  pastor:  I  shall  not  be  indigent:  Hi  oonducteth  me  throu^ 
verdant  parterres,  and  causeth  me  to  recumb  by  the  borders  of  the  unrippled 
liquidities.'  *  Recubansing  under  the  shade  of  a  Subtegmine-fagi-Tree,'  (a  ren- 
dering dictated  to  a  bothered  fellow-student  by  Ollapod,  ^  once  upon  a  time,') 
was  quite  as  near  the  *  original'  as  this  ^improved'  version  of  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  of  all  the  Psalms  of  David.  -  -  -  ^  L.  P.'s  long  story  is  de- 
clined. Just  about  one-fourth  of  it  is  bad  French,  badly  interpolated.  We 
abominate  such  affectation.  Is  not  our  noble  English  tongue  good  enough,  and 
expressive  enough,  for  our  correspondent  ?  It  would  be  unjust  to  three-fourths 
of  our  readers  to  *  talk  to  them  in  an  unknown  tongue.'  Whenever  a  correspond- 
ent adopts  a  foreign  expression  or  sentence,  if  it  be  not  well  known,  he  should 
render  it  in  English,  also.  Adam  Glarkb  and  Cudworth  did  not  consider  it 
beneath  them  to  translate  every  Latin  and  Greek  word  or  sentence  which  they 
employed ;  the  explications  of  the  latter,  especially,  were  pronounced  by  Bishop 
Warbubton  to  be  wonderfully  exact  -  -  -  Wb  give  below  the  remainder 
of  the  ^Bateh  of  Epitaphs^  which  were  omitted  from  a  late  number  :  pre&cing 
them  with  three  or  four  others  which  reach  us  from  '  The  Parsonage '  at 
W ,  in  our  State : 

*  I  havk  been  much  interested  in  your  recent  *  Epitaphs,'  and  subjoin  one  or  two  that 

may  be  new  to  you : 

*  Lr  memory  of  Johh  Sazb, 

Maker  of  sassengers, 

Killed  with  twelve  other 

Outside  passengers.^ 

*  But  that  is  tame  to  this  specimen : 

*  HsBX  lies  the  body  of  Mabt  Owtitkz, 
Who  was  80  very  pure  within. 
She  burst  the  oatward  shell  of  sin 
And  hatched  herself  a  cherubim.' 

'  In  a  serious  view,  few  efforts  sarpass  CuMBiBLABn's  epitaph  on  Pitt  : 

*  Though  vast  the  range  of  thine  expansive  soul. 
Thy  QoD  and  country  occupied  the  whole  : 
In  that  dread  hour  wnen  everv  heart  is  tried^ 
The  Christian  triumphed  while  the  mortal  died : 
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In  thd  last  gasp,  of  ihine  ezpirinff  breath, 

The  prayer  yet  quivered  on  the  up  of  death: 

Hear  thia,  ye  Brnons,  and  to  QoDl)e  true ; 

For  know,  that  dying  prayer  was  breathed  for  yon.' 

*  Far  ftway  from  the  locality  of  this  last  epitaph  is  a  column  erected  to  a  Mothsb  : 

S A  C  RIO 

To  the  Memory  of 

Alios   Bbnbon   Mann, 

Wife   of   Willijlh   Maw, 

Bom  January  4,  i..o.  1787. 

Died  December  16,  a,d,  1848. 

Hbk   Ohildbbv, 

To  whose  wellare  her  life  was  devoted, 

have  placed  this  stone  above  the  spot 

VThere   her   body   reposes; 

TO    TKSTITT 

their  lasting  remembrance  of  that  perfection  of  love, 

and  constant  care   which  on  earth 

dwells  only  in  the  bosom  of 

iSl    iH  0  t  t  t  t. 

*  I  hare  changed  no  names:  there  are  no  reasons  why  I  should.  Few  of  the  great 
ones  of  the  earth  sleep  beneath  a  more  beautiful  inscription. 

'  There  is  yet  one  other  touching  inscription  which  I  found  orer  a  *  Hothxb's  grare : 
it  is  too  good  to  *  willingly  let  die.'  It  is  ui  a  ground  which  few  ever  visit.  A  net- 
work of  iron  covers  the  whole  grave,  and  this  Ls  oveiigrown  with  myrtle : 

raoM  BAavR  to  hbaviv  bbi  poivts  trb  wat: 

E  S  T  R  S  B, 

Wl»B       OF      MiOHABL       HaBT, 

of  Easton,   daughter  of 
Jacob  Bafhabl  and  Bbbecca  Cobbn: 
(^ur    fSi  6  ti  t  t . 
The  winter  of  Eighty  Years  did  not  despoil  thee  of  Loveliness : 
Purity  of  Feeling,  Piety  toward  God,  Benevolence  to  thy  Fellow- 
Beings,  gave  to  each  lineament  its  characteristic :  the  myrtle 
that  entwines  thy  earthly  resting-place  retains  its  fresh- 
ness amid  Frost  and  Snow :  the  Affections  which 
warmed  thy  Heart  withered  not  at  the  touch  of 
Age  :   Thine  own  words  were  :  ^  I  retain 
the  same  Love  in  my  Heart,  but  I 
have  not  strength  to  express  it* 

In  the  presence  of  God,  the  God  of 
Isbabl,   may  thy  soul   have 
peace   Now  and   Ever- 
more I    Amen  t 

VOL.  Lvn.  87 
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TSitltn   3., 

Wife  of  BomtBT  Walker  :  Died  July  24,  185S.    Aged  62  yean. 

Here  lies  the  true,  alfectioiiate,  loving  and  beloved  wife  of  Bobebt  Walkxb. 

*  This  18  beautiful.  No  ridiculous  or  inappropriate  poetry ;  no  useless  flattery. 
This  brings  to  my  mind  something  upon  a  stone  near  where  I  learned  my  first  leaaoDS. 
I  committed  it  to  memory  when  a  boy:  I  quote  it  from  memory  now.  The  record  of 
names  I  forget :  but  after  the  record  are  these  sentences : 

If  Eternal  Happhiess  be  the  Reward  of  Tender  Lore, 

Unobtrusive  Piety,  and  the  Kindliest  Charity : 

Blessed    is    the    Spirit    which    once 

animated  the  lovely  tenant  of 

this   Sepulchre. 

*  This  is  ^  not  so  bad : '  but  what  a  place  for  punning  is  a  tomb-stone !    The  eptaph 

is  authentic : 

*  Hni  lies  Tboxas  HuDDLmom.    Reader  do  nH  smile  1 

But  reflect,  as  this  tomb-etone  you  view, 
That  death,  who  killed  him,  in  a  very  short  while 
Will  huddle  a  itone  upon  you ! ' 

This  was  copied  fSrom  the  tomb-stone.  -  -  -  It  will  be  something  which  our 
readers  will  not  understand,  unless  we  tell  them,  that  in  this  nu«iber  thej  wiH 
find  themselves  regaled  with  *  intellectual  fruits '  from  *  manie  diflTerent  yles  and 
contrees : '  and  here  notably  *  comes  us  up*  the  versatile  *H.  P.  L./  ri^t  out 
of  the  East,  with  one  of  those  half-fanciful,  half-satirical  sketches,  which  find 
more  than  *'  onoe-readers.'  Hearken  then  to  ^  The  Story  (tf  Herr  MuUer  md 
ike  Fair  ZoMde^'  from  the  *  Egyptian  Night's  Entertainment : ' 

*  There  lived  in  the  city  of  Cairo,  in  the  reign  of  Abbas  Pasha,  a  worthy  keeper  of 
a  caravanserai  named  Abou  Datblbavic.  At  his  house  many  travellers  from  Pnmgistan 
were  accustomed  to  sssemble  and  there  partake  of  refreshments,  particulariy  of  a  drink 
more  intoxicating  than  wine  of  Shiraz,  and  whidi  is  known  among  Franks  as  rum-punch. 
Now  this  caravanserai  being  in  the  Frank  quwter,  in  the  way  known  as  the  Uuskih, 
half-way  between  the  Turkish  bazaar  and  the  Esbekeeyah  garden,  it  usually  chanced 
that  many  Frank  travellers  tarried  there  to  refresh  and  amuse  themselves ;  hearing  tibe 
latest  news  from  their  native  land  ;  pUying  dominoes,  and  driving  sharp  bargains  with 
one  another,  for  the  merchants  among  these  strangers  have  no  faith  save  in  piastres, 
and  in  the  proverb :  *  Gain  upon  dirt  rather  than  loss  upon  musk.* 

*  Among  the  Howagi  who  came  there  ci  nights  was  a  comely  young  man  named 
Tijir  HuLLER,  which  is  to  say,  Muller  the  merchant ;  and  as  it  chanced  thai  he  bad 
been  but  a  short  Ume  in  the  city  and  had  but  lately  arrived  in  Egypt,  he  was  exceed- 
ingly curious  as  to  the  ways  of  life  and  customs  of  the  true  believers,  the  followers  of 
Mohammed.  Having  carefully  reflected  over  those  words  of  wisdom  — he  who  makes 
chaff  of  himself  the  cows  will  eat,  he  was  exoesavely  reserved,  and  was  consequently 
never  chaffed  by  his  brother  Franks.  One  evening,  however,  it  fell  out  that  he  indulged 
in  more  rum-punch  than  usual  and  made  chaff  of  himself,  as  may  be  seen  by  reading  tbe 
following  veracious  tale. 

*  Among  the  other  Franks  who  were  there  that  night  at  Abou  Datelbaum^s  was  a 
Greek,  who,  heeding  well  the  proverb,  *  Eat  whatever  thon  likest,  but  dress  as  others 
do,'  had  arrayed  himself  in  full  Cairene  costume  ;  with  a  fes  on  his  head  of  tnie  purple 
color,  and  with  a  tassel,  weighing  many  ounces  of  fine  black  silk,  pendent  therefrom. 
In  his  full  trowsers  were  countless  yards  of  fine  doth,  and  the  embroideiy  on  his 
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dotfaes  WW  magnifioent  to  look  at ;  the  Gashmere  around  his  waist  ooet  thousands  of 
piastres ;  but,  Uke.  all  Greeks,  he  was  high-niinded  and  empty-bellied,  so  he  frequented 
the  cararanserai  seeking  what  he  might  devour.  In  knocking  at  many  houses,  he  had 
learned  the  words,  *  Come  in,'  in  many  tongues,  and  when  he  knocked  at  Tiy  ir  Mullkr^s 
he  noticed  that  though  the  inritation  was  courteous,  it  was  guarded;  so  Militiadbs 
Panajotti,  for  such  was  his  name,  proposed  a  game  of  dominoes  with  his  intended 
prej  and  played  for  punches.  He  lost  three  times  in  succession,  paying  each  time  like 
an  Arab,  faithfully.  Little  by  little  Hullsk  the  merchant  turned  his  discourse  to  the 
domestic  affairs  of  the  Cairenes ;  and  Pavajotti  the  Qroek  willingly  invented  the  fairest 
tales  about  harems,  houris^  eunuchs,  rose-colored  tobs,  fingans  of  coffee,  fountidna, 
gazeUe  eyes ;  that  ugly  women  in  hareems  were  rarer  than  fly-brains,  and  that  peace  and 
joy,  attar  of  roses  and  musk,  felicity,  pipes  and  repose  awaited  the  faithful  in  the  bosoms 
of  their  fiunilies. 

*  *  Aio,  Allah !  *  continued  the  Greek,  *  it  is  not  true  that  the  husband  of  two  parrots 
is  like  a  neck  between  two  sticks ;  here  have  I  three  wives,  all  of  them  parrots,  but 
nothing  of  the  stick  about  them,  for  although  I  may  oocasionaUy  have  to  give  them  a 
little,  they  never  yet  have  shaken  a  stick  at  me.' 

*Now,  to  say  that  T^ur  Huller  was  delighted  to  have  formed  the  acquaintance  of 
a  true  Gairene,  living  like  a  Mohammedan,  hardly  expresses  the  Joy  he  felt  From  the 
depths  of  his  moral  oonsdentiousness,  he  evolved  the  idea  of  seeing  the  interior  of  a 
hareem,  and  returning  to  Frangistan  a  living  monument  of  a  man  who  knew  the  East  to 
the  bottom.  To  attun  the  summit  of  his  desires,  he  determined  to  make  the  Greek 
reeling  drunk  on  punches  and  then  see  him  home — not  only  inside  the  door  safely,  but 
even  carefully  p]aced  in  the  hands  of  his  three  wives.  ^To  think/  said  he,  *  that  this 
man,  with  a  tarboosh  on  his  head  and  a  cashmere  round  his  waist,  lives  with  a  hourL 
Ah !  yes.    A  rose  fell  to  the  lot  of  a  monkey.' 

*  Now,  the  Greek  easly  discovered  Tiy'ir  MuLtiR's  determination,  and  being  ac- 
customed to  strong  liquors,  and  very  anxious  to  put  piastres  in  his  purse,  drank  punch 
afWr  punch,  until  he  saw  that  the  Tiyir  was  nearly  tipsy,  when  rising  up  he  insisted  on 
his  accompanying  him  to  his  harem,  where  they  would  smoke  a  chibouk,  and  take  a 
fingan  of  coffee  to  settle  all  the  strong  drink.  The  Ti^ir  consented,  and  leaving  the 
caravanserai,  they  managed  to  light  a  phanouB,  and  strugglbg  out  Uito  the  dark, 
worked  their  way  down  one  street  and  up  another,  directed  by  the  light  of  their  lantern, 
until  at  Ust  they  reached  a  house,  the  door  of  which  was  so  low  that  they  had  to  stoop 
to  enter;  after  one  or  two  turns  they  came  into  a  court-yard,  where  there  was  a  fountain 
playing  away  among  orange-trees.  Here  the  Greek  begged  the  Tiyir  to  rest  himself  on 
a  bendi  until  he  summoned  his  iaU  to  bring  coffee  and  pipes. 

*Tijir  MvLLXR  sitting  under  the  orange-trees  and  star-light ;  his  senses  lulled  sooth- 
ingly to  rest  by  the  sound  of  &Iling  water  from  the  fountain,  and  the  fragrance  of  roses 
and  musk  somewhere  around  him,  was  in  that  delightful  state  of  mind  known  to  the 
Turks  as  Kheyfy  and  in  which  state  they  can  see  a  Jew  without  wanting  to  Idll  him,  or  a 
Frank  without  grunting  6mA  at  him.  The  punches  certainly  helped  him  to  this  dreamy 
mood,  and  he  was  just  at  that  point  where  poetry  begins  and  prose  finishes,  when  he 
UM  a  pair  of  soft  arms  thrown  around  his  neck,  a  descending  veil  of  musUn  fall  around 
him,  saw  a  pair  of  huge  kohl  black  eyes  over  his  shoulder,  and  felt  a  very  warm  kiss  on 
his  smooth  cheek. 

*  At  tins  moment  T^ir  Mullkb  bitterly  regretted  that  he  could  not  talk  Arabic. 
He  believed  at  first  that  the  fair  being  had  mistaken  him  for  the  Cairene,  In  whose  house 
he  was,  and  that  he  owed  to  an  error  of  hers  his,  to  say  the  least  of  It,  very  warm  re- 
ception.   But  when  lisiqg  19  from  the  seat  he  faced  the  muslin,  he  remembered  that 
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even  in  star-light  one  of  the  fiuthfiil  would  know  the  difference  between  an  old  hat  asd 
the  graoefiil  tarbooah  with  heavy  taawl,  and  would  not  fidl  on  it  in  such  mweemlj  haste 
Lost  hi  reflection,  he  pointed  to  hUnaelf  and  said,  *Tijur  Huller,'  whereupon  the 
damael,  pointing  to  henelf,  said :  *  Zobkidi.*  It  was  a  dear  case  of  an  inhabitant  of  a 
hareem  who  stood  before  him.  *  Oh !  for  words  to  express  my  lore,*  reflected  the  T^. 
*  Oh !  to  ask  her  to  fly  to  the  desert,  love,  with  me,  per  rail-road  to  Sues,  through  in  four 
hours  I  I  wonder  where  the  man  ui  petticoats  is  who  brou^t  me  here  ?  * —  at  which  point 
he  spoke  out  from  the  profundity  of  an  over-burdened  heart,  several  things  at  rasdoBi, 
in  a  language  the  like  whereof  no  man  could  find,  since  It  was  nuxed  up  as  the  Gngu 
franca  of  Frank  sailors,  interspersed  with  a  strong  Berlinese  accent,  and  many  Italio- 
Arabic  words  picked  up  from  donkey-boys.  *Non  volete  borrico  s^nore  rigluk,  achmalak 
effendi,  tal  henna,  la  la,  ma  feesh,  gotoell,  howaga,  damnas  donkay  sare,  Alo  I ' 

*  We  r^;ret  to  say  T^jir  Mullxb  was  inebriated,  very  much  so ;  he  seized  the  hand 
of  the  fair  Zobkids  and  reiterated  his  request  to  fly  to  the  desert  She  grB^>ed  it  as  if 
inspired  by  the  idea,  rushed  with  him  to  the  door,  pushed  him  out  in  the  cciLd^  slaBuned 
it  in  his  face  ;  and  Tiyir  found  himself  alone  outside  staring  at  several  doors,  nnoertaia 
from  which  one  he  had  been  qjected  like  a  peri  from  paradise.  One  thing  ran  throq^ 
his  head.  As  he  was  launched  from  the  door  like  a  cannon-ball,  he  could  swear  he 
heard  the  fur  Zobeidi   langhing   cry  out,   *Au  plaisir  de  vous  revoir,   Moosaaa 

UULLXB  I ' 

'  The  suddenness  of  his  exit  had  the  effect  of  slightly  sobering  our  T^ir,  and  when  a 
eawMS  came  along  and  took  bim  in  charge,  be  was  able  when  he  reached  the  police-office 
to  repeat  again  and  again  the  name  of  his  hotel,  upon  which  he  was  conveyed  theie; 
and  after  a  long  night* s  rest,  recovered  sufficiently  in  the  mommg  to  find  on  dreasiiig 
himself  that  his  pockets  had  been  picked  the  night  before  of  a  lai^e  purse  filled  with 
paras,  the  entire  value  of  which  did  not  amount  to  a  florin ;  and  that  thanks  to  his  cau- 
tion, his  porte-monnaie  and  papers  being  in  an  inside  pocket,  had  not  been  touched. 

*By  very  careful  and  artful  investigation,  Tajir  Mulleb  discovered  that  he  had 
been  in  the  Copt  Quarter,  and  had  probably  been  introduced  to  a  not  very  private  man- 
sion, whose  denizens  more  than  possibly  included  some  female  representative  of  the 
Grande  Nation  on  her  travels. 

*  It  is  needless  to  add  that  Tiyir  Mulleb,  satisfied  with  the  domestic  arrangements 
of  the  Egyptians,  made  no  further  attempts  to  study  them  in  person ;  and  althou^  in 
Berlin  he  may  now  Orientalize  it  a  little  about  his  adventures  In  the  Homing  Land, 
hareems  and  the  fair  Zobxidx  are  always  excepted  t ' 

We  rather  think  *  these  things  were  so  I  *  -  -  -  What  a  never  ending,  stiH- 
beginning  theme  of  criticism  and  commentary  has  been  the  immortal  bard  of  the 
Globe  Theatre  I  The  mere  names  of  bis  expounders  and  interpreters  would 
fill  a  volume.  There  were  not  lacking  critics  in  bis  own  time,  who  thou^t 
Shakspbarb  rather  ^smal  beere.'  Thus  Rtmeb,  one  of  his  ootemporaries,  in 
^A  Shorte  View  of  Tragedie,  mth  Sundry  jSefiexion$  an  WiL  Shahpean^  and 
other  Practitioner$  for  y*  Stage^^  says  he  *  profimed  the  name  of  tragedie,  and 
instead  of  representing  men  and  manners,  tamed  all  moralitie,  good  sense,  and 
humanitie  into  mockerie  and  derizione.  In  tragedie  he  appears  quite  oat  <tf  his 
elemente ;  his  brains  are  turned ;  he  raves  and  rambles  without  any  ooheren<7, 
any  spark  of  reason,  or  any  rule  to  controul  liinune,  to  6et  bound  td  his  phren- 
zie.'  In  short,  be  made  the  sweet  swan  of  Avon  cackle  like  a  goose :  yet  bis 
memory  and  his  writings  seem  to  have  survived  Mr.  Rtmbb's  criticisms :  albeit 
it  must  be  admitted  that  in  the  multitude  of  admiring  commentators  of  tbe  past 
centuries,  writers  who/ view  m  Shakbpbabb  more  than  Shakspbabs  knew,*  ^ 
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there  are  judgments  upon  the  other  side  quite  as  ridiculous  as  this :  apropos  to 
to  which  please  perpend  this  satirical  burlesque  criticism  which  ensues,  upon  a 
passage  in  Macbbth.  It  bears  all  the  *  ear-marks'  of  'John  Phoeno,'  to 
whom  it  has  been  attributed : 

*  Tbbici  the  blinded  eat  hath  mewed— 
Ibriee  and  once  the  hedge-pig  whined.* 

*  I  never  was  more  puzzled  in  my  life  than  in  deciding  upon  the  *  right  reading*  of 

thiB  paaaage : 

*  Thkiob  the  brlnded  cat  hath  mewed  — 
Thrice  and  onee  the  hedge>ptg  whined.* 

*  It  is  an  important  inquiry.  Did  the  hedge-pig  whine  *■  once/  or  *  thrice  and  once  ?  * 
Without  stopping  to  Inquire  whether  hedge-pigs  exist  in  Scotland — that  is,  pigs  with 
quills  on  their  backs — the  great  question  occurs,  hew  many  timeM  did  he  whine  f  It 
appears  the  cat  mewed  three  times.  Now  would  not  a  virtuous  emulation  induce  the 
hedge-pig  to  endeavor  to  get  the  last  word  in  the  controversy  1  —  and  how  was  this  to 
be  obtained,  save  by  whining  *  thrice  an<i  once  I '  The  most  learned  oommentatora  upon 
SBAKSPEAax  has  given  the  passage  thus : 

*■  Thbicb  the  brinded  eat  hath  mewed  — 
Thrice :  and  once  the  hedge-pig  whined.* 

Thereby  awarding  the  palm  to  the  brinded  cat.  The  &ct  is,  they  probably  entertidned 
reasonable  doubts  whether  the  hedge-pig  was  a  native  of  Scotland,  and  a  sense  of  na- 
tional pride  induced  them  to  lean  on  the  side  of  the  productions  of  their  country.  The 
juvenility  of  the  pig  is  a  consideration  in  favor  of  his  whining ;  whereas  the  cat,  having 
attained  its  matured  state,  cannot  be  supposed  to  give  utterance  to  its  feelings  on  slight 
occasiona 

'  I  think  a  heedful  examination  of  these  two  lines  will  satisfy  the  unbiased  exam* 
iner  that  the  hedge-pig  whined  at  least  four  times :  nevertheless,  a  reasonable  doubt 
must  be  acknowledged  to  exist  on  the  subject,  and  we  feel  constrained  to  say  that  we 
leave  the  question  just  where  we  find  it,  viz.,  in  doubt.' 

Our  critic  then  proceeds  to  discuss  the  ensuing  colloquial  couplet : 

*Apparmon:  Macbsth,  Macbstb,  Macbrh! 
iAie&e<A ;  Had  1  Mree  ean,  I  *d  hear  thee  1  > 

*  Why,'  he  inquires,  *  does  Macbeth  want  three  ears  ?    Why  could  he  not 

have  made  out  with  two — the  usual  assortment  ?   No :  he  must  suppose  an  ear 

for  each  ejaculation.     Had  not  an  original  misprint  marred  the  tezt^  Maobbth 

would  have  sud : 

'  Had  I  three  year*,  I*d  hear  thee:* 

because  Macbbth  had  a  great  deal  of  business  on  his  hands,  and  could  not  at- 
tend to  the  gabble  of  apparitions  in  a  shorter  time  I '  By-the-bye,  speaking  of 
'  John  Phcenix  : '  that  was  a  characteristic  exploit  of  his  in  Boston,  when  he 
*•  was  East,'  three  or  four  years  ago.  Sauntering  up  Washington-street  one 
morning,  he  noticed  the  sign  of  *  Gall  and  Tuttle.'  He  walked  in,  and  with 
the  most  perfect  nonehalaTieey  said  to  the  polite  head-clerk,  *  I  want  to  tuUU  ! ' 
'  He 's  not  in^  Sir,'  blandly  responded  the  clerk.  '  It  do  n't  make  any  difference,' 
said  *  Sqitibob,'  *  unless  there 's  too  many  ahead  of  me :  I  '11  call  ag'in :  I  should 
like  to  try  it :  I  never  '  tuttled '  in  my  life ;  that  is,  not  as  I  know  of:  and  when 
I  saw  the  notice  '  Gall  and  tuttle,'  I  thought  I  would  see  what  it  was  like  I ' 
The  dork  explained  that  *Gall  and  Tuttlb'  was  the  name  of  *our'  mercan- 
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tQe  firm :  that  Mr.  Call  was  in,  if  he  wished  to  see  him ;  but  that  Tuttls 
had  *gone  down  to  State-street'  ^Neyer  mind,'  said  John,  without  moring  a 
muscle:  *it's  my  fault:  I Ve  made  a  mistake,  I  see:  good  morning.'  But  be 
hadnH  'made  a  mistake'  though  I  Poor  Phoeiox! — after  being  deprired  of 
available  sight,  for  many  months,  his  *  inner  light'  suddenly  grew  dark  :  and 
he  is  now  under  the  care  of  those  who  *  minister  to  a  mind  diseased,  pluck 
from  the  memory  a  rooted  sorrow,  and  rase  out  the  written  troubles  of  the 
brain.'  -  -  -  Thb  following  receipt  for  ^Uh  JSOti  wMpareily  is  taken  from 
the  celebrated  ^Almanack  det  Oimrmandi,^  written  by  the  greatest  epicure  of 
any  age,  Gbimoi)  ob  la  Rbtkisbb.    Hear  him : 

'  Snrnr  a  fine  huge  dive  with  capers  and  JUete  ^atUkoUy  and— 

*  Plaoe  it  inside  a  delicate  Bee-Figtu^  (a  small  bird,)  from  whidi  yoa  cot  the  head 
and  feet,  and  — 

*  *  Indoae  it  in  the  body  of  a  fine  plumb  crtolan^  which  yoa  tnun  neatly,  and  — 

*  loaert  in  the  body  of  a  fiit  mauviette,  (a  lark,)  from  which  yoa  eat  not  only  the 
head  and  feet,  but  also  dissect  the  principal  bones ;  then  cover  it  with  a  thin  slkse  of 
lard,  and  — 

*  Put  it  into  the  body  of  a  ffrive^  (thraah,)  wbidi  yoa  most  also  disaect  and  prepare 
in  the  same  manner,  and — 

*  Stuff  inside  a  fat  and  juicy  caiUe^  (qnailO  a  wild  one  in  preference  to  a  tome  one ; 

*  Then  inclose  your  caille,  which  yoa  should  corer  with  a  vine-leaf^  as  a  coai-of-anss 
to  show  its  nobility,  in  the  body  of  a  vanneau^  (hawing,)  which  is  boned  and  tmsaed  to 
enable  it  to  be 

*  Inserted  into  the  body  of  ^pUmierdore  (golden  plover,)  which  m  its  turn  is  cov- 
ered with  lard,  and  — 

'  Indoaed  in  a  young  woodcock^  as  tender  and  as  plump  as  Mademoiselle  Yolkjlib, 
(a  celebrated  aotresaW  thoee  days,)  and  quite  as  well  kept  Haying  first  rolled  it  in 
grated  bread-crumbs,  you  then 

*  Place  it  in  the  body  of  a  feo/,  which  is  neatly  trussed  and  prepared,  and  then 

*  Put  it'  into  a  guinea^hen,  which  you  secrete  in  the  body  of  a  young 

'  Wild-duck.  Inclose  your  duck  inside  a  chicken^  which  should  be  as  wMte  aa 
Madame  Bilxont,  as  plump  as  Mademoiselle  de  Yiixm,  and  as  fat  as  Mademdsdle 
CoiiTAT,  but  not  quite  so  large.    (These  ladies  are  celebrated  actresses  and  danseuses.) 

'  Your  chicken  with  its  many  amiable  qualities  should  then  be  concealed  inside  of  a 
young  pheasant^  chosen  with  care,  and  preserved  until  it  has  obtained  the  requisite  de- 
gree of  havi  govt^  without  which  it  is  not  fit  to  be  placed  before  a  *  gourmand ; '  you 
then 

'  Plaoe  it  in  the  body  of  a  young  tender  and  fat  geoee^  wild  of  course,  which  is  hid- 
den fW>m  vulgar  gaae  by  being  placed  in  the  body  of  a  veiy  fine  ken  iwrkef^  whkh 
should  be  as  white  and  as  plump  as  Mdlle.  Aasnii : 

«And  last  of  all,  entomb  your  torkey  in  the  body  of  an  Outarde^  (a  spedea  of  wild 
turkey  or  goose,)  and  fill  the  interstices  with  Locca  Chestnuts,  force-meat,  and  a  savoij 
Btu£Bng. 

*  Having  thus  prepared  your  roast,  put  it  mto  a  pot  suiBdently  large,  with  onions 
piquee  with  cloves,  carrots,  chopped  ham,  celery,  a  bouquet  of  thyme  and  parsley,  mig- 
nonette, several  slioes  of  &t  pork  well  salted.  Pepper,  salt,  fine  spices,  coriander,  and 
one  or  two  sprigs  of  garlic  Then  seal  Uus  pot  hermetically  with  a  str^  of  paste  or 
clay,  and  plaoe  it  on  a  slow  fire,  where  the  heat  will  penetrate  it  gradually,  and  let  it 
remain  twenty-four  hours.  Then  uncover  it ;  *  degraissez '  it,  if  necesaaiy,  and  serve  on 
a  hot  plate. 
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*It  ia  easy  to  imagine  tliat  the  Joioee  of  so  many  different  fowls  amalgamated  tho- 
roughly by  this  alow  prooeaa  of  cooking,  and  tibeir  different  principlee  becoming  so 
identified  each  with  the  other  by  thia  dose  connection,  would  give  to  this  unequalled 
dish  a  moat  wonderful  flavor,  in  which  you  have  combined  the  quinteaaence  of  the 
plain,  the  forest,  the  marsh,  and  the  barn-yard.' 

Truly  *a  dish  for  a  king  I  *  -  -  -  *  Ths  wind  bloweth  where  it  listeth,  and 
ye  hear  the  sound  thereof;  yet  cannot  tell  whither  it  goetli,  nor  whence  it 
cometb.'  So  saith  the  *  Book  of  Books.*  But  for  a  moment  or  two  to-day,  we 
thought  we  eould  tell  *  whence  the  wind  came,*  and  *  whither  it  went'  We  did 
not  *  take  rail'  to  town  this  morning,  for  a  wonder,  but  staid  '  at  'ome,'  to  per- 
form some  *  outside '  professional  labor  for  a  friend,  which  required  library  con- 
sultation. It  was  a  warmish  early-March  day ;  an  inch-deep  snow  lay  upon 
the  brown-green  grass,  as  we  took  our  way  over  the  gently  *  rolling  *  meadows, 
tracking  sanctum-ward  from  school  a  litUe  girl  and  her  smaller  brother,  by 
fiunHiar  foot-prints,  (often  seen  in  *  splosh '  and  mud,)  along  the  upland  slopes. 
All  at  once,  there  breathed  over  the  landscape  the  first  Warm  Spring  Wind 
from  the  South,  Where  do  you  think,  in  our  *  mind's  eye,'  that  breeze  came 
firom,  and  went  to?  *It  cometh,'  said  we,  'firom  the  Past,  and  it  is  going 
directly  back  to  the  sunny  side  of  our  old  clustered  bam-and-out-buildings ;  it 
is  lifting  the  clean  straw  and  hay-litter  from  the  frozen  snow-humps  beneath, 
and  scattering  the  *  barn-yard  odors'  of  the  same ;  brightening  the  great  eyes 
of  *  Old  Spot,*  '  Old  Brin.,'  the  'White'  and  'Red '  heifer,  with  all  their  sweet- 
breathed  kith  and  kin ;  setting  the  horned  ram  and  the  '  Old  Toes '  '  bah  '-ing, 
and  evoking  frt>m  the  long-tailed,  crumbly-legged  lamblings  their  short,  musi<»J 
*  eh-eh-eh  I  ehr^ih^r  Then  the  airy  messenger  passed  on,  along  the  tops  of 
the  reddening  forests ;  taking  with  him  lazy  wreaths  of  pale-blue  smoke  firom 
several  '  sap-works '  which  we  *  once  knew,'  and  rufOing  the  surfitoe  of  over- 
flowing bass-wood  *  sap-trougphs '  or  cedar  '  si^buckets,'  which  we  so  often  bad 
assisted  to  empty,  when  there  was  a  ^fireshet*  firom  the  nectareous  mapla 
ThiM  ia  why  we  say,  that  we  think  we  know  where  the  first  warm  wind  of 
spring,  which  but  a  moment  ago  melted  upon  our  forehead,  came  from,  and 
where  it  *went  to.'  -  •  -  Thb  finend  and  correspondent,  firom  whom 
we  have  received  several  graphic  and  brief  sketches  of  adventure  in  Cali- 
fomia,  and  who  modestly  mentions,  that  he  leaves  amendations,  emendations, 
addings  and  clippings  with  confidence  to  the  Ebitob,  sends  us,  for  this 
month,  ^Hunting  the  Antelope^'*  with  the  remark,  in  a  private  note :  *  I  am  not 
vain  enough  to  &ncy  that  every  '  screed  *  of  mine  is  worth  your  attention ;  and 
if  at  any  time  you  should  concur  with  me  in  that  opinion,  it  would  be  no  more 
than  I  expect :  although,  to  say  the  truth,  it  is  a  great  pleasure  to  find  one's 
self  in  such  good  company  as  is  to  be  met  with  at  your  '  Tabls.'  Its  firee- 
and-easiness  is  exactly  to  my  taste : ' 

*•  Due  party  was  engaged  in  damming  the  San  Joaquin  Btver,  about  two  milea  below 
Fort  Ifiller.  While  eating  our  usual  dinner  of  pork-and-beana  one  day,  one  of  ua  sug- 
gested, aa  nmnbera  of  antelope  had  recently  been  seen  a  few  milea  from  our  camp,  thai 
several  membera  of  our  company  be  aent  out  to  procure  If  possible  a  supply  of  veniaon. 
Aooordhigly,  Judge  Htold,  who  had  perhaps  gained  his  distingoiBhed  title  by  preaiding 
at  a  aommary  trial  in  the  diggings ;  Captahi  Buddbb,  formerly  mariner ;  Doctor  Davo, 
and  this  relater  were  deputed  to  go  forth  for  that  purpose.    So^  getting  a  mule-team 
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of  oar  neighbon  of  the  'Diving  Bell  OompAny/  we  sUiied  meirSy  for  the  ganning. 
ground. 

'  BatUing  along  the  road,  which  followed  the  course  of  the  lirer,  in  a  8h6rt  time  we 
entered  a  level  bottom,  skirtmg  the  stream  for  some  miles,  and  fresh  with  waving  gnss. 
Suddenly  a  hare  sprang  from  its  hiding-place,  and  made  off  with  the  n^id  Jump  peculiar 
to  its  species,  but  the  Captain  saw  it  in  time,  and  fired  with  success,  thus  oeeoiing  us  a 
good  supper. 

*  Having  reached  an  eligible  spot,  our  preparations  for  a  substantial  meal  and  a 
night*8  rest  were  soon  made.  A  fire  being  built,  the  hare,  after  suitable  seasoning,  was 
roasted  over  the  coals,  and  then  eaten,  with  bread  and  tea,  every  body  exhibiting  a 
hearty  gusto.  Then  came  the  pipes ;  and,  after  a  pleasant  smoke  and  chat,  wrapped  m 
our  blankets,  we  stretched  ourselres  comfortably  near  the  fire,  where  we  slept  eoaadly 
till  early  morning ;  the  rest  of  us  being  aroused  by  *  the  JunoB,'  who  had  already  been 
looking  after  the  mules.  We  had  hobbled  these  animals^  allowing  them  rope  enough 
to  enable  them  to  feed  freely  without  straying  far  from  camp ;  but  (me  of  them  Ind 
managed  to  extricate  his  feet  —  an  old  trick  of  his  —  and  gone  off  toward  home.  Of 
course,  we  were  provoked,  and  Jack  was  harshly  denounced ;  but  as  he  could  not  be 
oox\jured  back,  it  was  agreed  that  the  representatires  of  the  'bench '  and  the  'blister* 
should  go  in  search  of  him,  while  the  remaining  two  would  make  the  coffee  and  fry  the 
pork. 

*  Our  companions  had  not  been  long  away  before  the  growing  daylight  gave  us  a 
glimpse  of  the  landscape,  and,  to  our  great  delight,  we  saw  feeding,  not  very  far 
off,  a  couple  of  antelope.  Taking  our  guns,  we  crept  cautiously  to  the  nearest 
covert,  and  awaited  their  approach  to  the  stream,  as  they  were  coming  in  this  direc- 
tion, doubtless  to  drink.  In  this  position  we  congratulated  ourselves  upon  the  ludky 
chance  of  shooting  the  first  game,  and  were  eager  for  the  anticipated  triumph,  when 
the  animals  began  to  show  some  uneasiness,  snuffing  the  air  and  looking  sospidoualy 
around.  It  was  a  moment  of  uncertainty ;  for  the  antelope  is  very  susoeptiUe  of 
alarm  firom  a  concealed  cause ;  yet  the  same  object,  if  plainly  seen,  rather  excites  its 
curiosity,  and  often  Induces  it  to  draw  within  rifle-range  of  the  hunter.  The  Oapfe^ 
knowing  this,  therefore  hoisted  upon  his  gun  a  red  handkerchief  and  waved  it  gently 
to-and-fro.  The  lure  was  perfect,  and  in  a  little  while  the  creatures  timidly  advanced ; 
nearer  and  more  near  they  came,  until  their  proximity  gave  us  complete  confidenoe  in 
our  ability  to  hit  them.  '  Now,'  whispered  the  Captain,  and  at  once  we  both  fired ; 
immediately  rushing  upon  the  fallen  beasts,  terminating  their  struggles  with  our  knives. 
Our  friends,  who  luckily  soon  returned  with  the  tricky  Jack,  were  agreeably  surprised 
at  our  success ;  and  foretold  a  day's  fine  s^rt  from  so  auspicious  a  beginning,  which 
prophecy  was  wholly  fulfilled. 

*  Let  us  here  explain  the  nature  of  the  ground  round  about  us,  that  the  reader  may 
comprehend  our  subsequent  manoeuvres.  The  land  next  to  the  river,  in  width  about  a 
mile,  and  extending  leagues  in  length,  was  quite  level  and  low.  This  bottom  was 
walled  in  by  a  range  of  hills,  two  hundred  or  three  hundred  feet  in  height;  and  the 
tops  of  these  stretched  out  in  flat  tables  for  a  considerable  space ;  then,  gradually  tak- 
ing an  undulating  shape,  they  merged  into  others  which,  growing  by  degrees  in  rise,  at 
last  became  asamilated  with  the  distant  Sierra  Nevada. 

'The  antelope  graze  in  the  low-lands,  congregating  in  herds  varying  in  nambers 
from  a  few  head  to  hundreds ;  and,  as  the  fascination  with  which  strange  sights  inspire 
them  has  been  heretofore  remarked,  it  was  an  easy  matter  to  follow  such  a  herd  with 
mules  and  a  wagon,  pursuing  them  slowly  toward  the  riong  ground,  whither  they 
always  flee.  The  hunters,  watching  from  the  brow  of  the  acdivity,  see  every  motion 
of  the  creatures  as  they  approach  the  summit,  which  they  do  by  the  eaaieBt  patii,  when 
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tlioM  in  ambosb  steiltliily  advanoe  to  meet  them,  and  bdng  generally  able  to  cbooee 
their  distance,  may  fire  with  fatal  predsion.  At  the  report  of  a  piece,  howerer,  those 
which  esci^  a  ballet  predpitately  disappear  among  the  remote  h^hta  with  more  than 
racehorse  speed. 

*  The  first  herd  we  encountered  contained  about  thirty  bead,  marshaled  by  a  buck 
of  superior  size.  As  the  writer,  who  was  managing  the  team,  drove  toward  them,  they 
ceased  feeding,  and  gazed  a  few  moments  with  apparent  wonder;  then  retreating  soum 
distance,  again  they  paused  to  reconnoitre.  These  acta  were  repeated  until  the  hiU- 
slope  was  gained,  when  all,  except  the  conspicuous  male,  moved  unsuspectingly  up  a 
winding  trail ;  he  waited  a  little  longer,  then  fleetly  bounded  after  the  rest  But  two 
of  them  were  marked  as  victuns,  as  the  cheers  succeeding  the  crack  of  the  rifles  quickly 
announced.  One  was  killed  outright;  but  the  other  led  its  pursuers  a  wild  chase 
before  it  was  overtaken. 

« In  this  manner  we  proceeded,  with  more  or  less  success,  until  the  day  was  nearly 
spent ;  several  times  engaging  in  foot-races  after  those  that  were  disabled,  nearly  as  ex- 
hilarating,  from  a  sporting  point  of  view,  as  if  the  baying  of  the  deep-mouthed  pack 
had  proclaimed  the  pursuit. 

*  At  last,  beholding  a  large  herd  about  a  mUe  ofl^,  we  concluded  to  have  a  final 
drive.  This  time  the  Doctor  took  the  reins,  and  the  relater  his  gun ;  all  advancing  to 
resume  the  exciting  sport ;  he  to  make  a  circuit  with  the  team  around  the  quietly-feed- 
ing assemblage,  and  the  others  to  do  the  shooting.  From  the  edge  of  an  eminence  we 
anxiously  observed  the  surprised  multitude  below  as  they  made  for  a  ravine,  which  had 
been  washed  out  from  the  embankment  by  winter^s  heavy  rains ;  but  in  an  instant  the 
entire  herd,  with  united  impulse,  broke  bito  a  flying  pace ;  and  though  we  made  haste 
to  catch  them  at  the  hiU-top,  yet  we  were  obliged  to  shoot  as  they  skimmed  the  earth 
with  steam-engine  velocity.  As  the  result  of  our  shots  only  one  fell ;  and  it  lay  close 
to  the  brink  of  the  dedivity  forming  a  side  of  the  ravine. 

*■  Now,  as  the  Judge,  who  supposed  the  fallen  antelope  to  be  mortally  wounded,  drew 
near  it  to  use  his  knife,  the  agonized  animal  sprang  suddenly  to  its  feet ;  and,  as  he 
stooped  to  seize  it,  in  the  twinkUngof  a  star  it  plunged  forward,  planting  its  head  in  his 
stomach,  instanUy  doubling  him  up,  and  producing  an  excruciating  contortion  of  his 
countenance  which  would  have  aroused  laughter  in  a  serious  fiunily ;  at  the  same  time 
tumbling  him  several  feet  down  the  bank,  his  fall  being  fortunately  arrested  by  a 
friendly  clump  of  bushes. 

*•  The  Captain,  who  witnessed  the  scene,  dispatched  the  beast,  and  descended  to  the 
assistance  of  our  friend.  *  Hurt  you  much.  Judge  ? '  queried  he,  totally  unable  to  re- 
strain his  risUnlity  at  this  ludicrous  overthrow  of  judicial  dignity. 

'  *  Ah  I '  answered  the  man-of-law  lugubriously,  as  he  released  himself  from  his  en- 
tanglement, and  stroked  soothingly  his  contusions ;  *  ah  f  boys,'  touching  the  tenderest 
part  with  an  expression  of  grief  quite  indescribable,  *  profit  by  my  experience,  and 
never  imprudentiy  attempt  to  take  a  live  buck  by  the  horns.' 

*  Oonddering  this  incident  a  climax  to  a  pleasant  time,  we  loaded  up,  and  were  soon 
travelling  toward  our  claim ;  where,  upon  arriving  with  the  carcasses  of  eight  antelope, 
we  were  heartily  welcomed  by  all  whose  appetites  yearned  for  fresh  food ;  and,  as  we 
shared  liberally  with  others  bedde  the  'Owners  of  the  team,  the  fame  of  our  exploits 
spread  abroad  in  the  land.' 

Good  ^himiesrs^'lvLckJ  ...  Wb  remember  reading,  some  few  montl^  ago, 
in  one  of  our  New-Hampshire  exchange-papers,  an  aocoimt  of  the  death  of 
a  citizen-patriot,  dghty-five  years  of  age.  The  last  w<Mrds  of  the  old  yeteran 
were :  ^  I  want  to  tee  Mother  I  *    She  had  been  dead  more  than  forty  yean  I 
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TUs  inddent  ham  Joit  htm  oOled  to  taSml  by  tlia  tonefaing  lines,  ^Ji^ek  me  U 
i8Z«9^'  sent  as  by  an  old  friend  sad  ooTrsspoadent^  now  exiled  ftoni  his  esrty 
home  and  friends  in  hr^/B  Cslifornis: 

'  Backwau>»  tarn  baekwurd,  0  Tim  t  is  toot  flighty 
Make  me  a  child  agaiD— just  for  to-nignt  I 
MovHW,  ooBM  beok  from  tiM  eobolMS  shores 
Take  me  again  to  tout  heart  at  of  yore : 
KiM  from  mr  forenead  the  fnrrows  of  care. 
Smooth  the  few  ailTer  threada  oot  of  my  hair ; 
Otct  my  slumbera  your  loring  watch  keep — 
Rock  me  to  sleep,  Mother  —  rook  me  to  sleep  I 

*Ba^ward,  flow  bookward,  O  swifl  tide  of  years  t 
I  am  weary  of  toil,  I  am  weary  of  tears : 
Toil  without  recompense,  tears  all  in  rain, 
Take  them,  and  giro  me  my  childhood  again  t 
I  haTc  grown  weary  of  dost  and  decay. 
Weary  of  flinging  my  soul-wealth  away. 
Weary  of  soinng  for  others  to  reap : 
Bock  me  to  sleep,  Mother— rook  ma  to  sleep ! 

'  Tired  of  the  hollow,  the  bsse,  the  nntme : 
Mother,  0  Mother  I  my  heart  calls  for  yon  I 
Many  a  summer  the  grass  has  grown  green, 
Blossomed  and  fadeo,  our  faces  between : 
Tet  with  strong  Teaming  and  passionate  pain. 
Long  I  to-ntght  for  yonr  presence  again : 
Come  from  tne  silence  so  long  and  so  deep, 
Bock  me  to  sleep.  Mother  —  rock  me  to  sieep ! 

*  Oyer  my  heart  in  the  days  that  are  flown. 
No  loTc  like  mother-lore  erer  has  shone : 
No  other  worship  abides  and  endures, 
FaitiiAil,  nnselflsh,  and  patient,  like  yomrs : 
Kone  like  a  mother  can  charm  away  pain 
From  the  sorrowing  soul  and  the  wond-weary  brain : 
Slomber's  soft  calm  o'er  my  hea?y  lids  oreep. 
Book  me  to  sleep.  Mother— rock  me  to  sleep  t 

<  Gome,  lot  your  bfown  hair,  Jnst  Uglitsd  with  gold. 
Fall  on  TOOT  shonlders  agiin  as  of  old: 

Let  it  fall  over  my  forehead  to-night, 
Shielding  mr  eyes  from  the  flickering  Ught, 
For  oh  1  with  its  snnny-edgsd  shadowa  onoe  more, 
Haply  will  throng  the  sweet  rision  of  yore : 
Lovingly,  softly  its  bright  billows  sweep  — 
Bock  me  to  sleep,  Motitor— rook  me  to  sleep  I 

<  Mother,  dear  Mother  t  the  years  hare  been  long 
Since  last  I  was  hashed  by  your  Inllahv  song : 
Sing,  then  min  I  —  to  my  sonl  it  shall  seem 
Womanhood's  years  hare  been  only  a  dream ; 
Clasp  to  yonr  arms  in  a  loring  embrace. 

With  yonr  soft,  Ught  Isshes  just  sweeping  my  fboe, 

Nerer  hereafter  to  wake  or  to  weep : 

Bock  me  to  sleep.  Mother — rock  me  to  sleep  t ' 

Who  wrote  these  lines  ?  Thej  are  brim-full  of  tears :  and  we  envy  not  the 
man  who  can  read  them  without  emotion.  .  .  -  *  Db.  F.  Tumblbtt/  Indian 
Herb-Doctor  from  Canada^  not  a  great  way  from  one  of  our  first  metropolitan 
hotels,  makes  quite  a  *  splash '  in  the  adyertising  columns  of  our  daily  contem- 
poraries. He  wants  no  pay  for  oonsultationB ;  he  stipulates  for  no  description 
of  symptoms :  all  he  desires  is  the  patient  That  desideratum  supplied,  he 
looike  at  him — and  the  dimgnceie  of  his  complaint  is  estaUished.  TuMBLiTr 
may  not  be  a  humbug:  it  were  perhaps  ungracious  so  to  term  him :  but  he  is 
open  to  the  reasonable  oljeetion  of  being  nearly  related  to  a  bug  of  tiiat 
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^specie/  which  bears  ahnoit  the  same  name.  'Ezemplk:'  to^y  was  warm 
and  pleasant :  the  hill-roads  were  dry — indeed  well-nigh  dusty.  Fetching  our 
walk  to  the  *  Upper  Station,*  to  take  the  cars  of  the  mid-day  train  of  our  inval- 
uable, most  commodious,  and  most  accommodating  ^Northern  Bail-road  of 
NeW'Jersey,''  we  met  Dr.  Tukblett's  relation  in  the  very  middle  of  the  road. 
Our  Mr.  Tumblstt  was  humming  and  toiling ;  quick  in  motion ;  resolute ; 
bearing  down  and  conquering  all  obstacles  *in  his  pathj*  He  was  propelling 
before  him  a  small  ball,  of  about  the  size  of  a  ^chaney-alley'  marble,  such  as 
our  youngest  hope  gets  *  chiseled  *  out  oi^  when  he  ^  flips  fiiir '  with  the  school- 
urchins,  who  can  play  bettw  than  he  can.  Fussy  and  'pompious*  Tuxblstt 
Bug  seemed  to  say  with  Senator  Bmroir,  when  he  mored  the  celebrated  Jaok- 
SON  *  Expunging  Resolutions : '  ^JSolitary  and  alone,  I  set  thU  hall  in  motion  /^ 
That  *  was  m,*  too :  but  whUe  we  pondered  upon  the  object  of  the  humbugeous, 
insectual  laborer,  lo !  he  ranished  from  our  sight,  *  and  we  saw  him  no 
more.'  -  -  -  Oub  charming  young  friend  and  correspondent  *  Hildeqards,' 
of  Tarrytown,  should  scarcely  have  given  us  the  permission  which  she  does  in 
the  opening  of  her  pleasant  notelet ;  for  we  did  lay  it  aside,  it  would  seem ;  nor 
did  we  come  across  it  again  imtil  a  few  moments  ago,  when  we  encountered  it 
snugly  laid  away  between  the  covers  of  a  volume  which  we  had  reviewed  in 
our  *  Literary  Notice '  department  for  February.  Our  fwr,  fi^sh-hearted  young 
friend  cannot  permit  us  to  hear  from  her  too  frequently : 

•TfBtfrfitmn,  Jan.  16, 1861. 
*  My  Dkab  Mb.  Glabk  :  Before  yoa  read  this  note  I  warn  you  that  there  is  Utile  in 
it  which  is  worth  your  perusal,  if  you  hare  much  to  do ;  so  when  you  have  read  as  far 
as  this,  put  it  in  one  of  your  pockets ;  but  promise  me  to  read  it  all  wme  time.  I  felt 
that  I  should  like  to  write  to  you,  for  there  is  a  bond  of  sympathy  between  us — we 
botii  loved  Mr.  Ibvihg,  and  both  eheridi  his  memory  I 

*  I  live  in  the  coantry,  and  being  a  young  girl,  not  yet  'out,'  I  still  eqjoy  the  pleasure 
of  having  plenty  of  time  to  think.  These  cold  winter  nights  I  love  to  ait  by  the  Uurge 
wood  fire  in  our  library  and  meditate — no,  not  meditate :  I  never  do  any  thing  so  wise 
as  that :  I  dream.  Ton  know  one  can't  control  one's  thoughts  when  dreaming ;  and  to- 
night I  seemed  to  be  in  the  little  library  at  Suunyside,  standing  by  tihe  writing-table, 
with  one  hand  resting  on  the  old  port-folio,  and  the  other  clasped  by  Mr.  Ibvuiq. 

'  *  Yes,  I  cfo  get  tired  writing  sometimes,'  he  said. 

*  *  I  wish  I  could  help  you,  Mr.  Irving  :  I  would  ait  by  the  table  and  write,  while 
you  could  lie  on  the  couch  by  the  window  and  dictate  to  me.  I  do  not  write  well,  but 
I  would  try  very  hard  for  you.'    I  was  very  earnest. 

* '  Ah  I  my  dear,  I  am  afrdd  if  you  were  sitting  near  me  I  should  forget  every 
thing  but  you.    What  would  then  become  of  that  last  volume  of  WismNGTOM  ? ' 

*  *  Good-ni^t,  my  little  amanuensis,*  he  said,  as  he  kissed  me  when  I  went  home. 

*  Again  I  was  with  Mr.  iBvnre :  some  time  had  elapsed,  and  *  that  last  volume '  was 
eompleted. 

*  *  You  never  came  to  write  for  me,  though  I  expeeted  you  every  day,'  he  said,  jiiak- 
ing  his  head  reproachfully,  yet  smiling  as  he  spoke. 

*  *  Were  you  really  in  earnest? — miffhi  I  have  come?' 
'  *'  Yes,  darling :  I  only  wanted  to  be  urged.' 

*  Agun  in  my  dream  I  think — tpot  he  really  in  eaniestf 

*  My  thoughts  here  wandered  a  little ;  and  then  I  seemed  to  hear  my  father^s  kngh 
as  he  came  home  from  a  meeting  of  the  vestry  of  our  ehurch. 
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*  *  Shall  I  tell  you  the  decimon  about  the  eslargemeat  of  the  church?  ^  be  uked, 
drawing  his  cfaidr  oiose  to  the  wood-fire. 

'  *  Tee,  father:  what  waa  it?' 

* '  Well,  the  yeatry-men  were  diTided ;  some  wanted  the  addition  to  be  built  of 
brick,  while  others  thoughtrwood  to  be  mnch  better.  They  could  not  agree ;  aod  at  hR 
determined  that  Mr.  Ibtino,  who  had  not  yet  giren  his  opinion,  should  decide  for  tiiem. 
He  arose: 

*•  *  Gentlemen,  in  order  to  satisfy  all  parties,  I  propose  that  the  addition  be  made  of 
wood,  and  be  pahited  in  imitadon  of  brick.' 

*  Here,  as  I  laughed  when  my  fiiiher  oondoded,  the  sound  of  my  TCHce  dispelled  mj 
dream,  and  then  I  thought  of  writing  it  to  yon.  If  I  have  interested  you  for  a  &v  lao- 
ments,  perhaps  some  day  I  shall  be  tempted  to  write  to  yon  again.* 

*  That '8  a  dear  good  girl:' A?  80.  -  -  -  From  Pittsburgh,  the 'Iron  aty,' 
these :  *  Will  the  Editor  of  the  Knickbbbocker  allow  me  to  contribute  a  true 
item  to  his  *own  peculiar'  portion  of  that  *  widely  well-known*  magazine?  In 
these  days  of  &st  living  and  fast  trading,  wholesale  merchants  hare  firequeot 
use  for  the  reports  of  country  dealers  furnished  by  the  mercantile  agency. 
These  reports  are  sometimes  correct  and  sometimes  contradictoiy.  The  follow- 
ing is  the  report  furnished  to  a  house  in  this  dty : 

Mr.  X.  Y. , Co.,  Pa. : 

March,  1869 :  Dead. 

April,      '^       Quit  business. 

July  16,  "       Not  dead,  neyer  has  been :  a  Drorer,  and  not  selling  goods. 

July  28,  "       Honest,  active :  worth  three  thousand  dollars.* 

Valuable  institution,  that  *  Agency  I  *  •  •  -  A  ntiuf n,  writing  from  AthoDS^ 
Maine,  has  established  the  reputation  of  an  enamoured  bard  on  the  *  Pacific 
Slope,'  in  this  brief  note :  '  Knowing  that  you  sometimes  publish  in  the  Rhick- 
BRBOGKSR  rare  producti<«8  from  those  poets  whose  names  as  yet  have  nerer 
been  penciled  on  the  obeHsks  of  fiune,  or  round  whose  brows  Apollo  has  ueTer 
yet  wreathed  his  crown  of  laurel,  I  venture  to  oflfer  for  your  consideratioD  the 
following  *  pome,*  which  has  recently  come  into  my  possession,  written  by  a 
California  poet,  to  a  young  lady  in  a  neighboring  town.  Who  hereafter  shall 
dare  to  deny  that,  *  Westward  the  course  of  poetical  empire  takes  its  way?'  or 
who,  with  such  an  effusion  before  his  eyes,  will  approach  the  altar  of  the 
*  Spirit  of  Poetry,'  but  with  mingled  feelings  of  reverence  and  awe  ?  Califor- 
nia is  not  only  a  *land  of  gold,*  but  of  ^song'  also.  The  brilliant  flashes  of 
genius  of  our  own  Harmon,  even,  must  *  pale  their  innefectual  fires '  before 
the  *  coming  man.'  It  would  seem  by  the  orthographical  construction  of  the 
production,  that  upon  our  Pacific  poet  there  rests  a  strange  and  unaccountable 
^tpell  I '  Hence,  for  this,  of  course,  we  should  make  all  reasonable  allowance. 
His  style  of  versification  and  originality  of  thought,  however,  are  his,  md  his 
only.    Here  is  the  poem,  verbatim  et  literatim : 

FsB.  14  1861. 

'  Oh.  Laldy  please  excuse  a  line  from  me 
Thy  friend  thy  beauty  to  me  has  extoled 
Thy  black  eyes  and  toy  raven  curls 
Me  thinks  I  so  them  now 
Flitting  like  Some  Nymph  or  Sea  farrey 
before  my  Eyea  yet  it  is  out  fancy 
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I  near  could  hope  thj  beftoty  to  See 
Unles  70U  come  0,er  the  dmrk  blae  Sea 
Per,  chance  you  may  have  some  loved  one 
That  would  thy  lonley  heart  chere 
Then  lady  I  must  lament  my  lonley  lot 
Yet  thy  aark  eyes  and  raven  curls  I'le 

near  forgot  Tons.  Yiuimii.* 

Afbopos  of  California  Bwains,  sighing  in  sad  verse,  there  is  another  one  out 
there  by  this  time :  for  thus  from  Red  Wines,  Minnesota,  (singular  name  of  a 
place !)  writes  *  B.  D.,'  an  old  subscriber,  and  genuine  lover  of  the  Knickbr- 
bocksb: 

*  I  HATB  no  penehani  for  *  literary  honor ; '  but  I  do  enjoy,  with  a  keen  delight,  the 
perusal  of  your  Magazine,  which  is  received  regularly  by  our  book-seller.  Tour  'Edi- 
torial Gossip/  found  in  each  number,  is  invariably  read  *  first  of  alL'  It  has  just  re- 
minded me  of  a  fragment  from  the  yeomanry-class  of  people  of  *  Old  Tennessee,'  which 
has  lain  i^  my  drawer  for  the  last  two  years  unappreciated ;  receiving  encomiums  from 
no  person,  be  he  muse  or  stoic.    I  Inclose  the  article  for  your  consideration,  not  so 

much  on  account  of  its  being  a  production  of  S r  county,  as  that  it  satisfies  so 

uniquely  the  old  phrase :  *■  I  have  Juard  of  such,  but  never  aaw  it  before.'  It  came  to 
my  notice  through  the  negligence  of  one  of  the  students,  who  it  seemed  prized  the  pro- 
duction highly ;  for  there  were  great  inquiries  a  few  mornings  after,  for  'a  mighty  nice 
song '  that  had  *  ben '  lost.  It  was  said  to  have  been  *  wrote '  by  a  young  *  feller '  that 
*his  father  had  turned  off,  and  wouldn't  keep  him,*  and  he  went  *to  Calerfomy.'  The 
search  for  it  proving  useless,  a  messenger  was  despatdied  *  over  the  ridge  to  where  the 
original  manuscript  is  kept'  for  another  copy.  One  morning  soon  after,  on  entering 
the  school-room,  I  found  the  school,  large  and  nnall,  deep  in  the  praises  of  a  *  mighty 
good  song,'  which  was,  *  0  yeoup  P  the  *  prettiest  song  out ! '  The  song  was  straight- 
way produced  for  my  perusal,  and  all  gathered  round  to  hear  the  commendations  which 
they  felt  sure  must  follow  the  *  winding  up '  stanza.  Who  the  *  pote '  is,  I  regret  that  I 
cannot  say.  To  ascertain  this  point  we  must  wait  for  the  rising  of  an  immortal  bard  in 
California,  *  beyond  that  distant  mountain.'  That  he  possessed  the  genuine  afiSatus  is 
manifest  in  the  fact  that  the  larger  part  of  the  ci^ital  letters  are  found  at  or  near  the 
left-hand-end  of  the  lines.  Notice  the  last  line  of  the  first  stanza :  how  highly-wrought, 
yet  how  life-like  and  true  to  nature !  What  passion  is  poured  into  the  second  verse  I 
It  is  fuller  of  pathos  than  a  melon  is  of  seeds.  How  rare  the  thought  of  the  third 
verse  I  and  how  fresh  the  expression,  which  is  the  more  heightened  by  the  delicate  and 
unUonons  discrimination  set  forth  in  the  last  line.  The  i^propriateness  of  the  dose  is 
highly  captivating;  and  in  connection  with  the  rest  of  the  production,  suggests  the 
beautiful  words  of  King  Richabd  II.,  as  he  was  being  led  to  his  prison  at  Pomfret,  and 
was  baulked  to  contrive  how  he  should  compare  it  to  the  world : 

'  Fob  because  the  world  is  populous, 
And  here  is  not  a  creature  but  myself — 
I  cannot  do  it' 

'  But  I  submit  it  entire  to  your  readers'  admiration : 

<So  Dannie  Stint, 

*  1  I  AM  a  man  of  constant  sorrow 
I  have  seen  trubble  in  my  days 

I'll  Bid  fitfewell  to  S r  county 

the  place  Whare  I  Was  partly  Raised 

'  2  I  have  oftimes  thought  I  have  seen  tmble 
But  now  I  no  its  coming  on 
I'll  Bow  my  hed  like  an  humble  Christian 
And  to  Caiafomia  FU  go  on. 
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'  8  fiureweU  my  ffiends  ud  Dear  BdAtio&s 
I  now  moBt  bid  jou  all  farewell 
it  Grieves  mj  heart  that  1  have  to  leave  yon 
and  Grief  lies  on  me  like  ▲  Spell 

'  4  And  When  Beyond  that  Distant  mountain 
I'll  Cast  a  linsering  wish  Behind 
I  have  some  mends  that  has  proved  faithful 
But  one  to  me  has  proved  unkind 

*  6  and  if  I  never  more  chanoe  to  meet  you 
till  at  the  Bar  of  Goo  we  meet 
thare  all  our  Joys  will  Be  completed 
amen  When  we  surround  the  throne.  *F.  P.  C — t' 

A  *true  and  certified  copy ! '  -  -  -  'Up  herein  the  SnUiran  Hills,'  ('Pike- 
Pond,*  where  we  have  caught  j^  fishes  afore-time,)  4t  once  gave  us  great  pleis- 
lire  to  see  almost  any  human  heing :  we  lived  in  peace  and  qoietness :  oor 
doors  were  fastened  with  a  latch,  and  we  often  left  our  houses  with  the  latch- 
string  hanging  out ;  hut  owing  to  foreign  importation,  manners  and  customs 
are  yery  much  changed,  as  the  following  will  show :  There  was  a  new  married 
couple :  the  husband  was  some  distance  from  the  house :  the  wife  was  sent  for 
by  an  elder  sister  living  on  an  af^oining  &rm.  She  first  put  the  cold  meats  on 
the  table  for  her  husband's  dinner ;  then  took  the  slate,  wrote  an  account  of 
the  dinner,  and  where  she  had  gone :  that  she  had  looked  the  door,  and  that 
he  would  find  the  key  under  the  bee-hive ;  hung  the  slate  on  the  door-knol^ 
and  went  her  way.  The  domime  was  making  calls  that  morning ;  found  the 
slate  as  left ;  read  the  directions ;  went  over  to  the  house  where  the  two  as- 
ters were :  told  them  he  had  read  the  directions  on  the  slate,  examined  sod 
found  every  thing  exactly  according  to  the  writing  thereon !  Was  n*t  that  % 
little  *  cool  •  for  a  minister  of  the  *old  school  ?'  -  -  -  Who  sends  us  this 
^Classical  Anecdote?'  —  and  is  it  *  founded?*  Expect  not:  'Vbkts  once 
complimented  Leda  on  her  children :  '  Tes,'  replied  the  8Wan-&vored  one, 
they  were  always  *  good  eggs.'  -  -  -  The  new  and  most  8ui)erb  work, 
^TownseTid  and  Company^ s  Edition  of  the  Complete  Works  of  CharUi  Diciem^ 
illustrated  by  Dablbt  and  Gilbbbt,  (mainly  by  the  former,)  will  receive  ade- 
quate notice  in  our  next  With  »uch  illustrators,  fine  and  delicately-tinted 
paper,  and  *  Riverside-Press '  printing,  the  reading  public,  meanwhile,  idaj 
•  draw  their  own  inference.'  -  -  -  Therb  is  room  at  the  '  Table '  for  two 
little  boys :  one  a  *  Southerner,'  and  the  other  a  *  Northerner.'  Speak  up,  little 
Nashville-ian,  and  you  too,  little  Trojan : 

*  A  VRixHD  of  mine,  who  has  a  *  two-year-old  *  boy,  remarkable  for  his  sprightliness, 
related  to  me  the  following  :  *  Daring  the  late  Presidential  contest,  the  little  fellow  wu 
very  much  interested  in  the  various  processions,  mass-meetings,  marchings  and  coonter* 
marchings,  with  ail  their  usual  aocompaniments  of  banners,  mnnc,  hootings,  cfaeeis, 
yells,  etc  One  day  he  was  discovered  marching  to-and^fro,  the  length  of  his  father's 
porch,  with  a  red  silk  handkerchief  attached  to  a  ^  fishmg-pole,'  shoutmg  at  tiie  top  of 
his  little  voice:  *Hoo-waw  for  Don  Bujl  1  Hoo-waw  for  fio'n  Bv'btt  !  Hoo-waw  for 
TJhkib  Jakks  1    Hoo-waw  for  Pa  I ! ' 

'The  'grand  dimax'  cleariy  indicating  that  boy's  idea  of  the  greatest  man  of  his 
acquaintance  1  Tmuana.' 

'  I  HAVi  a  little  shaver  iriio  says  a  good  many  queer  things.  In  the  early  part  of 
autumn,  before  he  was  quite  fonr  years  old,  he  took  a  notion  to  go  with  his  two  fittle 
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sistorB  and  elder  brother  to  school.  Riding  home  with  me  one  erening,  brimful  of  en- 
thusiaon  and  fim,  having  eyidently  *made  a  good  day  of  it^'  he  broke  oat  in  this  wise : 
*OhI  pa,  pa!  there  is  such  a  nice  little  girl  comes  to  school !  little  Eatt  D -^.    Oh! 

oh  I  she's  9uch  a  nice  little  girl !  I  like  little  Eatt  D ,  pa! '  (and  looking  me  full  in 

the  fiice,  with  a  voioe  slightly  lowered,  and  an  earnest  motion  of  the  head,)  *  Pd  marry 
her^  Pa^  if  I  knew  how  ! '  Yours  truly,  a.  a.  ▼.  b.* 

Be  JDBj  jet  *  know  how.'  -  -  -  Thb  ^London  lUuitrated  Times '  charges 
that  the  Ute  Count  D'Obsat  employed  other  artists  to  produce,  under 
his  name,  the  works  on  which  his  supposititious  fiime  was  founded.  We  hope 
this  is  true :  forjudging  from  the  engraved  specimens  which  we  have  seen  'on 
this  side,'  the  announcement  is  due  to  his  reputation :  but  the  names  of  the 
good-natured  artists  who  'worked  for  him'  ought  not  to  be  made  public. 
Thore  would  be  a  sort  of  '  refined  cruelty '  in  this  I  -  -  -  Was  ever  such 
'mitten'  received  as  the  little  darkie  brought  me  the  other  day  in  reply  to  my 

note  of  inquiry  if  Miss  M '  would  go,'  etc.    '  Mass'  Jo,'  said  the  little  ebony, 

'  Miss  M is  sorry,  but  she^d  done  gone^  and  hegctged  henelf^  fore  I  got  dah.' 

80  writes  '  Mahboo,'  but  from  what  place  ?  -  -  -  Wb  are  glad  to  hear  from 
our  old  fiiend  and  ancient  corresp<mdent,  'Junius,  Jr.'  Speaking  of  the  story 
of  the  beautiful  Maodalbn,  of  Philadelphia,  mentioned  two  or  three  months 
ago  in  this  department,  he  says:  'I  almost  wished  I  had  been  one  of  the 
hundred  students,  to  have  shed  a  tear  over  the  ingenuous  and  gentle,  though 
fallen  lady  you  mention.  May  Hbatxn  be  kind  to  her  I  I  am  wiUing  to  bear 
my  full  share  of  the  blame  which  belongs  to  our  sex,  whether  I  deserve  it  or 
not :  but  may  God  forgive  the  gentle  and  erring  1  1  have  met,  in  our  wicked 
streets,  some  very  singular  cases  of  wretchedness,  but  without  being  able  to 
account  for  them.  This  is  a  singular  world.  Much  of  it  is  quite  mysterious. 
Human  nature  has  some  strange  features.  Let  us  not  add  to  the  sorrows  of 
the  broken-hearted  1    In  our  thoughtlessness,  we  may  be 

*  RsGARDLass  of  Wringing  and  breaking  a  heart, 
Already  to  soirow  resigned.' 

'  We  should  adhere  strictly  to  that  sacred  injunction  of  the  Koran :  '  Thou 
shalt  speak  kindly  unto  her.'  *  -  .  .  Mb.  Pabton,  author  of  the  '  Life  of 
Aabon  Bubr,'  has  written  a  ^Li/e  of  Andrew  Jaeksony  issued  in  three  hand- 
some volumes  by  Mason  Brothers,  of  which  we  shall  have  much  to  say  in  an 
ensuing  number.  Suffice  it  now  to  remark,  that  it  is  one  of  the  most  interest- 
ing, the  most  independent,  and  every-way  faithful  biographies  we  have  ever 
read.  The  researches  of  the  author  were  profound,  his  personal  examinations 
not  the  less  so.  A  list  of  more  than  two  hundred  publications  is  given,  which 
he  consulted,  containing  information  respecting  his  illustrious  subject,  his 
times,  and  his  contemporaries :  while  his  acquisitions,  during  a  tour  *  in  search 
of  knowledge '  in  the  Southern  and  South-western  States,  were  somewhat  of  the 
largest:  'I  visited,'  he  says,  'North-Carolina,  where  General  Jackson  was 
bom,  and  where  he  studied  law,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar ;  South-Carolina, 
where  he  grew  from  infancy  into  manhood ;  Tennessee,  where  he  lived  so  long 
and  so  happily ;  Alabama,  the  scene  of  his  early  exploits ;  and  other  States,  a 
third  of  the  Union  in  all ;  receiving  in  each  the  recollections  of  men  and 
women,  bond  and  free,  who  knew  him  well,  knew  him  at  all  pmods  of  his  life, 
lived  near  him,  and  with  him,  served  him  and  were  served  by  him.    One 
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woman  still  lingers  in  extreme  old  age,  who  think  she  remembers  him  an  id- 
fimt  in  his  mother's  arms.  With  her  I  oonversed ;  as  also  with  Uie  gentleman 
•  who  caught  the  hero's  head  when  it  fell  forward  in  death.  I  listened,  also,  to 
many  who  were  always  opposed  to  the  man,  and  still  like  him  not.  llano- 
script  letters  of  the  General's  in  great  numbers  were  freelj  giren  me  to  copy, 
and  other  manuscripts  only  less  valuable  than  these.  Old  files  of  Tennessee 
newspapers  came  to  light,  that  were  foil  of  Jackson  and  his  early  wild  career.* 
Such  a  work  as  this  cannot  be  properly  treated  in  a  merely  brief  recording 
paragraph  like  the  present  -  -  -  The  lines  *  To  a  Lady  on  BeeeMmg  a 
Pretont  of  Krdllen,^  (*  crisp  and  crumbling  hrullen^^  Washdigtoh  Ibtetg 
spells  them,)  must  not  be  taken  as  referring  to  ^dough-nutSy''  either  in  subject 
or  execution.  If  the  concentrated  and  gracefiil  *  Lines '  did  not  elicit  a  *  seo(Hid 
edition'  of  the  good  old  Dutch  fitbrication,  then  the  ^Lady's  heart  is  not  what 

we  take  it  to  be : 

*■  CaRn  depletes  her  golden  fields, 

fler  nnctuoas  tribute  Gtoshen  sends; 
Cubs  her  jaioe  nectareons  Welds, 
And  warmth  propitious  Yulcah  sends. 

*  Beneath  CaamnirA's  deztrooa  bands, 

The  plastic  mixture  grows  apace ; 
Lo  1  the  rich  KadLLxa  smiling  stands, 
And  finds  at  length  sjrmme&ic  grace. 

*  So  'neath  the  infiuence  Biautt  gives, 

How  oft  harmonious  product  glows ! 

What  once  was  dead  now  smiling  lives. 

And  rule  from  wild  commotion  flows. 

<  E*en  in  this  humble  cake  I  trace. 

Whene'er  its  unctuous  J07  I  own, 
Emblem  of  all  thy  yarions  grace, 
In  one  fair  whole  divinelj'  thrown.  A.  Fbb  Sbbllt.* 

A  small  theme,  *  largely'  treated.  -  -  -  Onb  especial  Pscx  whom  we  wot  oC 
and  who  is  at  least  a  bushel  more  than  many  men  whom  we  know,  speaking 
of  the  transplanted  English  cockneyism  of  the  word  Sporty, ^  now  much  in 
▼ogue  among  us,  gires  us  its  application  in  the  following  quotation.  Nobody 
says  now-a-days,  '  I  have  some  business  with  a  friend  down-town,'  or  *  I  am 
engaged  to  meet  a  man : '  oh,  no :  *I  have  some  business  with  a  party  ; '  'I 
am  going  to  meet  a  party  J*  What  nonsense  is  such  aping  of  apes !  Hamlet 
was  a  clever  *"  party : '  but  hear  his  language  *  improved : '  *  What  a  pieoe  of 
work  is  a  party !  How  noble  in  reason  I  How  infinite  in  fiunilties !  In  form 
and  moving  how  express  and  admirable !  In  action  how  like  an  angel !  In 
apprehension  how  like  a  god  1  The  beauty  of  the  world :  the  paragon  of  ani- 
mals :  and  yet  to  me,  what  is  this  quintessence  of  dust  f  A  party  delists  not 
me,  nor  woman  either.'  -  -  -  As  you  pass  by  Number  51  Nassau-fltreet, 
dorCt^  pass  by,'  but  *  drop  in,'  and  '  take  your  eye  and  throw  it '  over  the  rare, 
curious  and  entertaining  Books,  new  and  old,  which  Mr.  Gsoaoa  P.  Philbs  has 
there  displayed  for  examination  and  purchase.  And  while  you  are  casting 
your  eye  over  the  Books,  just  keep  up  a  *  running  conversation '  with  the  Book- 
seller, and  see  if  you  do  n't  find  him  *  thoroughly  furnished  unto  every  good 
book : '  a  feet  of  which  you  would  hardly  be  in  doubt,  had  you  in  advance 
perused  his  very  neat  Priced-Catalogue^  with  its  quaint  titles,  and  the  pertinent 
characterizations  of  the  goodly  volumes  bearing  them,  from  eminent  old4ime 
and  new-time  scholars  and  9a/o€mi, 
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lY.  The  Moont  Yemon  Sdltion,  5  toIs.,  8to,  (Uke  the 
laat,)  with  all  the  lUostratlona  on  Wood  and  Steel,  tinted 
pmper,  half  morocco,  gilt  edgea,  $88:  the  same,  ftall 
oaff,  extra,  $89 ;  fiill  morooeo,  extra,  $8a 

Y.  The  lUnatrated  BdlUon,  with  108  SngraTinga  on 
filaal,  and  nomeroos  Wood-cata,  5  toIb.  imp.  8to.  large 
pepar.  Cloth,480;  half  morocco,  extra,  $80;  halfcair, 
antlqae,  $80 ;  ftill  morooeo,  extra,  $86. 


tra,$80. 

IBVIHGP8  WABEZVOTOBT,  fior  iifaa  Pae^ 
TomaetalaigedamaBdffBrthlB  grasft  ■artna^l  wn 
in  the  meet  BooaoinaAi.  foaa,  and  so  thai  ^mag  - 
plaeed  in  ereiy  intdllgent  Uiaaw  in  tte  laad,aa«&^ 
baa  been  prapnred  bj  the  pabB*er,  •/  tihe  wWc  Ye 
15  ONE  LARGK  YOLUMk,  on  dear,  leglUe  ^ffe,c 
ItaU  Index  and  Appendix.  Blnatraaad  with  gfe 
Platea. 

Prlea,  In  doth,  (lo  anbacribera  onfar,)  99;  claft.asv 
marble  edgea,  $OiiO;  aheep,  extra,  #8. 

It  U  alao  iaaaed  bx  twenty-aix  i 
ttwitalnlng  two  Steal  Hataa.)    Piiea,l»« 

IBVINGK8  WOBXB  mnj  alao  be  had  imMftnk 
Yola.    Price,  $L85  each. 

8AIiMAaTnn>I.  Bj  Isnue  A  Pauudk.  !  ni 
Cloth,  $t.Sft.    (Uniform  with  the  aboT«L) 

I.IFB  AKD  UCTTUBS  OV  ^WASHDO- 
TOIT  IBVIHO.  By  Pibub  ML  Istim,  Ei^Ik 
literary  exeeittor.  In  preparation,  and  vlll  b«  paMaket 
aa  eeriy  aa  pracUeable.    Probablj  ftUimc  S  Tok.  Ite. 


ABTI8<r8  SDITIOB-  OF  THI 
8KSTCH-BOOK,  with  IftO  Deatsna  by  ibe  dm 
eminent  Artiila.  A  ai^iarb  edition,  loteadfed  t»  as 
erery  book  yet  produced  in  thia  ooontry.  In  II  putt 
Price,  60  centa  each. 


BATABD  TATI«OB'8  TBAVSLS.  Complete  > 
In  8  To)a.  Cloth,  $10 ;  abeep,  $18 ;  half  cal^  axtra,  $18 ;  ', 
half  calf,  anUqiia,$l&  i 

1.  BUBOPEL  Yawa  A-roev.  Two  Platea,  .  $1  85  , 
8.  MEXICO  AND  OALIFOENIA.  Bukibado,  1  8S  | 
8.  PALESTINE,  Eta    Tn  Luma  or  rna  Saxa-  | 

CBN.    Two  Platea, 1  S&  j 

4.  CENTBAL   APBIOA,   THE   WHITfl    NILE,  I 

Era.    PUtea, 1  50  I 

*  Aa  a  TiTid  delineator,  it  would  be  dlAonlt  to  oTermntch  Mr.  TayIor.^--X{eef7>(N>l  Btamdard, 

*  There  la  BO  romance  to  ua  quite  eqonl  to  one  of  Bayard  Taylor'abooka  of  traTd.  Fact,  under  hia 
It  more  charming  than  fiction.*— ^ar(/br<f  SepuMean. 

*  One  of  the  moit  enterpriaing,  practical,  and  charming  of  modem  traTellera^—ilTeto-ilac^ord  Mercury. 

*  There  la  a  charm  in  OTory  thing  that  Bayard  Taylor  writea*— JBoston  JB9«n4imff  CfaaeOe, 

*  Bayard  Taylor,  the  prince  of  modem  traTellera,*— Jfarytofitf  Demoerat, 


ft.  INDIA,  CHINA,  ANB  JAPAK.  Two  Steel 
Plates, |1* 

flL  NOETHEBN  TBAYBU  Norway.  L^tond. 
etc.    Portrait  and  Ylew 1£ 

T.  OBBECE  ANB  EUSSIA.    Two  Flatca,         .  :  i 

8.  AT  HOME  ANB  ABBOAD.  500  pa«eaL  Tve 
PUtea, :S> 


ps» 


THE  OHABAOTBB  AJDTD  FOBTBAIT8 
OF  'WASHINOTOir.  By  Hbhbt  T.  Txroxaa- 
MAB.  With  18  Engrarlnga  on  Steel.  Proob  on  India 
naper.  Quarto.  (Oaly  150  printed  for  sobaoribera.) 
Price,  in  cloth,  $6 ;  in  portfolio,  $6. 

MB.  IiOBSIKO'B  EUITIOW  OP  TBtTM- 
BUIili'B  McFINQAL.    (An  Epic  Poem  of  the 


RoToIutlon.)   With  copiooa  Notea   Larga  Paper.  lOo^ 
100  eopiea  printed.)    Royal  8to,  aewed,  $4, 

FAPEBS  FOB  THE  FEOFI.15.  Kabnc^. 
Hiaiory,  Biography,  Toymges,  Traveia,  Nanratirec,  ctr, 
prepared  by  able  writera  expreaaly  for  the  work.  Ki- 
lted by  W.  Jb  R.  CwimiBaa.  In  monthly  parts,  each 
fart  containing  64  large  pagea,  with  an  engnrbf. 
rice,  85  centa ;  or  in  8  rola,  royal  8to, 


Ne^w  3?rL'blications. 


ITEW    PUBLICATIONS. -1861. 


The  World's  Progrets;  b,  DlettonAry  of  Dates,  from  the  Creadon  to  A.D.  1861. 
Bditod  hr  a,  P.  PUTNAM,  A.M.,  Hon.  Mem.  Conn.  Historical  Booieisr,  Wtieonaln  Hlilorlcal  Sodetj,  etc. 
An  eatlrelj  New  Edition,  with  eoploos  addltioni;  Inolndlng  the  moit  important  facte  la  the  Hletory  of  the 
World  down  to  the  Inangnration  of  Abraham  Ltaicoln.  The  Tolome  now  contains  more  than  ONI  MILLION 
PA0T8,  on  all  topics  connected  with  the  progress  of  society,  from  the  earliest  period  to  the  present,  arranged 
fsr  cOBTCaieDt  reference.  One  rolame,  large  ISmo,  orer  800  pages,  $S;  a  few  copies  on  large  paper,  Inters 
leared,  $4. 

*  A  more  conreaient  Uteraiy  labor*saTing  maehine  than 
this  excellent  compilation,  can  scarcely  be  found  In  any 
language.*—^.  Y.  Tribune, 

*  It  has  been  planned  so  as  to  facilitate  access  to  the 
largest  amount  of  useful  Information  in  the  smallest  pos- 
sible compass.'— ^H^blo  Courier. . 


*  An  exceedingly  yalnable  book ;  well  nlrii  Indispensable 
to  a  Tery  large  portion  of  the  commaQity?-~ON»i^r  and 
Mnquirer, 

*  It  Is  ahs<dutely  essential  to  the  desk  of  every  mer- 
chant and  the  table  of  ereiy  student  and  professional 
man.*— aiHsMofS  Enquirer, 


(omioBM  wrtH  YBM  Asora) 
Cyclopedia  of  Universal  Blograpliy.     By  PAan  Godwin,  Esq.,  aatkor  of  the 

*  History  of  France.*  New  Edition,  with  continaation  to  18tfL  One  rolame,  large  ISmo,  %%.  The  same  in 
8to,  With  Portraits,  $4. 

■ow  aaLHT.   paicB  wtm  oaars,  fosv  ran. 

Suggestions  for  Honseliold  Ubrarles  of  Euential  and  Stondard  Books,  and  the 

most  economical  mode  of  obtaining  them.  With  impartial  lists  of  S60,  800,  1000,  and  lt60  TOlomes  of  the 
best  literatore,  and  the  most  desirable  editions.  O.  P.  PUTNAM,  Llbraiy  Commission  Agency,  OM  Broadway, 
New-Tork. 

▲uo  aow  aaiDT,  siiit  post  ran  roa  86  oiiraa 

O.  P.  Putnam's  Classified  Oeneral  Catalogue  of  the  most  important  works 

in  erery  department  of  Literature,  EngUsh  and  American  editions,  with  prices  annexed,    pp.  259. 

G.  P.  PUTNAM,  532  Broadway,  New- York. 

THE  AET  JOTJRlSrALr 

A  REOORD  OF  THE 

Fine  Arts,  the  Arts  Indastrial,  and  the  Arts  of  Design  and  Manufacture. 

This  work  has  long  maintained  a  high  and  prominent  place  In  pnUlc  faror,  not  less  for  the  Talne  and  heauty 
of  Its  lUostrations  and  attractions  as  a  Book  for  the  Dbawuco-Boom,  bat  it  contains  information  careftally  sought 
and  skillfhily  condensed,  Interesting  to  the  Abtibt,  the  Amatbub,  and  the  ComtoiiBBUB.  To  those  engaged  In  Abt 
MiiiOTACTVBB,  Its  tanportance  is  ftaUy  acknowledged  by  all  engaged  In  the  nomerons  factories  of  Oreat  Britain  and 
the  United  States. 

BBN80N  J.  LOSSma,  author  of  the  *  Pictorial  Fleld-Book  of  the  B«rolQUon,*  to  at  present  contribaUng  a 
Sbbibs  or  Papbbs  descrlptiye  of 

'THE  HUDSON,  FROM  THE  WILDERNESS  TO  THE  SEA,' 

Which  hare  been  written  expressly  for  the  American  Edition.    They  are  profbsely  niastrated  by  Wood  Bngrar- 
ings  from  actual  Sketches  made  by  Mr.  Lossnia  In  the  autumn  of  1859. 

TXTIl2^TBIl     a-A.IjXiBR''Sr, 

EngraTlngs  from  Pictures  by  thto  most  eelebratad  Artist  will  be  continued  during  1861.  Tbe  execution  of  these 
plates  wOl  be  found  unapproachable  In  quality,  and  each  Engrarlng  alone  worth  the  price  of  the  number. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS,   $9   PER  AKKUM;    T5   CTS.  PER  MONTH. 

Bach  Monthly  Number  contains  three  highly  finished  BNGRAVIN08  OK  STEEL,  besides  numerous  ILLUS- 
TBAHONS  on  wood,  a  fayorable  opportunity  to  subscribe  to  the  Aar  JomofAL  occurs  at  present,  by  the 
commeaeemeot  of  a  NEW  VOLUME  with  the  January  number. 

TERMS  FOB  CLUBS  wUl  be  forwarded  on  application,  and  Subscriptions  recelred  by  the  PubUshers, 

VIRTUE  &  CO.,  26  John  Street,  New-York. 


IN"e^w   [Publications. 


STERLING   BOOKS. 

^V^A-LKER,   ^^^ISE  &   oo., 

BOSTON, 

Solioit  tlie  attention   of*  'bnyers    of  eoocL   1)001(0  to  tlie    axi'biioined  Ii«t 
of  tlieir   i:.AXKSX   I»XJBi:.IC ATION-S : 

HTinifS  FOR  mOTHJERS  Alf D  CHn.]>R£{f •  Selected  and  edited  \ff  -jy 
of  the  Compilers  of  '  Hymns  of  the  Ages.'  Printed  on  delicately  tinted  paper,  and  a^« 
with  an  appropriate  title-page  and  frontispiece,  and  ax  exquisite  Tigoettes  by  Bniii^ 
Square  16ma    |1.25. 

*  The  coUeotion  li  nnezceptionablfof  ita  kind,  snd  one    daiatlMt  ikill  of  printer,  eogrsvcr,  aad  biaier/-J  : 
of  the  best  eT«r  nude.    Pare  tMte,  true  feellog,  asd  good    '-^-     -■    ' 
Jadgment,  hsTe  broaght  together  poema  that  for  finish  and 
■entlment  moat  be  accepted  aa  lyric  treaanrea  in  erarj 
noraerj  and  parlor.*— AMtoa  Journal 

*  There  la  not  a  common|riaoe  or  an  Inferior  piece  In 
the  whole  eeleotlon;  a  beautlfol  deeign,  carried  oat  with 
excellent  Judgment  and  taate,  and  eonaammated  with  the 


•f> 


It  will  be  a  charming  eompaalon  te  tlie  1 
land,  or  whererer  the  BngUah  toBgoe  ~ 
JBannsr. 

*  We  wish  this  Tolume  eoold  be  in  erair  i^i^  x 
read  weeltly  by  erery  motiier  to  her  Afldfo n  aai  oa- 
riaed  by  thoae  old  enoogh  to  read.*— JTntfefeaFftecta- 


STRVCMi^IiE   FOR   lilFJE.    By  the  author  of  several  brilliant  papers  in  tike  AikL^ 
Monthly — the  '  Queen  of  the  Red  Chessmen,'  *  Sunshine,'  and  othera     12mo.     f  1. 
•  a  hmnan  *  Straggle  fbr 


*  It  is  a  warm,  lorable  booli-~  a  hmnan  *  Straggle  for  *■  A  serlea  of  sharply- drawn  pietarea  fkve  m:  'j 
Life.' '— ^e«o-  York  World,  which  it  is  safe  to  prophesy  will  attract  Ihiiiiiaiii «;  ^ 

*  It  teaches  good  lessons,  is  an  interesting  narratlTe,  and  and  toach  thousands  of  hearts.*— iSdieot  gaairffa 
may  be  read  with  pleasure  and  profit.'— Jwefoa  Roeordsr. 

An  fmproved  Editioa  of  RECEIfT  ITfilVIRIES   III    TBJBOLOCI 

Being  Essays  and  Rrmws  by  eminent  EoffUsh  Churchmen.  Edited,  with  an  Introd&n>>i 
by  Rev.  Dr.  Hidob.  Second  American  Edition.  With  an  Appendix,  containing  Dr.  Tixra- 
Sermon  on  'The  Present  Relation  of  Science  to  Religion,'  etc.     12mo.    $1.25. 

*  The  writers  are  eridently  men  who  have  diacovered 
that  reaaon  was  given  them  to  be  used,  and  not  to  be 
trifled  with ;  and  that  the  highest  prubiems  in  religions 
philosophy  and  cosmogony  are  not  to  b^settled  by  the 
literal  sense  of  the  Apocalypse  or  the  Book  of  Gonesis.*— 
MofUhiy  BeUfftout  Maffa^n€, 

*  The  social  and  oflUclal  position  of  the  authors,  their 
learning,  their  abilities,  and  their  sincerity,  oonrage,  and 
earnest,  reTerential  spirit,  aa  attested  by  their  Joint  pal>> 

f3^  This  remarlEable  book  is  making  a  prodigious  stir  in  England,  and  ev^y  intdJk^ 
reader  will  desire  to  be  familiar  with  its  contents. 

A    PRACTICAL     ILIiUSTRATIOif    OF    WORIAIf'S     RIOHT   T« 
Ij  ABOR  :  being  an  Autobiographical  Letter.    By  Dr.  Mabib  Zakbbbwska,  late  of  Be^ 

Prussia.    Edited  by  Mra  C.  H.  Dall.     16mo.     68  cts.  | 

f3^  A  book  of  intense  Interest,  perfectly  unique  in  ehameter,  worthy  of  anirersal  aeoeptasft 

*  Absorbing  In  its  interest  as  a  romanoe,  and  is  aa  much 
more  suggeeUve  and  instructive  than  a  formal  discussion 
of  the  principles  involved  could  be,  as  life  is  more  power- 


licatlons,  entitle  them  to  an  unpr^odiced  and 
hearing.*—  W(Mimin§Ur  Horiow. 

*  It  is  a  most  significant  fruit  of  modem  scfau.<«? 
and  of  robust  courage  given  to  the  treafcmcttt  «r  tfae  a» 
between  the  old  traditionary  faith  and  the  new  bt*^ 
ledge.  Dr.  Hedge  has  ftimished  an  IntrodoctJoa  u  '>-: 
American  edition,  in  which  he  shows  how  thoroal.T  - 
masters  the  whole  scope  of  its  cootentak  azid  how  gnisAi' 
he  recogniaes  the  noble  vigor  and  qpirit  of  Ita  wnai  - 
Ohri$Uan  " 


fal  than  words.'— CArMtoa  Revimo. 

*  The  story  is  unalfectedlT  told,  and  affords  a  striking 
example  of  succem  under  dUBcultles,  where  ordinary  per- 
severance  would  have  failed.*— Zatoreace  A:nsrioan. 


*  We  have  never  read  the  narratlre  of  an  ber^k  tsr 
manly  (womanly)  and  triumphant  atmgi^  wtth  d^-- 
ties,  that  interested  us  more  than  thia.* — XfioM^  Bm^'- 

'  Has  the  charms  of  romance,  but  la  of  higNr  n.7 
than  the  best  work  of  that  oharaeier,  alaee  It  la  aa  «m> 
nished  tale  of  heroic  efforts,  Christian  patience,  aai  cs 
rjccess.*— iTeco-^Ml/brtf  Maromrp. 


KORIHAK:  an  Icelandic  Romance  of  the  Tenth  Century.    In  Six  Gantosi     I6mo.    75  r^ 

*  A  romance  uniqoe,  instraotlve,  and  interesting.  Open>    with  which  the  history  of  the  Northmeii  la  flllcd.*>-(ri^ 
ing  the  book  at  the  title-page,  we  could  not  leave  It  till  we    Uan  Fretmaik. 

had  read  to  the  closing  \irk%?—Oo9p^  B  inner.  '  It  abounds  in  beauttfol  and  strong  paaaagea.  .  .  .^^ 

*  Rich  in  interesting  adventure,  and  the  wild  roaaance    think  it  will  take  rank  among  the  beat  apwrtmrni  at  JLaf 


%•  Our  List  of  Standard,  Theologioal,  Devotionsl.  and  JnTenlle  Books  < 
known  and  highly  valued.     Additions  are  constantly  being  made.    A  Deaeriptlve  Gataixwhb  wfU  he  i 
on  api^ication. 


r^nk*! 


WALKER,  WISE  &  CO.,  245  Washington  SL,  Bostan. 


!N"eTV   nPublioations. 


MESSRS.   RtTDD   &   CARLETON'S 

FRESH  N^W   BOOKS. 

THE  ALCHEMIST.  The  third  of  the  Series  of  Balno's  SteDdavA  NoveU. 
One  vol.,  12mo,  uniform  with  *  Cesar  Birotteau*  and  'Petty  Annoyances.*  Muslin 
binding.    Price,  $1. 

ALFIO  B  ALZANI ;  or,  the  Diary  of  a  Proscribed  Sicilian.  A  stirring  picture  of 
Revolationary  Events  in  Italy.    One  large  vol.,  12mo,  muslin  bound.    Price,  $1.60. 

A  BOOK  ABOUT  DOCTORS.  Being  a  gossiping  and  capital  lively  work  on 
IKHston  |uid  their  Peenllarltleai,  from  the  time  of  ^sculapius  to  the  present  day. 
One  large  elegant  12mo  voL,  muslin,  illustrated.    Price,  $1.60. 


FAST-DAT    SERMONS.      A  Collection  of. the  best   Sermons,  by  the 

Preachers  throughout  the  country,  on  the  day  of  the  late  National  Fast    One  vol., 
12mo,  muslin.    Price,  $1.25. 

POEMS  OF  A  YEAR.  By  the  author  of  <  Bable  BeU.'  Mr.  Aldrich's  new 
vdume,  containing  all  of  his  best  late  Poems.  Exquisitely  printed  on  tinted  paper,  with 
beveled  muslin  binding:   Price,  76  cts. 

LiAVINIA.— A  new  Italian  novel,  by  Rufflni,  author  of  ^Boetor  Antonio,'  &c. 
Edition  after  edition  of  this  delightful  novel  has  been  sold.  One  vol.,  12mo,  cloth  bound. 
Price,  $1.26. 

The  great  preparation.— The  new  work  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Cumming, 
author  of  ^The  Great  Tribulation,'  to  which  this  is  a  sequel  The  extraordinary 
demand  for  these  important  volumes  has  frequently  run  them  out  of  print  Two  series, 
muslin  bound.     Price,  $1  each. 

THE  PETTY  ANNOYANCES  OF  MARRIED  LIFE.  Second  of 
the  series  of  Balzae's  Standard  Novels,  translated  from  the  French.  Uniform  with 
<CeMir  Blrottean*'      One  vol,  12mo,  cloth  bound.     Price,  $1. 

BUCKLAND'S  CURIOSITIES  OF  NATURAL  HISTORY.  A  Se- 
cand  Series.  Printed  from  the  early  English  sheets.  The  popularity  of  the  First  Series 
of  this  amusing  book  by  Ifr.  Francis  T»  Bnckland,  insures  a  welcome  reception  for  its 
successor.     One  large  12mo  volume,  illustrated,  cloth  bound.    Price,  $1.26. 

WOMAN,  (LA  FEMME.)— A  new  work,  translated  by  Dr.  J.  W.  Palmeb  firom 
the  French  of  Michelet,  author  of  *IiOTe'  (li'Anonr.)  This  book  has  caused  an  im- 
usual  amount  of  interest  and  criticism,  and  its  sale  bids  fiur  to  equal  that  of  its  predeces- 
sor, '  L' Amour.'    One  vol.,  12mo,  cloth  binding.    Price,  $1. 


*«*  The  Pablishere  will  send  any  of  these  books  by  mail,  fostaob  vrke,  on  receipt  of  price. 


!N"eTV  iPublicationa. 


INTEHBE  DHODIATX  IllTEBaST;   PEBICAHEHT  VALUE- 


LIFE  OF  ANDREW  JACKSON. 


J'^^S^SS     P.AJRrr02T. 


7%ree  Oftavo  Volumitt  6M  to  784  papM  taeh^  with  Steel  PmrtretiU.      JPrke,  Jrom  pi  «•  $18, 

aeeonhng  to  hindin^. 

This  elaborate  and  oomprehontivo  work  oonteliit: 

An  Mcoimt  of  Jftekson't  wild  eftrly  life,  inolodiiig  his  pruikt «  ft  Uw  8tiid«Dt^  gathered  Id 

North  ftod  South  CMrolina. 

A  namti ve  of  his  exploits,  fiffhta,  dneli,  siid  sneceMes  m  a  frontltr  1ft wy«r  in  Wotem  TenaBWCB, 

A  oumpl6t«  history  of  the  bloody  Dicldnson  dael— one  of  the  most  rem*rl[Able  dnels  on  record. 

The  whole  troth  respecting  the  connection  between  Andrew  Jackson  and  Aaron  Burr,  with 
correspondence  between  them  nerer  before  published. 

The  parttcniars  of  the  celebrated  and  historical  aftray  between  Jackson  and  the  Bentona. 

A  great  mass  of  new  matter  lllustratiTe  of  Jackson's  military  career,  and  a  very  fall  nanmiiTe 
of  the  brilliant  and  memorable  defence'of  New-Orleans. 

A  Chapter  showing  how  and  why  Jackson  pnt  the  Spanish  Governor  of  Florida  into  llie 
calaboose. 

The  secret  history  of  Oen.  Jackson's  nomination  to  the  Presidency,  from  original  sonreesL 

The  rise  and  progress  of  the  bargain  and  corraptlon  calnnmy,  and  the  part  played  in  that 
aflUr  bj  the  Hon.  James  Bnchanan. 

The  liistory  of  the  celebrated  Mrs.  Baton,  and  how  she  broke  np  a  cabinet  and  made  a  Prerident. 

An  aeeonot,  never  before  pablished,  of  the  secret  cnnses  of  the  qoarrel  between  Prendent 
Jackson  and  Yice-President  Oilhonn,  which  led  to  nullification  and  the  threatened  secession  of 
to-day. 


ML  about  office-seeking  and  the  origin  of  the  spoil  system. 
A  hundred  anecdotes  of  Jackson  in  the  White  noose. 


New  light  upon  the  French  imbroglio  of  1885,  showing  how  we  came  near  going  to  war  with 
Franc  ,  and  why  we  did  not 

An  interesting  narrative  of  Gen.  Jackson's  relifl^oos  life,  and  last  hours,  derived  firon  his  paaior. 

An  exposition  of  the  agency  of  Gen.  Jackson  In  the  annexation  of  Texas,  and  his  last  quarrel 
with  John  Qnincy  Adams. 

The  press  have  been  sinirularly  harmonious  and  enthusiastic  in  eommaidatlon  of  its  abaorixing 
interest  and  enduring  historical  value: 


The  BoeUm  TVmtelier  says: 

*  Tlito  hUkwr  b  enMlally  dotnUe  nov,iph«BifcelMt^ 
tie  which  President  Jackton  fought  and  won  for  the  time 
—the  battle  for  the  Untea— haa  neen  renewed.* 

The  Wa»hingt<m  SteOee  and  Union  says: 

*  We  strongly  eommcnd  it  to  the  cooatry,  eipedallj  to 
I  he  politicians  of  the  country,  as  the  rooora  of  a  lifo 
whoee  purity  and  patriotism  needs  to  be  imitated.* 

The  Boekn  Poet  says : 

*  Men  of  all  parties  mnst  aeknowledgo  the  work  to  be  a 
very  Talnahle  contribution  to  the  poUttoal  and  historical 
literature  of  oar  country.* 

The  Nm/hOrkana  Oreeeeni  calls  It 

*  A  most  elaborate,  antheatic,  and  interesting  record 
of  the  hlsioiy  of  that  mustrions  x^an.* 


The  New-  York  Ce/urier  and  ISnqmrer  says : 

*  He  has  written  a  life  of  one  of  oar  meet  prominent 
saen,  that  is  really  a  vahiahle  eentrihatlon  totbepolltleal 
history  of  our  country.* 

The  i^osfofi  Courier,  in  speaking  of  '  Mr.  Pnr- 
ton's  interesting  and  valuable  life  of  Gen. 
Jackson,'  says : 

*Theee  are. epithets  often  used  as  matter  of  ooafw  in 
literary  notices,  but  we  employ  them  deliberately  and 
advisedly,  and  wo  mean  eaotly  what  we  say.* 

The  TaunUm  OoMotte  affirms: 

*  Tb  BO  wea  relate  history  so  resent,  so  oompHeated, 
and  so  diversely  and  vehemently  represented,  la  a  great 
achievement.* 


FUBIiIBHllD  B7 

MASON  BBOTHERS,  5  &  7  Hener  Stmt,  Nev-ToA. 


Ne^v    !Publications. 


ELEGANT  HOUSEHOLD  EDITION 


OF  THE 


Works  of  Charles  Dickens, 

lUnstrated  from  Brawings  made  expressly  for  this  Edition, 

By  p.  0.  G.  BARLEY  and  JOHN  GILBERT. 

Executed  on  Steel,  in  Pnre  Line  and  Btching,  by  Eminent  Engravers. 


The  Botacribers  will  o(mimenoe»  Febrouy  Ist,  1961,  the  isBtte  of  aa  entirely  new  edition  ot 
DiacenB*  Kovels,  from  new  stereotype  plates,  printed  by  Houghton,  at  the  'Riyerdde  Preat,* 
Oambridge,  on  superior  laid  paper^  in  style  and  form  similar  to  TICKNOB  k  FIELDS'  POPU- 
LAR HOUSEHOLD  EDITION  OF  THE  WAVERLEY  KOVELS.  Great  pains  have  been  taken 
by  the  pobUshem  to  render  this  edition  of  Dielcens*  Works 

THE  MOST  PERFECT  SERIES  OF  B00|8  EVER  ISSUED  IN  AMERICA. 

The  origfaial  Drawings  by  Daslct,  whose  deagns  for  the  Illustraied  Edition  of  Cooper's 
Novels  have  been  so  distinguished,  and  the  Drawings  by  John  Gilbert,  the  foremost  of  English 
Artists,  (this  being  the  first  time  Mr.  Gilbkrt  has  contribated  Original  Drawings  to  an  American 
pablioation,)  will  give  this  edition  a  ralne  possessed  by  no  other,  either  English  or  American. 


THE     PUBLICATION     WILL    COMMENCE 

WITH 

PICKWICK    PAPERS, 

In  Foot  Volomes,  16mo.    Frioe,  75  ots.  per  Vohime. 

It  is  the  intention  of  the  Pablishers  to  Issne  ft  complete  norel  in  two  or  more  TolnmeSy 
on  the  first  of  each  month,  and  to  complete  the  series  in  50  yolnmea. 

CP  A  Bonnd  Frospeotos,  containing  Specimens  of  the  Pftper  and  EngraTings,  will 
be  mailed  to  any  one  desiring  it,  on  receipt  of  16  cents. 

W.  A.  TOWNSEND  &  CO.,  Publishers, 

No.  46  "Walker  Street,  New-York. 


New   iPnblicatioiis. 


LIBRAKIES    PUBLISHED    B7    THE 

AMERICAN   SUNDAY-SCHOOL    UNION. 


The  attentioD  of  SmkUj-School  Teadien  and  Saperintendenis  is  ioTitod  to  tbe  Imrg^  and  Taned  ■».>■ 
moot  of 

LIBRARY     BOOKS, 

publiabcd  bj  the  Aincricaii  Sondaj-Scfaool  Uokm.  Tbe  pabUMtum  of  auitable  Books  for  lk«  Uknn  I* 
alwars  been  a  prominent  feature  in  the  work  of  the  Societj.  lU  Ltbrarr  Books  now  niunber  aboot » 
hundred,  among  which  will  be  found  Tarious  grades  of  books,  some  soiled  for  the  jtranipent  aebolBr  m  ig 
•ehool ;  others  for  the  more  adranced ;  and  man j  for  the  Bible-elaaa  scholar  and  teaefaer.  Amoec  tli» 
are  man^  valuable  books  of  reference,  which  have  assisted  thousands  of  teachers  asd  adiolan  ia  tie 
study  of  the  Bible ;  and  books  containing  narratires  bearing  on  sacred  truth.  These  books  are  wiian  -^ 
pleasant  style,  especiaUy  for  the  purpose  for  which  they  are  published.  They  are  not  ratigioos  aortts.  ■ . 
trifling  works  of  ttction.  Th^  all  contain  religious  truth,  conveyed  on  the  great  principlss  oa  wbicfa  tt 
Soeiety  is  established. 

The  whole  set  of  the  Library  Books  of  the  American  Snnday-Scbool  Union  Is  as  complete  a  libiirT  ■ 
anr  school  can  haTc.    The  number  is  now  being  increased  by  the  publication  of  a  new  book  vwtrj  wsei 

Libraries  of  diflennt  sites,  and  for  different  objects,  ai^  furnished  as  follows : 

THE   VILLAGE   AND   FAMILY   LIBRARIES.    • 

This  serie^  with  the  exception  of  a  few  reprints,  is  ORIGINAL,  from  the  pens  of  aaihors  of  abStr : 
their  respective  departments  of  literature  and  science.  Popolab  in  style ;  so  ttiat,  inncad  of  beiag  Iifi:>. 
to  one  class  of  the  community,  they  may  be  acceptable  generally.  ScaipruaAi.  in  the  princnleB  in  «^ 
they  are  written.  '  Pobtablk,  that  they  may  serre  w  "  hand-books  **  abroad  and  at  home.  Each  roisz^ 
contains  192  pages,  in  a  good,  bold  type,  and  occasionally  illustrated  with  Eagravuigs.  They  wn  to 
up  in  sets  of  24  ▼olumes  each,  uniformly  bound,  with  muslin  backs,  at  $8  per  set,  or  11^  cents  esefa,  b- 
der  the  title  of   t 

THE  VILIiiiaE  AND  PAMIL][  TJBRARY,  No.  1;  24  Tolumes  for  U 

THE  VILLAGE  AKD  FAMILY  LIB&ABY,  No.  2;  24  Tolumes  for  $3. 

THE  VILLAGE  AND  FAMILY  LIB&ABY,  No.  S;  24  y olumes  for  «3. 


FIVE-DOLLAR   LIBRA.IIIES. 

THE  JUVENILE  LIBRARY,  No.  1,  containingr  loo  books,  bound  in  75  Tolumea,  from  53  to  16i  p^a^ 
18mo,  with  muslin  backs  and  marbled-paper  sides ;  each  volume  reigularlj  numbered,  with  It  as^ 
logues  of  the  same.    Only  $5. 

THE  JUVENILE  LIBRARY,  No.  2,  1^  books,  in  75  Tolumea,  18mo.    Onlj  $5. 


TEISr-DOLLAR  LIBRAJRIES. 

THE  SUNDAY-SCHOOL  AND  FAMILY  LIBRARY,  No.  I,  containing  100  select  Toltunes,  froaTn' 
252  pages,  18mo,  substAntiallr  bound,  with  muslin  backs ;  each  Tolnme  regularly  numbered  and  nti: 
for  use,  with  24  catalogues  or  the  same.    Oolj  $10. 

THE  SUNDAY-SCHOOL  AND  FAMILY  LIBRARY,  No.  2,  contaioing  100  select  Tolaniea,  from  Tr  t 
270  pages,  18mo,  substaotiallT  bound  with  muslin  backs;  each  volume  regularly  numbered  and  lea:; 
for  use,  with  24  caulogues  of  tbe  same.    Only  $10. 

THE  SUNDAY-SCHOOL  AND  FAMILY  LIBRARY,  No.  S,  containing  100  select  voloaie^  from  V.-f 
288  pages,  18mo,  substantially  bound  with  muslin  backs ;  each  Tolnme  regularly  Dumbered  and  nacj 
for  use,  with  24  catalogaes  of  the  same.    Only  $10. 

THE  SUNDAY-SCHOOL  AND  FAMILY  LIBRARY,  No.  4.  containing  100  rolumes,  none  of  whickare 
embraced  in  either  of  the  other  series.  These  books  range  from  60  to  270  pages  each,  and  oomp^ 
some  of  our  most  recent  illustrated  and  popular  publications.  They  are  uniformly  bound,  with  am 
muslin  backs  and  gilt  letters  and  stamps,  bemg  the  cheapest  and  most  attractive  Sunday-school  Libnr 

published.    Only  $10. 

PMbllskei  ani  for  Sale  by  tke  American  Suday-SchMl  lita 

No.  1122  Chestnut  Street,  PHILADELPHIA. 

NEW-YOBK,  No.  599  Broadiray. 


ZSTeAV   Publications. 


Martin's  Natural  History, 


OONTAIHING 


TWO  HUNDRED  AND  SIXTY-TWO  BEAUTIFULLY  COLORED 

ILLUSTRATIONS. 

Being  a  translation  of  the  celebrated  German  work  by  Martin,  adapted  to  the  American 
market,  with  many  important  additions  and  emendations. 

SECOND  SERIES. 

'^SO  XBases. 


FIRST  SERIES. 

CLASS    I-MAMMALIA. 
II-BIRDS. 
"       III-REPTILIA. 


CLASS  IV -FISHES. 

V.-MOLLXJSOA. 
VL-INSECTA. 
Vegetable  Kingdom. 
Miaeralogy. 


Two  vols.,  12mo,  muslin.   Price,  $8.     Either  volume  sold  separately  for  $1.60,  and  when 
sent  by  mail,  postage  will  be  prepaid. 

The  German  edition  of  the  work  has  already  had  the  extraordinary  sale  of 

THIRTY-FIVE    THOUSAND     COPIES. 

I'r<>man4Me6o/1h6S«eondS&ri4ainth€Bi^faao  Courier, 
'  The  First  Series  of  this  work  we  noticed  some  time  ago,  obBerriM  then  thst  no  other  so  «>mpleto 
and  weU-condensed  treatise  on  Natural  History  had  before  been  offered  to  the  public.  ^^^^}^J^ 
been  a  poputar  work  in  Germany,  and  we  think  it  destined  to  enpplant  for  a  time  aU  similar  compena- 
iums  of  the  science  here.  Gold8mith»B  *  Animated  Nature '  has  long  smce  been  discarded  as  more  oi  a 
romance  than  a  book  of  science ;  Buffon  is  out  of  date,  and  Martin  in  our  opmion  has  now  tne  neia  lairiy. 

JVom  the  Boeton  TtantOer, 
'  We  haTe  never  seen  a  work  on  Natural  History  of  a  better  kind,  and  the  clearness,  f^^}"®"*  *°^ 
Tcracity  with  which  the  different  branches  of  the  subject  are  treated,  form  an  impressiTe  con«™»J^i*J^ 
the  aridity  that  is  so  commonly  found  in  books  of  a  scientific  character.    The  illustrations— wnicn  are 
exceedingly  beautiful,  well  designed,  and  skillfully  executed— greatly  help  the  text. 

Frota  the  Ntvh  Tork  Obeerver, 
<  A  great  work,  that  deserres  the  attention  of  all  intelligent  families.' 
From  Vu  PMladelpMa  Presbyterian. 

*  The  descriptive  portion  is  very  successful,  not  only  in  its  condensed  facts,  but  in  the  graceful  and 
pleasing  manner  in  which  they  are  presented.' 

I^rom  the  MonirMi  Oomette. 

*  We  are  sure  there  never  before  was  such  a  work  published  for  double  the  price  of  this,  and  all 
students  of  Natural  History  should  make  themselves  possessors  of  these  text-books  of  tneir  lavonie 

scienoe.'  i  ^  .^    ^, 

From  the  Bocheeter  Union  and  AdverHeer. 
'This  is  a  really  beautiful  work,  made  attractive  by  its  colored  engravings,  and  is  as  vji^jblo  for 
its  matter  as  for  its  general  appearance.     It  is  a  rare  and  valuable  book— one  of  the  best  that  haa 
appeared  this  season.' 

PHINNEY,  BLAKEMAN  &  MASON, 

PUBLISHERS, 

61  Walker  Street,  New-York. 


10  i^eriodioals. 


A  Rich  Premimn  to  Each  SubscriiMir, 

And  still  more  Valuable  Premiimis  to  those  who  get  19  dnk 

LOSSING^S  PICTORIAL  HISTORY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATB 


THE  UNITED  STATES  JODBIAL 

OF  LITBBATVRE,  A6RICVLTVRB,  MECHANICS,  AHD  CVRREHT  ETEm, 


Hm  oow  been  pobllsbcd  tv«lT6  jean,  cireolfttct  in  tttrj  8tot«  In  th«  Union,  bM  1 
acknowledged  to  be  ono  of  the  beet  Vnmny  Papen  taned  from  the  pre«  of  thte  cttj. 

Saeh  number  oontoine  tbirtj-two  doable  qoarto-oetaTO  pagee,  Oloatrated  with  aimraBflate  aad 

Ite  design  Is  both  io  interest  and  entertain. 

Baeh  nomber  has  a  well-written  Tale  from  odo  of  the  best  pens  of  the  day,  with  Poetry,  Wift, 
BsTlews  of  New  Books,  sparkUng  articles  from  the  graeefbl  pen  of  , 

Practical  and  flclentUle  information  for  the  farmer  and  Mechanic,  Notices  of  New  InTcntions  and  DiaeofwfM  b  i   \ 
Departments,  Hoosebold  Hinto  and  Helps,  TaloaUe  Culinary  Becdpts,  Interesting  Oorrespondenoe,  a  Moalh^b-  1 
cord  of  News.  Sketches  of  Men  and  Things,  an  Kzhibit  of  the  New-Tork  Markets,  Monthly  liata  of  Bkofcca  Biikf 
Uncorrent  Money,  Lists  of  New  Counterfeits,  etc.    In  short,  It  Is  Just  the  paper  which  erery  poraon  who  Aeatrnw^ 
■tanUal  Information  and  Innocent  InteUectnal  recreaUon  wfll  be  pleased  with.    The  snbicriptioB  prSee  is  00^ 

ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR. 

The  pobUshen,  resolred  to  double  their  Subscription  List,  which  is  now  orer  THIRTT  THOUSAND,  btn  • 
announce  that,  b7  «  special  arrangement  with  the  well-known  publishers.  Mason  A  Brothers,  they  are  snaMal  fe 
present  to  each  Yearly  Subscriber  to  THE  UNITED  STATES  JOURNAL,  the  BXTBAORDINART  PBBflUM, 

LossDsra's  piotorl^ll  history 

OF  IHK 

UNITED    STA^TES. 

niMStratei  by  OTer  Two  Hudre4  tmi  TweBty«FlTe  EBgrayligs. 

It  is  a  handsomely  bound  Tolume  of  871  pages,  printed  on  fine  p^«r,  mnstrated  by  over  896  fine  engraTlags,  aaJ  «• 
need  not  say  that,  as  a  history,  it  Is  fUl,  correct,  and  interesting,  nor  that  the  engraTings  are  decant:  the  vni 
belDg  from  the  pen  and  pencil  of  BENSON  J.  L0S8ING,  the  author  of  '  The  Pleterlal  Reld-Book  of  the  MeTolafi&' 

Mr.  Lossins  Is  known  the  world  orer  as  one  of  the  moot  distf  ngulshed  authors  and  aeoompUshed  artists  our  coestiT 
has  produced,  and  this  book  is,  next  to  the  '  Fleld-Book,*  the  most  celebrated  of  his  works.  This  aioat  dcdnte 
work,  toMther  with  THE  UNITED  STATES  JOURNAL  for  one  year,  wUl  be  sent  to  each  snbeeriber  who  shall  reus 
to  us  only  the  subscription  price  of  the  paper,  $1,  together  with  84  cents  additional  to  pay  the  poetage  on  the  book. 
The  llberaUty  of  this  offer  we  are  confident  will  be  appreciated. 

isixrcRjL  i>jRB:]votntf  for  clttbs. 

To  any  person  sending  us  a  club  of  Five  Subscribers,  with  $5,  together  with  $1  additional  to  pay  postage  so  tht 
Six  Premiums,  we  will  send  an  extra  copy  of  the  paper  one  year,  and  an  extra  copy  of  the  RMory. 

To  any  person  sending  us  a  dub  of  Ten  Subscribers,  with  $10,  together  with  $8  additional  for  peetafs,  aaktag  fa 
In  all,  we  will  send  as  an  extra  premium  either  three  additional  coptos  of  the  p^jier,  with  three  extra  HMorlss,  sr  is 
their  place  a  copy  of 

WEBSTER'S   DZCTIONAR'S', 

The  large  odaro  Family  and  Oounting^House  Edition^MASON  k  BROTHERS,  Publishers.  A  book  of  010  pec», 
printed  on  clear  type  and  fine  paper,  and  substantially  bound  in  calt  with  marbled  edges,  and  Portrait  of  the  Aathor. 
Besides  the  Dictionary  proper,  this  Tolnme  eontohis:  A  Memoir  of  Dr.  Webster;  Key  to  the  Sounds  ef  LsMari; 
Principles  of  Pronunciation ;  Synonymous  Words  Discriminated ;  Key  to  Pronunciation ;  Pronunciation  of  Qr«ck 
and  Latin  Proper  Names,  Scripture  Proper  Names,  and  Modem  Geographical  Names ;  Prorerbs,  Words  and  Phntct 
from  the  Latin,  Preach,  Italian,  and  Spanish;  Mottoes  of  the  scTeral  States  of  the  Union ;  Abbreviations  In  Wrttiar 
and  Printing;  a  Concise  Account  of  the  Heathen  Deities,  Heroes,  etc.;  and  an  Alphabetiesl  Table  of  the  pfinci|»I 
Proper  Names  of  Persons  in  the  Old  and  New  Testamento. 

Each  member  of  a  club,  of  course,  recelTCS  THE  JOURNAL  one  year,  and  a  copy  of  Lesslng^  Hlstoiy. 

Money  inclosed  in  a  plainly  directed  letter  may  be  sent  by  mail  at  our  risk,  wssx  asQiaraani 

"W.  LYON  &  CO.,  PubUshers,  37  Park  Bow,  New-York. 


!Periodioals.  ii 


THE   METHODIST, 

Is  Pabliahed  on  SatordayB,  in  the  City  of  New- York, 

AT  TBX 

OFFICE,.  7  BEEKMA-N"   STREET, 

In  QUABTO  rOBH,  on 

THE  BEST  PAPER,  AND  IR  THE  BEST  TYPOGRAPHICAL  STYLE, 

Aii4  !•  nuUiB«d  by  ftboadant  muaa  from  the  people  thenaelTes.  Mid  it  inteoded  to 
supply  th^  liuiiUiea  with  mu  organ  eomp«rloff  IkrorMly  with 

THE   LABGEST   AND   l^BST  JOUBKALS   OF   THE   BAY. 

It  eommMida  the  BEST  LITERARY  ABILITT  OF  THE  CHURCH  AT  HOME  AND  ABROAD,  and  rmreM&tr 
IViUy  and  loja^,  and  coorageoiuly,  lie  DENOMINATIONAL  INTERESTS,  as  weU  as  the  Interests  of  OBNBRAI. 
0HRI8TIANITT;  and  Is  conducted  with  prudence  and  dignity,  and  ahns  to  be  above  PARTISANSHIP  AND 
TIRULENCB,  and  to  be  a  representattTe  of 

THE   GREAT  REI.IGIOUS   INTERESTS   OF  THE*  AGE; 

In  short,  a  complete 

Family  Paper,  and  a  Decided  Orpn  of  the  Church. 

It  la  Edited  by  tbe 

Rev.  OEOROE  R.  CROOKS*  D.D., 

assisted  by  the 

Rev.  JOHN  M'CLZNTOCK,  D.D., 

(At  present  residing  In  Paris,)  as  Corresponding  Editor, 

And  includes  among  Its  Contrflmtors,  Da.  ALLEN,  President  of  Otaard  College;  Rar.  Da.  N.  BANCS,  Rsr. 
HEMAN  BANGS,  Bar.  PENNSLL  COOMBE,  Bar.  JOHN  B.  HAOANY,  Hov.  HnfRT  W.  HILLIARD.  Rsr.  JOHN 
F.  HURST,  Rar.  Da.  LIPSCOMB,  Rst.  &  T.  MONROE,  Rsr.  Da.  NADAL,  CHARLES  NORDHOFF,  Rsr.  Da. 
PERBT,  Rnv.  Da.  STEVENS,  Rst.  Da.  STOCKTON,  Mas.  BRADLET,  Mas.  HAVEN,  Mas.  MARGUERITE  8TB> 
VENS,  etc,  etc.  Its  Department  for  THE  IiITTIiIl  POI1K8  Is  always  weU  san>lled  with  the  eholcest  mat- 
ter, original  or  translated.    It  gives  at  Intervals, 

SERMONS     BY    OISTINQUISHED     MINISTERS, 

Furnished  to  or  reported  expressly  for  It  It  has  pnbUshed  heretofore  Sermons  by  Bbhop  SIMPSON,  Ma.  MILBURN, 
Da.  NADAL,  Da.  HODGSON,  Paorassoa  VINCENT,  Da.  CRANE,  etc    It  is  embellished  also  from  time  to  time  by 

PORTRAITS,    WITH     BIOQRAPHICAL     SKETCHES. 

In  this  department  Bisbops  JANES  and  SIMPSCiN,  Rav.  HEMAN  BANGS,  Bav.  Da.  SLIGEB,  Riv.  Da.  PECK, 
Rav.  PENNELL  COOMBE^  Rav.  &  T.  MONROE,  and  others  have  been  given. 

It  is  now  tbeliABGUST  FAFBB  of  the  denomination,  and  In  view  of  the  liberal  outlay  expended  In  its 
production,  THB  OEtEAFEBT  AIiSO.  And,  if  unexampled  liberality  of  expenditure  and  untiring  exertion 
wiU  secure  such  a  result.  It  shall  not  only  be  THE  LARGEST  AND  CHEAPEST,  BUT  ALSO  THE  BEST,  and  stiU 
continue  THE  MODEL  PAPBB  In  all  its  departmento.  Mechanical  and  Editorial,  for  all  Imiutors. 

E^T*SRM!S :  |2  per  year ;  Five  Subscribers,  $8 ;  Thirteen  Subscribers,  $S0 ;  Twenty-one  Subscribers,  980 

PREliaiTiniS  FOR  OBTAIBTING  817B8CRIBBIE8 1  For  Two  Subscribers,  any  $1  book;  for 
Three  Subscribers,  Stevens*  History,  or  Bangs*  History;  for  Five  Subscribers,  Webster's  Unabridged  Pictorial  Dic- 
tionary ;  for  Seven  Subscribers,  Irving*s  Life  of  Washington ;  for  Twenty  Subscribers,  Irvlng*s  Works;  for  Forty  Snb- 
serlbers,  Wheeler  A  Wilson's,  or  Ftnkle  A  Lyon's  Sewlng-Machinc 

laiT  Bpeclinan  Ifmnben  tent  Free  to  any  addreu.  on  application. 

L.  BANGS,  PuBUBHEB,  7  Beekmak  Street. 
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NOW    IS   THE  TIME   TO   SUBSCRIBE  TO    THE 

WORKING    FARMIR, 

A  Large  AgricaltuTal  Monthly  Magazine. 

»♦» 

Professor  JAMES  J.  MAPES, 

▲  OOBF8   OF   aSUirTUBmir  WHO  AB3D    PBACTICAI.I.T  BVOAGSD   IB  OOH- 
DUOTOra  TEB  BBVSBAIi  DBPABTMSITTS  TTPOIT  WHICH  THZHT  WBTFE. 


Vol.  XIIL  op  the  Present  Year  will  contain  a  Series  op  Articles 
UPON  the  following 'Subjects: 


TIGSTABLB  GARDEN.    AlphabeUoaUy  arranged. 
VRUIT  AND  FRUIT-TRBI8  OF  AMKBIOA. 
MANUBBS— THKIB  U^BS  AND  ABU8B& 
IMPBOYBD  IMPLBMBNTS  AND  M AOHINBBT. 
NBW  PBOCB88  OF  OULnYATION,  with  a  View  to 


MANIPULATION  OF  SUGAB-Ita  Growth  and  Ibna- 

faeture. 
ADVANTAGES  OF  DEEP  CDLTU&B,  inbliMling  Uader- 

draining  and  SabtoD  Plowing. 
TBBATM ENT  AND  CARE  OF  STOCK. 


greater  PerfoctnoM  and  Economy.  I    ^ULL  REPORTS  OF  GRAIN  AND  PRODUCE  MAS- 

CULTURE  OF  COTTON,  CORN,  TOBACCO  A  GREEN    j  EET8,  Em  BiO..  Brc. 

CROPS,  as  fubf tltatei  for  Gran  Cropa  in  the  South. 

8UBSCIlII>TION    PRICE, 

OHB  IM>I«I«AS  A  YBAR,  In  mdwamee;    or 

HARPER'S  WEEKLY  MD  THE  WORKING  FARMER 

For  TWO  BOIiliARS  ANB  FOBTT  CBNTS, 

Giving  both  papers,  when  taken  together,  for  LESS  than  the  sabscription  price  of 

HARPER'S    WEEKLY 

alone;    OR  THE 

EMICEEKBOCKSR   MA6M!N£ 

AND 

THE    WORKING    FARMER 

For   THRKB   BOI^liAIES. 

Address, 

CHAS.  V.  MAPES, 

AOBIOUIiTUBAIi  WABBHOUSB. 

126,  128  A  130  Nattau  St,  N.  Y. 
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READY   ROOFING. 


REQUIRES  ONLY  TO  BE  NAILED  DOWN. 

Water-Proof,  Elastic,  Durable,  and  Oheap. 

Sent  in  rolls,  which  require  no  labor  nor  coating.  Extra  width^for  CAR- 
TOPS,  all  in  one  piece — ^no  seams.  The  roof  can  be  steep  or  flat,  or  any  required 
inclination.  Costs  less  than  half  as  much  as  tin,  and  lasts  more  than  {twice  as 
long.    Also, 

LIQUID  GUHA-PERCHA  CEMENT, 

FOR    PAINTING   AND    REPAIRING    TIN    ROOFS. 
Costs  much  less  than  Paint,  and  does  not  require  renewal 

The  Roofing  and  Cement  have  stood  the  test  of  time.  They  have  now  been 
extensively  used  during  many  years.  The  roofs  become  firmer  and  more  solid 
every  year,  and  any  number  of  testimonials  can  be  furnished  as  to  their  merits. 

Specimens  and  information  frunished  by  the 

GUTTA-PEROHA  ROOFING  COMPANY, 

No.   23   CEDAR    STREET,  NEW- YORK. 
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IMPROTEB 


EUROPEAN   RAIfGES, 

7OR 


These  Ranges  are  warranted  to  do  a  given  amount  of  Cooking  with  one  bah 
the  fuel  used  in  ordinary  Ranges.     Call  and  examine  them  at  the  Wareroom  of 

BRAMHALL,  DEANE  dn  CO., 

Between  Howard  and  Orand  Sts..  NEW'YORK' 


]VIiscellaneo"u.s.  is 


GEORGE  L.  CANNON'S 

HOT -WATER  FURNACE, 

Having  been  thoroughly  tested  daring  several  winters,  and  its  operation  having 
proved  Ughly  satisfiictory  to  those  who  have  used  the  same,  we  are  enabled  to 
recommend  it,  with  great  confidence,  to  all  desirous  of  procuring  an  apparatus 
hj  which  their  dwellings  can  have  a  supply  of  mild  and  pure  summer-like  air 
during  the  inclemency  of  winter. 

The  expense  of  this  Furnace  is  much  less  than  that  of  any  other  first-class 
water  or  steam  furnace. 

OANNOFS  SCROLL  HOT-AIR  FURNACE 

Is  unequalled  by  any  other  hot-air  furnace,  in  its  simplicity  of  construction, 
durability,  freedom  from  gas  or  smoke,  and  the  quality  of  the  air  introduced  into 
the  apartments. 

Owing  to  the  peculiar  construction  of  our  heating  surface,  we  are  enabled 
to  use  very  large  cold  and  warm-air  fiue^ ;  thus  bringing  a  large  volume  of  fresh 
air  through  the  furnace,  and  introducing  it  into  the  rooms  in  larger  quantities 
and  at  a  lower  temperature  than  is  generally  the  case  with  other  hot-air  furnaces. 

COOEINa   RANGES. 

We  have  a  large  assortment,  adapted  to  the  wants  of  all  classes,  which  wo 
can  recommend,  with  great  confidence,  to  our  customers. 

VENTILATION. 

We  pay  particular  attention  to  this  branch,  and  claim  to  have  the  most 
poweiful  apparatus  for  creating  a  draft,  either  in  a  ventilating-flue  or  chimney. 
Personal  attention  given  by  the  Proprietor  to  heating  and  ventilating. 
Plans  and  estimates  given  at  short  notice. 

aEORGE  L.  CANNON, 

54  East-Tliirteeiith  St.,  N.  IT., 

(B«tw«eii  Broftdway  and  Univenity  PlAoe.) 
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THE    HYDROPUIT, 

Most  Efficient  FIRE-ENGINE  in  the  Worid, 

BKCAtJSK   THE    MOST   AVAEOAlsiiBS. 

The  lo08  by  Fires  in  the  United  States  daring  *the  last  seyen  yean  amounts  to  orer  one 
hundred  and  forty-nine  millions  of  doIlar8~-<aTeraging  over  twenty  millions  per  aannm.  Jobs 
Deokib,  Esq.,  Chief  £ngi^eer  of  the  Fire  Department  of  the  City  of  New- York,  states  that  he 
believes  the  general  introduction  of  the  Htdropult  would  save  at  least  twenty  per  eent  <tf  the 
loss,  or  fi^e  millions  of  dollars  annually. 

Elf"  XjO80  of  lives  during  th.e  last  seven  years,   over  lOOO. 

IT    IS    THE    BEST   ARTICLE    EVER    INVENTED    FOR 

Washing  Windows,  Washing  Cairiages, 

Sprinkling  Plants,  Draining  Cellars, 

Watering  Oardens,  Cleaning  Cisterns, 

Cleansing  Trees  from  Insects,  Emptying  Water  from  Boats, 

Wetting  Sidewalks,  Wetting  Sails, 

Sprinkling  Streets,  A  Spray  Bath,  etc,  etc. 


151  NASSAU  STRE£T,  anb  41  PARK  ROW,  K.  T. 


In  the  Oountry  GenUeman^  of  January  25th,  1861,  in  a  lengthy  article  on  the  best  mode  cf 
destroying  insects,  by  Dr.  Aba  Fitoh,  the  eminent  Entymologist  of  the  State  of  New-fork,  and 
the  most  distinguished  authority  in  the  country,  we  find  the  following  unsolicited  and  nnezpected 
testimony  as  to  the  value  of  the  Htdropijlt: 

"  Id  my  ezp«iiinMita  for  dMkroyIng  noxiona  Ini eeta,  I  hare  for  a  long  time  felt  the  want  of  an  HIeleiit  tosira- 
ment  with  which  to  ihower  and  drench  the  learet  of  treei  and  herbi  witn  certain  regetable  infkiiiona  and  cbemio! 
BolatloDS,  to  cleanae  them  firom  inaect  yermln  thereon— an  tnetroment  more  capaoioaa  than  the  ^^liafB  and  more 
eeonomtcal  than  the  garden-engine.  This  want  it  at  length  lupplled  by  the  Hydropolt  of  W.  T.  Yoee,  maoaftotnred 
by  the  American  Hydropolt  Company,  at  151  Nanaa  Street,  New- York.  Thla  implement,  coating  twelve  deHnra,  tf  I 
rightly  remember,  and  aent  by  expr^a  whererer  ordered,  ahould  be  In  erery  country  habitation,  aa  a  aafegnard 
againat  fire,  if  not  needed  for  any  of  the  eereral  other  naea  to  which  It  ia  applicable.  And  the  beat  adrlce  I  can  give 
oar  querlat,  ia  to  furniah  himaelf  with  thia  instrument,  and  when  theae  buga  again  appear  on  hia  qalnoe-leavea,  treat 
them  each  and  erery  one  to  a  doae  of  tob|tcco  water,  aloea,  quaaaia,  and  other  bitter  Infuaiona,  aoap-enda,  weak  li  e, 
lime-water,  etc,  and  long  before  he  hae  ezhaoated  the  pharmaoopoeia,  we  think  he  will  come  to  aome  thine  that  ia 
anch  an  efflcacloua  remedy  for  this  Insect,  that,  elated  with  the  discovery,  he  will  immediately  let  the  wonid  know 
it  through  the  columns  of  the  OoirvTBT  Qmsrhmkn.    Asa  SiirrH.    8aUm,  JT.  F.,  Jan.  S5, 1861." 
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"  Its  own  revolvonoy  upholds  the  World."^BEAnuoKT. 


COLONEL  COLT'S  FIRE-ARMS, 

THE  TERROR  OF  ZmTADERS, 

Whether  they  plot  against  individualB,  families,  states,  or  nations — ^giving  a 
sense  of  inestimable  security  to  their  possessors,  who  may  sleep  within  the  walls 
of  their  dwellings,  in  the  forest,  or  on  the  bleak  prairie,  knowing,  as  they  do, 
from  the  testimony  of  thousands,  if  not  from  their  own  experience,  that  the 
burglar,  the  incendiary,  and  the  savage,  (whose  spring  is  not  so  rapid  as  the 
r3spon8e  of  a  Colt's  Revolvbb  to  the  totichj)  all  alike  fear  the  speedy  justice 
v/hich  it  may  be  made  to  measure  out  at  will. 


cotr$  mw  mmi  arm$, 


IfABB  OF 


SuvEB  Spbing  Steel,  with  Obeepin&  Levee  Rameod, 

OF  IUCftEASCD  CAHlimE,  AND  OF  EXTRAORBINART  STRESTGIH  191)  LlfilimESS, 

Are  a  great  boon  to  the  bold  FrontiersmaB,  the  isolated  Planter,  the .  lone 
Traveller,  the  advtnturous  Hanter,  and  to 

^ZJL.  TTHO  ISTEED  PROTECTION. 

They  stand  unriyalled  by  any  of  the  bogus  inventions  which  have  sprung  up 
with  the  rapidity  and  strength  of  mushrooms  in  imitation  of  them ;  such  toys 
as  serve  but  to  sting  and  irritate  —  made  to  impose  upon  that  class  of  persons 
who,  like  the  immortal  Crummels,  are  "always  in  search  of  novelty" — 
"  pleased  with  a  rattle,  tickled  with  a  straw."  These  pepper-boxes,  with  pea- 
like pellets,  have  had  an  ephemeral  reputation  in  drawing-room  circles,  but 
they  have  passed  away  "  into  the  silent  land,"  and  the  old  trusty  wesson,  in  a 
gala  dress,  is  found  to  be  the  only  safe  pioneer  to  civilization  throughout  the 
world.     Address, 

COLT'S  PATENT  FIRE-ARIHS  MANVFACTrRING  CO., 

HABTFOBD,  COinf. 


le 
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INSURANCE    COMPANT 

OF   nSTE^^-YORK, 

OFFICE, .  112  km  114  BROADWAY. 

CASH  CAPITAL, $1,000,000. 

Assets,  1st  Jan.,  1860,  $1,458,396  28. 
Liabilities,   ''         "       -     42,680  48. 

THIS    COMPANT   IKStJRES    AGAINST    LOSS    AKD    DAVAGB    BY 
FIBB;   on    FAVORABLB    TBHM8. 

LOSSSS  KaHITABLY  ABJUSTSD  MD  PKOMPTLY  PJJO. 


GbaHet  J.  lOrtiD, 

A.  F.  Willmarth, 
WilliuD  Q.  Lamberty 
QtoTge  C.  CoIHdii, 
Danfurd  N.  Buneji 
Lucius  Hopkins, 
ThoiDM  MesMDger, 
William  H.  Melleo, 
Cbarl«i  B.  Hatch, 

B.  WatMMi  BuU, 
Homer  Uorgaa, 
L.  Roberta, 


Leri  P.  Rtone, 
James  Humpbrej, 
Oeorse  Pearoe, 
Ward  A.  Work, 
James  Low, 
Isaae  H.  Frothiogbam, 
Cbarles  A.  Balklej, 
Cephas  H.  Norton, 
Oeorgt  D.  Morgao, 
Theodore  llcNain«e^ 
Biobard  Bigelow, 


07  O  2%8z 
Olircr  E.  Wood, 
^▲Ifred  8.  Banes, 
Georve  Bliss, 
Roe  Lockwood, 
Levi  P.  Morlott, 
Curtis  Noble, 
John  B.  Htttebinson, 
Charlts  P.  Baldvio^ 
Amos  T.  D viffb^ 
Henry  A.  HurUiot, 
Jesse  Hujl^ 


William  Stniris,  Jr. 

JobnR.  For< 

Sidoe?  Mason, 

Geo.  T.  Stedmaa,  Cinii. 

C^ms  Yale,  Jr., 

V^iiltam  R.  Fosdi^ 

F.  H.  Cosaitt, 

DaiM  I.  Bii^d,  AVbmj, 

8.  B.  Caldwell. 

A.  J.  Witk, 

W.  H.  Townseod. 


J.  MILTON  SMITH,  Secretary. 


CHABLBS  J.  MABTIN»  Preudent. 
A.  F.  WILLMABTH,  Vice-President. 


ROCKLAND  FEMALE  INSTITUTE, 

AT    NYACK,    ON    THE    HUDSON. 


This  Institution  is  delightfully  situated  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Hudson, 
.  twenty-five  miles  from  the  city  of  New- York,  and  is  accessible  by  steamer  and 
railroad  several  times  a  day. 

The  edifice,  a  large,  five-story  brick  structure,  is  one  of  the  best  appointed 
establishments  of  the  kind  in  the  State,  being  lighted  with  gas,  heated  by  fur- 
naces, supplied  throughout  with  pure  water  from  a  mountain-spring,  and  tho- 
roughly ventilated. 

A  complete  course  of  study  is  pursued  in  three  departments :  Preparatory, 
Academic  and  Collegiate.  All  the  Ornamental  Branches  are  taught.  Especial 
attention  is  given  to  health  and  physical  culture ;  the  young  ladies  wearing  an 
appropriate  uniform,  and  being  daily  drilled  in  calesthenic  exercises. 

The  Musical  Department,  embracing  Instrumental  and  Vocal  Music,  is  of 
the  first  order. 

Pu[)ils  are  received  at  any  time.  For  further  partieulans,  address  the  Prin- 
cipals, or  send  for  a  circular. 

L.  D.  &  O.  F.  MANSFIELD. 
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LOOKING-GLASS  MAMFACTORY. 


B.  W,  MEBBIAM, 

(8«e  Samples  in  U.  S.  Senate  Building.) 

PARLOR   LOOKIKG-eLASSSS, 

OF    EVERY    DE80R1PTI0N} 

Looking-aiass  Plates,  Photograph  Frames,   G-ilt  Brackets, 

Motildings  of  all  kinds,  Picture  Glass,  Marble  Slabs, 

Portrait  &  Picture  Frames,   G-ilt  Bases,  Glue,  Gold  Leaf; 

And  every  article  pertaining  to  the  Iiooking-Glaaa  Trade. 

wii.ta.1.  mn*  ■til.        No.  84  Chatham  Street,  N.  Y. 

(Sa«c«8M»r  t«  jr.  S.  BE0FIBlil)t,) 

PUBLISHER  AND    BOOKSELLER, 

34  BEEKMAN  STREET,  NEW-YORK, 

HaTlodporcbMed  the  Book  Property  of  the  eitato  of  J.  8.  JUornajD,  oootlnius  tho  botlaoM  upon  bit  own  aoooont. 

Nbaslt  JtaADT,  AN  BLEeANT,  CHOICB  UBRART  KDITION  of  tho 

OOJdCPr.XDa?IB     >VORX£B    of   SI>0'A.R    JLTjI^^N    PCS. 

la  ffoor  YoUl*  cmwn  Sta,  <l«f«at)y  wliHea  upoa  laid  and  tiatod  paper,  wfUivtir  skel  portrait,  by  Hura.  Ihb  edi- 
tion will  be  aniform  with  and  equal  in  erery  reipect  to  the  famou  ^ftirerslde*  press  editions,  now  so  popular. 
]Moe,$0. 

TRB3NCHC    on    THK     STXTDY     OF    IJVORDS. 

Rmrva^by  the  Author,  Riovakd  Onmniiz  Tbshob,  D.D.,  Dean  of  Westminster.  In  the  old  form.  This  ralaable 
IHUa  book  has  gone  Ihroofh  twoaty  edittons,  of  one  thousand  oopies  each :  this  Rerlsod  SdJtIon  being,  fn  sqbstanoe, 
aa  ^aMra  4Mto  b^ok^  and  tha  twenty^flrst  AsAerlean,  from  the  ninth  Sngllsh  edition.  Uneh  enlaiyed  and  Improved. 
One  ToL,  ISma    70  centa. 

'Theaa  serare  aadseholarly  laotorea  ara  loo  well  known  to  need  oar  praise  No  English  stodent  who  loyes  his 
▼emaanlar  onn  follow  intelligently  these  eritioal  examinations  wUhoiit  laamSag  to  adsslre  mora  the  eharatt  and  fbrcca 
of  his  mother  tongue.' 

The  Pobllshor  would  respeoifaUy  oall  the  atteatloa  of  Teadiers  and  all  persons  Interested  in  educational  works,  to 
Ibis  new  and  rerised  edition  of  Dr.  Trench's  *■  Study  of  Words,'  copies  of  which  will  be  sent  for  esaainatlon.    Alao* 

The  Entire  List  of  Books  formerly  published  by  J.  S,  Redfleld, 


laehiding  many  of  Taluable  standard  and  liistorical  character  for  Ubrarles*  eatalOBiMs  of  whteh  may  ba  had  apaa 
appUcatloa,  and  the  books  sent  by  mail,  postage  paid,  upon  receipt  of  price,  by  the  pabUshor, 

W.  J.  WIDDIiETON,  Successor  to  Bedfleld, 

34   BEEKMAN    STREET,    NKW'YOUWL. 
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DR  J.   SILAS  BBOWITS 

PATENT  BABY-TENDEB, 

A  Rew  and  AdminUe  IsTcitioB  for  the  Rnnery. 


Thifl  aMftal,  oneqaalled,  and  elegant  article  of  NcwoT  and  BA»T-Pvain«n»l»«otir«ly  ilimiiil  flrom,  anpertor 
to,  and  fupplles  the  plae«  of  ewry  ttiing  htrrttoforc  OMd  ktf  the  care  and  eonT««ieiic«  of  in&irti,  from  th«ir  Mrth 
until  thej  are  three  nars  old.  It  bat  beri  ucamlMMl  ^  mmnj  of  our  prioeipsi  phyvMant  aoi  by  tfteaaande  of  moChen 
and  children,  and  all  hare  anited  In  a  common  expreeeion  of  praiae  and  admlratitfo  of  thto  latest  and  noat  eonplete 
article  of  Noreery  Fomltore.   Ita  motion  Is  perfectJj  cbMmlng.    It  combinet,  1^  simple  ehai^e^  whidi  maj  isstont^ 

*A  BeauUnil  SlMplBr<^oacli  I  A  DeUshCAU  Babj-Jomperl 

A  HobbyHorael  A  Ifwraery  and  mBtii8«<::kmlr! 

A  Slyltoh  Cmrriac«I  A  Plaj  and  Work  MandS 

This  onlqna  and  elsgant  aAOr  Is  eoMtnwied  so  as  to  be  swpsaded  tnm  a  hook  hi  the  eoBhaf,  or  ft»m  a  Bfbl, 
portable  aqd  gracetal  standard,  bj  means  of  a  spiral  stool  spring;  Is  cushioned  so  as  to  roquiM  NO  BEDBUIG,  and 
is  tasUfollj  trimmed  to  rarloui  styles. 

The  itandard  part— the  end  which  the  Baby-Tender  is  attached— should  always  play  above  the  loTel,  tbo  height 
to  be  graduated  by  means  of  the  strsp  attached  to  the  top  of  the  tender*  so  that  the  ehOd's  f»et  will  Just  tooah  the 
platform.  The  weight  of  the  chad  In  tho  tender  is  regulated  by  the  n6tches  In  the  other  end  of  the  levor.  Wh«n  fai 
the  form  of  the  Couch,  it  Is  worked  by  means  of  the  pedal,  which  is  attached  to  the  outer  end  of  tbo  loTer.  Tho  ap- 
right  Doit  is  put  on  by  moans  of  a  screw  la  (he  bottom,  to  be  mado  rery  tight. 

Nothing  can  be  mora  aoceplablo  as  a  present  to  mothers  and  children.  ParenU  must  see  this  boaotlftil  article  to 
appreciate  its  usefulness  and  ralue  In  the  rearing  and  maaagemsot  of  children.  It  giTCo  the  «hUd  oaUre  troedom  of 
acUon  for  body  aad  limbs,  insures  a  healthy  action  of  the  stomach  and  bowels,  and  promotes  and  strengthens  the 
natural  motion  and  derelopment  of  the  chest,  spine,  and  erery  function  of  tho  «ystem,  while  preoenring  it  from  ia- 
jury  and  the  possibility  of  danger.  It  is  coropaet,  stroog  aad  durable,  light  and  tasteftd,  aad  to  those  bcrl]  " 
care  of  babes  or  little  children.  It  Is  Indispensable.  It  wlU  sare  in  the  item  of  washing.  In  bringing  up  one 
more  than  its  entire  cost,  and  ssto  much  of  the  time  of  the  mother  or  nurse.  No  weU-appohited  famQy  or 
can  afford  to  be  srithooi  it. 

WAREROOiUS,    659    BROADWAY,    IfRW-TORK, 

Brtwubi  Boko  and  Buacua  BTaim.  J*.    eL   SRO^W^tT   Sk    CO. 

^r*   SEND    POR    OUR    CIRCULAR.    ..^ 


J.  A.  CSANDAIX'S 

PATENT  SPRING  HORSE, 

478  BROAD W^AY,  NEW-YORK. 

Between  QBAND  and  BBOOIOB  StreeU. 

8h(mld  be  in  erery  Family,  School,  GTnmaaium,  Aaylam,  and  Hospital  in  the  Xiand. 

Are  not  Dangerona,  like  the  Common  Booking^Horse.      Standif  Firm  on  its 

Pedestal,  will  mot  wear  Carpets,  and  has  no  Bookers  to  injure  the  Feet. 

''HEALTH  AND  HAPPINESS  IN  THE  SAME  SADDLE.**-^.  P.  WilUs. 


From  Hks  Same  JtmmaL 

**  Of  all  the  cbil4-farnlt«re  we  bare  e^er  seen,  oo  article  ooabines  so  moeh  of  those  two  to 
things— health  and  happiaeBS-ai  the  Adjaatable  Patent  Steel  Spnng  Saddle41one,  inTeoted  by  Jesee  A. 
CraodalL  It  is  not  dangerous,  like  a  oommen  rooking-hnrse,  to  childreo's  feet,  ean  not  be  npset,  docs 
not  wear  carpets,  but  ttanda  firm  on  its  base,  and  its  action  i«  to  like  the  gallop  of  a  lire  horse  that  the 
child  never  wearies  of  it.  This  latest  of  ehildHM>TeIties  is  exceediogiT  elegant  and  artbtio  in  design :  and 
so  adjustable,  substantial,  and  durable,  that  it  will  Isst  a  lifetime.  It  is  iodispenssble  in  ererj  lamflj 
where  there  are  children.  It  should  be  in  every  primary  school  and  gymnasium  in  the  oonntry,  as  it  can 
be  made  large  and  strong  enough  to  sostafai  grown  persons.  As  a  pedestal  for  photographic  pictures, 
nothing  is  more  besntifbl. 

"  Every  Orphan  Asjlum  and  Institution  where  children  are  congnigated,  should  be  fucnished  with  a 
number  of  these  beautiful  articles.    They  are  fitted  with  sidesaddles  when  required." 

£7*  These  Horses  are  wsnaated  for  one  year. 


Diasonoss  roa  Anjusriso  tbb  Spbinq  Haass.— Open  the  after-part  of  the  base  sufficiently  to  silow 
the  sde  to  go  in  its  ptsce ;  then  raise  or  lower  the  horse  to  suit  you.   Screw  the  bolts  in  the  side  very  tight. 


^Periodicals.  ^i 


¥iilT¥   Filis 

THE   GREAT   NATIONAL   COMIC   WEEKLY. 

"Vol.  III.    Coxnxnexioine  JTanuary  3d,  1.801. 

Upon  the  receipt  of  THREE  DOLLARS  we  will  give  a  copy  of  VANITY  FAIR  FOR  ONE 
TEAR,  and  any  new  Novel  or  Publication  worth  from  |1  to  $1.26. 

For  FOUR  DOLLARS,  a  copy  of  VANITY  FAIR  FOR  ONE  YEAR,  and  a  bomnd  copy  of 
Volume  One,  the  retail  price  of  which  is  $2. 

For  FIVE  DOLLARS,  w*  will  eend,  in  addition  to  the  paper  for  one  year.  Volumes  One  and 
Two  in  uniform  cloth  binding^,  thua  enabling  thoie  who  do  not  poaaeaa  the  back  nnmbera  to  aeenre 
a  fall  file  of  the  paper  at  a  reduced  cost. 

Or  in  lien  of  the  bound  Volumes,  we  will  send  a  Cxbtificatx  of  SuBSoupnosr  to  the 

COSMOPOLITAN  ART  ASSOCIATION, 

Which  entitles  the  holder  to :  Ist.  The  raperb  Steel  Plate  Engraving, 

**FALSTAFF  MUSTERINa  HIS    RECRUITS." 

2d.  jOne  copy,  for  one  year,  of  the 

ELEGANTLY    ILLUSTRATED    ART   JOURNAL; 

While  as  a  gratnity,  nearly  Five  Htmdred  Works  of  Art,  namely, 

PAINTINGS,     MARBLES,     PARIANS,     ETCHINQS,     ETC., 

By  the  best  artists  in  Earope  and  America,  will  be  awarded  among  members — a  tmly  magnifi- 
cent and  national  benefit  The  engravings  will  be  ready  for  delivery  on  and  after  October  15th, 
and  will  be  served  to  subscribers  in  the  order  of  their  subscriptions;  those  coming  in  early  will 
therefore  receive  the  earliest  impression :  they  will  be  sent  packed  in  strong  cylmders,  to  any 
part  of  the  country,  except  California,  postage  free. 

Subscribers  in  California,  in  the  Canadas,  the  West-India  Islands,  and  in  Europe,  will  remit 
Jiftff  cent*  extra  to  defray  extra  postage  on  the  engraving.  The  '*  Aht  Journal  "  is  regularly 
mailed  upon  each  issue,  namely :  March,  Jane,  September  and  December. 

»     .#.    m 

Any  person  paying  us  NINE  DOLLARS  for  three  subecriptione  to  VANITT  FAIR,  will  re- 
ceive as  a  premium,  a  copy  of  « 

WOBOESTEE'S  SPLENDID  QUAETO  DIOTIONAEY, 

Which  is  published  at  seven  and  a  half  dollars. 

CLUBBING    WITH    OTHEB    PSBIODICALB. 

Vanity  Fair  and  the  N.  Y.  Independent,  Agriculturist,  N.  Y.  Weekly  World,  Tribune, 

Times,  News,  or  Working  Farmer, |8  00 

Vanity  Fair  and  Home  Journal,  Methodist,  Harper^s  Weekly,  or  Frank  Leslie's  Illustrated 

Paper, 400 

Vanity  Fair  and  Peterson's  or  Arthur's  Home  Magazine, 8  50 

Vanity  Fair  and  the  Knickerbocker,  Atlantic  Monthly,  Harper's  Magazine,  or  Qodey's 

Lady's  Book, -        -        -        -        4  00 

Vanity  Fair  and  any  two  of  the  Three  Dollar  Magazines, 6  00 

In  remitting  subscriptions,  be  sure  to  give  your  name  in  fall,  town,  county  and  State. 
Seal  all  letters  securely,  and  direct  plainly  to 

LOUIS    H.  STEPHENS, 
Publisher  for  the  Proprietors,  lift  Nassau  street,  N.  Y. 


22  Ne-vsr  iPublioations. 


HOLCOMBE'S  POEMS. 


OpinionB  of  Oritios  as  to  the  Merits  of  this  Southern  Poet 

'  A  hftppy  addition  to  the  Uterat«r«  of  cor  omnmon  coontry.' — -Mrm.  Xu  H.  SicoarBcy: 

'Wlule  this  Tolame  thronghoat  is  reddieiit  of  pure,  kind  and  lofty  aeiitiiiisnlB,  tliere  are 
soms  pAsoes  of  great  poetical  nMrit'^-Vorih  Amoriean  Berlew. 


*  Dr.  Holcombe  has  written  for  hnmanlty.' — if.  8.  Arthnr. 

'  Some  of  the  poeaia  are  real  plctores  of  life  and  aoeaes/^-Botoollo  Masasine. 


'  A  gennine  prophecy  of  the  poetry  of  the  eoming  age.'— Bar.  CJbaimoey  Gilaa. 

*  These  poems,  aeoording  to  onr  notion,  have  rery  great  intrinsic  merit' — b^.  j.  Kacaaise. 


*  Dr.  Poloombe  ia  worthy  to  take  vary  high  mak  in  thai  school  of  eontemplatiTe  poeL<. 
every  day  beooming  more  And  more  powerftii  in  edi&eaUra  infiuenoe,  of  which  Wordsworth  aad 
Coleridge  afford  such  brilliant  examples.' — Bar,  9S.  Y.  BeaaOt  B.D. 

'  Informed  with  the  tme  poetioal  spiriC — ^Blniokasbookar  Kasaalne. 

'  In  these  prodnctions  may  be  seen  most  of  the  essentials  of  true  poetry;  first  of  all,  a  deli- 
cate sense  of  ideal  beanty,  a  wide  sympathy  with  man  and  nature,  and  a  svsceptibility  to  ten- 
der emotion,'— Naw«York  Oeatorj. 

'  These  poems  commend  thamaelvea,  not  only  by  their  merits  as  metrical  oomposStio&s»  but 
by  their  vigor  and  parity  of  sentiment,  and  by  a  certain  inward  spiritual  Ulnmination  whirli 

U  novel,  attractive,  and  elevating.'— Watohea  Preo-Trader. 

f  

'  Its  theology  is  set  to  very  sweet  and  heavenly  mnsic' — Baars'a  Monthly  BeUsicnis 


'  Dr.  Holcombe  has  made  a  book  which  will  lire  as  a  live  reading-book,  longer  than  mo»t 
eotemporary  Utefatnre."— jr.  O.  Oraaoent. 


'  The  reader  will  not  fail  to  be  charmed  with  the  sweetness,  the  piety,  the  genuine  hnman 
sympathy,  and  the  love  of  all  that  is  beautiful  and  good  displayed  in  this  pleasant  and  attract- 
ive volume.' — jx,  O.  Bee. 


'In  poetic  excellence  not  surpassed  by  the  best  productions  of  our  American  poets.* — 
Soatharn  Bovellla. 


Fablished  and  for  aala  b j 

MASON  BROTHERS, 

6  &  7  Mercer  St.,  New-Tork. 
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The  Pablisher  desires  to  c«U  paiHenlar  attention  to  the 

leEVELATIONS   OF  WALL-STREET, 

By  RICHARD  B.  KIMBALL,  £bQ.,  author  of  '  St.  Leger.'  This  serial,  begun  in  the  January 
Number,  has  been  received  witb  extraordinary  favor,  and  is  pronounced  by  competent  critics, 
the  greatest  work  of  this  gifted  writer.  The  field  is  new ;  for  the  great  mass  of  readers  in  this 
country  know  absolutely  nothing  of  the  overheated  existence  of  businesa-men  in  the  great  cities. 
The  pages  of  the  work  already  published  show  how  completely  the  distinguished  author  has 
entered  into  the  exciting,  soul-absorbing  life  of  Wall-Street.  His  characters  are  drawn  from 
life,  and  are  equally  remarkable  in  their  firmer  outlines,  and  in  those  minute  touches  which  none 
but  the  hand  of  genius  can  give.  The  work  will  be  continued  throughout  the  year. 
The  Publisher  has  aleo  the  pleasure  to  announce  that  a  SERIES  of 

STATE'S   PRISON   SKETCHES, 

By  HOIV.  JOHIV  "W.  EI>MOBri>S, 

"Win  be  oonuaenoed  in  the  July  Ifumber,  and  continuad  during  the  year. 

JuDOE  Edmonds  was  for  many  years  Inspector  of  State  Prisons  for  the  State  of  New-York^ 
and  in  that  capacity  enjoyed  extraordinary  opportunities  for  observing  the  working  of  our  prison 
system,  and  for  learning  the  history  of  many  of  the  most  noted  criminals  who  have  ever  'served 
the  State.'  These  sketches  will  possess  all  the  interest  of  romance,  with  all  the  truth  of  history, 
and  will  form  an  entirely  new  and  attractive  feature  in  American  Magasine  Literature. 

J.  R.  aiLlMORE,   Publisher, 

5  BSEEMAN  STBEET,  KEW-TOBK. 


PLOWS,  HARROWS,  HAY-CUTTERS, 

WHEELBARROWS,    FANNING-MILL8, 
HORSE-HOES,  CORN^-SHELLERS  AND  SEED-SOWERS, 

For  Sale  by  A.  LOKOSTT,  Ho.  34  Cliff  Street. 

PERUVIAN  GUANO-^GovBRNMSNT  Brand  and  Weight. 
ICHABOE  GUANO, 

.SUPEE-PHOSPHATE  OF  LIME, 
BONE-DUST, 
For  Sale  by  A.  liONQETT,  34  Cliff  Street.  NEW-YORK. 
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We  woald  oaU  the  attenUonof  Guaiio  Dealert,  Plantera,  and  Fftrmerfy  to  the  article  which  we 
have  on  hand  and  for  sale  at  40  per  cent  leas  than  Peravian  Guano,  which  we  claim  to  be  snpe- 
nor,  to  any  Ghiano  or  fertilixar  ever  imported  or  nuumfiiotured  in  thia  ooontiy.  Hilt  Guano  U 
imported  by 

WM.   H.  WEBB, 

Of  Kew-ToriK,  from  BAKERS  AND  :JARVI8'  ISLANDS,  in  the  Sooth  nudOe  Oeaan.    8old» 
genuine  and  pare  as  imported  by  the  Cargo,  or  at  retail,  by 

JOHN   B.  SARDT,  Gheneral  Agent, 

No.  68  SOUTH  STREET,  Cor.  of  Wall  Stroot,  New- York. 

It  has  been  satisfactorily  tested  by  many  of  oar  prominent  Farmers,  and  analysed  by  the 
•most  eminent  and  popular  Agricultoral  Chemists,  (including  Professor  liebig  of  permany,  ex- 
tracts of  whose  report  and  analysis  are  to  be  seen  below,)  and  found  to  contain  (as  wit  be  Been  by 
onr  drcular)  a  Urge  per  centage  of  BONE  PHOSPHATE  OF  LUIS  AND  PHOSPHOEIC  ACID, 
and  other  animal  organic  matter,  yielding  ammonia  sufficient  to  prodnee  immediate  abundant 
crops,  besides  substantially  enriching  the  solL  It  can  be  freely  used  without  danger  of  burning 
the  eeod  or  plant,  by  coming  in  contact  with  it,  as  is  the  cose  with  some  other  fertilisers;  retain- 
ing a  great  degree  of  moiatun,  it  canaea  the  plant  to  grow  in  a  healthy  condition,  and  as  exp<< 
rlence  has  proved,  FREE  OF  INSECTS.  For  orders  in  any  quantity,  (which  will  be  prompily 
attended  to,")  or  pamphlets  containing  full  partioulars  of  analyses  and  testa  el  Ftomers,  app^  as 
above. 

Prof.  Liebig,  says,  under  date  July,  1860. 
The  Baker's  Island  Gnano  contains  more  Phosphoric  Acid  than  any  other  known  fertiliMr 
.  .  I  regard  the  discovery  of  these  Quano  deposits  as  a  most  fortunate  erent  for  agriculture 
.  .  .  The  PhosjOiate  of  Lime  in  the  Baker's  Ishmd  Gnano  is  fitr  more  easily  dissolved  than 
that  of  bonea  ,  .  .  The  offHeulturuU  wtdd  he  betuJUted  a$  mMch  dy  uting  70  /6«.  of  Bakers 
Island  Ouano  as  by  IQO  lbs,  of  Bone  Dust  .  .  .  The  Jarris*  Island  Guano  would  seem  to  be 
an  excellent  means  of  restoring  cotton  or  sugar  plantations  whose  soil  has  been  worn  out  by  long 
continued  cultivation.  /  think  it  is  preferable  to  Peruvian  Ouano,  which  being  rich  in  Ammonia, 
tends  rather  to  great  development  of  leaves  and  stems. 

ANALYSIS  OF  BAKEB*S  AND  JABVIS*  ISLAND  OUANO 

PROF.  JUSTUS  VON  LIEBIG,  OF  MUNICH,  BAVARIA. 

£aJUr*s  IsPd  Guana.  JarvU  IsPd  Guano 

(8  ca  0,  POi)  lt.397 
Phosphate  of  Lime (8  ca  0,  PO.)  78.798    (aeaO,PO.)  16.026 

Phosphate  of  Iron 0.126  0.1607 

Phosphate  Magneehi, 6.185  1.241 

Sulphate  of  lime, ai84  44.649 

5ulph.  Potash,  Soda,  Chlorine, ) ^^^^  ^^^^ 

Organic  Matter  and  Water,       J  *      • 

lOaUS  100  2597 


NEW  SERIES. 

THE  KNICKERBOCKER  FOR  1861. 


Tbk  anApimgns  approval  of  the  publio  press,  and  the  rapidly  increasing  circnktion  of  THE 
KNICBXRBOCEER,  afford  its  Proprietors  pleasing  evidence  that  the  decided  improvements 
made  in  it  with  the  beginning  of  the  year  have  been  appreciated. 

The  numbers  of  the  present  volume  already  issued  have  contained  contributions  from  the 
following,  among  other  distinguished  writers: 


B.  B.  KTMBATiTi,  author  of  '8t.  Iieger;' 

B[,  T.  TUCKBBMAN, 

BIOHABD  HBITBT  8TODDABD, 

CHABI<S8  G.  IiEIiAND,  author  of  *Moi8- 
ter  Karl;* 

FIT2^>HTJGH  IiUDIiO W»  author  of '  Haah- 
eeah  Bater;' 

B.  8.  CHIIiTOir, 

THOMAS  BATT-iTSY  AIiDBICH, 

JOHir  T.  IBVINO,  author  of  the  'Attor- 
ney;* 

BSNB7  P.  IiBIiANI). 

HABBIBT  S.  PBB8COTT.  author  of  '8ir 
Bohan'8  Ghost;' 

HSKBT  W.  BOCKWBIili, 

FITZ-JAMSB  0*BBIBN,  author  of  the  *  Di- 
amond Iiona;* 

BICHABD  GBANT  WHITE. 

Hon.  JOHN  W.  EDMONDS, 


Hon.  JOSIi  T.  HEADIiElT,  author  of  '  Na- 
poleon and  hia  Marwhala ;' 

Miaa  CATHEBINB  M.  8NDGWIOK,  author 
of  *  Hope  Itealie;' 

WM.  PITT  PAIiMBB, 

SDWABD  SPBAQUB  BAND.  Jr..  author 
of  •poems;' 

JOHN  P.  BBOWN,  U.  8.  Secretary  of  Iie- 
gation  at  Constantinople ; 

JAMES  PABTON.  author  of '  liife  of  Aaron 
Burr;' 

OHABIiES  ASTOB  BBISTBD, 

Hon.  HENBT  B.  SOHOOIiCBAFT.  late  U.S. 
Superintendent  of  Indian  AfDeiira ; 

JOSEPH  BABBEB, 

JOEXi  BENTON,  author  of  •  Poems ;' 

WM.  H.  HOXiCOMBB,  and 

IiBWIS  GATIiOBD  CI«ABK. 


The  contributions  of  these  authors  have  already  replaeed  THE  KNICKERBOCKER  in  the 
position  it  so  long  occupied  at  the  head  of  American  Magazine  literature,  and  arrangements  are 
now  completed  with  other -distinguished  writers,  whose  articles  will  afford  increased  evidence  of 
the  Publisher's  determination  to  make  this  time-honored  Magasine  more  and  more  deserving  of 
the  liberal  support  of  an  intelligent  public. 


T5BEE  DOLIiABS  per  annum,  payable  in  advance.  Subscriptions 
may  commence  with  either  the  first  or  any  subsequent  number. 

TEBMS  TO  CLUBS.— Two  Copies  for  Five  Dollars;  Three  Copies  for  Six  Dollars; 
Six  Copies  for  Eleven  Dollars ;  Eight  Copies  for  Sixteen  DoUiiri,  with  an  extra  copy,  gratis,  to  the 

person  procuring  the  Club. 

•-♦-• 

EXTBAORDINARY  INDUCEMENTS  FOE  SUBSCRIBERS! 

Any  person  procuring  the  name  of  Onk  SuBSORiBEa  and  Thmb  Dollars,  or  the  names  of 
Two  SuBsoRiBiRB  and  FiVR  Doliabs,  will  be  entitled  to  retain  Ohk  Dollar  for  his  trouble. 

1^*  Specimen  copies  sent  gratuitously  to  those  wishing  to  subscribe  or  to  make  up  Clubs. 
Money  remitUd  by  maU  is  at  our  risk,  if  the  letter  be  duly  registered. 
Address 

J.  R.  aiLMORE,  PubUsher, 

No.  5  Beeknan  Street,  Rew-York. 
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ol  the  West. 


%l 


M\VT0ROMTHlIMGiVME. 


J.    B.    GILMOKE,  6    BEEKMAN    STREET, 


n««*«*l«  *««  *•*  iMi>iw«»*i 


•llftOM     A.   Wn  -^ 
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1.  NIAGARA  AND  OTHER   POEMS.     By  E.  (h  Hollani^ 6.',3 

2.  POETICAL  WORKS  OF  SAMUEL  WOODWORTH tiM 

«.  AUTOBIOGRAPHY,  LETTERS,  ETC.,  OF  MRS.  PIOZZI,  (THRALE.)    .    .     .;:>{i 

4.  LAST  VOLUME  OF  MACAU  LAY'S  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND, o5b 

Editor's  Table  : 

L     LETTERS   FROM   THE   NEW-YORK   SEVENTH   AND    EIGHTH    MASSA- 
CHUSETTS REGIMENTS  AT  WASHINGTON t>57 

2.     GOSSIP  WITH  READERS  AND  CORRESPONDENTS. ov^ 


PQBLISHER'S    NOTICB. 

It  is  impossible  for  the  Proprietors  of  the  Knickerbockkr  to  remain  calmly  passive  iii 
the  desperate  struggle  now  going  on  to  sustain  the  Government.  Conducting  the  oldest 
monthh^  in  Americiv,  and  one  which  in  its  circulation  reaches  the  best-infonued  intellect.^  of 
the  land,  they  would  be  recreant  to  every  consideration  of  hon4>r  and  jiatriotism  did  Uu-y 
fail  to  present  in  its  pages  full  and  forcible  expositions  with  reganl  to  the  momentous  que-i- 
tion  of  the  time,  namely :  The  preservation  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  their  integ- 
rity and  oneness.  * 

The  Publisher  therefore  announces,  that  with  this  and  evt'ry  succeeding  numbvr  will 
aj)pi?ar  articles  prepared  by  some  of  the  most  distinguished  men  of  tlie  nation  —  Democrats. 
Conservatives.  Republicans —  who,  throwing  to  the  winds  all  party  considerations,  unite  t«i 
defend  their  common  country. 

To  this  same  glorious  end  and  objecH  the  '  Old  Knickekkocker  Macazink'  will  be  for- 
ever firm  and  devoted. 

Kntei«ni,  acconlirifr  to  Act  of  Oonp-esa,  in  the  year  18G1.  by  Jamk**  K.  Gilmokk,  in  the  ClerkV*  Office  of  tie 
District  Court  of  the  United  Stateji,  for  the  Southern  District  of  New-York. 


KKIOKEBBOOKSB  ADVEBTISXB. 


"1  SEWffiC 


AT   REDUCED  PRICES, 

WiOi  01a«  Clotli-Pi««er,  Improved  Loop-Clwok, 

V«w  Style  Heminer,  Binder,  Oorder,  ete. 

OFFICE,  No.  m  BROADWAY,  NEW-TORK. 


■••• 


**Thifl  Machine  makes  the  *  Look-Stitch/  and  ranks 
highest,  on  aecoont  of  the  elaatidty,  permanence,  beauty 
and  general  desirableness  of  the  stitching  when  done  and 
the  wide  range  of  its  application."— i2<por<  o/'.^Lmarioan 
InttUuU^irew-Tork. 

This  report  was  in  accord  anoe  with  the  preyioos  awards 
at  the  Vair  of  tbe 

UNITED  STATES  AGRICULTURAL  SOOBBTY. 
At  the  Fairs  of  the 


American  institute,  N.  T. 
Mechanics' Assoo*n..  Boston. 
Franklin  Itstitut^.  Phila. 
Kentucky  Tnst,  Louisville. 
Mechanics'  Inst.,  Baltimore. 


Mechanics*  Assoc'n.,  Oinn. 
Mechanical  AtB*n.  St.  Louis. 
Mechanics'  Inst.,  San  Fran. 
Metropolitan  Mechanics*  In- 
stitute, Washington. 


Maine. 

Vermont, 

Oonnecticnt, 

New-York, 

New  Jewcy. 

PennsylTania, 


At  the  SUte  Fairs  of 

Virginia, 

Mississippi, 

Missouri. 

Ohio, 

Indiana, 

Iowa, 


Tennessee, 

IiUDois, 

Kentucky, 

Michigan, 

Wisconsin, 

California, 


ECONOMY 


And  at  hundreds  of  County  Fairs 

The  Wheeler  k  Wilson  Sewing  Machine  Is  the  machine 
for  all  kinds  of  Famlt  Sswnio,  and  for  the  use  of  Seam- 
stresses, Dressmakers,  Tailors.  Manufacturers  of  Shirts, 
ColUrs,  Skirts,  Cloaks,*  MantiUas.  Clothing,  Hats,  Caps, 
Corsets,  Ladies'  Gaiters,  Linen  Goods,  Umbrellas,  Para- 
sols, Silk  Goods,  etc. 

The  Lock-Stitch  made  by  this  Machine  can  not  be  rayel- 
ed  and  presents  the  same  appearance  upon  each  side  of 
the  seam,  a  single  line  of  thread  extending  from  stitch  to 
stitch.  It  is  formed  with  two  threads  one  upon  each  side 
of  the  fabric,  and  interlocked  in  the  center  of  it  In  beauty 
and  regularity,  and  in  the  firmness  of  the  seam  formed.  It 
excels  hand-sewing. 

This  Machine  is  recommended  for  the  following  quali- 
ties: 

1.  Beauty  and  excellence  of  stitch  alike  upon  each  side 
of  tbe  fabric  sewed. 

5.  Strength,  firmness,  and  durability  of  seam  that  will 
not  rip  nor  rarel,  and  made  with 

8.   Economy  of  thread. 

4.  lU  attachments  and  wide  range  of  application  to  pur- 
poses and  materials. 

6.  Compactness  and  elegance  of  model  and  finish. 

6.  Simplicity  and  thoroughness  of  construction. 

7.  Speed,  ease  of  operation  and  management,  and  «a 
ncM  of  morement 


OF 

SEWXNO-MACHINSS. 

The  WHnua  M  WiuBoar  Compaht  has  prepared  tablet 
showing,  by  actual  experiments  of  four  different  workers, 
(he  time  required  to  stitch  each  part  of  a  garment  by 
hand,  and  with  their  Sewlng-Maohine.  Subjoined  is  sum- 
mary of  sereral  of  the  tables. 

■r  UAomm.  bt  basb. 

Hoora.  MinutM.  Hoara.  MlootM. 

GenUtmen's  Shirts.  1  16  14  96 

FrockOoats 8  88  16  85 

Satin  Teste 1  14  7  19 

linen  Teste 0  48  5  14 

Cloth  Pante 0  fil  5  10 

SnmmerPante 0  88  %  m 

SilkDress 1  18        '  8  27 

Merino  Dreu 1  4  8  37 

Calico  Dress 0  87  6  87 

Chemise 11  10  81 

MoreenSkirt 0  86  7  •  88 

Muslin  Skirt 0  80  7  1 

Drawers 0  98  4  6 

Night  Dress 1  7  10  2 

Silk  Apron 0  16  4  16 

Plain  Apron 0  9  1  86 

NUMBBR  or  SnTOHJB  MADK  PU  MlSUTB. 

By  HuMl.  With  MackiM.    BatiSL 

SUtchlng  fine  Linen, S3  640  88 

Satin 24  680  22 

Silk, 80  660  18 

Seamhxg  fine  Cloth, 38  694  16 

Patent  Leather,  fine  stitching..    7  176  26 

Fitting  Ladies*  Gaiters, 28  610  18 

Stitching  Shoe  Vampe, 10  210  21 

BindingHats, 88  874  11 

When  the  machines  are  driyen  by  power  the  ratio  is 
much  higher, 

1500  and  2000  Stitches  per  Minute 

not  being  an  unusual  arerage. 

Seams  of  considerable  length  are  ordinarily  sewed  with 
the  best  machines  at  the  rate  of  a  yard  a  minute,  and  that, 
too,  in  a  manner  fkr  superior  to  hand-sewing. 

MsTBoom  Book  Coarcmi, 

800  Mulberry  Street,  N.  T 

Being  in  constant  receipt  of  inquiries  from  our  breth- 
ren, respecting  Sewing  •  Machinsa,  with  requeste  to 
recoomiend  and  purchase,  we  hare,  in  conjunction  with 
some  lady  friends,  carefully  and  thoroughly  examined 
the  Yarious  machines,  of  practical  value  for  family  sewing, 
and  find  those  made  by  Tbi  Wbbklbr  k  Wilsob  Mabu. 
FAOTUBUro  CoMPABT,  605  Broadway,  New -York,  to  fully 
combine  the  essentials  of  a  good  instrument,  and  such  as 
we  can  confidently  recommend. 

Haying  seen  so  farorable  resulte  from  their  use,  in  our 
own  and  1k»  households  of  our  friends,  we  are  desirous 
that  their  benefite  should  be  shared  by  all  our  brethren, 
and  hence  haye  interested  ourstlTes  in  their  behalf. 

Abbl  Snras,  Thos.  Cabltob, 

Jambs  Flot,  J.  Pobtbb, 

Dabibl  Wibb.  J.  Bbbj.  Edwaids* 

Datid  Tbbbt,  Wm .  A.  Cox. 
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M^B  hare  oonclnded  m  wnmyement  by  which  we  now  offer  to  snr  old  sahBcriber  a 
premium  of  a  copy  of  WEBSTER'S  ABBIDGED  BICTIOaABY,  containing 
nearlT five hondredpagos, for  the  name  of  eveir new  i'ubsoriber  for  one  year  sent ns 
with  two  dollars.  Ilie  price  of  the  Dictionary  alone  at  tbe  book-etores  to  tlJbO.  The 
book  will  be  delivered  at  our  office,  or  be  sent  by  express  as  desired. 

Any  person  who  will  send  to  tbe  olBce  of  "  The  Independent  '*  the  names  of  five  new 
subsoribers  for  one  year,  or  of  one  new  subscriber  for  five  years,  with  ten  dollars,  (being 
two  dollars  a  year  for  each  subpcription.)  will  receive  as  a  gift  a  handsome  copy  of 
WEBSTEE'S  TJNABEIDGED  DICTIONARY,  Pictorial  £diUoD,  containing  1,500 
engraved  illustrations.  This  is  tbe  best  edition  of  the  best  dictionary  of  the  BngStoh 
language.    Its  price  at  the  book^etorea  u  Six  Dollars  and  a  Hall. 

Tmi  laDEnDnnrr  to  pabltohed  every  Thurshit,  In  New  ToriL   Addrw  aU  lettem  to 

JOSEPH  H.  RICHARDS, 

no.  6  Beekman  St,  V.  T. 

SpedoMB  copies  sent  gimtfa  to  any  address,  or  the  News  Agento  wll  supply  yoo. 


KNIGKEBBOGKEB  ADTEBTIBBB. 


THE 

KNICKERBOCKER  FOR  1861. 

•  •• 

The  Pabliaher  deriros  to  call  particular  attention  to  the 

REVELATIONS    OF  WALL-STREET, 

By  RICHAKD  B.  KIMBALL,  Esq.,  author  of  *  St.  Leger.'  This  serial,  begnu  in  the  January 
Kumber,  has  been  received  with  extraordinary  &Tor,  and  is  pronounced  by  competent  critics, 
the  greatest  work  of  this  gifted  writer.  The  field  is  new ;  for  the  great  mass  of  readers  in  this 
country  know  absolutely  nothing  of  the  OTcr-heated  existence  of  busineBs-men  in  the  great  dties. 
The  pages  fit  the  work  already  published  show  how  completely  the  distinguished  author  has 
entered  into  the  exciting,  soul-absorbing  life  of  Wall-Street  His  diaractera  are  drawn  fh>m 
life,  and  are  equally  remarkable  in  their  firmer  outlines,  and  in  those  minute  touches  which  none 
but  the  hand  of  genius  can  give.  The  work  will  be  continued  throughout  the  year. 
The  Publisher  has  also  the  pleasure  to  announce  that  a  SERIES  of 

STATE'S   PRISON   SKETCHES, 

By  HON.  jronnf  "w.  EDinoinos, 

Will  be  oommenoed  in  the  July  Number,  and  continued  during  the  year. 

JuDoi  Edhonds  was  for  many  years  Inspector  of  State  Prisons  for  the  State  of  New-York, 
and  in  that  capacity  enjoyed  extraordinary  opportunities  for  observing  the  working  of  our  prison 
system,  and  for  learning  the  liistory  of  many  of  the  most  noted  criminals  who  haye  ever  '  seryed 
the  State.'  These  sketches  will  possess  all  the  interest  of  romance,  with  all  the  truth  of  history, 
and  will  fonn  an  entirely  new  and  attractiye  feature  in  American  Magaxine  literature. 

J.  TEt,  GIUMORE,  I*Tiblisher, 

6   BEEKUABT  STBEET,  NBW-YOBK. 

PLOWS,  HARROWS,  HAY-OUTTERS, 

WHEELBARROWS,    FANNiNG-MILLS, 
HORSE-HOES,  CORN-SHELLERS  AND  SEED-SOWERS, 

For  Sale  by  A.  LONGBTT,  No.  84  Cliff  Street. 

PERUVIAN  GUANO— GovEBNMENT  Bband  and  Weight. 
ICHABOE  GUANO, 

SUPER-PHOSPHATE  OF  LIME, 
BONE-DUST, 
For  Sale  by  A.  LONGETT,  34  Cliff  Street.  NEW-YORK. 


KKIOKKBBOCBJEB  ADTSRTIBBB. 


GHOVER    &    BAKER'S 

Odebrated  NOISELESS  Familj  and  Mannfaotoniig 

SEWINC-MACHINiS 


HEW  STTUBS  AT  REDUCED  PRICES. 


No.  496   BROADWAY,   NEW-YORK. 


OZ*Z'Z  OSS 


a  ALL  Tm 


PriBiiptlCitiiU  Towns 


UNITED  8TATEt, 


The  CftTer  k  Baker  Sewtig-HfttUie  €••  are  now  manufmctariiig  Nouelets-ShaUle  or  UCl- 
STITCH  MAGHHES,  of  the  same  patterni  and  at  the  Bame  prices  as  their  celebrated  Qr%m  JL 
Baker  Stttck-MadUlM,  and  combining  all  the  latest  improvemento  in  Sewing  Machinery. 

Tlie  Grover  A  Baker  Sewing-Machine  Co.  is  the  only  one  that  mana&ctarea  both  kinds  of 
Sewing-Machines,  and  only  at  the  offices  of  thia  Company  can  the  public  examine  the  two  leading 
Machines,  and  have  the  privilege  of  taking  their  choice. 

*  We  fp«ftk  from  ezperlenoe  when  we  mj  ihst,  after  hsrlng  tried  sU  the  principal  SewinrMachines,  we  most 
accord  to  that  of  Oboybr  k  Bakbs  the  preeminence.  Thoae  indispensable  features  of  sewing,  strength,  uniformity, 
and  elasticity— all  of  which  are  brought  out  in  this  Incomparable  inrention— make  it  the  first  Sewing-Machint 
in  the  country.  Others  have  their  good  points,  but  this  combines  all,  and  possesses  every  characteristic  necettary  to 
make  it  most  desirable.*— 3r.  T.  ChrUHan  AdvoeaU  and  Journal. 

*  A  trial  of  orer  twc  years  ennbles  as  to  say,  with  the  greatest  confidence,  that  there  Is  no  better  machine  for 
general  fauily  nae^an  Okovib  h,  Bakks's  Skwiro-Maceirb.  It  makes  a  beautiful  elastic  seam  that  does  not  rip 
with  wear  or  washing,  ^uns  almost  noiselessly,  is  plain,  simple,  easy  to  work,  and  not  liable 4o  get  out  of  repair,  bs- 
tens  the  ends  of  its  own  thread,  and  uses  threads  and  silks  directlT  from  the  spools  on  which  they  are  bought.  Add 
to  it  a  set  of  the  Company's  inimitable  hammers  and  stitchers,  and  you  hare  erery  thing  about  yon  as  complete  and 
satisfactory  as  you  could  reasonably  expect  It  is  an  article  of  furniture,  once  in  your  house,  yoa  will  never  wiUicgly 
part  with,  under  any  consideration.' — N.  T.  L^ad^r. 

*  Oaovn  it  Bissa's  MACniNU*  work,  in  their  peculiar  stitch,  and  fabrics  put  together  by  it,  may  wear  and  drop 
to  pieces  from  original  weakness  or  hard  usage,  but  come  apart  or  give  way  at  the  seams  the^  can  not;  they  will  hold 
together  when  the  cloth  or  calico  around  them  hangs  In  rags  and  tatters.*— ilT.  T.  Daily  It  me: 

A   CARD   FROM   ELIA8  HOWl,  JR. 

All  persons  ar»  cautioned  not  to  make,  deal  in,  or  use  any  Bewing*Machines  which  sew  from  two  spools  and  make 
the  stitch  known  as  the  QROVER  k  BAKER  stitch,  unless  the  same  are  purchased  from  the  OROTJSR  dc  BAKES 
Itewing-Machine  Company,  or  their  Agents,  or  Llcens«es,  and  stamped  under  my  patent  of  September  10, 1640. 

Said  Company  and  their-  Licensees  alone  are  legally  authorised  under  their  own  patents,  and  my  said  patent 
during  the  extended  term  thereof;  to  make  and  sell  this  kind  of  Sewing-Maehins,  and  all  others  are  piracies  upon  my 
laid  patent,  and  will  be  dealt  with  accordingly,  wherever  found. 

Nsv-Tosx.  jOJAS  HOWB,  JR. 
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THE   MINES    OF   NORTHERN   MEXICO. 

The  northern  States  of  Mexico  are  almost  a  terra  incognita  to  the 
even  of  our  intelligent  people.  Composing  the  area  of  territory  lying  west  of 
Texas  and  south  of  Arizona,  they  are  in  the  direct  *  manifest  destiny '  line  of 
acquisition,  and  therefore  interest  us  politically,  if  for  no  other  reason.  But 
when  we  realize  that  this  is  the  region  which  the  Spaniards  of  the  sixteenth 
and  seventeenth  centuries  called  their  *  pocket  of  gold ; '  that  it  is  a  vast  section 
of  stupendous  mountains,  large  rivers,  valleys  of  remarkahle  fertility  and 
heauty,  capable  of  sustaining  a  dense  population,  the  interest  becomes  two- 
fold, and  calls  for  more  notice  than  historiographers  have  yet  given  it. 

The  report  of  the  United  States  Boundary  Commission  under  Major 
Emory,  laid  f;>efore  Congress  in  1866,  embraced  a  detailed  account  of  the 
country,  people,  resources,  climate,  etc.,  of  the  territory  of  Arizona  proper,  but 
no  account  of  the  present  condition  of  the  adjoining  Mexican  States  has  been 
published,  further  than  occasional  and  detached  sketches  of  some  adventurous 
traveller.  Not  that  the  States  of  Sonora,  Cinaloa,  Chihuahua,  Durango  and 
Coahuila  are  but  rarely  explored,  for  hundreds  of  Califomians  have  penetrated 
the  fisistnesses  of  the  Sierra  Madre,  even  to  the  recesses  where  the  Apaches 
hide ;  but  that  none  of  these  gold-seekers  and  explorers  have  written  to  inform 
us  of  the  results  of  their  observations. 

We  have  at  length  a  trusty  gaidi  in  the  person  of  the  well-knovm  Texan 
ranger,  Captain  Jim  Box,  as  he  is  familiarly  named  by  his  fellows.  Captun 
Box,  since  the  Mexican  war,  has  been  traversing  the  States  named,  and  acquir- 
ing accurate  data  concerning  their  mineral  and  agricultural  resources,  their 
availability  for  development ;  and  if  the  whole  truth  were  told,  has  been  *  pros- 
pecting' for  a  new  kingdom  over  which  Uncle  Sam  may  eventually  throw  the 
aegis  of  his  authority ;  the  way  first  having  been  prepared  for  such  a  result  by 
the  large  number  of  *  emigrants,*  whom  the  Captain  hopes  to  allure  to  the  New 
Atlantis  by  his  revelations  of  its  almost  illimitable  riches.  To  render  his  ex- 
plorations available  as  sources  of  information  to  his  countrymen,  the  Captain 
kept  a  detailed  record  of  his  endless  tramps.    This  record  has  been  submitted 
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to  a  New- York  editor  for  prepftration  for  the  press,  and  may  hereafter  be  pub- 
lished, should  the  time  seem  propitious  for  the  scheme  of  *  Colonization  *  whidi 
the  work  is  designed  to  forward.  In  the  mean  time,  having  had  repeated  inter- 
Tiews  with  the  ranger,  and  having  been  permitted  a  perusal  of  the  *'  Notes,'  we 
feel  it  incumbent  on  us  to  lay  before  our  readers  some  of  the  valuable  and 
highly  interesting  data  which  Captain  Box  has  acquired  Drawing,  at  the 
same  time,  upon  Mijor  £mory*s  *  Report'  for  such  general  information  as  may 
be  necessary  to  produce  a  satisfiu;tory  and  complete  account  of  that  distant  but 
veritable  £1  Dorado,  we  may  be  able  to  produce  several  papers  of  more  than 
passing  interest  ' 

Previous  to  the  late  Mexican  war,  Mexico  comprised,  in  addition  to  its  pres- 
ent area,  the  States  or  departments  of  Texas,  California  and  New-Mexico ;  and 
in  1 85i,  Arizona  was  acquired  by  the  United  States  by  purchase.  These  several 
dismemberments  absorbed  more  than  one-half  of  the  territory  acquired  under 
the  Spanish  conquest  in  the  sixteenth  century.  That  this  *abBOfpti<m'  wiU^ 
ere  many  years,  embrace  the  States  now  adjoining  the  United  States  territoiy, 
no  person  can  doubt  who  has  studied  the  progressive  character  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  race.  The  natives  of  Northern  Mexico  are  effete  and  ignorant  to  a  de- 
gree hardly  conceivable  by  an  educated  American.  The  pure-blood  Spaniards, 
who  represent  the  *  old  regime '  in  the  provinces  named,  are  too  few  to  offer 
any  actual  resistance  to  a  superior  race,  even  if  they  were  inclined  to  stay  the 
inroads  of  American  energy  and  capital ;  hence,  the  only  step  requisite  for 
actual  conquest  is  for  Americans  to  locate  in  those  States,  and  by  becoming  a 
local  power  in  dUzenship,  to  open  the  way  for  a  peaceable  cession  of  the  cen- 
tral territory  to  the  sovereigns  of  the  States  adjoining :  be  it  the  United  States, 
the  Confederate  States,  the  Texan  Republic,  or  the  Pacific  Republic,  as  the 
future  shall  determine. 

Sonora  had  an  estimated  population  in  1854,  including  all  classes  of  Mexi- 
can subjects,  of  one  hundred  and  forty-seven  thousand  two  hundred  and  thirty- 
three,  with  a  territory  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-three  thousand  four  hun- 
dred and  sixty-seven  square  miles.  Cinaloa,  one  hundred  and  sixty  thousand 
people  to  an  area  of  thirty-three  thousand  seven  hundred  and  twenty-seven 
square  miles.  Chihuahua,  one  hundred  and  forty-seven  thousand  six  hundred 
people  to  an  area  of  ninety-seven  thousand  and  fifteen  square  miles.  Durango, 
one  hundred  and  thirty-seven  thousand  five  hundred  and  ninety-three  inhabit- 
ants to  an  area  of  forty -eight  thousand  four  hundred  and  eighty-nine  square 
miles.  Coahuila,  sixty-six  thousand  two  hundred  and  twenty-eight  people  to 
an  area  of  fifty-six  thousand  five  hundred  and  seventy-one  square  miles. 
Nueva  Leon,  one  hundred  and  thirty-three  thousand  two  hundred  and  sixty-one 
population  to  a  territory  of  sixteen  thousand  six  hundred  and  oghty-eight  square 
miles.  TamauUpas,  one  hundred  thousand  and  sixty-four  people  to  an  area  of 
thirty  thdusand  three  hundred  and  thirty-five  square  miles.  It  will  be  per- 
cdved,  from  these  figures,  that  the  population  is  exceedingly  sparse,  and'being 
also  exceedmgly  effeminate  and  ignorant,  it  may  well  be  inferred  that  *  manifest 
destiny '  will  have  its  own  way,  except  so  &r  as  the  distracted  Central  Govern- 
ment may  offer  its  feeble  opposition ;  or,  perchance,  as  fer  as  the  *  balanoe  of 
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power  *  gorerzunent  orer  the  Atlantic  maj  protest  ti  et  armu.  Any  opposition 
of  our  own  Government  to  actual  territorial  aggrandizement  only  places  the 
States  named  on  a  longer  probation ;  for  4os  Tangoes '  will  possess  themselves 
of  the  country  as  surely  as  there  is  gold  and  silver  there ;  a  territory  of  great 
beauty  to  *  make  a  fortune '  in,  upon  short  notice,  and  a  people  who  want  a 
government 

Of  Sonora  we  have  heard  through  the  sad  results  attending  the  several  ex- 
peditions of  conquest  starting  from  California,  including  that  of  the  illustrious 
adventurer,  Count  Bourbon,  who  essayed  to  *  annex*  the  State  to  the  ostites 
of  his  most  illustrious  master-filHbuster,  Louis  Napoleon.  All  ended  disas- 
trously from  utter  inadequacy  of  means  to  ends.  The  scheme  of  Captain 
Box,  to  colonize  it  peaceably  with  permanent  and  a<;tual  settlers,  is  the  only 
rational  means,  and  must  prove  equal  to  the  final  consummation  of  a  complete 
.  subjugation  of  the  States  to  Anglo-Saxon  will  and  laws.  At  the  present  mo- 
ment, we  learn,  its  beauty  of  climate  and  productiveness  are  tempting  many  per- 
manent settlers  thither,  many  of  whom  are  Gcflmans  and  French.  Its  prox- 
imity to  the  Pacific  renders  it  easily  accessible ;  the  port  of  Ghiayamas  being 
its  chief  commercial  metropolis.  Its  rivers — the  Fuerte,  the  Mayo,  the  Tagui 
and  its  tributaries,  the  San  Ignado  and  San  Miguel,  the  Sonora,  east  and  west 
prongs  —  all  reach  into  the  mineral  regions  of  the  Sierra  Madre,  while  their 
valleys  are  rich  in  soil,  offering  tempting  returns  to  the  stock-raiser  and  grain- 
producer.  Much  of  the  territory  intervening  between  the  rivers  is  plains, 
vrild,  dreary  stretches  of  land,  yet  not  entirely  destitute  of  game  and  grass. 
Alcmg  the  rivers,  on  the  mountain-sides  and  in  the  valleys,  are  heavy  forests  of 
timber,  some  of  which  we  shall  refer  to  in  the  course  of  the  narrative  as  pos- 
sessing valuable  properties  for  commerce  and  for  domestic  use. 

The  extreme  north-western  section  of  Sonora,  reaching  to  the  Colorado 
River,  is  a  veritable  desert ;  one  of  the  most  repulsive  in  aspect  of  any  on  this 
continent  The  northern  and  eastern  section  of  the  province  is  the  ^gold 
pocket'  of  the  Spaniards.  The  Sierra  Madre  range  of  the  Cordilleras  runs  the 
entire  length  of  the  State ;  in  that  range  are  known  deposits  of  gold,  silver, 
copper,  eta,  which  already  have  yielded  fabulous  sums.  Mines  stretch  up  and 
down  its  entire  length,  on  both  declivities.  Every  few  leagues  the  traveller 
comes  upon  deserted  works,  excavations  and  piles  of  refuse  ores,  all  evidences 
of  operations  on  a  gigantic  scale  at  an  earlier  date.  Now  they  not  only  are 
deserted,  but  the  locations  of  many  of  them  actually  have  been  utteriy  forgot- 
ten. So  thoroughly  effete  have  the  people  and  rulers  become,  that  with  two  or 
three  exceptions,  only  surface-mines  are  now  wrought,  and  these  witii  the  sim- 
plest utensils,  3rielding  gold  enough  for  the  purposes  of  a  currency.  In  a  few 
places,  where  European  or  American  energy  has  been  brought  to  bear,  there 
are  well-ordered  works,  with  machinery  for  converting  the  ores ;  but  even  these 
have  been  so  miserably  protected  by  government,  from  the  marauds  of  the  ter- 
rible  Apaches,  or  have  been  so  persecuted  by  the  minions  of  *the  law,'  that 
they  have  been  rendered  only  partially  available. 

The  Apadies  infest  the  entire  northern  sections  of  Sonora  and  Chihuahua; 
and  have  so  long  desolated  with  impunity  that  the  country  north  of  parallel 
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thirty  degrees  is  almoBt  constantly  under  their  reign  of  terror.  They  pour 
down  from  the  fitstnesses  of  the  mountains  bounding  the  Gila  Rirer,  on  the 
north  of  Arizona.  Cruel  to  a  degree  bordering  on  ferocity,  inured  to  incredi- 
ble exertion,  mounted  upon  the  fleetest  of  mountain  *  mustang'  horses,  they 
suddenly  appear  at  a  ranche  supposed  to  bo  perfectly  secure  from  theb  pres- 
ence ;  lay  waste  with  fire,  spear  and  tommohawk  the  entire  property,  with  its 
stock  and  human  life  ;  then  suddenly  disappear,  to  be  heard  of  again  one  hun- 
dred miles  away  by  their  atrocious  murders.  The  Mexican  Qoyemment  has 
been  powerless  to  punish  this  nation  of  sarages,  and  it  is  probable  nothing 
CTer  can  conduce  to  a  permanent  and  prosperous  settlement  of  Arizona  and 
Sonora  until  the  Apaches  are  thoroughly  and  effectiTely  whipped  into  uncon- 
ditional peace.  Much  has  been  done  toward  keeping  them  in  check  by  the 
United  States  garrisons  in  New-Mexico  and  Arisona ;  but  ten  times  the  force 
now  there  would  be  needed  to  punish  these  *  mountain  devils,*  as  they  so 
richly  deserve.  The  wild  Comanches,  infesting  the  eastern  ranges  of  the  Cor- 
dilleras and  Bocky  Mountains,  will  be  more  readily  brought  into  subjection 
than  the  wilder  and  more  blood-thirsty  Apaches. 

The  old  capital  of  Sonora,  Arispe,  is  situated  in  a  most  beautiful  region, 
and  absolutely  is  environed  with  mines  of  gold,,  silver,  tin,  copper,  sine  and 
lead.  But  the  Apaches  have  paid  the  place  repeated  visits ;  the  capital  has 
had  to  remove  to  Ures,  farther  south ;  the  mines  around  are  almost  ^itirely 
deserted,  for  the  better  security  of  the  town.  Its  vicinity  is  almost  constantly 
haunted  by  the  eagle-eyed  and  panther-hearted  savages.  Only  those  mines 
are  wrought  where  a  powerful  body  of  men  can  be  afforded.  It  is  a  sad  sight 
to  see  fine  ranches  deserted,  noble  haciendas  despoiled,  orchards  blackened  by 
fire,  mines  forsaken,  and  all  the  people  given  up  to  a  living  terror.  Captain 
Box  visited  one  house  in  Arispe  where  were  eight  widows,  all  of  whose  hus- 
bands had  been  murdered  by  the  Indians. 

Four  leagues  from  Arispe,  up  the  left  (eastern)  branch  of  the  Sonora  River, 
is  the  *  Babicanora  *  gold  and  silver  mine.  It  is  very  rich,  but  was  deserted 
many  years  ago  from  its  insecurity  from  attack.  In  1862,  lured  by  its  aurife- 
rous eyes  and  silver  veins,  it  was  taken  in  hand  by  a  company  of  French,  who 
were  at  last  accounts  working  it  with  great  profit.  The  *  Grenadita'  mine  in 
its  vicinity  yielded  a  clear  profit  of  seven  thousand  dollars  in  one  year's  opera- 
tions. The  *  Si  Domingo,'  also  near,  yielded  in  the  same  time  a  profit  of  six 
thousand  dollars.  Both  were  worked  by  the  Frenchmen,  who  only  employed 
twenty  men  in  the  mines,  while  a  strong  guard  and  barracks  gave  the  neces- 
sary protection. 

Four  leagues  firom  Arispe,  to  the  east,  is  the  gold  mine  *  Si  Rosalie.'  Cap- 
tain Box  says ;  *  The  vein  «  vuibU  an  the  mrfaee  for  a  distance  of  more  than 
three  leaguee.  Incredible  stories  are  told  of  the  richness  of  this  mine.  It  is 
said  to  have  presented  to  the  church  of  Arispe  a  hundred  thousand  dollars  in 
ornaments  of  gold.'  It  is  now,  like  all  others  in  the  region,  deserted,  and  all 
the  works  in  ruins.  A  company  of  one  hundred  Americans,  with  proper 
machinery  and  guard,  would  doubtless  turn  out  a  million  of  dollars  there  in 
a  twelve-month.    No  California  placer  ever  promised  more  certain  returns. 
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Twelre  leagues  south-east  from  Arispe,  are  the  old  mining  reals  of  *  San 
Juan*  and  *San  Pedro.'  Both  are  in  ruins,  but  by  the  very  magnificence  of 
these  ruins  prove  how  rich  must  haye  been  the  quarry.  An  attack  was  made 
by  fire  hundred  Apaches  on  these  mines,  compelling  their  entire  evacuation. 
Not  a  Hying  soul  now  tenants  the  vast  courts,  and  the  buildings  for  '  cooking  * 
the  ores  are  fast  falling  into  shapeless  forms. 

Eight  leagues  up  the  Sonora  River  from  Arispe  is  Chinipas,  a  small  village 
of  half-civilized  Ohata  Indians,  who  cultivate  farms  and  raise  considerable 
stock.  One  league  further  on  is  Bacuachi,  once  a  place  of  three  thousand  in- 
habitants, but  now  reduced  to  less  than  one-third  of  that  number.  A  half 
century  ago  it  was  a  very  wealthy  place.  In  the  times  of  the  early  Spanish 
settlements,  it  was  noted  for  its  affluence  and  thrift.  A  splendid  aqueduct  for 
irrigating  the  plain,  five  leagues  in  length,  attests  the  character  of  the  popula- 
tion which  once  peopled  the  rich  lands  around.  Now,  what  a  change  t  Our 
authority  says :  *  At  the  time  of  my  visit,  there  were  only  three  milch  cows  in 
the  town,  yet  this  is  a  fine  grazing  country ;  and  herds  of  horses,  mules  and 
homed  cattle  used  to  roam  at  large,  covering  with  life  these  grassy  plains  now 
desolate.  Remains  of  ranches,  or  stock-farms,  are  every  where  seen ;  and  yet 
only  three  horses  could  be  found  in  all  Bacuachi,  when  I  was  there.*  So  great 
is  the  poverty  reigning  there,  that  the  inhabitants  actually  are  thin  from  their 
miserable. fare  of  parched  corn  and  'tortillas,'  a  corn-cake  mixed  with  beans 
and  fruit. 

Opposite  Bacuachi,  on  the  river  bluff,  is  a  silver  mine,  tinctured  with  cop- 
per. The  ore  is  readily  reducible  by  amalgamation ;  and  the  proximity  of  the 
river  would  render  the  working  of  the  mine  comparatively  easy,  with  rich 
profits. 

Following  up  this  arm  of  the  Sonora  River,  the  traveller  will  fall  upon  a 
succession  of  deserted  estates,  some  of  them  having  been  highly  improved. 
Groves  of  cotton-wood  and  fresno  are  frequently  encountered,  while  the  hills 
are  generally  covered  with  good  pine  timber  and  scrub-oak.  The  oak  bears  a 
very  sweet  acorn,  which  is  quite  an  article  of  commerce,  being  used  for  bread. 
The  climate  of  the  region  is  delicious  and  health-giving ;  mosquitoes  are  un- 
known ;  fruits  and  flowers  grow  wherever  allowed  to  mature  ;  the  woods  are 
full  of  game,  embracing  bear,  deer,  turkey,  and  an  unusual  quantity  of  small 
animals.     But  the  Apache  is  there ! 

On  the  trail  toward  Sta.  Cruz  is  the  'Camanca'  mine,  abandoned  fifteen 
years  since.  One  hundred  and  fifty  men  were  once  employed  in  it  Its  ore  is 
silver,  mixed  with  copper  and  lead ;  is  easily  fiuxed,  and  could  be  rendered 
very  profitable  if  worked  without  hindrance.  The  country  around  it  is  admi- 
rably adapted  for  cultivation,  wood  and  water  are  plenty,  furnaces  for  smelting 
are  still  standing.  Who  will  go  there  to  coin  a  fortune  worthy  of  the  old 
Spanish  times  ? 

The  San  Pedro  River  properly  belongs  to  Arizona ;  but,  rising  in  the  region 
of  which  we  now  are  writing,  we  may  refer  to  its  valley.  The  river  is  lined 
by  cotton-wood  and  mesquit  forests ;  the  land  on  its  banks  is  rich ;  hills  abut- 
ting on  it  are  full  of  gold  placers  of  unexplored  richness ;  the  country  abounds 
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in  vast  quantities  of  game.  But  it  is  on  the  direct  route  (or  tnST)  of  the 
Apache  yagabonds,  as  they  pour  down  from  their  fastnesses  bejond  the  GOa 
River,  in  their  bloody  visitations  upon  the  Sonora  pec^le.  Eight  leagues  from 
where  the  river  rises  in  Sonora  is  a  garrisoned  ranche,  on  the  old  California 
emigrant  road.  Seven  leagues  east  of  it  is  the  mine  of  *  Mariquilla,*  once  voj 
productive.  Two  leagues  east  of  it,  and  indeed  encircliog  it,  is  a  net-work  of 
silver  and  copper  mines,  once  yielding  handsomely,  but  now  all  abandoned, 
though  the  buildings  are  still  standing  in  good  order.  Another  mine  was  Re- 
covered in  1859,  at  a  place  called  *  Los  Mojales,*  four  leagues  below  the  Arisona 
boundary  line,  in  American  territory,  which  is  pronounced  *■  very  good.'  This 
immediate  region  is  full  of  mmeraL  It  is  only  thirty  miles  from  Fort  Bu- 
chanan, to  which  a  good  wagon-road  is  practicable.  Nine  miles  from  *  Los 
Mojales '  is  the  delightful  ranche  of  *  Babacomeri,*  now  deserted  on  account  of 
the  Indians.  Twelve  leagues  fiuiher  on  is  the  old  overland  mail  station  of 
Dragoon  Springs. 

This  record  closes  the  story  for  the  eastern  branch  of  the  Son<»a.  The 
western  branch  must  not  be  confounded  with  it,  for  it  has  very  rich  resources 
of  its  own.  This  fork  of  the  river  runs  through  a  wide  valley.  One  league 
above  its  confluence  are  extensive  meadows,  funushing  good  pasture  tiie  entire 
year.  Two  leagues  farther  on,  over  a  rich  farming  country,  we  came  to  a 
noble  ranche,  deserted.  Four  leagues  more  and  the  mountains  crowd  into 
the  river.  Ascending  the  mountain  to  pass  it,  a  silver  mine  crops  out  in  full 
sight,  and  is  seen  to  run  up  for  a  mile.  The  vdn  is  from  twenty-two  to 
twenty-six  inches  in  width,  the  ore  hard  but  rich,  yielding  fully  thirty-two 
per  cent.  At  a  hacienda  on  the  bank  of  a  stream  below  the  mountain  (dry  at 
some  seasons)  the  furnaces  still  are  standing  where  the  smelting  was  done. 
Human  bones  and  broken  china  scattered  around  tell  the  tragedy  of  the  de- 
sertion. This  vein  is  a  mint  of  richness  to  any  company  who  can  work  it  in 
safety.  It  is  easily  found :  follow  up  the  south  fork  of  the  Sonora  River  until 
stopped  by  the  mountain  ledge ;  turn  to  the  left  a  few  hundred  yards,  dosdy 
scanning  the  hill,  when  the  vein  will  show  itself  like  a  thread  of  life  in  the  fiux 
of  some  dark-browed  beauty. 

There  are  other  placers  near.  Cross  the  river,  two  rivers  above,  and  re- 
mains of  old  diggings  are  visible,  while  three  leagues  to  the  south-east  from  the 
Silver  Bluff  is  the  high  table-land  of  Buenos  Ayres,  (Strong  Wind.)  It  is  one 
vast  gold  mine.  No  water,  however,  is  nearer  than  the  river,  hence  the  wash- 
ing can  only  be  done  in  the  rainy  season.  At  that  time  the  Mexican  popula- 
tion of  Bocuachi  (only  a  few  leagues  distant)  sally  out,  brave  the  Apaches, 
(who  generally  stay  at  home  in  the  wet  month,)  and,  with  horn  spoons  and 
wooden  bowls,  wash  enough  soil  to  replenish  their  exhausted  purses  with  lump- 
gold.  So  easily  is  it  obtained.  The  whole  soil  of  the  *  table*  is  auriferous; 
its  surface  is  literally  scarified  with  the  holes  of  excavators  after  *'  liunps.' 
Pieces  weighing  from  seven  to  ten  ounces  are  not  uncommon,  while  lumps  have 
been  found  weighing  from  one  to  two  pounds  1  With  a  systematic  working 
there  is  not  only  one  fortune  there,  but  hundreds  of  fortunes.  The  locality  is 
readily  accessible ;  every  Mexican  from  Hermosillo  and  Ures  up  to  San  Xavier 
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knows  where  it  is.  What  spirit  of  adrenture  should  lure  our  gold-seekers  to 
experiment  all  the  way  from  MesiUa  Valley  to  Eraser  River,  when  such  places 
as  that  of  Buenos  Ayres  are  open  to  *  squatter  soyereigns '  ? 

Before  leaving  this  section  of  the  State,  to  pursue  the  gold  tracery  from  San 
Bernardino  down  the  Yaqui  River,  we  will  cross  over  from  Buenos  Ayres  to 
the  San  Ignado  River  and  valley,  but  a  few  leagues  away,  and  take  a  run 
through  the  country  of  the  semi-civilized  Pa-Pagoe  Indians  in  the  vicinity  of 
Altar.  [And  here  we  may  say,  all  maps  which  «re  have  been  able  to  consult 
are  perfectly  worthless  as  guides,  none  more  so  than  Colton^s  big  book  of  maps. 
The  rivers  are  all  most  outrageously  misplaced ;  several  are  not  placed  at  alL 
The  San  Ignacio  River  on  Golton^s  *  AUas '  is  given  as  the  right  fork  of  the 
Sonora  I  and  therefore  the  Sonora  has  no  branch ;  several  large  towns  are  not 
indicated  at  all ;  the  country  north  of  parallel  thirty  degrees  is  marked  as  a 
barren  plain,  when,  with  the  exception  of  a  hundred  miles  square  in  the  ex- 
treme north-west  comer,  it  is  cut  with  mountain  ranges  and  fertQe  valleys ; 
the  port  of  Santa  Cruz  is  not  indicated,  nor  that  of  Lobos :  and  so  the  record 
of  omissions  runs.  Golton,  at  least,  should  correct  his  'Atlas,'  for  the  short- 
comings named  do  discredit  to  it  The  map  accompanying  Major  Emory's 
Report  will  aflfbrd  him  the  means  of  correcting  some  of  his  errors  of  omission.] 

The  Pa-Pagoes  are  a  brave  people,  not  given  to  warfare,  but  ever  ready  to 
fight  for  their  own.  They  are  scattered  in  villages  over  the  area  from  Hermo- 
sillo  and  Magdalena  to  Altar,  and  as  far  to  the  north  as  the  Gila  River  in 
Arizona.  Through  all  their  country  are  diggings  and  washings  in  abundance. 
The  Indians  produce  grain,  raise  cattle,  and  traffic  much  with  Mexican  traders. 
Their  life  is  one  of  industry  and  comparative  peace.  A  good  government  would 
soon  make  a  prosperous  people  out  of  them.  Those  ia  the  vicinity  of  Areitorsd, 
(ten  leagues  south  of  Sonorita,  the  most  northern  Mexican  settlement,)  number- 
ing about  one  thousand  souls,  are  gold-diggers  almost  exclusively,  as  the  land 
in  that  section  is  too  destitute  of  water  to  render  it  arable.  The  gold  obtained 
is  coarse,  but  of  good  quality.  It  exists  upon  all  hands.  A  quartz  ledge  in 
the  adjacent  mountain  chain  has  been  worked  to  a  considerable  eictent  in  times 
past,  as  the  remains  of  old  works  show.  Ten  leagues  farther  south-east,  is 
Guadalupe  Pa-Pagoe  village,  numbering  about  five  hundred  souls.  This  village 
is  very  busy  in  gold-sifting,  men,  women  and  children  being  almost  constantly 
in  the  dirt  —  digging,  punching,  pounding,  sifting,  blowing,  and  washing  — 
averaging,  with  the  rudest  imaginable  utensils,  from  one  to  five  dollars  per  day 
for  each  worker.  They  use  sticks  and  old  knives  to  dig  up  the  yielding  soil, 
through  which  the  gold  is  scattered  in  coarse  dust 

At  Soui,  four  leagues  away,  are  other  washings.  Ruins  still  standing  attest 
that  extensive  operations  were  once  there  carried  on.  South-east  from  Soui  is 
Gabona,  on  the  San  Ignacio  River,  which  loses  itself  in  the  ground  some 
seventy  miles  below.  In  the  vicinity  of  Gabona  are  five  copper-mines.  The 
village  is  a  perfect  garden,  the  whole  vicinity  teeming  with  the  products  of  the 
soil  and  with  live  stock.     It  numbers  about  five  hundred  Pa-Pagoes. 

To  the  east,  four  leagues,  is  Altar,  a  place  of  over  two  thousand  inhabitants, 
chiefly  Mexicans  and  half-breeds.    It  is  a  busy,  thriving  place  of  exchange  on 
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the  riyer  of  the  uune  name.  Liying  \a  extremely  inexpensiTe,  while  gold  is  as 
plentiftil  M  spots  on  an  old  poncho.  Fruit  and  grains  of  all  kinds  grow  with 
the  least  possible  culture.  It  is  the  huty  man^s  Arcady.  Beautifiil  B^oritas, 
fine  horses,  delidous  climate,  food  almost  for  the  asking,  good  hunting  and 
plenty  of  *  poor  derils  *  for  serrants.  Why  do  n*t  yoluptuouaness  and  laainww 
flock  to  that  ^/torf 

Five  leagues  to  the  south  is  Sienega,  a  fine  stock  ranche,  an  Indian  mission, 
and  a  good  gold*placer.  Numbers  of  persons  are  employed  there  in  punching 
and  blowing  the  soil,  with  excellent  'luck.*  Two  leagues  to  the  south-east  is 
Los  Flanos,  a  large  plain,  literally  carpeted  with  gold ;  but  so  scarce  is  water 
and  so  miserable  the  tools  used  by  the  Mexicans  and  Indians,  that,  although 
the  plain  is  known  to  possess  fabulous  riches,  it  does  not  yield  Tery  largely  at 
present  A  company  of  young  men,  with  back-bone  enough  to  'make  the  dirt 
fly,*  would  soon  turn  Los  Flanos  into  a  mint 

Proceeding  on  up  the  Altar  Riyer  are  Alaquita,  a  Tillage  of  stock-growers ; 
Atil,  Tubutama,  Sarie,  Busona  and  Agua  Caliente — all  places  of  good  repute. 
At  Sarie,  Count  Bourbon  had  arranged  with  the  Mexican  Goremment  to  settle 
with  his  colony  —  a  most  delightful  location  for  a  peaceful  colonization  —  but 
the  Count  wanted  conquest,  not  colonization,  and  therefore  was  shot  I  The 
*  Greasers  *  have  a  great  love  for  shooting  fllibusteros,  when  they  can  shoot  with 
no  danger  to  themselves ;  but  where  there  is  danger,  a  more  cowardly  set  of 
scamps  never  existed  than  the  soldiery  of  Sonora.  A  single  wild  Apache  will 
give  a  whole  squad  the  ague,  and  send  them  in  great  haste  to  their  pater  nosters 
in  the  solid  masonry  of  a  church  or  a  fort 

Forty  miles  east  of  Alameda  is  Santa  Ana,  on  the  San  Ignacio  River,  a  vil- 
lage of  six  hundred  souls.  It  is  in  the  midst  of  rich  lands.  The  river  loses 
itself  in  the  sand  but  a  short  distance  from  this  village.  Four  leagues  farther 
on  is  the  old  and  now  somewhat  worse-for-wear  city  of  Magdalena — a  place  of 
renowned  resort  for  '  the  fiuthful,'  for  here  is  the  shrine  of  the  Virgin,  and 
which  is  said  to  possess  miraculous  powers.  Pilgrims  visit  it  from  far  and 
near,  and  during  the  time  of  the  *  Feast  of  the  Virgin,'  the  roads  leading  to  the 
town,  from  all  directions,  are  crowded  with  the  penitent  —  men,  women  and 
children — on  horse-back  and  mule-back,  on  foot,  in  carts,  in  coaches,  any  way 
to  get  to  the  shrine.  For  a  certain  quantity  of  'the  needfiil,'  the  most  notori- 
ous and  reproachful  crimes  are  remitted,  and  a  year's  wrong-doings  literally  are 
all  undone  in  a  mass.  Powerful  shrine  that  1  But  it  does  not  deter  the  godless 
Apaches  from  their  bloody  work  of  human  sacrifice.  With  no  fear  of  numbers 
before  their  eyes,  and  less  fear  of  the  invisible  powers  which  hold  the  shrine  in 
their  keeping,  these  cut-throats  make  the  season  of  the  pilgrimage  a  season  of 
special  visitation.  They  lurk  in  the  mountains,  and  watching  the  passes,  cut 
off  every  soul  who  fidls  into  their  ferocious  grasp.  The  fiends  have  been  known 
to  approach  to  within  sight  of  the  church  itself  During  *  the  feast,'  notwith- 
standing its  avowedly  holy  character,  the  city  is  a  scene  of  the  wildest  merry- 
making. Horse-thieves  and  gamblers  ply  their  professions  with  unlimited  suc- 
cess ;  any  qiuuitity  of  trading  is  done  —  bargain  and  sale  of  senoritas  by  figur- 
ing seoors,  is  lively ;  wives  are  faithless  and  husbands  are  revengeful ;  so  that, 
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taken  altogether,  this  feast  of  the  Tirgin  is  a  second  edition  of  the  *  Dance  of 
Death.'    Magdalena  has  about  one  thousand  pennanent  residents. 

The  town  of  San  Ignacio,  about  five  miles  awaj,  on  the  San  Ignacio  Rirer, 
is  beautifully  located,  and  its  five  hundred  denizens  partake  somewhat  of  the 
quiet,  neat  character  of  their  place — are  very  ciyil,  agreeable  hosts.  The  coun- 
try around  is  particularly  inviting.  Two  miles  farther  on  is  Terrenati,  with  its 
population  of  five  hundred  souls,  in  a  fine  farming  range.  AboYe  this  the  riyer 
divides  into  two  prongs,  the  east  and  west  Mines  are  scattered  all  along  both 
lines.  But  this  entire  section  is  so  completely  infested  with  the  Apaches,  that 
not  only  are  mines  deserted,  but  fine  ranches  and  even  towns  are  vacated  until 
government  shall  prove  itself  powerful  enough  to  protect  its  people  from 
butchery. 

From  Magdalena  to  the  sea-port  of  Guayamas  it  is  two  hundred  and  fifty 
miles,  taking  the  main  route  through  Hermosillo.  Superb  estates  line  the  way. 
Here  and  there  are  arid  sections,  but  they  are  the  exceptions.  Peons  in  large 
numbers  are  employed  on  these  estates,  doing  the  work  of  slaves,  at  very  little 
expense  to  the  employer.  Of  these  estates  some  are  stock-ranches,  others 
grain-fiirms,  and  others  again  large  mining  interests.  At  La  Maguina,  on  the 
San  Miguel  River,  just  north  of  Hermosillo,  a  cotton-factory  was  erected  by 
Don  Inigo,  at  a  cost  of  four  hundred  thousand  dollars.  The  mill  was  a  great 
success  at  first,  being  operated  by  American  operatives,  specially  imported  for 
the  purpose.  The  Don,  thinking  his  own  countrymen  would  work  the  mill  as 
well,  with  much  saving  of  expense  for  hire,  discharged  the  Americans,  and  as  a 
consequence,  the  fine  factory  was  soon  a  wreck.  The  Mexican  lacks  the  inge- 
nuity and  energy  necessary  to  bring  success  out  of  any  enterprise  requiring 
forethought,  industry  and  perseverance. 

Near  to  La  Maguina  is  the  celebrated  *  Soldier's  Mine,'  on  the  south  branch 
of  the  San  Miguel,  in  a  chain  of  broken  hills,  which  extend  far  to  the  east, 
and  contain  more  or  less  mineral  riches  in  their  entire  length.  This  *  Soldier's 
Mine '  was  worked  in  old  Spanish  times,  and  3rielded  immense  sums.  Vast  ex- 
cavations were  made,  extensive  buildings  erected,  and  even  churches  were 
gathered  in  its  vicinity  to  feast  &t  fiiars  on  its  fertilizing  influences ;  but  all  is 
now  deserted,  and  the  stillness  of  an  old  grave  reposes  over  alL  At  San 
Miguel,  a  few  miles  above,  are  three  fiouring-mills,  churches,  etc  The  sur- 
rounding country  is  very  productive  in  grains,  grass  and  stock.       ' 

At  Chupa  Sonora,  three  leagues  above  San  Miguel,  is  a  fine  property,  one 
of  three  princely  estates  belonging  to  Sefior  Gampia,  of  Guayamas.  Only  four 
hundred  yards  distant  from  the  place  is  a  fine  mine  of  copper  and  silver  that 
never  has  been  worked.  A  mile  and  a  half  distant  is  a  noted  old  gold  and 
silver  mine,  now  known  as  the  *Bat'  Mine,  from  the  immense  numbers  of  bats 
which  swarm  in  its  long  corridors.  The  quarry  has  been  worked  upon  a 
scale  of  great  enterprise,  and  doubtless  will  be  reopened  with  success  when 
capital  and  energy  enough  can  be  again  brought  to  bear  upon  it  This  mine  is 
near  a  small  creek,  in  a  ravine  leading  up  from  the  creek. 

Two  leagues  distant,  down  this  same  creek,  toward  the  south,  is  a  lone 
mountain,  on  whose  ridge  is  a  heavy  silver  and  lead  vein.     The  ore  is  actually 
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out  at  the  Burfiuse,  and  is  yerj  eaailj  fluxed,  giring  thirty-three  per  cent  of  lend 
and  tweWe  of  silrer.    It  has  not  been  worked  for  many  years. 

One  league  from  the  Bat  Mine,  and  one  mile  south  of  the  road  to  San 
Miguel,  is  the  old  silTer  mine  ^  Los  Llanos,*  now  deserted.  It  is  said  to  be  very 
"rich,  and  is  quite  accessible.  One  mile  up  the  creek,  to  the  north,  are  the  re- 
mains of  ftimaces,  where  the  ^gambusinos*  (miners)  still  smelt  sudi  ores  as 
they  can  oontriTe  to  i^^propriate  from  the  mines  in  the  Ticinity.  The  slags  (re> 
fuse)  lying  loose  around  the  furnaces,  still  yield  a  lair  per  cent,  which  thown 
how  rich  the  ores  must  hare  been. 

Following  up  this  yalley  two  leagues,  and  at  its  head,  is  Jesus  Maria,  a  fine 
ranche,  ruined  only  a  few  years  since  by  the  Apaches.  A  mile  and  a  half 
from  it  is  the  old  *  Snakes*  Mine,*  a  rery  rich  quarry,  but  now  given  up  to  rattle- 
snakes. A  stone  flung  into  the  main  ezcavation  will  start  out  a  dozen  of  the 
^  yarmints,'  all  eager  (or  fight  One  league  south-west  of  Jesus  Maria  is  the 
old  '  AntimonisB  Mine,*  being  an  ore  of  silyer  and  antimonial  lead,  fiisible  with- 
out any  flux,  paying  about  eight  per  cent  of  silver.  This  low  per  centum  is 
made  up  in  the  inexhaustible  quantity  of  the  ore  and  in  its  ease  of  smelt  It 
offers  yery  great  inducements  to  enterprise. 

Returning  to  the  San  Miguel  Riyer,  we/will  go  up  its  yalley,  starting  from 
Santa  Ana,  slready  referred  to  as  being  on  the  road  from  Altar  to  Magdalena. 
Fiye  leagues  up  the  riyer  is  a  gap  in  the  mountain.  Two  leagues  from  the  en- 
trance of  this  gap  is  a  copper  mine.  Plenty  of  wood  and  water  are  at  hand ; 
so  are  the  Apaches,  hence  the  mine  is  unused,  although  its  ore  is  reported  to 
be  unusually  pure  and  abundant  Three  leagues  to  the  north  of  it  is  the  old 
gold  mine  called  by  the  Mexicans  *■  The  Qold  Mine  of  the  Ancients.*  So  great 
is  its  fame  for  richness,  that  Captain  Box  was  informed  it  was  a  mine  of  pure 
gold.  Although  the  Indians  were  all  oyer  and  around  the  mountain,  the  in- 
domitable ranger  resolyed  to  inspect  the  place,  and  actually  spent,  in  company 
with  only  one  companion,  fifteen  days  in  the  neighborhood.  The  mine  was 
found,  but  was  filled  with  water.  Immense  quantities  of  ore  had  eridently 
been  taken  from  it,  for  the  dirt  alone,  drawn  from  the  excayation,  filled  a  rayine 
before  it  eighty  yards  in  depth.  It  could  be  readily  drained  by  tunneling  in 
from  the  mountain  side,  when  that  yast  treasure-house  of  gold  would  be 
opened  for  operations.  The  ^  poor  ores  *  lying  outside  are  filled  with  yirgin 
gold,  and  would  yield  enough  by  smeltii^  and  precipitation  to  defray  the  ex- 
pense of  the  tunnel.  It  would,  of  course,  be  first  necessary  to  buy  ofl^  or 
otherwise  dispose  of  the  red-skins,  who  are  now  proprietors  in  general  of  that 
entire  range  of  mountains.  Captain  Box  showed  remarkable  courage  and 
tenacity  of  purpose  in  penetrating  to  the  spot 

One  mile  and  a  half  from  this  mine,  passing  along  the  summit  of  the  moun- 
tain. Captain  Box  came  upon  a  deep  canon,  in  whose  bottom  he  discoyered  a 
deserted  silrer  mine  of  good  promise. 

We  may  here  close  this  paper.  The  localities  named  in  our  data*  are  in  a 
comparatively  narrow  strip  of  country,  say  fifty  miles  broad  by  three 
hundred  in  extreme  length.  Only  a  portion  of  the  known  mines  and  diggings 
have  been  referred  to.    Doubtless  the  prying  eyes  of  good  prospectors  will  be 
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able  to  *  spot'  many  a  rich  deposit  not  yet  known  eren  to  the  Indians  or  Mexi- 
cans. Large  numbers  of  adyenturers  are,  we  learn,  moving  oyer  the  more 
settled  and  safe  portions  of  Sonora ;  but  as  yet  well-directed  enterprises 
to  secure  the  riches  of  even  the  San  Miguel  and  San  Ignacio  yalleys,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  Sonora  and  Tagui  yalleys,  are  wanting.  Possibly  with  the  re- 
cent triumph  of  the  Liberals  in  Mexico,  a  new  order  and  a  more  satisfactory 
state  of  affairs  will  reign  in  Sonora  ;  in  which  event  there  will  be  no  lack  of 
emigration  to  that  most  interesting  and  most  auriferous  portion  of  our 
continent 

In  a  future  number  we  shall  introduce  the  reader  to  the  Tagui  Valley  and 
its  tributaries.  The  record  will  be  an  entertaining  one  to  those  at  all  troubled 
with  the  fever  aurifera  :  like  one  of  Mignof  s  *  striking  *  landscapes,  it  will  be 
golden-colored,  silver-toned  and  copper-complexioned. 


ISLE^OF    CHIO 


BT    JonH  p.  BBOWX,  U.  8.  OUAOOUAV   IT   OOMBTAXTINOPLI. 

Isle  of  Chio !  Isle  of  Chio  I 
Why  this  trouble  in  my  breast  ? 

Oh  !  in  pity,  oh  I  in  pity, 
Give  me  back  its  wonted  rest 

Maid  of  Chio !  maid  of  Chio  f 
With  thy  fiice  so  sweet  and  fair. 

Well  I  know  it,  well  I  know  it, 
'T  is  my  heart  lies  buried  there. 

Isle  of  Chio  1  Isle  of  Chio  t 
Long,  long  years  have  passed  away. 

Isle  of  Chio,  isle  of  beauty. 
Since  she  led  my  heart  astray. 

Once  she  loved  me,  once  I  loved  her, 
In  the  days  of  *  long  ago,' 

Now  remembered,  now  remembered, 
With  my  bosom  full  of  woe. 

Maid  of  Chio !  maid  of  Chio ! 

All  I  ask  thee,  all  I  crave. 
From  thy  groves  of  rose  and  myrtle. 

That  you  deck  its  silent  graye. 
OreiJt  Arehipslago,  Fib.  1, 1861. 
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MARC      HALL'S     STORY. 


IT    WtLUAH    WIBT   8IU8. 


With  Popovs  Twickenham  friend,  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller,  Mr.  Marc  Hall  pos- 
geased  a  quantum  9\if,  of  self-satiafied  yanity  in  the  contemplation  of  the  more 
or  lesB  meritorioua  dauba  that  hung  in  his  little  studio. 

In  yiew  of  the  &ct  that  my  name  is  Marc  Hall,  I  fancy  I  do  nH  mince  the 
matter  very  much,  do  If 

The  time  to  which  I  am  at  present  alluding  was  only  a  few  years  ago,  when 
I  was  but  a  decade  younger  than  I  am  now ;  and  the  location  of  my  little 
studio  was  a  good  many  miles  away  fit>m  this  noisy  Gotham,  in  a  little  New- 
England  town  which  I  will  introduce  to  you  under  the  pretty  name  of  Egre- 
mont — because  that  is  not  a  bit  like  the  real  name,  which  is  still  prettier.  If 
I  were  not  such  a  distressingly  modest  fellow,  I  would  next  introduce  you  to  my 
Egremont  studio.  If  you  are  a  sensible  reader,  you  would  probably  object, 
howerer,  to  climbing  three  pairs  of  stairs  merely  to  get  under  a  sky-light  and 
yiew  a  parcel  of  the  earlier  efforts  of  a  painter  whose  best  productions,  can- 
didly, haye  been  only  so-so ;  an  Italian  pifferari,  a  street-scene  in  Venice,  a 
study  or  two  from  Nature,  some  stiff  portraits — that  was  about  alL 

Beside  being  poor  in  artistic  ability,  I  was  at  that  time  poor  in  pocket,  as 
Mrs.  Jones,  my  respected  landlady,  can  tell  you,  if  you  eyer  meet  her.  I  pre- 
sume she  still  presides  oyer  the  destinies  and  at  the  table  of  the  yery  respect- 
able boarding-house  in  Academy-street,  where  I  took  my  meals;  It  was  in 
coming  down-town  after  dinner,  one  day  in  May,  that  I  first  saw  Maggie  Lutin. 
She  was  in  trouble.  A  big  bull-dog  stood  in  her  path-way,  wagging  his  stump 
of  a  tail  solemnly  and  scrutinizing  the  young  lady  with  eyery  appearance  of 
interest  I  admired  the  dog^s  lesthetical  inclinations,  for  the  maiden  was  de- 
cidedly pretty ;  but  as  I  i^proached  she  turned  to  me,  with  her  deep  brown 
eyes  full  of  fnghtened  expression,  and  sud : 

*  Oh  1  dear,  I  wish  you  would  driye  him  away !    I  know  he  will  bite.' 

*  Oh !  he  won't  hurt  you,  little  beauty,'  said  I,  yaliantly  going  toward  the 
animal.     *  Get  out  of  the  way.  Sir  t ' 

But  the  dog  stopped  wagging  his  tail,  and  showed  his  teeth,  probably  dis- 
•  liking  the  idea  of  surrendering  his  opportunities  of  a  tete-d^tSte  to  a  riyal  so  un- 
ceremonious.    So  I  picked  up  a  little  switch  and  approached  him.     The 
maiden  screamed  her  solicitude  for  me.    Fetching  the  brute  a  smart  cut,  I  sent 
him  ululating  into  the  road. 

*  0  you  good  young  man  t  how  glad  I  am  I '  said  the  little  lady,  heaying 
a  great  sigh  of  relief;  *he  might  haye  killed  us  both.  I  hate  dogs  I '  with  in- 
tense expression. 

'  Do  you  ?    Poor  dogs !    You  don't  hate  me  ? ' 

'  No,  that  I  don't ;  you  are  different  from  a  dog.  You  don't  know  how 
grateful  I  am  to  you  for  driying  him  off;  I  would  do  any  thing  for  you.* 
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*  Would  you  f  Then  perhaps  you  will  give  me  that  pretty  rose  you  wear 
on  your  bosom.    May  I  take  it  ?  * 

*Yes.' 

'And  a  kiss  with  it r' 

Before  I  knew  what  the  repl^was,  a  pair  of  round  arms  were  about  my 
neck,  and  two  dewy  lips  pressed  mine  with  a  fervor  quite  unexpected.  I  was 
conscious  of  a  face  like  an  Italian  sun-set,  as  I  took  the  rose  and  put  it  in  my 
button-hole. 

*  What  a  pretty  rose ! '  said  I,  as  we  walked  on. 

'  Is  nH  it  sweet  ?    It  ^s  a  safrano  rose.     I  do  love  roses  so !  * 

*  Do  you  often  give  them  to  strangers  ?  * 

*  No,  Sir ;  I  neycr  did  such  a  thing  in  my  life !    I  hate  strangers  t  ^ 

*  Why,  you  have  just  given  this  to  me,  and  a  kiss  beside,  and  now  you  tell 
me  you  hate  strangers  1  * 

'  You  *re  not  a  stranger ;  do  n't  think  you  are ;  I  've  seen  you  go  by  the 
Academy  ever  so  many  times,  and  Jennie  Peck  said  you  were  an  artist,  and 
had  a  gallery  down-town.  Why,  I  know  you  f  Professor  Smith  says  you  are 
a  very  promising  yoimg  man  indeed,  and  had  talents  and  energy  and  ever  so 
many  grand  things.     Do  ydU  suppose  I  do  n't  know  you  after  that  ? ' 

'  But  I  do  n*t  know  you.' 
'*  My  name  is  Maggie  Lutin.     What  is  yours  ? ' 

'  Marc  Hall,  at  your  service.' 

*  Good-by,  Mr.  Marc  Hall ;  here  is  where  I  live.' 

*(}ood-by.  Miss  Maggie  Lutin.  May  we  meet  agaim  since  wo  are  not 
strangers.'  ^ 

And  my  merry  companion  tripped  up  the  gaiden-walk  and  entered  the 
house. 

I  put  the  safrano  rose  in  a  broken  tea-cup,  with  water.  It  was  a  very 
pretty  rose,  and  she  was  a  very  pretty  girl.  She  has  never  since  been  sepa- 
rated, in  my  mind,  from  the  memory  of  safrano  roses. 

Maggie  Lutin  was  not  more  than  thirteen  years  old  then.  She  attended  the 
Academy  and  boarded  with  an  uncle  in  Egremont  Her  parents  lived  in  May- 
ville,  a  village  in  the  next  county.  She  was  of  that  class  of  beauty  which  irre- 
sistibly reminds  you  of  a  kitten  —  soft,  velvety,  playful^  sly — with  brown 
eyes,  in  whose  deep  well  passion  and  merriment  seemed  to  be  ever  at  war ; 
with  chestnut  hair,  and  rich,  smooth  skin.  I  have  her  portrait  just  as  I  knew 
her  first,  in  an  Arcadian  sketch  that  I  did  five  years  ago.     It  is  not  for  sale. 

That  I  may  stand  *  right  on  the  record'  with  my  reader,  it  may  be  well 
enough  to  say,  enpauant,  that  my  own  age  was  twenty-three,  and  that — well, 
I  need  n't  sketch  myself  after  all,  for  now  I  think  of  it,  my  blushes  are  spared 
by  an  extract  fit>m  a  letter  that  I  have  in  my  pocket,  a  letter  from  my  only 
sister,  a  comely  matron  of  thirty-five,  mother  of  four  children,  and  who  sees  fit 
to  write : 

*  Marc,  I  am  almost  ready  to  read  you  a  severe  lecture  on  the  subject  of 
matrimony.  Several  times  I  have  thought  that  I  saw  indications  in  you  of  an 
approach  to  the  path  that  leads  out  of  the  selfish  land  of  celibacy  which  you 
still  persist  in  inhabiting.    0  my  brother  t  are  you  going  to  be  an  old  bache- 
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lor? — that  18,  t^retU  old  bachelor;  you  are  thirtj-three  now.  I  remember, 
Marc,  ten  years  ago,  when  you  wrote  me  a  letter  about  that  'little  kitten,'  as 
you  called  her,  who  gave  you  a  kiss  and  a  rose  in  the  street,  whoi  yoa  wen 
a  poor  boy  in  Egremont.  I  thought  then  that  you  were  quite  man  enoagh  to 
become  a  husband,  for  though  so  youngs  you  had  the  look  of  a  man  of  twenty- 
eight  ;  tall,  handsome,  with  your  large  eyes,  and  the  clustering  masses  of  cori- 
ing  black  hair  shading  your  high  forehead ;  and  your  orphaned  position  tnd 
consciousness  of  ability  to  win  an  independent  position  only  by  your  own 
talent  and  industry,  had  given  *  lines  of  thought '  to  your  ezpressiTe  features. 
Tou  seemed  quite  enamored  for  a  while  of  the  young  lady  at  the  Acadonj, 
and  I  trusted  a  good  result  from  the  attachment  But  you  suddenly  omitted 
mention  of  her  in  your  letters,  though  you  nerer  told  me  why.  Was  the  loTe 
all  on  your  side,  Marc  ?  Did  you  propose,  and  were  you  rejected  ?  Or  what 
is  the  key  to  the  mystery  ?  And  what  became  of  your  mad-cap  M^e 
Lutin  ?  * 

What  became  of  her  f  Ah  I  Kose,  my  sister,  you  will  learn  if  you  read  my 
little  story  to  the  end.    Let  us  go  back. 

I  went  on  my  way  to  my  little  work-shop.  Maggie  had  called  it  a  '  gallery/ 
Grand  name  for  my  little  garret  comer !  I  arranged  the  colors  carefully  on  my 
palette  and  worked  industriously  all  day  on  a  moon-light  scene,  to  the  neglect 
of  a  portrait  waiting  to  receive  its  finishing  touches.  That  melancholy  moon- 
light scene  remains  among  my  treasures  to  this  hour,  with  its  absurd  yellow 
ochre  rays  and  white-lead  orb  of  night.  Pity  the  lover  that  has  ever  since 
roamed  under  such  a  moon  I 

It  chanced — very  agreeably,  I  may  say  —  that  Maggie  was  usually  retom- 
ing  home,  with  her  books  on  her  arm,  when  I  was  going  down-town  after 
dinner,  often  after  that  I  always  carried  the  books  for  her,  and  received  as 
my  invariable  reward  for  that  service,  when  we  reached  her  uncle's  gate,  a 
safrano  rose  which  Maggie  wore  on  her  bosom.  These  walks  were  the  light  of 
my  new  life,  looked  forward  to  each  day  with  increasingly  pleasurable  antici- 
pation ;  and  that  was  sure  to  be  a  blue  afternoon  for  me,  when  merry  Maggie 
Lutin  did  not  sally  forth  from  the  Academy-gate  as  I  pasded  by. 

I  took  an  unwonted  interest  in  the  school-life  of  a  young  lady  at  the 
Academy.  She  was  an  enthusiastic  student  I  was  very  often  surprised  at 
the  indications  of  a  rich  mind  under  that  playful  exterior. 

Ah  1  it  was  many  a  month  ere  I  learned  Maggie  Lutin  as  she  was  ;  the 
strange  contrarieties  and  sweet  inconsistencies  that  made  up  her  musical  being ; 
the  depth  of  soul  and  the  strength  of  passion  that  lay  hidden  under  the  rippling, 
sparkling  surface-life  that  the  casual  observer  only  beheld,  and  which  bour- 
geoned into  the  full  glory  of  its  beauty  when  she  reached  her  sixteenth  year. 
She  was  scarcely  more  conscious  of  her  own  real  nature  than  mysel£  What 
she  was,  she  was  perfectly  naturally.  Self-culture  she  had  never  essayed.  Of 
physical  health  and  exuberance  of  spirit  she  was  a  veritype ;  her  actions  were 
almost  as  involuntary  and  as  unrestrained  as  the  fall  of  a  cascade. 

*  Marc  Hall,  you  are  very  dear  to  me  I  *  she  said  one  evening  as  we  sat  by 
the  liver-side  watching  the  moon-light  on  the  waters.    She  bad  been  looking 
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up  into  my  eyes,  as  I  idly  degcanted  on  the  beauties  of  earth  and  sky  before 
us,  and  these  words,  uttered  with  an  intensity  of  expression  amounting  almost 
to  a  cry  of  pain,  startled  me.  She  fixed  on  mine  her  dewy  lips  and  drew  me 
to  her  breast ;  then  poured  forth  her  soul  in  words  of  wonderful  beauty,  while 
her  voice  sank  to  a  cadence  sweeter  than  the  notes  of  seolian  kissed  by  zephyrs. 
I  was  voiceless ;  but  she  knew  I  was  so  only  because  such  joy  as  fiUed  my 
heart  would  not  be  told  in  words. 

We  walked  home  in  silence.  When  we  parted,  she  gave  me  the  safrano 
rose  on  her  bosom,  saying:  *Marc,  we  have  loved  these  roses;  let  us  make 
them  our  sweetest  messenger.  When  I  give  you  one  again,  it  must  tell  you 
that  I  am  to  be  your  bride  within  the  month  in  which  it  is  given.* 

Months  passed  by,  and  our  love  ripened  into  such  perfect  communion  of 
spirit  as  will  never  be  mine  again  in  this  life.  Maggie  was  absent  from  Egre* 
mont  only  during  the  vacations  between  the  sessions  of  school,  and  then  we 
exchanged  letters  fi:^uently — letters  full  of  love.  How  can  I  look  back  on  the 
incidents  which  I  have  yet  to  pen  and  forget  words  like  these,  that  came 
throbbing  back  to  me  after  our  first  parting : 

*  You  may  change,  Marc ;  this  world  is  full  of  changes,  (yet  I  pray  God  you 
may  not,)  and  still  I  shall  bear  in  my  heart  the  memory  of  you  as  you  were 
when  I  knew  you  first.  If  your  heart  should  become  cold,  (as  may  it  never  I) 
I  shall  still  have  the  sweet  memory  of  its  early  warmth.  Should  you  become 
world-wise,  and  society-polished,  and  hardened  into  a  marble  propriety  by  the 
conventionalities  and  hollow  mockeries  of  life,  I  shall  still  remember  you  as 
you  were.  It  will  be  then  as  if  you  were  dead^  (for  then  you  would  be  dead  to 
mty)  but  the  memory  of  your  honest  frankness,  your  true  heart,  your  noble 
generosity  and  love,  will  remain  ever  with  me. 

*  The  moon  and  stars  that  we  love  so  well  shall  be  carrier-doves  between 
us.  Marc.  They  shall  look  down  upon  us  with  their  gentle  eyes,  and  whisper : 
*  God  is  love.' 

'Tes,  Gon  is  love.  He  loves  the  good,  the  noble  and  the  refined — hence 
He  loves  you  1 

*  Good-by !  maooik  l — : 

*  This  world  is  full  of  changes.'  Ah  I  poor  girl,  it  has  been  indeed  a  world 
of  change  to  you  and  me,  but  especially  to  you,  since  we  lived  and  loved  in 
quiet  Egremont. 

Maggie  was  nineteen  when  she  bade  final  farewell  to  Egremont  The  occa- 
sion was  signalized  by  a  party  in  the  evening,  at  the  house  of  her  uncle.  My 
love  was  queenly  that  night ;  her  dress  a  plain  robe  of  white  silk ;  her  white 
bosom  made  whiter  by  the  burden  of  a  safrano  rose  of  remarkable  beauty  and 
fragrance. 

About  eleven  o'clock  in  the  evening  I  began  to  weary  of  the  flitting  butter- 
flies and  chasing  youths,  and  so  retired  quietly  to  one  of  the  windows  leading 
out  upon  the  balcony,  where  I  stood  half  in  the  shade.  Maggie  joined  me  pre- 
sently, and  I  was  about  to  draw  her  out  to  a  seat  on  the  quiet  balcony,  when  a 
young  man  came  to  her  and  solicited  the  pleasure  of  her  hand  for  the  dance. 
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She  consented,  and  whispered  to  me  u  she  went  away :  *  It  is  Mr.  Louis, 
Marc ;  how  can  I  reftise  him  f ' 

And  who  was  Mr.  Louis  ?  A  fine-looking  fellow,  wearing  a  heayy  mustache, 
and  attired  generally  in  the  hei^t  of  la  tnode,  A  lady's  man ;  with  ezpresstre 
black  eyes  and  soft  palms  —  the  prime  ministers  of  flirtation. 

And  why  could  she  not  refuse  him  !  I  confess  I  was  a  little  piqued,  and 
withdrew  myself  to  an  arm-chair  on  the  balcony,  where  like  a  fool  I  nursed  my 
Taxation  to  keep  it  alive. 

A  soft  hand  touched  mine,  as  I  sat  with  my  head  thrown  back  and  my  eyes 
dosed,  and  then  as  I  opened  them  Maggie's  red  lips  pressed  my  fingers. 

*  You  perceive  I  am  kneeling  at  your  feet,  my  sleepy  cavalier,'  she  said. 
Had  I  suddenly  been  transformed  into  a  brute,  that  I  should  growl  forth  as 

I  did :  *  Pray  do  n't  trouble  yourself;  Mr.  Louis  may  want  you  for  the  next 
quadrille.' 

She  gazed  at  me  like  a  startled  (awn,  and  then  dropping  my  hand,  was 
moving  away. 

*  Maggie,  forgive  me  1 '  I  cried. 
She  turned  to  me. 

'I  was  jesting,  Maggie;  you  know  my  love.  Give  me  the  rose  on  your 
bosom,  in  proof  that  I  am  pardoned.' 

She  made  no  reply,  but  took  the  rose  fix>m  her  bosom.  I  extended  my 
hand  eagerly.  She  did  not  give  it  to  me,  but  picked  it  to  pieces,  and  scat- 
tered the  debris  on  the  floor  as  she  entered  the  parlor  again.  A  minute 
later  I  followed  her.  She  was  conversing  with  Louis.  I  bowed  and  left  the 
house. 

As  I  was  going  to  my  studio  the  next  morning,  at  a  somewhat  later  hour,  I 
cogitated  as  to  whether  or  not  I  should  call  and  bid  Maggie  good  by,  for  I  knew 
she  was  going  home  that  day.  I  had  just  remarked  to  myself^  in  an  under-tone, 
words  to  the  effect  that  because  I  had  matfe  a  bear  of  myself  once,  it  was  by 
no  means  necessary  that  I  should  continue  that  line  of  conduct,  and  make  a 
mule  of  myself  beside :  in  short,  had  just  concluded  to  drop  my  boyish  folly  at 
once,  and  call  on  Maggie  like  a  man,  and  say  an  honest,  hearty  adieu  to  her. 
When  approaching  her  uncle's  residence  and  looking  up  the  garden-walk,  I 
saw  this  fellow  Louis  standing  in  the  path-way. 

Maggie  was  with  him,  and  her  hand  was  in  his  I 

I  paused  involuntarily  at  the  gate.  She  saw  me,  and  in  a  surprised, 
pleased  way,  exclaimed,  *  0  Marc  1 '  and  withdrawing  her  hand  from  his,  ran 
toward  me. 

Will  some  subtle  analyst  of  human  impulses  tell  me  why  I  turned  from  her 
with  a  look  of  hatred  and  walked  scornfully  away,  when  I  loved  her  so  f  As  I 
look  back  on  that  moment,  I  ask  Gton  not  to  curse  me  utterly  for  the  weakness, 
nay  the  base  unmanliness  of  my  behavior.  And  I  wonder  that  I  could  have 
been  so  blind  as  not  have  seen  that  her  movement  toward  me  was  the  natural 
loving  impulse  of  a  heart  whose  artlessness  and  trust  I  knew  fiill  well ;  that 
the  withdrawing  of  her  hand  from  his  was  not  the  act  of  detected  fiuthlessness, 
but  the  simple  movement  which  always  follows  a  shaking  of  hands  at  a  mom- 
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ing  meeting ;  that  the  picking  to  pieces  of  the  rose  last  night  was  the  only  act 
consonant  with  a  nature  like  hers,  after  she  had  heen  wounded  and  insulted  in 
the  way  she  had  hy  my  unmanly  remark.  But  Marc  Hall  then,  with  the  in- 
sensible semi-tyranny  of  a  favored  and  jealous  loyer,  united  to  the  keenly  sus- 
picions pride  of  a  penniless  artist  whose  future  shone  with  golden  visions,  was 
a  different  person  from  the  Marc  Hall  who  tells  this  story,  with  the  pride  all 
gone,  with  the  golden  visions  toned  by  the  sober  coloring  of  some  experience, 
with  the  lover's  heart  still,  but  none  of  the  lover's  privileges  nor  jealousies, 
with  some  gray  hairs  in  his  once  black  curls,  and  some  wrinkles  on  his 
browned  face.  Four  years  are  but  a  heart-beat  in  many  a  life.  They  are  with 
me  themselves  a  life. 

In  the  afternoon  of  that  day  a  rap  was  heard  at  my  door.  I  said,  *  Come 
in  I '  and  this  man  Louis  entered. 

*  Afternoon,  Mr.  Hall ;  my  card — Louis ;  saw  you  this  morning  up  at  Cap- 
tain Lutin's.  Captain's  old  friend  of  my  deceased  father.  Excuse  me  for  in- 
troducing myself.  Captain  told  me  you  would  n't  mind  me  at  all.  Got  a  little 
Job  for  you.  Egad,  pretty  thing  that  you  're  on  now.  Captain  said  you  did 
'em  up  well.' 

*  I  'm  obliged  to  the  Captain  for  his  compliments,'  said  I,  amused  at  the  fel- 
low's volubility ;  *  also  to  you  for  your  visit  You  were  in  the  Captain's  door- 
yard  this  morning  as  I  passed.' 

*  Yes,  just  came  in ;  shaking  hands  with  that  pretty  niece  of  his.  Gay  girl. 
You  're  acquainted  with  her.' 

*  We  have  seen  each  other  occasionally,'  said  I,  *  are  you  much  acquainted  ?  V 
I  was  very  busy  doing  nothing  with  a  brush  and  a  bit  of  ultra-marine  on  a 

corner  of  my  sky. 

'  Oh  I  well,  not  much,  you  know ;  used  to  know  her  when  she  was  a  little 
thing  in  short  frocks.  Quite  surprised  to  find  her  grown  into  such  a  hand- 
some girl  when  I  met  her  at  the  Captain's  last  night.  Mean  to  know  her  bet- 
ter ;  quite  a  fancy  for  that  style  of  woman :  good  shape,  you  know ;  good  eye ; 
walks  well ;  go^  a  taking  way ;  knew  me  like  a  book  the  first  thing  last  night, 
without  any  introduction.  Came  over  and  shook  hands  as  jolly  as  you  please, 
soon 's  I  came  in  with  the  Captain.  Thought  she  'd  forget  a  fellow ;  you  see  I 
do  n't  look 's  I  did  'fore  I  went  abroad.    Ever  abroad  ? ' 

*  I  spent  a  winter  in  Paris  before  the  death  of  my  parents,  when  I  was  a 
student' 

*  Ah  I  do  n't  say  so !  Some  gay  girls  in  Paris.  Used  to  have  a  little  piece 
of  my  own  over  there ;  grisette,  you  know.  Great  style,  some  of 'em ;  mighty 
taking  ways ;  think  so  ? ' 

*  I  limited  my  Parisian  acquaintance  to  a  very  small  circle,  and  assure  you 
that  experimentally  I  know  nothing  of  the  grisettes  of  Paris  or  their  taking 
ways.' 

*•  Oh !  hah  I     Bon !    Moral  dodge ;  goes  down  with  some ;  excuse  me!    I 
see  you ;  do  to  say  so,  now  you  're  quietly  settled.     Goes  down  with  these 
rustics ;  do  it  myself,  outside.    But  I  say,  old  boy,  you  can't  shove  that  off 
on  me ;  been  there  myselfl    But  mum 's  the  word,  if  you  say  so.' 
VOL.  Lvn.  39 
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'  If  you  have  any  order  to  leave  with  me,  Mr.  Louis,*  I  said  with  a  feeling 
of  disgust  and  an  aching  to  kick  my  guest  down  the  stairway,  *you  can  leare 
it,  and  I  will  bid  you  good  afternoon.' 

And  I  arose  from  my  seat 

*'  Oh  I  excuse  me,  Hall ;  I  *m  boring  you.  See  you  again  about  that  En- 
gagement   Afternoon.* 

He  was  gone. 

A  friend  of  the  family ;  an  acquaintance  of  her  childhood.  Fool  that  I  waa^ 
not  to  have  made  the  single  inquiry  that  would  have  told  me  this.  But  was  it 
too  late  now,  to  remedy  all  ? 

A  letter  which  she  left  for  me  at  the  village  post-office  before  she  went 
away,  told  me  that  it  was  too  late.     It  contained  only  the  words  following : 

'  You  have  changed.  I  shall  remember  you  as  you  were,  as  you  can  never 
be  again. 

'  Our  love  is  ended.    Henceforth  we  are  acquaintances. 

*  On  Monday  next,  be  so  kind  as  to  call  at  my  uncle's  in  Egremont  My 
aunt  will  return  you  all  your  letters,  and  you  will  leave  her  mine. 

*  The  safrano  rose  can  never  be  yours.* 

My  resolve  was  taken  in  an  instant  That  night  should  see  me  at  her 
father's  house  in  Mayville.  It  was  but  twenty«five  miles  away,  and  it  was  now 
but  four  o^ clock  in  the  afternoon.  I  went  directly  to  a  livery-stable,  and  at 
eight  o'clock  in  the  evening  I  drew  rein  at  her  father's  door. 

The  servant  seated  me  in  the  richly-furnished  parlor,  and  retired  with  my 
name.     In  ten  minutes  a  slip  of  paper  was  handed  me,  and  on  it  was  written : 

'  I  will  not  see  you,  nor  hear  your  explanation.  I  know  all  you  would  say. 
Nothing  can  make  you  what  you  once  were.  I  do  not  love  you.  Tour  errand 
is  to  explain ;  to  palliate ;  perhaps  to  pray  for  foigiveness.  Well,  I  foxgive 
you,  and  will  forget  the  words  you  have  said,  even  the  look  of  hate  you  have 
given  me.  The  Marc  Hall  I  love  and  trust  could  never  have  looked  upon  me 
thus.     He  is  dead ;  for  Am  suecMsor  I  have  only  feelings  of  indifference.' 

My  horse  found  his  own  way  back  to  Egremont  through  the  darkness  of 
that  weary  night  I  was  busy  with  thought ;  endeavoring  as  calmly  as  I  could 
to  satisfy  myself  that  it  was  no  matter ;  that  Maggie,  instead  of  being  the  sin- 
gularly artless,  confiding,  passionate  creature  I  had  thought  her,  was  a  con- 
summate and  heartless  actress ;  that  she  had  played  her  comedy  to  the  end, 
and  made  her  exit  with  faculties  sharpened  for  a  new  rehearsal  of  her  part 
with  another  Romeo,  that  Romeo  Louis ;  that  to  lament  this  natural  and  inevi- 
table falling  of  the  curtain  were  like  lamenting  that  I  had  discovered  the 
venom  of  a  viper  before  it  had  poisoned  my  blood  beyond  cure.  It  is  possible 
the  wise  reader  has  formed  these  very  conclusions.  As  for  me,  the  result  of 
my  reasoning  returned  unwaveringly  to  this  point :  I  had  lost  her ;  lost  her 
irrecoverably ;  lost  her,  and  was  myself  alone  to  blame. 

Months  passed  away,  and  my  solace  was  my  art  Louis  called  on  me  oc- 
casionally, and  I  received  his  visits  as  those  of  a  moneyed  patron.  He  gave 
me  an  order  to  paint  him  a  portrait  from  a  miniature,  and  I  executed  it  with 
care,  and  to  his  unbounded  satisfaction.    It  was  the  portrait  of  a  Parisian 
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grisette.  He  paid  me  liberally  for  my  work,  and  I  should  have  been  a  fool  to 
quarrel  with  him.  The  matter  of  daily  bread  quite  overshadowed  any  desire 
of  revenge  I  might  in  weak  moments  entertain.  I  learned  to  loathe  him  with 
all  my  heart,  for  he  exhibited  to  me  without  reserve  the  utter  rottenness  and 
vileness  of  his  moral  nature.  He  was  a  libertine,  a  drunkard  and  a  gambler ; 
yet  he  was  heir  to  great  wealth,  and  moved  in  the  first  circles  of  society.  His 
family  had  always  occupied  a  high  position  in  the  county,  and  though  many 
shook  their  heads  at  his  erratic  ways,  yet  none  presumed  to  deny  him  the 
homage  and  respect  which  wealth  commands.  Is  it  not  so  every  where  in 
America? 

None  welcomed  him  more  cordially  than  the  Lutins  of  Mayville.  Maggie 
had  three  sisters  older  than  herself  all  unmarried  ;  and  the  pride  of  the  family 
£Eir  out-ran  the  income  of  its  head,  who,  though  possessing  property,  was  care- 
less in  business,  and  the  common  prey  of  many  dishonest  men.  Louis,  as  I 
have  said,  had  a  handsome  person,  an  air  of  refinement,  and  the  smooth  arts 
of  a  man  learned  in  intrigue.  These  recommended  him  to  the  confiding  and 
artless  Maggie,  and  it  did  not  surprise  me  to  learn,  as  I  eventually  did,  that  he 
was  an  accepted  suitor  for  her  hand.  The  intelligence  was  painful  to  me, 
knowing  the  character  of  the  man  as  I  did ;  and  though  not  imexpected,  it 
served  to  decide  an  indefinite  purpose  I  had  long  entertained,  of  seeing  Maggie, 
and  putting  her  on  her  guard.  I  did  not  pause  to  consider  the  propriety  of 
this  action,  nor  its  probable  failure  to  accomplish  any  good ;  I  merely  viewed  it 
as  a  duty  incumbent  on  me  to  discharge ;  manly  and  humane,  even  though  of 
doubtful  result  I  said  to  myself  that  I  would  not  fail  to  caution  an  enemy 
against  crossing  a  rotten  bridge,  even  though  I  knew  he  would  not  heed  me, 
and  would  be  thrown  the  next  moment  into  the  dark  current 

So  I  went  to  Mayville,  and  to  the  Lutin  residence,  and  gave  the  servant  a 
note  for  Miss  Maggie  Lutin,  which  said : 

*  Mr.  Marc  Hall,  of  Egremont,  desires  to  say  to  Miss  Lutin  a  word  impor- 
tant to  her.  He  would  state  that  it  has  no  relation  to  himself,  but  is  of  vital 
consequence  to  Miss  L.  He  will  call  at  three  o*clock  this  afternoon,  and  say 
what  he  wishes  to  say,  either  to  her  alone,  or  in  the  presence  of  another.* 

At  three  o'clock  I  called,  and  was  ushered  into  the  presence  of  my  former 
love,  and — Louis ! 

*  How  are  you,  Hall  ?  glad  to  see  you ;  sit  down  I  Mi^e  showed  me  your 
note ;  happened  to  be  here  to  dinner.  Really,  quite  excited  to  know  what 's  it 
all  about    Nothing  serious,  we  hope.' 

*  My  business,  Miss  Lutin,'  I  said,  without  deigning  to  notice  the  fellow  who 
addressed  me,  *  is  with  you.  I  am  come  to  inform  you,  in  pity  for  a  fellow- 
being  menaced  by  danger,  that  you  are  putting  your  daily  trust  in  a  gambler, 
a  drunkard  and  a  libertine.' 

The  change  that  came  over  the  countenance  of  Louis  as  I  said  these  words, 
was  fearful.    Pallid  with  rage,  with  a  husky  but  vehement  voice,  he  demanded : 

'And  who  are  you  that  should  presimie  to  sit  in  judgment  on  my  charac- 
ter, and  dare  to  insult  this  lady  by  pronouncing  your  damnable  lies  in  her 
presence  ? ' 
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'  Since  you  Mk  me,'  said  I,  *yoa  ehtll  be  &Yored  with  «  reply.  I  am  the 
man  whom  you  have  pennitted,  nay,  forced,  to  read  your  TiUainoua  heart  ■»  a 
page  laid  open  before  him  ;  the  n}an  to  whom  you  have  boasted  of  your  in- 
trigues with  women  of  the  town ;  and  who  defies  your  rage.' 

*This  must  end,*  said  Maggie  addressing  me  with  colorless  lips ;  ^  your  laa* 
guage,  Mr.  Hall,  is  that  of  hatred  and  revenge,  and  I  will  not  hear  more  of  it ; 
you  insult  myself  and  defiune  my  future  husband  by  your  words.* 

*  Miss  Lutin,'  said  I,  ^  I  did  not  court  a  collision  with  this  man,  though  Goo 
knows  I  had  no  personal  fear  of  it ;  I  would  have  warned  yon  earnestly  of 
your  danger,  and  gone  my  way  in  peace.  Tou  hare  brought  me  into  his  pres- 
ence ;  I  haye  discharged  my  duty ;  I  hare  no  desire  to  prolong  the  interview. 
Weigh  my  words,  I  implore  you,  and  guard  yourself  against  the  insidious  fas- 
cination which  is  shared  alike  by  the  eye  of  the  serpent  and  thai  of  the  prac- 
tised libertine.* 

I  bowed  and  departed. 

Now  there  came  into  my  heart  a  feeling  of  peace  and  repose  sudi  as  had 
not  there  abided  in  many  a  day.  I  felt  that  here  ended  my  history  as  con- 
nected with  Maggie  Lutin.  Henceforth  I  was  the  artist ;  the  past  was  an  un- 
pleasant dream  through  which  I  had  passed  unharmed,  and  which  I  was  now 
at  liberty  to  forget 

I  should  haye  mentioned,  that  before  going  to  Mayrille  I  had  made  my 
plans  for  bidding  Egremont  a  final  &rewelL  New-York  was  henceforth  to  be 
my  residence.  If  I  had  remained  in  Egremont,  no  doubt  the  performance  of  the 
duty  now  discharged  would  have  been  indefinitely  delayed.  But  now  I  was 
going  to  enter  a  new  world,  and  it  was  fitting  that  this  act  of  mercy  to  one  I 
had  once  cherished  as  my  own  should  end  my  career  in  the  locality  where  the 
prerious  course  of  this  history  had  lain. 

The  news  came  to  me  soon  after  I  had  become  established  in  New-Tork, 
that  Miss  Maggie  Lutin  and  one  of  her  sisters  had  gone  on  a  tour  to  the  South 
and  Europe,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Louis.  This  I  supposed  to  be  the  wedding- 
tour,  and  80  forgot  it  with  the  rest,  and  gave  myself  up  to  the  pursuit  of  the 
path  I  had  marked  out  in  life.  I  became  the  most  zealous  of  students  and  the 
most  industrious  of  artists,  and  met  with  a  success  entirely  satisfiMrtory  to  my 
modest  ambition.    So  three  years  passed. 

As  all  the  world  knows,  we  artists  are  apt  to  quit  the  city  whenever  the 
fancy  seizes  us,  and  plunge  into  the  luxuriance  of  Nature  in  ^e  country.  I 
had  returned  from  a  few  weeks  straddling  the  mountains  of  Vermont,  early  in 
September,  and  was  now  busily  engaged  on  the  picture  that  I  confidently  ex^ 
pect  to  be  the  realization  of  certain  dreams  hitherto  private,  provided  they  give 
it  a  good  light  at  the  Academy.  One  golden  October  day  lured  me  away  firom 
my  work,  and  sent  me  up  the  Hudson  in  one  of  the  morning  boats.  After  a 
day  spent  in  rambling  and  sketching  among  those  beautiful  hills  that  overiook 
the  Tappaan  Zee  on  the  west,  I  returned  late,  by  rail-road  fix>m  Tarrytown. 
The  train  reached  the  city  after  mid-night,  and  I  started  to  walk  up  through 
Chambers-street  and  Broadway  to  my  boarding-place  in  Bleecker-street  As  I 
crossed  Canal-street,  I  met  a  female  who  accosted  me.    There  was  nothing 
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unusual  in  her  words ;  but  they  were  uttered  in  a  faint,  tunid  tone,  quite 
foreign  to  the  lips  of  the  brazen  creatures  who  nightly  flaunt  beneath  the  gas- 
light, pursuing  their  loathsome  trade.     I  paused,  and  turned  to  the  woman. 

She  uttered  my  name ! 

The  voice  was  like  the  spectre  of  the  voice  that,  six  years  ago,  had  said  to 
me :  *  Good  by,  Mr.  Marc  Hall ;  here  is  where  I  live ! ' 

The  woman  had  swooned  at  my  feet 

I  called  to  a  policeman  who  was  passing,  across  the  way,  and  he  came  up. 

'What's  the  row?'  said  he ;  *  woman  drunk,  eh  ?    Get  up,  herel ' 

*■  Gently,  if  you  please,'  said  I,  '  the  woman  has  fkinted.' 

Then  in  a  few  words  I  laid  the  whole  case  before  him. 

'  Help  me  to  take  her  into  the  hotel  over  the  way,  my  good  fellow,'  I  said, 
*  and  I  '11  see  that  she 's  taken  care  o£' 

And  in  a  few  minutes  the  form  of  what  was  left  of  *  mad-cap  Maggie  Lutin' 
was  resting  on  a  sofa  in  a  parlor  of  the  hotel,  while  I  bathed  her  forehead  with 
water,  telling  the  night-clerk  it  was  unnecessary  to  disturb  any  of  the  servants 
at  this  hour.     He  knew  me,  and  made  no  objections  to  doing  as  I  desired. 

The  poor  girl  revived  in  a  moment,  and  opened  her  eyes. 

*  Marc  Hall,'  were  the  first  words  she  uttered,  *  you  told  me  the  truth.  Oh ! 
that  I  had  believed  you  I ' 

An  hour  later  I  had  learned  her  whole  story.  There  was  nothing  about  it 
that  surprised  me.  She  had  trusted  him ;  he  had  deceived  her.  She  had  fol- 
lowed him  to  this  city ;  he  had  placed  her  with  a  female  *  firiend'  to  board,  and 
from  this  woman  she  to-night  had  learned  her  &te :  to  starve  or  go  upon  the 
street  Hoiu*  after  hour  she  had  wandered  to-and-fro,  and  finally,  in  a  moment 
of  desperation,  had  accosted  the  man  she  met    That  man  was  Marc  HalL 

The  next  day  I  returned  the  broken-hearted  girl  to  her  parents. 

A  week  ago  to-day,  I  returned  fi-om  Mayville,  bringing  with  me  a  safiimo 
rose  which  I  had  plucked  from  a  grave  in  the  old  church-yard.  At  the  head 
of  the  grave  was  a  plain  stone,  on  which  I  read : 

iH«0fli<    Itttt  It: 

Aged  28  jeors. 

Lvr  him  take  the  safrano  rose  from  my  bosom  who  can  say : 

'  I  loved  her ;  she  turned  firom  me :  I  warned  her ; 

she  defied  me :  I  forgive  her.' 

'  0  Lord  !  Thou  hast  seen  my  wrong ;  judge  Teou  my  cause.' — Lambntations  8 :  69. 

Alas !  poor  Maggie  t  For  all  wherein  you  did  me  wrong,  heartily  I  forgive 
you ;  and  may  that  God  give  ms  forgiveness  who  said :  ^Be  slow  to  speak^  slow 
to  wratA.^    Against  Him  have  I  sinned. 

A  withered  safrano  rose  is  in  the  vase  in  my  window. 
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THE      SEA. 
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Tbsri  IB  A  beauty  by  the  hearing  sea, 

When  the  great  wayee  dash  with  tumultuoos  shock. 
And  the  old  billows  rise  ap  hoarily 

Against  some  ancient  rock, 
Which  frowns  aboye  their  dashing  gaont  and  bare, 

While  foamy  riTulets  course  down  its  side, 
And  the  dark  sea-weed,  like  long  waving  hair, 

Floats  on  the  rising  tide : 

A  beauty,  when  the  storms  of  winter  rare 

And  tear  the  foam-crests  from  the  angry  sea, 
Hurl  sheets  of  sleet  down  on  the  hissing  wave, 

Which  gurgles  angrily ; 
Howl  fiercer  winds  round  the  dismantled  bark. 

Drown  the  weak  cries  which  feebly  pray  for  aid, 
PQe  higher  storm-wares  in  the  tempest  dark, 

While  man  bows  down,  afraid  1 

A  beauty,  when  at  dose  of  summer  day 

A  golden  mist  sufflises  all  the  air, 
And  the  young  wares  in  playful  dallianoe  lay 

Their  curling  auburn  hair 
On  the  white  bosom  of  the  snowy  beach 

And  sing  a  lore-song  in  soft  minstrelsy 
To  the  young  shore-flowers  which  beyond  their  reach 

Bend  down  orer  the  sea. 

A  beauty,  when  the  noon-tide  sun  is  high 

To  float  alone  upon  the  glassy  sea. 
Which  by  an  influence  from  the  far-off  sky 

Undulates  wearily. 
All  perfect  calm  save  that  unceasing  motion, 

The  constant  throbbing  of  a  troubled  breast ; 
The  great  heart-beating  of  the  mighty  ocean, 

Beating  e^en  in  its  rest 

There  is  a  beauty  in  the  midnight  hoiu*, 
When  ripples  soft  the  glistening  pebbles  lave ; 

And  the  full  moon  shines  with  a  two-fold  power. 
Reflected  in  the  ware. 
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No  fleecy  cloud  across  the  hearen's  zone, 

No  rufSing  ripple  on  the  ocean  cakn ; 
Silence,  earth  lists  tV  angelic  choir  intone 

Some  mighty  psalm. 

0  glorious  beauty  of  the  eternal  sea ! 

In  every  mood,  in  every  phase  sublime ; 
To  muse  in  thy  great  presence  carries  me 

To  the  far  verge  of  time. 
Thou  art  unchanged,  while  nations  and  their  deeds 

Have  to  oblivion  sunk,  and  thus  shalt  be, 
'Mid  constant  change  of  nations,  laws  and  creeds. 

Unto  eternity. 


A    GLIMPSE    OF    INDIAN    WARFARE. 

AN     AUTHENTIC      SKETCH. 

In  the  simimer  of  1836  I  left  the  State  of  New-York  for  an  extended  tour 
through  what  was  then  termed  the  *  Far  West,'  comprising  the  territory  now 
divided  into  the  populous  States  of  Illinois,  Wisconsin,  Iowa  and  Minnesota. 
I  reached  Chicago  in  June.  The  town  had  then  hardly  emerged  from  the  in- 
significant Indian  station  with  which  its  early  settlement  commenced,  although 
a  few  whites,  discerning  the  advantages  of  its  location,  had  settled  there  with 
a  prescient  vision  of  its  future  marvellous  prosperity. 

Accompanied  by  two  pioneer  trappers  and  huntsmen,  I  started  from 
Chicago  for  the  Mississippi,  taking  a  south-westerly  course,  and  reaching  the 
Father  of  Waters  about  mid-way  between  Rock  Island  and  St  Louis. 

My  companions,  whom  I  shall  call  Miller  and  Stetson,  were  intimately 
acquainted  with  the  region  we  were  to  traverse,  and  with  the  various  tribes  of 
Indians  who  then  roamed  over  it.  Skilled  in  the  use  of  all  the  implements  of 
war,  hunting  and  fishing,  and  familiar  with  the  habits,  the  tastes  and  the  tem- 
per of  the  red  man,  they  were  the  very  ideal  of  a  tourist's  companions,  and  in- 
vested my  journey  with  a  charm  which  still  retains  its  early  freshness  and 
romance.  My  own  pursuit  for  many  years  (that  of  surveying)  had  given  me 
an  aptitude  for  the  life  I  was  about  to  lead.  I  was  practised  in  the  use  of  the 
rifle,  accustomed  to  camp-life,  and  my  estimates  ef  distances  and  slopes  were  of 
great  service  in  the  right  accomplishment  of  a  toilsome  day's  march.  All  this, 
with  high  health,  love  of  adventure,  and  an  absence  of  fear,  occasioned  perhaps 
by  never  having  encountered  danger,  lent  a  zest  and  excitement  to  my  journey, 
the  memory  of  which  even  now  quickens  my  pulse. 

After  being  upon  the  Mississippi  a  few  days,  we  one  afternoon  hiuled  a 
small  steamer  coming  up  the  river.  We  found  her  to  be  the  first  which  ever 
ascended  the  stream :  a  mere  cock-boat  of  a  craft,  with  a  wheel  in  the  stem, 
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and  a  crew  of  only  four  or  flye  persons.  Ascertaining  that  it  was  going  to 
Fort  Snelling,  we  gladly  concluded  a  baigain  for  our  transportation  thither, 
and  thus  made  a  journey  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles  with  ease  and  safety. 

Although  the  season  was  early,  we  ascended  the  river  slowly.  The  engines 
of  the  boat  were  not  powerful,  and  the  water  was  low.  After  some  delay  fixNn 
these  causes,  we  reached  the  present  site  of  St  Pauf  s ;  secured  our  yessel,  and 
leaving  two  men  m  charge,  went  on  to  the  fort  There  we  found  a  garrison, 
whose  officers  were  kind  and  genial,  as  the  true  soldier  ever  is ;  and  a  fortnight 
passed  pleasantly  in  all  manner  of  diversions. 

Encamped  about  the  fort,  with  their  women  and  children,  were  a  laige  band 
of  Chippewas,  who  had  been  receiving  fi-om  Government  their  annual  stipend 
of  money,  stores  and  provisions.  They  were  a  splendid  set  of  fellows.  The 
Black-Hawk  war  had  but  recently  closed,  and  a  treaty  was  in  full  force  between 
them  and  the  whites ;  but  in  connection  with  some  kindred  tribes,  they  were 
at  war  with  the  Sioux. 

The  encampment  was  about  to  break  up  and  the  party  to  go  to  Lake  Su- 
perior.  Being  invited  to  join  them,  my  companions  and  I  seized  the  op- 
portunity, and  on  the  third  of  July  bade  adieu  to  our  hospitable  fiiends  at 
the  fort  The  leader  of  the  party  was  a  kinsman  of  Black-Hawk,  and  was 
named  Red-Bird.  He  was  a  grave,  dignified  Indian,  of  large  stature,  and  with 
an  eye  which  glowed  like  a  living  coal.  With  him  were  several  members  of 
his  family,  among  others  a  daughter,  of  perhaps  tw^ty  years,  an  exquisite 
specimen  of  female  grace  and  beauty.  Her  voice  was  musical  and  her  laugh  as 
merry  and  clear  as  the  carol  of  a  bird.  One  of  the  women  had  a  child  just 
able  to  walk,  and  the  maiden's  play  with  it  was  as  tender  as  if  she  herself  were 
the  mother.  I  was  charmed  with  her,  and  as  far  as  signs  and  glances  could  do 
so,  (and  they  did  not  seem  to  be  altogether  misunderstood,)  I  made  my  ad- 
miration known. 

The  Mississippi,  about  forty  miles  below  Fort  Snelling,  unites  with  the  St. 
Croix,  which  flows  fi>om  the  north-east  and  appears  to  take  its  rise  from  Lake 
Superior,  while  the  Mississippi  itself  flows  to  the  point  of  union  firom  the  north- 
west The  Indians  had  left  their  canoes  at  what  is  known  as  the  St  Croix 
Lake,  (a  wider  part  of  the  river,)  about  twenty  miles  from  its  mouth,  and  had 
journeyed  to  the  fort  by  land,  instead  of  descending  to  the  confluence  of^the 
streams.  Their  return  was  by  the  same  path.  We  left  early  in  the  morning, 
and  in  the  evening  found  ourselves  at  the  lake,  which  we  crossed  in  order  to 
get  a  better  camping-ground  on  the  opposite  shore.  The  place  selected  was  a 
beautiful  knoll,  shaded  with  pines  and  oaks  of  considerable  height,  and  being 
encumbered  by  no  under-brush,  its  sward  was  smooth  and  green.  I  shall 
never  forget  the  sight  of  those  two  hundred  warriors,  busied  in  their  prepara- 
tions for  the  night ;  nor  of  the  women,  occupied  in  their  more  menial  occupa- 
tions. The  chiefs  daughter.  Starlight,  as  she  was  called,  caressed  the  infant  I 
have  spoken  of^  and  decked  it  with  leaves  and  wild  flowers ;  and  as  her  voice 
rang  through  the  arching  trees,  she  seemed  one  of  the  fabled  nymphs  of  the 
wood.  The  setting  sun,  with  its  slanting  beams,  lengthened  the  shadows  of 
the  trees.  The  lake  was  still ;  a  calm  migesty  rested  on  the  scene,  and  I 
seemed  transported  to  the  forest  of  Arden  itsel£ 
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After  our  eyening  meal,  I  lay  down  near  a  pine  tree  a  little  way  from  the 
band,  disposing  my  knapsack,  blanket  and  rifle  so  as  to  be  at  once  comfortable 
and  secttre.     The  silence  soon  became  unbroken  and  I  fell  into  a  deep  sleep. 

About  half-an-hoiu:  before  dawn  I  was  violently  awakened,  and  dark  as  it 
was,  could  see  a  tall  Indian  bending  over  me.  With  yehement  and  significant 
gestures,  he  made  me  understand  that  I  must  be  perfectly  silent,  gather  up  my 
accoutrements  and  go  with  him.  The  star-light  enabled  me  to  see  that  he  was 
in  war-paint  and  attire.  I  mechanically  followed  him  with  a  tread  almost  as 
soft  and  stealthy  as  his  own.  He  led  me  away  from  the  camp  and  up  the  riyer 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  and  c(9mmanded  me  by  signs  to  remain  there.  He 
then  quickly  left,,  and  in  a  few  moments  I  heard  yells  as  if  from  a  legion  of 
devils,  followed  by  shots  in  rapid  succession.  It  was  evident  that  a  band 
of  Sioux  had  made  A  night  attack  upon  our  party,  and  from  a  salutary  fear  of 
our  Government,  had  caused  my  removal  to  a  place  of  safety.  The  contest 
soon  became  brisk,  firing  coming  from  both  sides,  and  the  bullets  whistling 
thickly  around  me.  I  called  out  to  Miller  and  Stetson,  and  to  my  surprise 
found  both  of  them  were  near.  They  had  been  led  from  the  camp  in  the 
same  manner  that  I  had.  Stetson,  who  was  an  experienced  trapper,  upon 
hearing  my  call,  exclaimed :  *  Get  out  of  the  range  of  the  bullets ;  climb  a 
tree  and  take  your  gun  with  you.'  I  at  once  clambered  up  a  small  oak,  tak- 
ing with  me  my  rifle,  which  was  of  recent  invention,  a  seven-shooter  and  an  in- 
valuable weapon. 

Light  gradually  and  slowly  dawned,  and  I  could  then  form  an  idea  of  what 
was  going  on  about  me.  The  wood  in  which  we  were  was  a  belt,  about  a 
mile  in  width,  extending  along  the  river.  When  the  attack  was  made,  the 
Ghippewas  being  taken  by  surprise,  and  at  a  disadvantage^  lost  upward  of 
thirty  of  their  warriors,  and  were  thrown  into  confusion ;  but  they  quickly  ral- 
lied. A  few  conducted  the  women  and  children  across  the  river  to  a  small 
island,  opposite  and  about  twenty  rods  from  the  land,  while  the  remainder, 
with  great  skill  and  bravery,  drove  the  Sioux  from  the  woods  on  to  the  prairie 
beyond,  with  severe  slaughter.  The  latter  having  horses,  were  then  enabled  to 
escape,'  which  they  seemed  quite  willing  to  do,  although  they  numbered  at 
least  three  hundred. 

While,  however,  the  fight  was  going  on,  and  after  the  small  party  who  had 
led  the  women  and  children  to  the  island  had  left  them  and  joined  in  the  com- 
bat, a  detachment  of  twenty-two  Sioux  crossed  the  river  to  the  lower  end  of 
the  island,  and  surrounded  the  place  where  they  were  secreted.  There,  with- 
in my  sight,  and  that  of  my  comrades,  upward  of  sixty  of  these  poor  crea- 
tures were  tomahawked  and  scalped  by  the  Sioux  miscreants  who  crawled  like 
panthers  on  their  prey.  The  Ghippewas  had  passed  in  the  combat  &r  to  the 
south,  and  the  screams  of  the  unfortunate  victims  and  the  occasional  whoop 
of  their  musderers  were  alike  unheard.  Wholly  unused  to  such  spectacles, 
horror  overcame  my  every  feeling :  I  could  not  move  or  speak.  All  my  senses 
were  absorbed  in  an  overpowering  gaze  upon  the  dreadftd  tragedy  before  me. 

A  few  of  the  women  succeeded  in  escaping  by  throwing  themselves  into 
river,  and  swimming  to  the  opposite  shore.  The  chief's  daughter,  seizing  the 
infant,  fled  toward  the  lower  end  of  the  island,  but  a  hideous  savage  pursued 
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and  oyertook  her.  I  ww  his  hatchet  gleaming  in  the  air.  I  saw  her  fiJL  As 
he  stooped  to  take  the  scalps,  a  deathly  sickness  came  over  me ;  my  brain  reeled, 
and  I  well  nigh  fell  to  the  ground.  I  was  restored  to  consciousness  and  a 
sense  of  my  position,  by  a  shout  from  Stetson,  who  broke  the  silence  by  say- 
ing :  *  Boys,  shall  we  stand  this  ?  Get  your  rifles  ready.  Do  as  I  tell  you,  and 
we  may  be  able  to  pay  these  wretches  oft*  Miller  and  I  obeyed  mechanicaOy. 
When  the  savages  had  ended  their  bloody  work,  they  approached  the  oppo- 
site shore  holding  the  scalps  by  the  hair,  bent  over  the  riyer,  and  tnfled 
their  horrid  trophies  through  the  water  to  cleanse  away  the  blood.  Then 
silently,  in  Indian  file,  they  waded  into  the  sbream  directly  toward  us.  In  the 
middle  of  the  river  they  were  obliged  to  swim,  and  as  they  neared  our  shore, 
each  one  approached  with  his  head  fiurly  exposed.  While  this  was  going  on, 
Stetson  assigned  us  our  duties,  ei\|oining  especial  care  that  our  fire  might  not 
be  wasted  or  directed  upon  the  same  object 

When  they  came  within  short  range,  *  One  t  *  cried  Stetson,  and  fired :  the  first 
savage  leaped  in  the  air,  and  fell  back  a  corpse.  *  Two  I '  shouted  Miller,  hitting 
the  forehead  of  the  second.  *  Three !  *  said  I,  and  the  third  turned  over.  The 
renuunder  instantly  dived,  but  as  Stetson  had  predicted,  soon  reappeared  with- 
in easy  distance,  and  *one,*  *two,'  Hhree,'  in  rapid  succession  was  the  certain 
knell  of  each  as  he  rose  to  the  surface.  Out  of  twenty-two  but  five  escaped. 
When  the  Ghippewas  soon  afterward  returned,  they  hastened  down  the  stream 
and  secured  that  number  of  scalps. 

The  survivors  of  our  band,  when  these  events  had  transpired,  returned  to 
the  place  of  encapment,  gathered  their  arms,  accoutrements,  and  utensils 
together,  and  transported  their  dead  warriors  to  the  little  mound  I  have 
described.  Each  corpse  was  placed  in  a  sitting  posture  against  a  tree,  with 
its  &ce  to  the  rising  sun.  On  the  head  was  placed  a  piece  of  bark,  the 
limbs  were  carefully  composed,  and  then  we  left  them  alone  on  that  field  of 
death.  The  band  then  crossed  the  river  to  perform  similar  offices  for  the 
island  victims,  but  I  could  not  witness  thai  Taking  my  rifle,  I  proceeded 
along  the  river-bank  until  the  harrowing  scene  was  lost  to  my  view.  There  I 
awaited  the  canoes,  which  soon  overtook  me.  My  dusky  companions  made  no 
mention  of  the  events  of  that  morning,  indeed  not  a  word  was  said,  not  a  tear 
or  a  groan  escaped  them.  Silently  we  traversed  the  St  Croix  to  its  source ; 
when  having  thus  guided  us  well  on  toward  Lake  Superior,  our  escort  changed 
their  destination,  intent  on  the  dearest  pursuit  the  Indian  knows — revenge, 
which  we  learned  they  afterward  signally  achieved 

I  have  since  resided  in  New-Tork,  where  I  adopted  and  have  continued  in 
a  steady  and  plodding  avocation.  My  friends  know  me  as  a  auiet  citizen,  pur- 
suing an  even  and  uneventful  life ;  nor  do  they  suspect  that  what  often  seems  in 
me  a  strange  abstraction  is  the  ardent  reverie  of  a  vivid  memory,  recalling 
hours  of  young  and  stirring  adventure,  when  I  hear  the  shouts  «nd  turmoil 
of  that  night-assault,  the  screams  of  those  island  fugitives,  the  demoniac  yells 
of  their  savage  slayers,  and  see  the  flying  maiden,  true  to  the  instincts  of 
woman,  striving  to  save  the  innocent,  and  the  hideous  visage  of  her  destroyer, 
type  of  the  great  mystic  tenant  of  the  moral  world — the  archetjriie  of  Evil — 
pursuing  the  fair  and  beautiful  even  to  the  gates  of  death. 
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THE    FISHER'S    DAUGHTER. 


Ip  you  go  to  where  the  billow 
Tosses  on  its  rocky  pillow, 

In  an  ever  restless  pain : 
Where  the  sea  in  vain  atoning, 
Seemeth  eyer  to  be  moaning 

Masses  for  the  fishers  slain, 
You  may  see  a  little  maiden 
Wishing,  waiting,  weary-laden, 

Watching  all  the  live-long  day. 
If  she  haply  may  discover 
The  light  shallop  of  her  lover 

Like  a  bird  upon  the  bay. 

*  Maiden,'  said  I,  *  fisher's  daughter, 
Gaze  no  more  upon  the  water, 

Prithee  leave  the  moddng  shore : 
Know'st  thou  not  that  foam-bells  swinging 
Long  time  sin^e  were  dirges  ringing 

For  the  youth  who  comes  no  more  ? 

'  Know'st  thou  not  that  kelpies  keeping 
Watch  above  thy  sailor  sleeping 

Shield  him  firom  the  eye  of  Bay : 
And  that  now,  if  thou  'dst  discover 
The  light  shallop  of  thy  lover. 

Thou  must  look  beyond  the  bay  ? ' 

But  the  maiden  still  is  sitting, 
And  she  fancies  in  the  flitting 

Of  each  bird  upon  the  bay. 
In  each  sea-gull's  pinion  glancing, 
That  she  sees  a  white  sail  dancing 

William  on  his  homeward  way. 

And  you  may  not  chide  the  maiden : 
Even  I,  with  heart  sad  laden, 

When  the  silent  hours  are  nigh, 
Watch  and  wait,  and  fondly  dreaming. 
All  my  fimcies  real  seeming, 

Gaze  upon  the  changing  sky : 
It  was  through  their  golden  portal 
That  there  went  a  lovely  mortal : 

Angels  know  she  did  not  die ! 
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Nightly  now  a  yigil  keeping, 

For  my  sorrow  knows  no  sleeping, 

Long  I  look  with  wistfiil  brow, 
If  I  may  not  gain  some  tiding, 
See  some  silver  shallop  gliding. 

With  my  Mart  in  the  prow. 

Thus  I  linger,  fondly  dreaming, 
All  my  fiuicies  real  seeming, 

Though  the  lips  of  Reasoh  say : 
*  Cease  thy  longing,  luckless  wisher, . 
With  the  daughter  of  the  Fisher, 

Thou  must  look  beyond  the  bay  1 ' 


THE    ttEADSMEN    OP    PRANCE: 

BXBNARC'fl      RBLATXOVS. 

PBOM     TBI     PBBVCB     OP     BDBOBD     ABOUT. 

CHAPTER  FIRST. 

In  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and (spare  me  the  date,  these  wretched 

figures  make  us  so  old,)  I  was  one  of  the  surgeons  in  the  military  hospital  at 
MontpeUier.  The  war  was  not  yet  over,  and  the  crowded  ambulance-wagons 
were  pouring  in  upon  us  such  numbers  of  sick  and  wounded  that  we  had 
neither  room  nor  linen  enough,  nor  a  sufficient  medical  staff.  To  assist  us  in 
our  labors,  we  were  obliged  to  take  the  students  of  the  city,  as  well  as  some 
from  the  Val-de-Gr&ce  in  Paris. 

Among  these  last,  I  noticed  a  young  man  named  Bernard.  He  was  perhaps 
twenty-five  years  of  age ;  but  so  small  was  he,  so  delicately  handsome  and  so 
fair,  that  he  looked  scarcely  seventeen. 

He  was  placed  under  my  orders  as  my  aid,  and  I  asked  the  Major  quite 
seriously  if  he  meant  it  as  a  joke.  I  had  the  care  of  sixty  beds,  every  one  oc- 
cupied, and  performed  on  an  average  three  or  four  operations  every  day.  What 
I  wanted  was  a  strong  man,  not  a  nun  in  man's  clothes.  I  was  told  to  give 
him  a  trial,  and  to  report  against  his  inefficiency  if  I  found  it  necessary.  Three 
days  after  I  returned  rather  confused  to  my  superior,  to  thank  him  for  his  gift. 
The  new-comer  was  wonderfully  expert  at  bandages.  He  played  with  the 
strips  of  linen  like  a  juggler :  the  wounded  men  could  scarcely  feel  the  touch. 
The  first  time  he  assisted  me  in  performing  an  operation,  I  saw  that  the  light, 
small  hands  did  not  lack  strength,  and  that  a  beardless  chin  might  accompany 
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an  iron  grasp.    This  was  not  all :  two  or  three  cases  happened  where,  chang- 
ing places,  he  became  the  teacher  and  I  the  scholar. 

'  Well,'  said  I  to  him  one  morning,  *  yon  are  a  famous  fellow  for  a  man  in 
his  first  year  of  studies  I  Where  did  you  learn  it  all  ?  Not  at  the  Yal-de- 
Gr&oe  certainly.' 

He  blushed  and  replied  in  an  embarrassed  way,  although  striying  hard  to 
speak  carelessly :  *  My  &ther  gaye  me  some  lessons.' 

'  What  part  of  the  country  are  you  firom  ?' 

He  blushed  still  more  violently  and  answered :  '  From  LyonSi' 

We  occupied  a^oining  rooms,  we  dined  at  the  same  table,  and  our  duty 
kept  us  constantly  together,  except  during  the  hours  of  sleep.  We  became 
intimate,  without  our  being  friends ;  called  each  other  'tu'  and  *toi,'  but  there 
were  no  confidences  between  us.  He  did  not  know  whether  I  was*  rich  or  poor, 
if  I  had  brothers  or  sisters,  or  ^yen  if  I  were  in  love.  Nor  did  I  know  any 
thing  of  his  affairs.  I  saw  him  working  diligently  whenever  there  was  any 
thing  to  do,  and  reading  novels  from  the  circulating  library  when  there  was 
nothing.  Of  science  and  her  secrets  he  thought  and  cared  as  much  as  of 
yonder  sparrow.  I,  who  was  even  at  that  time  a  book-worm,  was  studying  the 
past  and  the  future  of  surgery.  I  read  '  Guy  de  Ghauliac,'  and  even  made 
notes  upon  his  works.  I  put  my  library  at  his  disposal  twenty  times ;  he  never 
took  from  it  a  volume. 

His  character  was  mild  but  not  open.  He  never  spoke  without  being  ques- 
tioned, but  then  smiled  and  answered  with  a  feverish  haste  that  always  belongs 
to  timidity.  He  was  as  honest  a  fellow  as  ever  lived,  worthy  and  obliging.  He 
never  offered  his  services  to  any  one,  and  never  refused  them.  His  sobriety 
and  good  conduct  might  have  been  taken  as  an  example.  He  was  the  youngest 
man  in  the  hospital,  yet  I  never  heard  of  any  intrigue,  caprice  or  adventure.  I 
was  sometimes  astonished  at  his  goodness,  but  still  more  so  at  his  skill  and 
firmness  in  our  professional  duties.  I  thought  to  myself  that  Mr.  Bernard, 
senior,  must  be  an  unrecognized  great  man. 

Ohanoe  threw  into  my  hands  an  Aimuaire  of  the  department  of  the  Rhone, 
and  I  had  the  curiosity  to  look  for  the  name  of  Mr.  Bernard  among  the  surgeons 
of  Lyons.  It  was  not  in  the  volume.  I  mentioned  the  fact  to  my  young  com- 
rade ;  he  reddened  and  smiled,  as  was  his  wont,  and  replied :  *  That  is  not  very 
surprising;  my  father  exercises  his  profession,  without  a  diploma,  as  an 
amateur.' 

*  I  know  few  diplomaed  doctors  who  teach  so  well.' 

When  we  all  met  in  the  Salle  de  €hurde,  we  usually  ps^sed  the  time  in 
noisy  discussion  of  some  scientific  subject  Bernard  listened  and  smoked  his 
pipe,  but  his  bashfulness  prevented  his  joining  in  the  conversation.  One  day, 
however,  he  spoke.  Nicolas  Vieu,  who  by  the  way  died  of  the  typhus  fever  in 
the  BardaneUe^  was  trying  to  prove  that  a  head  separated  from  the  trunk  may 
retain  life  for  some  minutes.  It  is  a  paradox  that  Dr.  Sue  has  made  fashionable, 
and  that  the  adversaries  of  the  penalty  of  death  have  repeated  over  and  over 
again.  Bernard  blushed,  and  replied  by  some  arguments  that  were  unanswer- 
able.   Read  'Bich&t,'  you  will  understand  that  a  cut-off  head  has  seven  or 
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eight  ezoeUent  reMons  for  dying  immediately.  Yieu  would  not  admit  tfaat  he 
was  beaten ;  his  mind  was  of  that  temper  that  always  come  to  wrong  ooodo- 
sions,  but  are  indefatigable  in  their  arguments  sustaining  them.  But  Bernard, 
instead  of  defending  his  position,  pleaded  an  engagement  and  left  the  room.  Nor 
did  he  again  venture  on  speaking  in  public. 

After  a  year  of  work  far  beyond  his  strength,  he  was  seiJEed  with  a  putrid 
fever.  For  two  months  I  watched  him  like  a  brother,  and  made  him  undeiigo  a 
treatment  which  I  consider  infallible,  and  which  I  pride  fliyself  upon.  He 
seemed  deeply  grateful,  and  I  think  felt  for  me  firom  that  time  a  sincere  friend- 
ship ;  but  although  I  often  suggested  the  idea,  he  would  never  permit  me  to 
write  to  his  relations  to  tell  them  of  his  condition.  He  preferred,'he  said,  to  have 
them  vaguely  anxious,  rather  than  that  they  should  know  his  danger.  At  last 
he  became  convalescent,  and  was  able  to  walk  a  little  about  his  room  every  day. 
We  were  hoping  for  a  pleasant  surprise  to  make  him  well  again.  He  was  put 
on  the  list  of  candidates  for  the  legion  of  honor,  and  we  expected  by  every  maO 
to  hear  of  his  nomination. 

One  day  I  had  gone  to  hear  the  news,  and  had  learned  that  nothing  had 
happened  worthy  of  note.  Returning  to  the  hospital,  I  met  upon  the  side-walk 
a  trembling  shadow,  that  seemed  floating  about  in  its  over*large  dothes.  It 
was  Bernard  dragging  himself  along  toward  the  letter-box.  From  as  fitr  off  as  I 
could  see  him,  I  cried  out :  *  Bernard,  do  you  wish  to  kill  yourself  ?  * 

He  smiled,  made  a  supreme  effort,  advanced  three  steps,  dropped  in  his 
lotter,  and  fell  against  the  wall  for  support 

*  Tou  are  right,'  said  he ;  *  I  thought  that  I  was  stronger.' 

I  carried  him  back  to  his  bed,  and  there  he  lay  for  at  least  another  fort- 
night 

He  was  becoming  convalescent  for  the  second  time  when  the  nominations 
and  the  promotions  came  firom  Paris.  There  were  seven  or  eight  for  the  medi- 
cal department,  but  Bernard's  name  was  not  upon  the  list  The  omissicm  sur- 
prised and  displeased  every  one,  above  all  myself  But  Bernard  only  said, 
with  his  fiunt  smile :  *  Oh  I  I  am  not  at  all  surprised  at  it  I  will  never  have 
the  cross  of  honor.' 

*  Do  not  say  so ;  it  is  absurd.' 
'Well,  you  will  see.' 

*  Why  not?' 

*  Because  I  will  not' 

I  was  never  able  to  obtain  any  other  explanation. 

Peace  was  at  length  declared,  and  the  hospital  at  Montpellier  returned  to 
its  normal  state.  'The  medical  attendants  were  reduced  to  half  the  former 
number,  and  our  comrades  were  scattered  over  the  whole  of  France.  Bernard, 
whose  cheeks  again  looked  like  those  of  a  cherub,  was  invited  to  go  to  Paris, 
and  put  himself  under  the  orders  of  the  health  commissioners.  His  departure 
grieved  and  embarrassed  me.  I  owed  him  an  hundred  francs ;  I  did  not  have 
the  money,  and  I  was  all  the  more  anxious  to  pay  it  on  account  of  having 
nursed  him  through  his  sickness.  He  understood  my  feelings  at  my  first  word, 
for  he  was  full  of  delicacy. 

'  Do  not  trouble  yourself  about  it,'  said  he ;  '  I  am  not  the  man  to  refuse 
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your  money.    When  you  can  return  it  to  me  without  inconyenience,  send  it  to 
Paris.' 

*  Where  ?    Paris  is  large.' 

*  True  enough.  Well,  I  will  be  sent  to  join  some  regiment,  or  to  some 
hospital,  and  you  will  see  my  name  in  the  Moniteur  de  VArmee.'' 

I  told  him  that  his  nomination  might  not  be  receiyed  for  some  time ;  that 
my  father  was  sure  to  send  me,  the  money  before  the  week  was  oyer,  and  that 
I  would  like  to  hive  it  settled  as  soon  as  possible. 

He  was  deeply  embarrassed,  and  in  his  trouble  spoke  to  me  for  the  first 
time  of  his  family  affairs.  He  told  me  that  he  intended  to  take  adyantage  of 
his  short  leaye  of  absence  to  get  married  to  a  cousin  Hying  in  Paris.  This 
union  had  been  arranged  for  a  long  time  between  the  relatiyes  of  the  young 
lady  and  his  own.  The  bans  had  been  published  as  soon  as  they  had  heard  of 
his  intended  return.  He  expected  to  go  directly  to  his  uncle's  house,  and  to 
there  await  his  nomination. 

*'  'M.tLj  you  be  Very  happy,'  said  I.  *•  And  as  you  are  going  to  your  uncle's, 
giye  me  his  address  and  I  will  write  you  there.' 

Again  he  hesitated,  and  then  said :  *  Address  your  letter  to  my  name,  at 
No.  37  Rue  des  Couyents,  Faubourg  du  Temple.' 

I  could  not  understand  the  timidity  that  sent  the  blood  to  his  &ce  at  the 
mention  of  such  ordinary  matters.  It  seemed  as  if  telling  me  the  address  of 
his  future  wife  cost  him  as  much  pain  as  the  ayowal  of  a  crime. 

The  next  day  he  embraced  us  all  and  departed. 

My  father  did  not  let  me  wait  long  for  the  three  hundred  francs  that  I  had 
asked  of  him ;  but  it  so  chanced  that  the  day  that  the  money  arriyed  in  Mont- 
pellier,  I  receiyed  a  letter  from  M.  Broussais,  my  illustrious  master  and  my  best 
friend.     He  summoned  me  to  come  and  assist  him  at  the  Val-de-Grftce. 

*  Brayo  I '  cried  I  joyfully.     *  I  will  carry  Bernard's  money  to  him  myself.' 

CHAPTER    SECOND. 

Mt  first  week  in  Paris  was  entirely  occupied  by  M.  Broussais.  This  great 
man  was  kind  enough  to  put  me  au  eourant  on  eyery  point  concerning  my  new 
duties,  and  to  show  me  in  what  manner  I  could  best  aid  him  in  his  labors. 
But  Sunday  came ;  I  was  free  after  twelye  o'clock,  and  started  off  toward  the 
Faubourg  du  Temple,  The  £ue  des  Contents,  which  was  destroyed  last  year, 
was  a  street  little  known,  and  difficult  to  find.  I  asked  my  way  of  three  or 
four  persons  whom  I  met,  before  happening  on  an  old  man  who  pointed  it  out 
to  me. 

It  was  an  ordinary-looking  street,  weU  enough  payed  though  rather  dirty ; 
lined  with  tall  ugly  houses,  such  as  were  built  a  hundred  years  ago  for  the 
workmen  and  the  poorer  classes  of  inhabitants.  All  the  little  shops  were 
closed  in  honor  of  Sunday,  except  the  grocer's.  That  was  open,  but  the  two 
clerks  were  idly  playing  in  the  almost  deserted  street 

When  I  came  to  No.  87,  the  house  surprised  me  by  its  appearance  of  anti- 
quity. The  thick  heayy  door,  studded  with  great  iron  nails,  was  ornamented 
with  one  of  those  knockers,  whose  grotesque  form  was  the  glory  of  the  black 
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smithB  of  the  middle  tg^  There  were  no  windows  on  the  gitmnd-floor. 
Those  of  the  next  two  stories  looked  as  if  they  had  remained  unaltered  since . 
the  fourteenth  century ;  a  heavy  stone  cross,  iron  hars,  and  greenish  glass  in 
little  pieces  let  in,  had  made  the  interior  of  the  house,  seen  from  the  street, 
more  impenetrahly  dark  than  the  thickest  curtains  would  hare  done.  Other- 
wise the  house  was  in  good  condition ;  clean,  and  the  stone-work  repaired 
during  the  last  few  months.    I  knocked. 

My  blow  with  the  great  hammer  produced  a  similar  effect  to  that  caused  by 
the  first  firing  of  Robinson  Crusoe's  gun  on  his  island.  The  passers-by  stopped, 
the  windows* in  the  houses  opposite  opened,  the  game  of  the  young  grocers 
ceased.  I,  who  always  draw  conclusions  from  natural  phenomena,  inferred 
that  Bernard's  family  did  not  receive  many  visits. 

I  was  confirmed  in  this  idea  by  the  opening  of  a  wicket  made  in  th%  thick- 
ness of  the  door.  A  Urge  fine-looking  girl,  wearing  a  servant's  cap,  showed 
her  face  behind  the  grating,  and  asked  me  roughly  what  my  business  was. 

*Is  IL  Bernard  at  home  ?  * 

•MThat  do  you  want  of  him  ?  * 

*  To  embrace  him,  in  the  first  place,  and  then  to  dischaige  a  debt  I  owe 
him.* 

*  What  is  your  name  ?* 

I  mentioned  it,  and  the  gruff  iouhrette  was  changed  in  a  moment 

*  What  I  *  cried  she  shutting  the  wicket  and  drawing  the  bolts  of  the  door, 
'  it  is  you  who  nursed  our  Bernard  f  Gome  in ;  oh  I  how  glad  they  ttill  be  I 
andll' 

Judge  for  yourselves  if  I  was  surprised  when  this  creature,  who  had  at 
least  half  a  head  the  advantage  of  me  in  height,  put  both  her  arms  around  my 
neck,  and  kissed  me  on  my  lips  I  I  had  not  even  time  to  think  about  it ! 
That  done,  she  drew  me  toward  the  nearest  room,  crying  out,  with  a  voice  that 
filled  the  house : 

*2Ze  /  C(m9in  !  Cousim  !  Angelique  I  Every  body !  Here  is  a  piece  of 
good  fortune  I    Here  is  Bernard's  fiiend  come  from  Mdntpellier ! ' 

So  countryfied  a  reception  transported  me  to  a  thousand  miles  from  Paris. 
We  seemed  in  the  distant  provinces.  The  soup  was  smoking  upon  the  table 
at  one  o*clock  in  the  afternoon.  The  master  of  the  house  looked  like  an  <^d 
country  notary,  with  his  black  coat  and  large  white  cravat  The  haurge^ise 
(excuse  the  word)  was  dressed  in  a  puce-colored  silk  dress  with  ornaments  of 
very  doubtful  taste,  and  the  strings  of  her  cap  seemed  to  be  a  quarter  of  a 
century  old.  Bernard*  s  fiancee  would  have  been  thought  a  pretty  woman  in 
any  part  of  the  world,  but  the  dress-maker  who  had  costumed  her  that  day 
had  certainly  not  consulted  the  &shion. 

Such  as  they  were,  these  good  people  recdved  me  with  open  arms.  I  re- 
member that  Bernard  pressed  me  to  his  bosom  with  emotion. 

*  Thanks  I '  said  he ;  *  this  is  a  mark  of  friendship  that  I  will  never  forget 
Since  you  have  done  so  much  for  me  as  to  come  to  this  house,'  he  continued 
taking  me  by  the  hand, '  I  would  like  you  to  become  acquainted  with  my  fiuooily. 
You  will  find  that  we  are  good  honest  people  after  alL' 
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No  one  had  ever  told  me  any  thing  to  the  contrary.  Beside,  the  rich  soup 
spread  an  odor  of  good-fellowship  about  the  room  which  predisposed  me  in 
fayor  of  the  inhabitants. 

^  Monsieur,^  said  the  fiancde,  *you  are  not  a  stranger  to  us ;  for  the  last 
six  months  you  have  been  mentioned  in  my  prayers,' 

She  was  truly  pretty,  this  little  blonde,  although  so  badly  dressed.  The 
heavy,  long,  brown  lashes  which  shaded  her  blue  eyes  gave  to  her  face  a  saint- 
like look.  Her  liands  and  feet  were  not  quite  what  one  might  have  wished  them 
to  be,  but  what  could  you  expect  ?    They  take  many  generations  to  make. 

When  I  had  discharged  my  debt  to  Bernard,  and  told  him  the  unhoped-for 
circumstance  that  had  given  me  the  pleasure  of  seeing  him,  I  took  up  my  hat 
and  began  my  adleux. 

Ah^  yes ;  but  the  female  giant  had  set  me  a  place  at  the  table,  and  it  was 
in  vain  that  I  declared,  by  all  the  gods,  I  had  just  breakfasted  at  the  Val-de" 
Or&ce, 

'  If  you  go  away,'  said  the  village  notary,  *  we  must  think  you  feel  ashamed 
to  take  a  glass  of  wine  with  us.' 

Bernard,  who  was  sitting  at  my  right,  added  in  a  whisper : 

*  Tou  who  have  been  thus  far  so  noble  and  good,  be  so  to  the  end ;  do  not 
humiliate  poor  people  who  are  more  to  be  pitied  than  blamed.' 

*  Well,'  replied  I,  *  as  you  please :  let  us  sit  down.' 

*  In  one  moment,'  said  the  pretty  Ang61ique ;  '  here  is  grand-&ther  coming.' 
The  door  at  the  end  of  the  room  opened,  and  all  the  family  rose  as  a  mark 

of  respect.  A  large  grave  old  man  —  a  true  Burgrave  —  entered.  One  of  his 
eyes  was  sightless,  but  the  other  astonished  me  by  its  brilliancy. 

Age  had  bent  his  back,  but  yet  we  were  but  pigmies  beside  him.  His  teeth 
were  perfect,  and  his  white  hair  fell  in  thick  curls  around  his  shaven  face. 

He  saluted  us  as  a  king  might  salute  his  subjects,  and  advanced  toward  the 
seat  of  honor,  marked  by  a  large  goblet  of  rose-colored  crystal  Bernard  pre- 
sented me  to  him ;  he  bowed,  gravely  gave  me  welcome,  and  crushed  my  hand 
between  his  five  great  fingers. 

All  the  family,  the  servant  included,  sat  down  to  the  table.  The  women 
whispering  the  Benedicite  and  crossing  themselves.  The  soup  was  eaten  in 
profound  silence,  which  I  took  advantage  of  to  examine  the  furniture.  It  was 
far  richer  than  I  had  at  first  supposed.  Above  a  wainscot  of  carved  wood 
stretched  leather  hangings  from  Grenada,  stamped  with  golden  fleurs-de-lU. 
The  bare  table  was  of  old  Dutch  oak,  as  were  the  seats,  and  of  the  precious 
workmanship  of  an  age  of  good  taste.  A  rococo  chandelier  of  rare  elegance 
hung  from  the  ceiling,  and  a  Boule  clock  struck  the  hours.  At  my  back  was  a 
side-board  of  massive  ebony,  royally  furnished  with  splendid  silver-ware. 

When  the  soup  was  eaten,  the  plates  were  passed  around  from  hand  to 
hand  to  the  servant,  who  took  them  away  and  returned  with  the  boiled  meat. 
This  was  repeated  after  each  course  until  dessert.  I  remember  the  bill  of  fare 
as  well  as  if  all  this  happened  yesterday.  The  beef  was  followed  by  a  haricot 
of  mutton,  a  roast  chicken,  and  a  pur^  of  potatoes.  A  pear  tart  was  the  only 
VOL.  LVII.  40 
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oonfectionery,  Mid  the  dessert  was  but  slight  We  had  but  one  kind  of  wine, 
an  excellent  quality  of  Burgundy.  The  country  notary  drank  often,  took  his 
wine  undiluted,  and  kept  filling  my  glass  to  the  brim.  The  Burgrave  drank 
water  only. 

The  conversation  was  broken  by  long  intervals  of  silence.  They  were  de> 
lighted  with  my  company,  but  yet  I  was  de  trap,  Bernard  himself  kept  turn- 
ing on  his  seat  like  Saint  Laurence  on  his  gridiron.  He  pressed  me,  howerer, 
to  be  present  at  his  marriage,  which  was  to  take  place  on  the  following  Satur> 
day.  At  first  I  declined,  then,  either  through  friendship  or  curiosity,  accepted. 
When  the  servant  brought  the  coffee,  I  talked  about  music  to  the  fiancee^  so 
that  it  should  not  be  said  I  had  not  spoken.  I  praised  Dalayrac,  Nicolo  snd 
Qr^try.  She  answered  negligently,  knowing  nothing  of  these  masters.  She 
had  heard  loconde^  Aladin  and  Nina^  nothing  else.  Notwithstanding  tkis,  she 
was  a  musician,  and  played  well  upon  the  piano-forte.  The  Burgrave  hummed 
with  his  coarse  voice  some  pastoral  romances,  with  an  affectation  of  the  man- 
ner of  Qarat ;  and  his  son*s  wife  asked  me  if  I  knew  the  Abbe  Potain,  who 
preached  during  Lent  in  their  parish.  Much  to  my  relief  we  then  rose  from 
table. 

As  we  were  leaving  the  room,  the  pretty  Angelique  offered  to  show  us  her 
flowers.  She  had  quite  a  handsome  collection  in  a  hot-house,  and  under  glaaSi 
in  a  garden  surrounded  by  high  walls.  I  praised  her  good  taste  and  skill,  but, 
as  we  were  walking  about,  I  discovered  a  workman  upon  a  neighboring  roof 
who  seemed  to  be  watching  us  with  an  extraordinary  curiosity.  I  pointed  him 
out  to  my  companions,  and  asked  what  there  could  possibly  be  in  our  appear- 
ance that  was  so  remarkable.  No  answer  was  made,  but  all  hastened  back  to 
the  house. 

*  Come  up-stairs  with  me/  said  the  Burgrave,  '  I  will  show  you  my  trea- 
sures.* 

On  the  stair-case,  he  pressed  my  hand  in  the  same  forcible  numner  as  at 
our  first  meeting,  saying : 

'  I  like  doctors,  they  have  no  petty  prejudices ;  and  without  being  in  the 
profession,  we  all  know  something  of  surgery.^ 

I  presumed  that  I  had  fallen  on  one  of  those  fomilies  of  bone-setters  who 
transmit  from  father  to  son  a  kind  of  quack  science. 

The  old  man  ushered  me  into  a  large  room  in  the  second  story  of  the  housei 
Opposite  the  door  was  a  magnificent  portrait  signed  Porbus.  Going  nearer  I 
saw  that  it  bore  the  seal  of  the  Royal  Museum.  In  the  room  were  a  dozen 
other  pictures  of  equal  value,  all  of  which  had  belonged  to  celebrated  oolleo- 
tions. 

*  Where  in  Heaven's  name  did  you  buy  them  ?  *  said  I  rather  brusqudy. 

*•  In  all  manner  of  places.  I  have  had  opportunities  such  as  one  does  not 
meet  with  now.  The  days  of  '93  are  over.  That  Porbus  cost  me  three  lofiu- 
dPor.  For  the  Van  Ostade  on  the  right,  I  paid  fourteen  thousand  Iwrn  in 
tUBiffnaU^  and  those  cost  about  as  much  as  the  other  picture.  As  for  that 
Rembrandt  I  gave  a  lock  of  hair  for  it  —  but  that  is  a  long  story.    This  fund- 
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ture  dates  from  the  Renaissance.  In  thirty  years  it  will  be  worth  its  weight 
in  gold  What  is  beautiful  is  always  beautiful,  but  not  always  the  foshion. 
Would  you  like  to  glance  at  my  books  ?' 

He  opened  a  large  book-case  in  marqueterie,  and  I  saw  displayed  treasures 
that  would  make  aU  the  good  people  who  have  the  mania  for  handsome  yoI- 
•umes,  well  bound,  madly  envious.  Ohl  the  beautiful  Dutch  books;  the  rare 
editions ;  the  precious  bindings ;  the  coats-of-arms  stamped  on  chagreen !  I  for- 
got every  thing  except  that  I  was  looking  at  an  Ambroise  Pare  of  1561,  bound 
with  the  a^B  of  the  House  of  Navarre,  with  the  initials  of  Jeanne  d'Albret 

The  old  man  cast  some  melancholy  reflections  across  my  pleasure.  He  felt 
sad  at  the  thought  that  his  grand-daughter's  husband  cared  neither  for  books 
nor  for  reading ;  and  that  his  dearly-loved  collection  would  some  day  be  scat- 
tered among  the  public  libraries,  from  which  they  had,  long  ago,  made  a  rather 
violent  exit. 

As  a  natural  sequence  our  conversation  soon  turned  to  the  great  historical 
epoch  that  my  host  had  lived  through,  and  in  which  he  seemed  to  have  played 
an  important  part  I  was  then  a  republican,  (pardon  my  youthful  folly,)  and 
associated  with  people  of  exaggerated  ideas.  What  a  privilege,  therefore,  to 
talk  to  a  man  who  had  seen  Robespierre  and  Murat,  and  known  personally  all 
the  men  of  the  Revolution  I 

Murat  had  rather  disgusted  him ;  but  he  kept  as  a  relic  a  yellow  waistcoat, 
the  last  that  Robespierre  ever  wore.  He  placed  in  my  hand  a  linen  handker- 
chief marked  with  the  initials  of  Charlotte  Oorday ;  he  gave  me  four  lines  in 
pencil  to  read,  that  were  written  by  the  hand  of  Andr^  Chenier. 

He  spoke  of  the  victims  of  the  Reign  of  Terror  with  a  singular  impartiality, 
without  either  hate  or  pity,  yet  he  praised  Bailly  as  a  true  savant  and  a  bravo 
man.     I  questioned  him  about  Gondorcet 

'What  Gondorcet?'  he  asked.  'The  man  who  killed  himself  in  prison? 
I  did  not  know  him  ? ' 

Lavoisier  he  remembered  perfectly.  , 

His  hite-noir  was  Danton. 

'  I  understand  it  all  except  the  days  of  September,'  said  he.  'An  execution 
is  right  enough,  but  of  an  assassination  I  have  a  horror.' 

I  grasped  his  hand  and  thanked  him  for  having  spoken  like  a  true  repub-« 
lican. 

'I ! '  cried  he  laughing,  '  I  am  no  more  of  a  republican  than  your  lancet  I 
work  under  all  governments,  and  with  credit,  I  may  say,  for  I  obey  nothing 
but  the  law.' 

It  was  five  o'clock,  and  my  visit  had  been  a  long  one,  I  said  good-by  to 
the  interesting  Burgrave,  and  went  down  to  take  leave  of  the  ladies,  who  were 
in  the  drawing  room,  playing  at  loto,  with  the  servant  and  Bernard. 
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CHAPTER    THIRa 

Bebnard  wrote  me  during  the  week,  to  remind  me  of  my  promise,  and  of 
the  date  of  his  marriage.  He  was  anxious  to  see  me  on  that  occasion,  as  be 
was  to  start  on  the  following  day,  to  join  his  new  regiment  at  Valenciennes. 

In  a  postscript  to  his  letter  he  said,  ho  would  not  wear  his  uniform,  and 
that  I  also  would  do  well  to  appear  in  plain  clothes. 

I  now  wanted  only  the  permission  of  M.  Broussais.  I  asked  it  on  Friday 
morning.  * 

*  Already  I  *  cried  he,  frowning.  *  Tou  are  then  only  an  amateur  doctor  like 
the  rest  ? ' 

I  protested  that  I  was  zealous  in  the  cause^  and  gave  him  my  reasons.  He 
asked  me  which  of  my  comrades  was  to  be  married,  and  as  I  saw  nothing  to 
be  concealed,  I  told  him. 

At  Bernard^s  name  he  looked  up,  and  said  in  an  astonished  Toice : 

*  Bernard,  from  Lyons  f ' 

*  Yes,  Sir.     He  studied  here.* 

*  I  remember  him.  Where  in  the  world  did  he  find  any  woman  willing  to 
marry  him  ? ' 

*  I  think  that  she  is  the  daughter  of  a  retired  notary." 
^  It  is  a  lucky  marriage  for  hhn.' 

At  that  time  I  had  the  habit  of  defending  my  friends.  I  was  so  young !  I 
praised  Bernard  very  highly,  and  eren  ventured  to  speak  of  him  to  my  master 
as  a  young  surgeon  of  great  promise. 

*  It  is  all  one,"  said  M.  Broussais  turning  his  back  upon  me,  *'  he  will  never 
cure  as  many  persons  as  his  father  has  kiUed.' 

I  was  careful  not  to  contradict  him.  I  knew  that  he,  the  greatest  theoreti- 
cal doctor  of  our  time,  looked  upon  quacks  with  disgust. 

The  nest  day  I  dressed  myself,  and  took  a  cab  at  the  Pantheon,  so  as  to 
reach  the  house  unsoiled.*  Arrived  at  the  end  of  the  Ru€  dea  CoutenU^  1 
thought  that  I  should  be  obliged  to  alight,  and  proceed  on  foot  to  No.  87.  The 
crowd  of  people  was  so  great  that  the  horses  could  not  go  forward.  I  put  my 
head  out  of  the  window  to  see  the  crowd.  An  old  woman  exclaimed : 
"       *  It  is  the  bridegroom ! ' 

A  ragged  boy  cried  out  to  his  companions : 

*  There  is  a  lucky  fellow !     He  will  live  a  long  while ! ' 

This  gathering  of  the  people,  and  these  exclamations  of  good  augury,  con- 
vinced me  that  Bernard" s  fiunily  was  popular  among  the  lower  classes.  I  had 
already  noticed  that  in  the  country  some  of  the  miracle-working  quacks  ob- 
tained far  gi'eater  success  than  the  most  scientific  physicians.  The  mar- 
riage of  a  prince  would  not  have  drawn  together  a  larger  assemblage  of  people. 
They  say  that  no  man  is  a  prophet  in  his  own  country.  The  neighbors  of  my 
friend,  the  Burgrave,  falsified  the  proverb.  On  either  side  of  the  Rve  des  Cov- 
rents  the  windows  and  even  the  very  roofs  were  crowded  by  curious  spectators. 

Near  the  house  I  observed  a  new  phenomenon  that  seemed  to  me  equally 
worthy  of  remark.    The  crowd,  instead  of  gathering  around  the  door  of  No. 
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87,  kept  back  at  a  respectful  distance.  It  seemed  as  if  a  line  of  inyisible  sol- 
diers kept  off  the  too  curious.  Still  &rther,  no  one  occupied  the  windows  of. 
the  opposite  house,  and  the  blinds  were  dosed. 

I  alighted  from  the  cab  and  reached  the  house  without  even  being  touched, 
and  went  through  the  same  ceremony  of  knocking  with  the  great  hammer,  and 
talking  through  the  wicket  to  the  servant,  as  on  my  first  visit^  and  made  my 
entrance  into  a  drawing-room  filled  with  giants.  There  were  about  sixty  per- 
sons present,  men  and  women,  all  of  them  members  of  the  family,  so  far  as  I 
could  judge,  for  they  all  treated  each  other  as  relations.  Such  a  race  I  Ber- 
nard, his  wife,  and  I,  looked  like  three  spaniels  among  a  pack  of  bull-dogs.  I 
counted  a  dozen  or  two  brawny  fellows,  who  looked  like  men-at-arms  of  the 
middle  ages.  They  might  hare  worn,  without  feeling  it,  the  heayicst  cuirass 
in  the  mitsee  of  artillery.  Their  dress  was  correct  and  of  modem  fi&shion ;  but 
their  shoes  were  perhaps  too  full  of  nails,  and  notwithstanding  their  dress- 
coats  and  white  crarats,  the  faces  they  made  when  putting  on  their  glores 
caused  me  to  think  that  wearing  them  was  not  an  every-day  matter. 

The  Burgrave  receired  me  cordially,  but  did  not  deem  it  necessary  to  intro- 
duce me  to  any  one.  A  fcfw  of  the  guests  appeared  surprised  to  see  a  new 
face  among  them,  but  some  one  mentioned  who  I  was,  and  I  heard  them  whis- 
per from  one  to  another : 

'  Bemard^s  friend,'  ^ 

I  asked  Bernard  to  introduce  me  to  his  father.  He  did  so  with  yisible  emo- 
tion. He  pointed  out  an  old  man  of  sixty,  of  large  strong  frame,  and  a  most 
noble  face. 

*  Behold  him,'  said  he  to  me,  *  he  is  a  man  who  has  never  given  but  good 
counsel  and  good  example,  who  has  made  the  greatest  sacrifices  for  my  edu- 
cation. If  he  hears  of  misfortune,  he  hastens  to  relieve  it  If  there  be  an- 
other life  hereafter,  and  each  man's  deeds  are  put  in  the  balance,  my  father  has 
nothing  to  fear.  Speak  with  him,  and  you  will  find  him  as  worthy  of  your 
esteem  as  many  others.' 

Bernard  was  answering,  without  knowing  it,  the  rather  sharp  remark  of  M. 
Broussais.  He  then  led  me  to  his  father,  whose  reception  touched  me  deeply. 
When  he  thanked  me  for  my  care  of  his  son,  tears  stood  in  his  eyes.  When 
I  spoke  of  Bernard's  noble  conduct  at  Montpellier,  of  the  fi-icndship  felt  for 
him  by  his  comrades  and  his  superiors,  of  our  hopes  of  being  able  to  present 
to  him  the  cross  of- the  legion  of  honor,  the  old  man's  tears  fell  slowly  on  his 
grey  mustache. 

His  conversation  was  that  of  a  man  who  had  received  little  education ;  but 
yet  of  one  who  had  no  vulgar  mind.  I  spoke  of  surgical  operation.  He 
knew  nothing  of  anatomy,  yet  he  interested  me  much  by  the  curious  facts  he 
had  noticed.  When  the  wedding-carriages  were  announced,  I  left  with  regret 
this  worthy  and  interesting  old  man. 

I  rode  in  a  cab,  of  which  I  was  the  sixth  occupant,  with  some  young  men 
of  far  less  agreeable  manners.  They  tired  me  with  their  assiduous  but  heavy 
and  rustic  politeness.  The  stems  of  their  pipes  stuck  out  of  their  pockets, 
their  money  jingled  impertinently  in  their  fobs.     The  wine  they  had  drank  in 
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the  morning  showed  itself  in  rongh  Jokes.  Thej  stnidc  each  other  Homeric 
4>low8  to  enliven  the  drive.  One  put  his  tongue  out  at  the  crowd,  and  they 
groaned  at  us  in  return.  I  certainly  was  not  an  aristocrat,  but  the  contact  of 
these  butcher*boys  made  me  feel  sick. 

At  last  I  alighted  at  the  ofBce  of  the  Ifaire,  Around  the  building  the 
crowd  was  absolutely  packed.  We  were  obliged  to  paas  between  two  lines  of 
spectators  to  get  to  the  Salle  de9  Marriagety  and  so  many  persons  found  means 
of  slipping  in  at  the  end  of  the  wedding  procession  that  I  was  ahnost 
smothered  in  my  comer. 

At  church  it  was  far  worse.  The  yery  pillars  were  fiUed  with  boys  climb- 
ing upon  them.  If  chairs  had  not  been  reserved  for  us,  we  would  have  had  no 
place  to  sit  down.  I  was  overwhelmed  with  astonishment  at  such  an  influx  of 
people,  and  yet  more  curious  to  know  the  cause  than  surprised  at  the  fact 

My  reflections  took  another  bent  when,  after  the  benediction,  we  went  into 
the  sacristy.  I  kissed  pretty  Madame  Bernard  on  the  peach-down  of  her  two 
cheeks,  and  thought,  like  Titus,  that  I  had  not  lost  my  day. 

After  this  all  went  well,  or  at  least  better.  The  marriage  cortege  started 
on  the  trot  toward  the  BoU  tU  Boulogne,  and  public  attention  was  removed 
from  us.  I  was  alone  in  a  hack  with  the  Burgrave  and  a  large  old  man  with 
blue  glasses  who,  I  concluded,  was  a  writing-master.  The  Burgrave  spoke 
little,  but  well ;  the  other  seemed  wanting  neither  in  polish  nor  information. 
He  lived  in  Burgundy,  and  his  leisure  was  employed  in  antiquarian  researches. 
Grossing  the  Place  de  la  Concorde,  the  Burgrave  gave  us  a  sketch  of  the  alter- 
ations that  had  been  made  in  its  appearance.  To  me  he  was  kind  enough  to 
describe  it  as  he  had  seen  it  in  '03,  toward  the  end  of  the  month  of  January. 
The  writing-master  spoke  of  more  romantic  affairs,  but  I  remember  with  pleas- 
ure a  dissertation  he  gave  us  on  the  true  site  of  Alisia.  Both  of  my  compan- 
ions spoke  with  the  paternal  and  solemn  unction  of  the  two  old  men  in  Feno- 
lon's  Telemaque,  and  the  three  hours'  ride  passed  like  as  many  minutes  listen- 
ing to  their  conversation. 

It  was  five  o'clock  when  the  wedding-party  alighted  at  the  '  Vendagee  de 
Dourgogne,^  whore  dinner  and  music  had  been  ordered.  It  seemed  as  if  all  the 
Rue  dee  Couvente  had  learnt  the  hour  and  the  place  of  meeting  for  this  family 
festival,  for  an  importunate  crowd  was  waiting  for  us  at  the  door  of  the  restau- 
rant We  were  passed  in  review  like  some  company  of  curious  beasts,  and  I 
appreciated  the  vigor  of  my  young  butcher-boys  who  by  the  strength  of  their 
fists  made  an  opening  for  the  bride. 

The  repast  was  spread  with  a  certain  magnificence  in  the  largest  room  of 
the  premier  itage.  Each  plate  was  accompanied  by  four  glasses  of  different 
sise :  a  common  enough  luxury  now,  but  rare  at  that  time.  The  place  of  my 
friend  the  Burgrave  was  marked  by  a  great  arm-chair  as  imposing  as  a  throne. 
The  other  guests  had  their  names  written  on  slips  of  paper.  Searching  for 
mine  I  read  a  series  of  strange  inscriptions :  Moneieur  de  Paris,  (the  father  of 
Angeiique,)  Monsieur  de  Lyon,  Moneieur  de  Bourdeaux,  Moneieur  de  Poitien, 
Moneieur  de  Marseille,  Mademoiselle  d^  Orleans,  Any  one  but  myself  would 
have  thought  he  was  dining  with  the  highest  nobility  of  France.     I  concluded 
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that  they  were  all  named  Bernard,  and  were  distinguished  by  the  name  of 
their  place  of  residence.  My  right-hand  neighbor  was  Monneur  de  Dijon  in 
whom  I  recognized  my  acquaintance  with  the  blue  glasses,  the  antiquary,  the 
writing-master.  At  my  right  sat  a  certain  Mormeur  de  Beauvais^  a  deep 
drinker,  an  inexhaustible  talker,  and  apparently  the  wit  of  the  family,  for 
erery  one  laughed  in  unison  as  soon  as  he  opened  his  lips. 

Tou  will  excuse  me  if  I  do  not  speak  of  the  ladies.  There  were  but  few 
present,  fourteen  or  fifteen  at  most,  and  those  were  not  remarkable  either  for 
conversational  powers  or  for  beauty.  Decidedly  the  men  were  the  best  M.  de 
Beauvais,  my  neighbor  on  the  left,  was  superb  with  his  red  moustache.  At 
first  I  took  him  for  a  retired  soldier. 

The  dinner  was  long,  but  good  and  well  served.  It  was  indeed  one  of  the 
best  I  ever  ate.  I  do  not  know  if  the  restaurant  of  the  Yendages  de  Bour- 
gogne  keeps  up  its  reputation,  for  I  never  dared  return  there  after  Bernard's 
wedding.  A  fi-ank  cordiality,  without  too  much  wine  or  too  many  words, 
reigned  during  the  first  two  courses ;  but  at  dessert,  when  the  champagne- 
corks  began  to  fly,  the  faces  grew  red  and  the  conversation  more  broad  than  I 
liked.  My  left-hand  neighbor  made  three  or  four  jokes  that  would  have  made 
a  squadron  of  Cossacks  blush,  their  horses  included.  They  were  received  with 
roars  of  laughter,  in  which  the  ladies  joined.  As  for  me,  I  was  engrossed  by 
the  conversation  of  the  antiquary.  The  worthy  man  explained  to  me  how  the 
characteristics  of  every  nation  arc  exaggerated  at  the  end  of  a  banquet  He 
compared  wine  to  the  lens  of  a  microscope  magnifying  both  the  defects  and  the 
good  qualities  of  men,  and  by  a  sort  of  caricature  making  them  more  easily 
visible. 

'  The  Greeks,'  said  he,  '  had  the  privil^e  of  drinking  with  impunity.  They 
never  fell  into  the  coarseness  of  the  barbarians,  whatever  excesses  they  in- 
dulged in.  When  Alcibiades  was  tipsy,  his  mind,  like  his  forehead,  was 
crowned  with  roses ;  and  Socrates  made  room  for  him  to  sit  beside  him.  Read 
the  *  Banquet '  of  Plato ;  you  will  say  that  Alexander  was  furious  when  in 
wine,  and  I  agree  with  you.  The  conquest  of  Asia  never  consoled  me  for  the 
murder  of  Glitus.  But,  my  dear  Sir,  Alexander  was  not  a  Greek.  He  made 
himself  master  of  Greece,  which  is  a  very  different  affiur.  The  man  of  the 
north,  the  conqueror  of  Bucephalus,  the  half-savage  King  of  Pella,  was  always 
visible  in  the  son  of  Jupiter.  You  may  read  in  the  history  of  the  conquest  of 
India :  '  Such  a  day  Alexander  drank ;  the  two  following  days  digested  his 
wine.'  Sir,  an  Athenian  would  n<^er  have  lost  seventy-two  hours  in  so  unre- 
fined a  manner.  The  very  Spartans,  who  were  called  coarse  by  the  other 
Greeks,  intoxicated  their  slaves  to  disgust  their  children  with  drunkenness.' 

He  passed  in  review  all  nations,  ancient  as  well  as  modem,  from  the  He- 
brews of  Moses  to  the  Americans  of  Washington.  His  ideas  struck  me  so 
forcibly  by  their  originality  and  their  truth  that  I  said :  '  It  seems  that  I  am 
not  a  bad  physiognomist  The  first  time  I  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you  I 
felt  sure  you  were  a  professor.' 

He  blushed  modestly ;  but  my  left-hand  neighbor,  the  M.  de  Beauvais,  who 
talked  so  loud,  turned  to  me  bursting  with  laughter. 
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*  Professor  t  professor !  Tea,  ho  gives  lessons,  but  I  would  not  advise  jou 
to  take  any  from  him.  Nom  de  nwn  !  you  would  find  him  a  hard  master. 
After  one  lesson  you  would  never  need  another.' 

The  room  shook  with  laughter  at  this  Joke,  the  point  of  which  escaped  me 
entirely.  But  three  blows  upon  the  table,  struck  by  the  heavy  hand  of  the 
Burgrave,  put  an  end  to  their  hilarity.  He  rose,  and  none  dared  to  ranain 
seated  when  the  colossus  was  standing.  I  saw  him  draw  from  his  pocket  a 
laige  sheet  of  paper,  carefully  folded.  A  profound  silence  reigned,  interrupted 
only  by  the  words :  ^  Hush !  listen  I  * 

Then  the  head  of  the  family,  the  man  who  had  known  Robespierre  and 
tutayed  Marat,  slowly  and  gravely  ran  his  eye  along  the  table.  Satisfied  witli 
our  respectful  attention,  he  coughed,  emptied  his  glass  of  water,  and  redted 
with  a  certain  affectation  the  verses  he  had  written  for  the  occasion. 

Why  did  I  not  keep  the  copy  of  them  that  he  gave  me  ?  I  should  like  to 
have  shown  you  the  whole  of  this  curious  piece  of  verse,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
autograph ;  that  of  itself  is  worth  a  good  price.  The  paper  was  lost  with  many 
others  in  an  affair  of  which  I  will  tell  you  presently.  I  now  remember  but  a 
few  lines,  although  at  one  time  I  knew  by  heart  the  whole  effusion.  At  all 
events,  this  was  the  commencement : 

*  Co  Vxmis,  on  b^s  ^irr.agr  9js. 

*  Dear  Davis,  thoa  whose  bliss  to-day  begnu. 
Come  hear  the  ooansels  of  an  aged  man. 
Put  from  thy  lip  the  honeyed  cap  of  Joy, 
And  let  thy  father  speak  to  thee,  my  boy : 
Thou  lorest  Aiol6,  and  she  thy  lore  returoiw. 
To-morrow,  when  the  east  with  morning  burn!*, 
Beneath  no  roof  shall  dazzling  Peaacs  see 
A  mortal  happier  than  thou  wilt  be ; 
To>morrow  mom,  when  thy  sweet  bride  shall  lavo 
Her  blushing  brow  in  Arethusa*s  ware, 
From  her  moist  eye  and  gently-heaving  br«R?it, 
Her  sister  maids  will  Icam  that  she  is  blest.* 

My  memory  does  not  carry  me  further,  and  perhaps  I  am  the  only  one  who 
regrets  the  loss  of  the  remainder.  You  will  sec  a  thousand*and-one  examples 
of  this  kind  of  literature  in  any  collection  of  poets.  But  the  name  of  my  Bur- 
grave  you  will  find  in  none. 

The  recitation  was  interrupted  five  or  six  times  by  unanimous  applause, 
for  which  the  author  gave  the  signal,  as  is  usual  There  is  a  manner  of  paus- 
ing at  the  end  of  a  phrase,  which  means,  *'  applaud !  *  The  end  drew  tears 
from  all.  The  poet  showed  us,  in  a  not  far-distant  future,  Bemard*B  children 
hanging  on  their  mother*s  breast, 

'  Drawing  from  those  twin  fountains,  pure  and  sweet, 
Lessons  of  love  to  guide  their  infant  feet' 

After  this  conclusion  the  Burgrave  was  surrounded,  made  much  of^  kissed 
and  cried  over.  I  was  not  one  of  the  congratulators,  but  it  was  not  because  I 
was  unmoved.    The  verses  seemed  ordinary  enough,  but  I  must  acknowledge 
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at  their  sentiment  had  mastered  me.    It  was  only  mj  modesty  that  kept  mo 
my  seat     My  compliments  were  paid  after  the  first  cxcitemcnc  was  ever. 
A  scries  of  toasts  followed  this  demonstration,  for  the  company  seemed 
ver  to  tire  of  drinking  and  shouting.    The  only  speech  worthy  of  being  rc- 
embered  was  that  of  my  neighbor  the  antiquary. 

*  My  friends/  said  he,  *•  I  drink  to  the  golden  age  so  elegantly  described  by 
vid  in  his  first  book  of  Metamorphoses.  To  that  happy  time  when  man,  free 
'om  vice,  saw  reflected  in  the  glassy  stream  his  open  forehead,  unmarred  by 
rinkle  and  unstained  by  remorse.     What  a  change  do  we  see  around  us ! 

*acine  has  told  us  of  it,  and  the  reports  of  his  Excellency  Monseigneur  the 
tinister  of  Justice  prove  it.  Thefts,  homicides,  infanticides,  and  even  parricides 
icrease  frightfully  every  year,  yet  more  rapidly  than  the  poets  had  foreseen 
vhen  they  drew  their  word-pictures  of  the  age  of  iron.  Ours  be  the  task  of 
eading  back  the  human  race  to  their  primitive  innocence,  not  only  by  the  chas- 
isement  of  the  guilty,  but  by  the  spectacle  of  our  virtue ! ' 

It  was  mid-night  before  the  pouue-co^^  the  golden  age,  the  hot  wine,  punch 
md  virtue  allowed  us  to  rise  from  the  table.  While  the  staggering  company 
noved  toward  the  dandng-room,  I  opened  a  window  to  draw  a  breath  of  fresh 
iir,  and  found  myself  face  to  face  with  four  or  five  curious  individuals  who  had 
climbed  up  to  the  premier  Stage,  Since  nine  oVlock  it  had  been  raining  in 
torrents,  and  it  was  beyond  my  comprehension  that,  in  a  city  so  rich  in  every 
kind  of  public  amusements,  pe<^le  should  be  willing  to  get  wet  to  the  skin  for 
.  the  pleasure  of  looking  at  a  wedding-party  through  the  window-curtains. 

The  music  left  me  little  time  for  reflection.  I  had  secured  a  fat  young 
woman  for  the  first  quadrille,  and  I  hastened  to  perform  my  duty. 

But  at  the  moment  I  offered  my  arm  to  my  partner,  M.  de  Beauvais,  more 
dnmk  than  sober,  pushed  himself  between  us.  *  Sir,*  said  he,  *  do  you  know 
who  this  lady  is  with  whom  you  are  dancing? ' 

*Sir!» 

*  It  is  my  niece  —  my  own  niece ! ' 
*Well,Sir,  whatof  it?' 

*  What  if  I  asked  permission  to  take  your  place  ?  For,  you  must  know, 
uncles  have  their  rights,  que  didble  ! ' 

*  Well,  if  you  insist  upon  it,  and  if  Madame ' 

*  Then  you  give  her  up  to  me  ? ' 

*  Certainly,  Monsieur.* 

*  Then  you  do  not  care  to  dance  with  my  niece  ? ' 

*  Excuse  me.' 

*  You  do  not  care  to  ?    Eh  ?    Then  you  desjusc  our  family  V 

^A  Dieu  neplaise  f    I  am  delighted  at  the  honor  that  Madame  docs  me.' 

*But  then,  if  you  dance  with  her,  what  am  I  to  do  with  myself  mean- 
while?' 

*Just  what  you  please,  my  dear  Sir.  Here  is  the  second  figure  of  the 
dance,  and  1  have  no  idea  of  letting  it  pass  talking  to  you.' 

He  went  off,  stumbling  against  the  dancers,  and  I  hoped  I  was  rid  of  him. 
But  I  had  forgotten  the  obstinacy  of  a  drunkard.    The  moment  I  was  alone,  he 
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came  to  me,  saying :  ^  I  was  wrong.    Let  us  make  it  up.    WOl  you  embrace 
meV 

As  you  may  suppose,  I  felt  no  inclination  to  throw  myself  upon  his  neck, 
and  told  him  so  plainly. 

*  Young  man,'  he  resumed,  *'  do  you  not  know  what  is  gained  by  embradng 
a  fellow  like  me  ?  It  prolongs  your  life.  Hon  Dieu  1  Tes !  you  hare  at  least 
a  minute  more  to  lire.' 

Again  I  rid  myself  of  him  and  waltzed  with  the  bride.  Sweet  child  1  she 
was  tired  and  pale,  but  both  her  pallor  and  her  air  of  &tigue  were  so  becomii^ 
She  was  as  light  as  a  bird.  At  that  time  only  the  three-step  waltz  was  known. 
When  the  Deux  Temps  was  introduced  I  learned  to  play  whist 

I  will  not  &tigue  you  with  the  details  of  the  eyening.  Bernard  yawned  ; 
his  father  was  asleep ;  M.  do  Beauvais  amused  himself  tripping  up  the  dancers  ; 
the  antiquary  talked ;  the  young  m^i  danced,  and  the  Burgraye  leaned  against 
the  wall  enjoying  the  spectacle.  I  who  loyed  dancing  for  its  own  sake,  danced 
on  until  three  in  the  morning. 

Erery  one  left  at  the  same  time,  and  Bernard  bade  good-night  to  each  mem- 
ber of  the  family,  except  M.  de  Lille,  who  was  going  in  the  same  direction. 

The  insufferable  Seigneur  de  Beaurais  insisted  upon  seeing  me  home  to  the 
Yal-dc-Gr&ce.  I  said  and  did  my  best  to  prevent  it,  but  all  to  no  purpose.  I 
had  intended  to  sleep  during  the  long  drive :  vain  hope !  He  talked  uninter- 
ruptedly. In  connection  with  something  that  was  said,  I  forget  now  what,  I 
asked  ^im  if  he  had  served. 

*  Have  I  served  ?  *  replied  he ;  *  why  I  serve  now  I  Do  I  look  as  if  I  were 
on  the  retired  list  ? ' 

*  Did  you  serve  during  the  last  campaign  ?  * 

'  Who,  I  ?  I  have  made  more  campaigns  than  any  soldier  in  the  army.  I 
flatter  myself  that  I  have  fought  some  terrible  single  combats,  and  I  have  al> 
ways  remained  master  of  the  field.' 

At  last,  at  my  door,  be  was  obliged  to  leave  me. 

^AlloHM^^  said  he,  ^auplaisir  never  to  see  your  &ce  again.  It  is  for  your 
own  good,  my  boy.' 

A  painful  sleep  ended  this  WiW^fete  that  I  had  begun  so  pleasantly.  The 
next  day,  and  during  the  succeeding  week,  I  thought  and  rethought  over  every 
incident  of  the  nuuriage,  and  after  mature  reflection,  concluded  that  my  party 
call  on  the  Burgrave  had  best  not  be  made. 

CHAPTER    FOURTH. 

Years  after  Bernard's  marriage,  several  men  with  whom  I  had  been  on 
terms  of  closest  intimacy,  that  I  had  loved,  tut&yed,  known  indeed  too  well, 
were  tried  before  the  Court  of  Peers.  A  dreadful  outrage  had  been  committed 
by  hands  I  had  thought  loyal  and  true.  The  police  seized  some  of  their  cor- 
respondence, and  it  was  then  that  I  threw  into  the  fire  all  my  papers. 

No  one  thought  of  troubling  me,  and  I  suffered  only  from  my  fright. 

But  more  than  once  in  my  sleepless  nights  I  thought  of  Lally  ToUendal, 
who  had  his  head  cut  ofi^  with  all  possible  politeness,  by  a  fine  fellow  at  whose 
house  he  had  danced  one  evening.  Kdwaxd  &  Rxobi.i. 
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SKETCHES    OF    PL ANTATION-LIFE. 


BT    WILUAM    H.  DOLCOMUf  Of  LODIBIAXA. 

Nine  years  ago  I  located,  for  the  practice  of  my  profession,  at  a  beautiful 
and  secluded  spot  on  Lake  Concordia,  in  Louisiana.  I  there  became  acquainted 
with  plantation  life  on  its  largest  scale;  and  had  special  opportunities  for 
studying  the  *  peculiar  institution,*  in  what  many  at  the  North  arc  accustomed 
to  consider  its  most  repulsive  phase.  To  occupy  myself  and  amuse  some  dis- 
tant friends,  I  kept  a  diary  for  several  months.  Its  pages  were  not  designed 
for  the  public  eye ;  indeed,  half  of  them  arc  lost  Qlancing  over  what  re- 
mained lately,  for  the  first  time  since  they  were  written,  I  found  a  good  deal 
which  I  thought  might  interest  and  possibly  instruct  those  who  are  not  familiar 
with  the  remoter  features  of  negro  slavery.  The  reader  shall  not  be  annoyed 
with  philosophical  or  political  discussion,  but  I  will  transpose  from  the  old 
canvas  almost  without  re-touching,  some  simple  pictures,  which  will  at  least 
have  the  merit  of  being  true. 


NEORO      WEDDING. 


The  oflSciating  minister,  a  frizzly-headed,  well-dressed  and  consequential- 
looking  mulatto  gentleman  fit)m  a  neighboring  plantation,  now  came  in,  to  re- 
quest the  overseer  to  read  over  the  Methodist  form  of  marriage  with  him,  con- 
fessing that  some  how  or  other  nature  had  n't  made  him  a  very  apt  scholar. 
Mr.  Leonard  performed  good-naturedly  the  functions  of  his  temporary  theologi- 
cal professorship,  and  the  preacher  having  conned  the  lesson  to  his  own  satis- 
faction, we  all  proceeded  to  the  *  quarter '  to  witness  the  ceremony. 

The  room  was  so  jammed  with  grinning  spectators,  that  we  could  just 
squeeze  ourselves  into  the  door.  Many  a  tender-nosed  gentleman  would  have 
beaten  a  retreat,  the  aroma  of  African  humanity  was  so  overpowering.  The 
scene  defies  all  description,  and  I  will  attempt  it  but '  slightuously.'  In  the 
mass  of  white  eyes  and  woolly  heads  I  recognized  our  old  cook  Phyllis,  primped, 
starched  and  magnified  in  an  immense  white,  broad-edged  night-cap,  which  my 
wife  had  given  her  for  nocturnal  usage,  and  which  stood  out  fan-like  in  ghostly 
contrast  with  her  ebony  features.  While  I  was  suppressing  my  cachinnatory 
tendencies  at  this  remarkable  ornamentation,  an  exclamatory  out-burst  from 
the  irrepressible  crdwd  of  urchins  at  the  door,  *Dar  dey  comes!  dar  dey 
comes ! '  informed  us  that  the  critical  moment  had  arrived. 

The  two  sable  couples,  with  their  attendants,  then  entered  with  an  inde- 
scribable flourish  of  airs  and  graces,  and  after  some  ludicrous  mistakes  and 
much  tittering,,  got  into  their  right  positions. 
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Tho  ladies  were  dressed  in  white,  with  white  fillets  and  streamers  on  their 
heads,  and  immense  red  rosettes  and  streamers  on  tho  breast,  typical  I  suppooe 
of  the  innocence  and  bashfulness  of  '  young  lore.'  Each  of  the  brides  held  in 
her  hand,  not  a  nosegay,  but  a  cologne-bottle,  which  she  firequently  applied  to 
the  nasal  foramina ;  not,  gentle  reader,  to  neutralize  the  surrounding  effloTia, 
nor  cTen  to  resuscitate  the  nervous  system,  which  might  be  charitably  sup- 
'^posed  to  need  some  gentle  stimulus  under  such  delicate  circumstances,  but  as 
an  om^ontal  measure,  contributing  its  share  to  the  perfection  of  graceful 
attitude. 

The  bride-grooms  were  rigged  out  in  very  long  blue  firock-coats,  with  white 
vests  and  white-cotton  gloves.  You  can  imagine  theM|sckerchief8  if  you  can 
fancy  the  United  States  flag  tied  fantastically  around  a  gate-post  But  the 
novelty  of  their  procedure  consisted  in  keeping  their  hats  on.  Those  of  the 
grooms  were  *  stove-pipes,'  of  black  fur,  very  tall  and  with  very  narrow  rims. 
From  one  of  them  a  very  bright  red  bandana  handkerchief  protruded  in  cue 
fashion,  rather,  I  think,  by  design  than  by  accident  Tho  grooms-men  wore 
shining,  round-topped,  tarpaulin  hats,  in  saUor  style.  Wearing  them  during 
the  ceremony  is  perhaps  tho  latest  cut  in  Ethiopian  circles. 

Silence  having  been  procured  with  some  diflSculty,  the  clerical  personage 
arose,  book  in  hand,  with  two  *  shining  lights'  of  the  church  at  his  sides,  each 
holding  a  large  flaring  lamp,  which  dispensed  quite  as  much  smoke  as  illumina- 
tion to  the  assembly.  It  soon  became  apparent  that  the  worthy  minister  had 
prosecuted  his  orthographical  studies  no  farther  than  the  line  of  trisyllables, 
and  wtildn  baulked  by  a  word  of  unusual  proportions,  ho  would  coolly  abandon 
his  text,  and  rely  on  his  unassisted  genius.  Tho  word  *  consanguinity '  for 
instance,  ho  changed  into  ^concerning,'  without  in  the  least  regarding  the 
remarkable  injury  to  the  meaning  of  the  sentence  thereby  occasioned.  The 
absurdity  and  pomposity  of  the  scene  are  indescribable ;  none  but  an  ex- 
pert short-hand  reporter  could  do  justice  to  tho  inimitable  original  If  his 
language  stood  connectedly  in  print,  it  could  not  bo  understood,  and  if  it 
were,  it  would  not  be  credited.  Among  other  astounding  innovations  upon 
ministerial  usage,  he  read  out  all  the  side-directions  (the  rubric)  as  if  they 
were  an  integral  part  of  the  ceremony,  for  instance,  *and  the  minister  shall  say,' 
etc.  His  audience,  at  least  the  black  part  of  it,  was  happily  as  ignorant  as  him- 
self^ and  lost  the  best  part  of  the  fun. 

Tho  performance  was  frequently  diversified  and  enlivened  by  several  old 
ladles  in  the  comer  calling  out :  *  Amen ! '  *  Yes  it  is.'  *  Bless  do  Lord  I ' 
*  Just  so,  brodder ! '  *  Dat  's  do  Loan's  troof  I '  Or  making  other  aflSrmatory 
and  confirmatory  noises,  gestures,  or  ejaculations.  When  the  minister  read 
out,  '  And  the  bride-groom  shall  say  to  the  minister,  I  do,'  the  bride-grooms, 
supposing  all  affirmations  verbial,  adverbial  or  interjectional,  to  be  synonymous, 
bawled  out,  '  Yes ! '  in  the  voice  of  a  calf  which  had  been  remorselessly  pinched 
by  the  tail.  One  of  them  also  made  a  bow  with  a  tilt  forward  of  his  stove-pipe 
hat,  and  a  scrape  backward  of  his  left  foot,  which  nearly  subjected  his  body  to 
a  well-known  law  of  gravitation.  Toward  tho  close  of  the  ceremony,  whether 
the  minister  was  disturbed  by  the  mirth  of  some,  the  piety  of  others,  and  the 
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growing  excitement  of  all,  or  whether  his  hrain  was  oyer-tasked  hj  the  stupen- 
dous effort  of  the  evening,  his  reading  of  the  service  became  inextricably  ob- 
scure and  confused.  He  concluded  with  these  remarkable  words :  '  And  the 
bride-groom  shall  say  to  the  congregation,  I  pronounce  thee  man  and  wife. 
Salute  your  bride.    Amen.* 

After  the  congratulations,  which  I  did  not  witness,  for  the  necessity  of  a 
little  fresh  air  had  drivenlne  out  of  doors,  the  whole  party  took  up  a  line  of 
march  for  the  supper-table.  They  went  arm  in  arm,  and  the  ladies  and  gentle- 
men could  be  heard  Mistering  and  Missing  each  other  with  quite  a  town-air 
of  politeness.  The  supper  was  neatly  set  out  on  several  long  tables,  put  to- 
gether and  provided  with  very  white  table-cloths.  It  did  credit  to  the  liberality 
and  taste  of  both  proprietor  and  overseer.  Beef,  pork,  chickens,  roast-pig, 
ducks,  fish^  of  several  kinds,  wheat  and  corn-bread,  jumbles,  tea,  coffee,  milk, 
sweet-cakes  of  all  shapes  and  sizes,  and  lastly  a  goodly  lot  of  apple,  cranberry, 
sweet-potato  and  pumpkin-pies  crowned  the  festive  board.  Our  clerical 
functionary  asked  a  blessing  in  a  very  respectable  manner,  and  proceeded  to 
prove  that  he  was  as  good  a  '  chicken-eater  *  at  least,  as  any  of  his  more  favored 
white  brethren  of  the  cloth. 

The  only  curiosity  to  me  on  the  table  was  a  pelican,  a  rare  and  monstrous 
bird,  which  figures  upon  the  flag  of  Louisiana,  poetically  supposed  to  nourish 
her  young  with  her  own  blood.  The  negroes  sent  some  choice  pieces  of  it  to 
the  house,  and  we  all  partook  of  it  It  was  well  cooked,  and  although  a  coarse 
meat,  it  was  tender  and  sweet  as  a  wild  duck.  Two  young  sons  of  the  wealthy 
proprietor  witnessed  with  us  the  amusing  scenes  of  the  evening.  Although 
the  subjects  of  mirth  were  frequent  and  almost  irresistible,  these  young  gentle- 
men behaved  with  the  dignity  of  senators,  evincing  that  tenderness  for  the  feel- 
ings of  inferiors,  which  is  a  distinguishing  mark  of  the  cultivated  Southerner. 

I  started  home  just  as  old  *  Uncle  Gary,'  a  special  musical  importation  from 
Natchez  for  the  occasion,  was  timing  his  fiddle  for  the  dance,  so  that  of  course 
I  lost  a  great  deal  of  fun.  The  negroes  enjoyed  it  immensely,  and  their  young 
masters  cheered  them  with  their  sympathetic  presence  until  a  late  hour.  The 
Christian  portion,  however,  of  the  community  raised  fui  opposition-meeting, 
and  there  was  great  competition  for  several  hours  between  the  tongues  of  the 
saints  and  the  heels  of  the  sinners.  As  usual,  the  powers  of  darkness  were 
left  in  the  ascendency.  Old  Phyllis  came  back  and  spoke  in  good  Methodist 
phraseology  of  the  'soul-refreshing*  time  she  had  enjoyed  after  the  supper. 
Now  Phyllis  is  '  a  burning  and  a  shining  light  *  in  the  church,  and  I  supposed 
uhc  would  be  '  faithful  found  among  the  faithless.*  Not  she  I  She  began  inad- 
vertently describing  with  great  glee  how  her  young  master  Henry  had  enjoyed 
the  frolic,  etc.,  and  soon  betrayed  the  melancholy  fact  that  she  had  herself 
made  an  early  adjournment  from  the  prayer-meeting  to  the  ball-room.  Old 
Uncle  Cary*s  life-stirring  music,  while  breaking  down  the  dancers,  had  broken 
up  the  saints.     Alas  t  for  the  weakness  of  human  nature  t 
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COMINJ    O-.T    or    UEETIMO. 


I  WAS  greatly  astonished  to-day  at  the  appearance  presented  by  tho  negroes 
as  they  came  out  of  their  meeting — for  they  are  permitted  any  reasonmblc  re- 
ligious exercises,  short  of  those  superstitious  antics  and  howlings  into  which 
they  are  apt  to  degenerate,  unless  under  the  controlling  superrision  of  the 
white  man.     Well,  we  live  to  learn  t     Every  negro  was  not  only  decently,  but 
many  of  them  were  handsomely  clad.    The  nimiber  of  fine  caps,  fur  hats,  cloth 
coats,  good  boots  &ncy  turbans,  new  bonnets,  blanket-shawls,  pretty  dresscSy 
etc.,  etc,  amazed  me.    How  different  their  work-a-day  and  their  Sunday  mppear- 
ance  1    The  moth  had  turned  into  a  butterfly ;  Lazarus  had  cast  off  his  rags, 
and  stood  before  me  in  the  linen  and  purple  of  Dives.    Then,  too,  they  were  all 
so  smiling  and  vivacious,  chattering  and  coquetting,  discussing  the  sermon  (I 
wish  I  had  heard  it !)  and  each  other,  tho  weather  and  kindred  topics  quite  as 
rationally  as  *  white  folks.'    I  overheard  part  of  a  discussion  between  John  *  the 
driver  *  and  a  lively,  rotund,  bullct-hcadcd,  coal-black  daughter  of  Ham.     John 
was  maintaining  with  an  obstinacy  worthy  of  Gibbon  or  Voltaire,  and  with  a 
rationality  differing  only  in  degree  not  in  kind  from  theirs,  that  the  Bible  con- 
tradicted itself  in  many  places.    The  invincible  swamp-advocate  of  Christianity, 
being  ignorant  of  Palcy  and  Alexander,  Und  therefore  deficient  in  the  necessary 
logical  weapons  for  the  occasion,  reproached  him  with  blindness  of  heart  mnd 
lack  of  faith,  which  invisible  agency,  she  assured  him,  could  tumble  the  moun- 
tains into  the  sea.     ^  A  child  of  the  kingdom,'  she  said,  ^  knows  another  child 
of  the  kingdom  at  first  sight,  and  they  all  have  the  witness  of  the  Spibit  in  their 
own  dear,  blessed  bosoms  I ' 

I  noticed  a  rustic  beau,  whose  distinguishing  mark  was  a  pair  of  scarlet- 
colored  yam  gloves  on  his  immense  hands,  escorting  his  lady-love  ^  down  the 
street,'  as  they  call  it,  to  her  father*  s  residence.  Her  red  shawl  and  white 
teeth  were  visible  at  a  great  distance,  and  it  is  a  positive  &ct  that  she  was  loll- 
ing in  the  latest  New- York  style  against  his  bosom,  from  which  a  white  hand- 
kerchief ostentatiously  protruded.  But  really,  negroes  never  cultivate  flowers, 
and  I  believe  they  hare  no  sentiment  whatever. 

Many  plantations  have  regular  religious  services  on  them  by  white  ministers, 
including  a  close  catechising  of  the  children.  Some  planters  think  this  system 
fosters  fanaticism,  but  I  do  not  believe  a  word  of  it ;  and  am  sure  that  the  pro- 
gressive Christian  culture  of  both  master  and  slave  is  the  best  method  of  eradi- 
cating tho  evils  of  the  institution. 


DIVISION    OF    THE    CORH-llOMET. 


Testerdat  the  distribution  of  corn-money  took  place  under  Mr.  Owen's 
special  jurisdiction.  As  this  may  be  an  arcanum  to  those  unacquainted  with 
the  minutiso  of  the  '  peculiar  institution,'  I  feel  called  upon  to  specify.  On 
many  places  the  negroes  are  allowed  to  cultivate  a  field  of  com,  so  many  rows 
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being  giyen  to  each  indiyidual  able  and  willing  to  work  them.  The  master 
takes  the  crop  at  market  rates,  and  the  proceeds  are  equitably  divided  among 
the  laborers.  The  sum  realized  yaries  from  one  to  five  hundred  dollars  accord- 
ing to  the  number  and  industry  of  the  negroes  and  the  nature  of  the  season. 
In  this  case,  the  force  bgng  small  and  the  past  season  having  been  unpropi- 
tious,  Mr.  Owen  received  but  one  hundred  and  thirty  dollars  in  small  change, 
with  directions  to  irradiate  in  the  most  equitable  manner  that  pecuniary  felicity 
through  the  negro  quarters.  Whether  or  not  the  parties  interested  thought 
Mr.  Owen  a  second  Daniel  as  to  judgment,  their  natural  shyness  and  unchange- 
able complexion  prevented  me  from  learning,  but  that  gentleman  evidently  felt 
and  appreciated  the  whole  length,  breadth,  depth  and  height  of  his  official 
dignity.  We  were  all  called  out  to  witness  the  closing  scene  —  the  knotty 
points  of  which  Mr.  Owen  was  unravelling  with  all  the  suavity,  caution  and 
deliberation  of  a  chief-justipe. 

John  Bull,  an  amazingly  sturdy  Ethiopian,  name-sake  but  no  relative  to 
our  transatlantic  firiend,  sold  to  Davy  Stuart,  of  same  race  and  quality,  and  not 
to  be  confounded  with  any  member  of  the  royal  family  of  Scotland,  three  rows 
of  com  for  fifty  cents,  early  in  the  season,  when  young  corn  having  yet  to  run 
all  the  vicissitudes  of  wind  and  weather,  and  requiring  for  its  culture  consider- 
able work,  is  rated  proportionably  low  with  young  chickens,  turkeys  and  nig- 
gers, or  any  other  juvenile  commodity  that  has  to  pass  the  gauntlet  of  inexorable 
mortality.  The  three  rows,  fully  developed  and  gleaned  after  the  manner  of 
Ruth  and  Naomi,  had  realized  two  dollars  and  ten  cents,  which  of  course  be- 
longed to  Davy.  John,  however,  professed  to  be  astonished  and  grieved  at 
Davy^s  blindness  of  mind  and  rapacity  of  spirit.  He  declared  bimself  to  be 
guided  by  the  scriptural  doctrine  (!)  that  *  honesty  is  the  best  policy,*  and  in- 
tent upon  obeying  the  golden  rule,  he  expressed  himself  to  be  not  only  willing 
but  anxious,  to  return  his  brother  Davy  the  fifty  cents  he  had  borrowed  of  him 
80  long  ago.  He  paid  all  his  honorable  debts,  he  did,  'as  every  nigger  that  be- 
longed to  a  rich  gentleman  ought  to,'  etc.  No  reasoning  could  convince  him  of  the 
justice  of  Davy's  claim,  but  I  suspected  there  was  more  rascality  of  heart  than 
obta^eness  of  head  in  the  case.  I  became  convinced  of  this  when  his  wife^  a 
round-faced  damsel,  black  as  the  ace  of  spades,  in  a  full-dress  of  blue  jeans, 
came  up,  and  with  a  straight  down-and-up  courtesy,  requested  Mr.  Owen  to 
give  her  share  of  the  personal  estate  into  her  own  possession,  intimating  a 
wholesome  skepticism  of  her  husband's  even-handedness.  With  admirable  as- 
surance and  loquacity  John  protested  his  freedom  from  any  disingcnous  motive 
or  intention,  and  swore  the  most  fervid  devotion  to  his  wife.  Mr.  Owen,  how- 
ever, divided  their  five  dollars  between  the  tender  couple,  *the  better  half'  of 
which  walked  off,  saying  that  she  knew  where  to  hide  her  money,  which  Cap- 
tain Kid  principle  of  doing  things  has  sometimes  been  found  very  efficient  in 
sundry  latitudes.  Davy  commended  her  foresight  with  a  chuckle,  and  the  re- 
mark that  'John  Bull  would  steal  a  chaw  o'  terbacker  out  a  fellow's  mouf 
whilst  he  was  prayin'  in  meetin'.' 

Negroes  on  the  plantations  have  many  methods  of  getting  a  little  pocket- 
money.    They  all  have  chickens  and  eggs  for  sale,  and  sometimes  in  consider- 
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able  quantities.  They  are  frequently  pud  well  for  extra-work,  sudi  as  ditch- 
ing, etc.  They  gather  the  Spanish  moss  with  great  ease,  and  it  sells  at  from 
five  to  eight  dollars  a  bale.  If  they  live  on  river-courses  they  are  often  al- 
lowed to  cut  cord-wood  for  themselves,  which  always  brings  a  good  price. 
From  these  sources,  including  their  com  and  fodder  ixid  presents,  they  are  sup- 
plied all  the  year  round  with  more  '  loose  change '  than  the  peasantry  and 
laborers  of  most  free  countries  ever  have  to  spare. 


.     DI8TBIBUTI0K    OF    THE    C  E  R  I  BT  M  A  S    PHE  SEN  T  8. 

Christmas  morning  !  Surely  in  this  far-off,  out-of-the-way  place,  we  bad 
no  idea  of  discovering  any  vestiges  of  Santa  Glaus'  nocturnal  benevol^oe. 
But  Davy,  or  his  patient  mule,  or  both  together,  had  early  brought  from  town 
and  deposited  on  the  gallery  a  large  box,  bearing  my  name  and  address.  A 
little  present  from  distant  friends,  and  arriving,  bow  very  singularly  I  on 
Christmas  morning.  At  it  I  went  with  hammer  and  hatchet,  eagerly  as  a  boy 
finding  his  way  into  hickory-nuts,  or  a  saloon-keeper  breaking  busily  into 
oyster-shells.  After  removing  hay  enough  to  bum  our  chimney,  or  start  the 
milky  fountain  afresh  from  our  crooked-homed  quadruped,  we  arrived  at  the 
precious  deposit  Gracious  !  what  a  charming  array  of  splendid  presents : 
peaches,  pears,  plums,  raspberries,  strawberries,  quinces,  crab-apples,  etc  etc,, 
a  perfect  omnium  gatherum  of  sweets !  I  ought  to  dream  to-night  of  being  on 
an  island  of  rock-candy  in  a  sea  of  golden  syrup,  fishing  for  stewed  oysters  in  a 
hard  rain  of  "honey !  My  dear  old  grand-mother's  love  distilled  in  saccharine 
dew  on  my  early  childhood,  and  Aunt  Dolly  of  kitchen  memory  (Hbavbn  bless 
her  old  age,  and  keep  her  pipe  always  full  of  Warwick's  best  tobacco  I)  seconded 
her  efforts  to  saturate  my  system,  not  only  with  the  milk  of  human  kindness, 
but  with  the  essence  of  vegetable  sweetness.  I  cannot  depart  from  the  way  in 
which  I  was  brought  up,  so  I  shall  contribute  my  full  share  in  appropriating 
the  present,  rejoicing  that  duty  for  once  is  synonymous  with  pleasure. 

After  break£ist  we  adjourned  to  the  ovcrseor's  gallery  to  see  the  negroes  re- 
ceive their  Christmas  presents,  sent  over  by  their  absentee  master  and  mistress. 
The  whole  population  was  assembled,  not  even  a  guard  being  left  behind  to 
keep  the  ash-cakes  from  stray  dogs,  or  the  loose  pork  from  marauding  rats. 
The  crowd  presented  every  conceivable  variety  of  costume,  physiognomy  and 
etiquette.  Hogarth  would  have  regarded  the  scene  with  ecstasy,  but  I  have 
neither  the  pen  nor  the  pencil  to  do  it  justice.  First  the  hats  and  caps  were 
produced,  and  men  and  boys  stepped  up  to  compare  with  critical  acumen  thdr 
respective  cranial  developments.  The  field  for  phrenological  study  was  a  rich 
one,  but  as  I  value  clean  hands  almost  next  to  a  clean  conscience,  I  did  not 
avail  myself  of  the  opportunity.  Very  soon  every  woolly  cranium,  from 
Dennis'  prolific  shock  to  old  Uncle  Billy's  almost  naked  poll,  was  snugly  settled 
under  a  new  and  shining  cover.  The  handkerchiefs  came  next  in  order,  with 
immense  figures  flaring  in  red  and  yellow,  according  to  the  beau  ideal  principles 
of  Ethiopian  taste.      Let  no  unsophisticated  reader,  acquainted  only  with 
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Northern  habits  and  customs,  conjecture  that  the  use  to  which  these  handker- 
chief are  pat,  is  in  any  way  connected  with  the  discharge  of  the  nasal 
jfunctions.  The  noble  promontory  of  the  &ce  is  left  to  shift  for  itself^  as  best 
it  can,  and  the  handkerchief  is  twisted  around  the  scalp,  being  gracefully 
pendent  before,  at  the  si^e,  or  behind,  according  to  the  fancy  of  the  wearer. 
Mr.  Owen  then  began  measuring  a  dress  a-piece  for  the  female  citizens  of  our 
little  patriarchate,  from  some  very  pretty  pieces  of  calico.  There  were  many 
other  presents  in  the  dry-goods  too  numerous  and  too  tedious  to  mention. 
Lastly  came  the  flour,  sugar,  coffee,  molasses,  apples,  cranberries  and  tobacco, 
of  which  quite  a  liberal  allowance  was  apportioned  to  each  family  and  person, 
sufficient  to  last  them  for  a  week  or  two. 

The  holiday  will  now  be  spent  in  eating  and  drinking,  dancing  and  sleeping. 
The  African  appears  to  be  thoroughly  sensual  in  his  character,  with  no  loftier 
aspiration  than  that  of  a  hearty  meal  and  an  idle  day.  Ought  the  master  to  en- 
courage this  by  giving  him  a  *■  splendid '  Christmas  ?  Unquestionably,  yes. 
He  is  a  child  by  nature,  no  matter  how  old  he  grows,  or  how  much  you  attempt 
to  educate  him.  Recreation  and  amusement  have  a  wonderfully  stimulating, 
healthy,  satisfying  effect  upon  him.  The  philanthropist  had  as  well  blot  the 
Sabbath  from  the  Christian  calandar  as  to  deprive  the  negro  o^  his  well-earned 
Christmas  frolic. 


OIVINO     OUT     THE     W  H  I  B  K  E  T  . 


Mr.  Leonard  blew  his  horn  this  morning,  but  the  faithful  hounds  whined 
round  him  in  vain  for  a  sylvan  excursion.  It  was  for  the  negroes  to  get  their 
whiskey,  an  anomaly  peculiar  to  the  Christmas  holidays.  Up  they  came  troop- 
ing, men,  women  and  children,  with  every  kind  of  cups  and  bowls,  glass,  tin, 
wood,  etc.,  wherein  to  receive  the  precious  alcoholic  deposit  Half  a  glass  of 
the  raw  material  per  diem  is  allowed  to  each  adult,  and  the  younger  ones  are 
permitted  to  take  one,  two,  or  three  swallows  according  to  their  sizes.  Little 
boys  and  girls,  half  a  dozen  years  old,  would  walk  up,  bob  their  heads,  take  a 
mouthful  of  the  burning  fluid,  make  an  abominably  wry  face,  bob  their  heads 
again,  and  stalk  off  with  precocious  dignity.  This  custom  is  by  no  means  uni- 
versal, nor  is  it  necessary ;  but  as  liquor  is  strictly  prohibited  the  rest  of  the 
year,  it  can  hardly  be  very  detrimental  to  soul  or  body.  I  left,  picturing  to 
myself  the  salt-pepper-mustard-horse-radish-and-vinegar-looking  aspect  with 
which  one  of  those  social  petrifactions,  called  advocates  of  the  *  Maix^  Liquor 
Law,'  would  have  surveyed  this  demoralizing  scene. 


▲    DAMCB      CM     THE     OALLEB7. 

Wb  were  greatly  surprised  this  afternoon  by  the  arrival  of  a  large  crowd  of 
male  and  female  Americanized  Africans.  They  came  with  a  great  tramping  of 
heavy  shoes,  tittering,  laughing,  and  flaunting  red  and  yellow  handkerchiefs. 
They  made  a  formidable  and  quite  picturesque  appearance  on  the  long  and  very 
wide  gallery  or  veranda  in  front  of  the  house.    They  were  mainly  from  a 
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neighboring  plantation,  and  had  been  pennitted  by  their  OTerseer  to  extend 
their  yacation  researches  in  pursuit  of  pleasure  to  this.  Their  spedal  aspiration 
was  to  see  the  *•  white  ladies,'  an  aspiration  not  very  often  or  easily  gratified  on 
large  plantations  with  absentee  owners.  The  ladies  were  greeted  with  minted 
awe  and  admiration.  After  an  awkward  exchange  of  salutations  and  gome  few 
questions  and  answers  decidedly  destitute  of  originality,  it  became  obTions  that 
the  entertainment  of  each  party  was  to  consist  in  gazing  at  t^e  other.  One  of 
the  ladies  asked  the  pertest-looking  girl  if  she  would  not  like  to  dance.  '  Tom,' 
she  replied  with  a  courtesy,  and  a  number  of  ^  yums  *  at  the  same  time  arose 
from  the  crowd,  accompanied  with  a  prq>aratory  shuffling  of  feet  Now  this 
cabalistic* sound  *  yum '  is  the  negro  contraction  for  '  yes,  maam.'  Miss  Sarah's 
guitar  produced  quite  an  extravagant  exhibition  of  curiosity  and  wonder. 
*  What  a  big  fiddle  I  *  said  one  to  another.  *  Hush  up,  you  fool-nigger  t '  was 
the  reply ;  *  dat  's  de  white  man*s  banjo.' 

They  soon  fell  to  dancing  with  such  vigor  that  the  old  flooring  bent  and  the 
rafters  trembled  to  their  merry  evolutions.  Some  of  them  danced  gr&cefollj 
and  beautifully,  and  all  kept  admirable  time.  Old  Phyllis  (our  religious  cook) 
stood  in  the  farthest  door-way,  shaking  her  head  and  grinning  —  grinning  no 
doubt  with  pltasure  at  the  dancing,  and  shaking  her  head  in  honor  of  her 
church  scruples  against  the  same.  After  they  had  danced  themselves  oat  of 
breath  and  us  out  of  patience,  I  passed  round  a  gallon  or  two  of  weak  whiskey- 
toddy,  and  dismissed  this  remarkable  *  happening  in.'  Qrown  up,  as  most  of 
them  were,  they  went  off  laughing,  giggling  and  romping ;  and  old  Phyllis, 
emerging  from  her  semi-obscurity,  and  shaking  her  head  without  the  grin,  pro- 
ceeded to  wash  up  the  floor,  exorcising  the  spot  from  evil  spirits  by  simdiy 
half-audible  pious  ejaculations  about  the  sinfulness  of  dancing. 


A    CURIOUp     CUSTOM. 

Last  night  (the  last  of  the  year)  I  was  wakened  by  strange  moanings  and 
lamentations  preceding  from  the  negro  quarters.  It  seemed  as  if  all  the  cfaild- 
rjGin  were  bawling  and  squalling,  and  all  the  adults  wrangling  and  scolding  in 
high  dudgeon.  I  conjectured  that  the  negroes  were  watching  the  old  year  out 
and  the  new  one  in,  with  some  extraordinary  rites  of  African  superstition,  and 
I  slept  very  soundly  on  the  conjecture.  This  morning  Phyllis  was  called  upon 
to  elucllclate  the  mystery.  The  negro  women  have  a  singular  belief^  that  if  a 
child  has  to  be  whipped  on  New- Year's  Day,  it  will  be  incorrigible  to  maternal 
correction  the  rest  of  the  year.  Accordingly,  just  before  mid-night  all  the 
mothers,  rod'  in  hand,  turn  down  the  coverlets  within  which  their  sleepiDg 
little  woolly  heads  are  snugly  tucked  away,  and  administer  a  simultaneous  and 
severe  chastisement  to  the  whole  juvenile  population.  We  will  not  attempt  to 
analyze  the  thoughts,  much  less  the  ^feelinks'  of  the  bewOdered  Buflerers. 
This  frightfol  nocturnal  flagellation  of  course  keeps  the  stupified  urchins  docile 
and  submissive  all  the  next  day,  and  the  happy  mothers  congratulate  them- 
selves on  the  prospect  of  a  nice  time  during  the  next  annual  administration  of 
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domestic  affairs.     This  valuable  suggestion  should  be  communicated  to  the 
next  philosopher  who  expatiates  oq  that  unknown  subject,  education. 

These  juvenile  darkies,  or  embryonic  cotton-pickers,  are  greatly  to  be  pitied, 
being  the  children  of  children.  The  negro  in  authority,  vrhether  over  mules, 
oxen,  babies,  or  his  fellows,  is  generally  an  unthinking  and  capricious  tyrant. 
Children,  owing  to  their  immaturity  of  intellect,  should  never  be  intrusted 
with  power.  The  well-bred  Southerner  never  permits  his  own  children  to 
chastise  his  servants,  and  for  the  same  reason  negroes  should  have  little  or  no 
power  over  persons  or  things,  or  at  least  should  be  strictly  supervised  in  its 
administration. 


A     HBAVT     RESPONSIBILITY. 


On  a  neighboring  plantation  to-day  I  saw  an  insane  negro,  an  immense, 
ferocious-lookhig  creature,  who  sat  naked  with  one  foot  in  the  stocks  to  keep 
him  from  running  away.  He  was  just  recovering  from  one  of  his  paroxysms 
of  madness,  durmg  which  he  tears  every  particle  of  clothing  from  his  body. 
Much  of  his  time,  however,  he  loafs  about  the  quarter-yard  in  a  state  of  appa- 
rent imbecility.  He  talked  considerably  at  randon.  He  sud  he  did  not  know 
me,  but  knew  my  property  very  well,  a  point  upon  which  I  freely  confessed  my 
own  ignorance.  He  said  he  wanted  me  to  have  my  rights,  of  which  I  was  un- 
justly defrauded ;  ftsked  me  to  bleed  him  in  the  neck,  and  called  my  frequent 
attention  to  a  large  rock  of  gold  which  he  said  was  lying  in  the  comer.  This 
last  looked  like  affectation,  or  as  the  negroes  call  it,  *  possuming.' 

N^oes  are  less  subject  to  insanity  than  almost  any  other  race  in  the 
world,  and  with  them  it  generally  assumes  the  form  of  religious  mania.  This 
case  was  first  suspected  by  the  man's  coming  to  the  overseer,  and  asking  him 
to  read  him  all  the  chapters  of  the  Bible  which  told  of  the  day  of  judgment. 
A  negro  demands  close  attention  when  he  begins  to  describe  his  visions,  and  to 
say  that  the  Lord  told  him  so-and-so.  The  Lord  will  soon  tell  him  to  bum 
your  house,  or  to  cut  your  throat  Nat.  Turner,  who  headed  the  insurrection 
in  Virginia,  in  1833,  was  a  half-sick,  half-crazy  creature,  whom  good  physicking 
and  good  discipline  might  have  saved  from  evil.  His  was  no  strike  for  liberty, 
but  a  wild  hallucination  that  the  Lord  had  told  him  to  kill  all  the  white  folks, 
and  had  put  certain  spots  on  the  sun  as  a  sign  for  him  to  begin  his  work. 

As  I  went  home,  I  reflected  upon  the  immense  responsibility  of  owning  a 
plantation.  I  have  seen  an  idiot  upon  one  unable  to  dress  himself  a  total  in- 
cumbrance for  thirty  years.  I  have  seen  a  half-grown  child  on  another,  with 
a  hydrocephalic  head  bigger  than  a  bushel-measure  —  so  from  infancy.  I 
have  seen  blind  negroes,  foolish  negroes,  crippled  negroes,  hopelessly  diseased 
negroes,  and  negroes  in  tUeir  dotage ;  all  constantly  dependent  on  the  master 
for  food,  clothing,  nursing  and  medical  attention.  The  whole  petty  adminis- 
tration of  justice  and  of  charity  is  concentrated  in  each  well-ordered  plantation. 
It  is  at  the  same  time  a  police  establishment,  a  jaU,  a  hospital,  and  an  asylum 
for  all  sorts  of  unfortunates  and  incurables.  Perhaps  we  have  not  estimated 
the  burdens  of  the  planter  aright^  nor  seen  exactly  how  much  he  reaJljpafi 
his  negroes. 
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^  SENT     BACK     TO     TEE     PLANTATION. 

CoFFES  hfts  come  back.  Not  the  luscious  Arabian  drinkable,  for  tbat  has 
never  been  absent,  but  a  very  singular  fourteen-yearling  of  the  Ethiopian  gpe* 
cies.  Coffee  was  taken  over  to  Uhe  great  house,'  as  the  n^roes  call  their 
master^s  residence,  to  be  manufactured  into  a  dining-room  servant  His 
mammy,  old  Aunt  Aggy,  who  has  a  very  crooked  jaw,  and  her  head  slways 
bound  up  for  the  tooth-ache,  thought  as  much  of  Coffee  as  Dominie  Sampson's 
mother  did  of  that  precocious  genius.  She  was  especially  ambitious  for  her  son 
to  enjoy  the  privileges  and  splendors  of  city  life,  and  had  frequently  presented 
his  preeminent  abilities  to  the  consideration  of  her  mistress.  At  last  the 
order  came  for  Coffee  to  be  transported  to  the  scene  of  his  future  greatness. 
He  rode  off  on  the  little  mule-cart  which  runs  the  weekly  errands  between  *the 
great  house '  and  the  plantation.  He  was  followed  a  good  distuice  by  his  ma- 
ternal ancestor,  and  a  troop  of  ragged,  shouting,  hooting  and  envious  urchins, 
his  quondam  playmates.  Old  Aggy  went  back  to  the  quarter  to  groan  over 
the  tooth-ache,  and  to  imagine  how  many  chunks  of  tobacco  #nd  sly  bottles  of 
whiskey  could  be  smuggled  over  to  her  in  future  by  her  brilliant  son. 

I  regret  I  have  no  authentic  documents  to  show  what  impression  the  big 
city  and  '  the  great  house '  made  upon  Am,  or  vice  venOy  what  impression  he 
made  upon  them.  Certain  it  is  that  the  effect  must  be  one  of  mutual  surprise. 
No  bear-cub  ever  required  such  assiduous  cultivation  to  be  licked  into  shap& 
From  the  stories  told  of  him  he  must  have  had  the  boobyism  without  the 
shrewdness  of  Handy  Andy.  As  soon  as  his  incipient  bashfulness  had  worn 
off,  he  perambulated  the  house  with  eyes  and  mouth  contending  for  supremacy 
in  dilatation,  until  he  came  suddenly  upon  a  large  fuU-length  portrait  of  a  very 
old  gentleman.  With  a  wild  scream  of  terror  he  precipitated  himself  by  a  suc- 
cession of  somersets  down  a  long  flight  of  stairs.  Whether  he  regarded  it  as 
a  ghost,  or  a  robber,  or  a  '  vision  ob  de  Lobd,^  could  never  be  drawn  out  of 
him.     Hi^  descriptive  powers  were  exhausted  by  calling  it  *  that  thing.' 

The  ladies  tried  their  best  to  teach  him  how  to  receive  company  gracefully 
at  the  door.  They  would  station  him  in  the  hall  and  say :  ' Now,  Coffee,  we'll 
go  round  to  the  front  door,  and  knock  at  it :  you  must  open  it ;  and  when  we 
say,  *  Are  the  ladies  in  ? '  you  must  make  your  best  bow,  and  ask  us  to  walk 
into  the  reception-room.'  They  tripped  around,  knocked  at  the  door,  made  the 
\  promised  Interrogatory,  *Are  the  ladies  inV  to  which  Coffee  repUedwithan 

air  of  stupid  perplexity:  *Qood  LobdtI  missis,  an't  you  de  ladies f    No  re- 
petition of  the  lesson  ever  produced  the  least  improvement 

Coffee  was  at  last  given  up  as  an  incorrigible  dunce.  His  final  faux  pa*^ 
which  expelled  him  forever  from  his  paradise,  was  quite  a  formidable  one.  An 
elegantly-dressed  gentleman  from  New-Orleans  called  upon  the  young  ladies. 
*  Follow  me,'  said  Coffee  who  ushered  him  in.  The  gentleman  instinctively 
paused  at  the  parlor-door.  '  Follow  me,'  said  Coffee  authoritatively  beckoning 
him  on.  The  gentleman,  although  surprised,  imagined  the  servant  had  special 
orders,  as  he  was  a  very  dear  friend  of  the  fiunily,  and  obeyed.  Coffee  intro- 
duced bim  suddenly  into  a  bed-chamber,  where  the  young  ladies  were  discov 
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ered  in  rather  more  (or  less)  deshabille  than  it  is  presumed  young  gentlemen 
are  familiar  with,  until  after  the  performance  of  the  marriage  ceretnony. 

Let  no  sentimental  philanthropist  shed  unnecessary  tears  over  the  harrow- 
ing circumstances  and  unavailing  sorrows  of  Coffee^s  &11.  True  poor  Coffee 
has  descended  to  the  dull  level  of  operative  and  cotton-picking  humanity,  and 
old  Aggy  will  get  neither  whiskey  nor  tobacco  for  her  toothrache,  but  I  declare 
professionally  that  Coffee's  heart  is  neither  broken  nor  breaking.  It  is  un&ir 
and  unphilosophical  to  compare  his  downfall  to  that  of  Cardinal  Woolsey.  He 
seems  rather  to  me  like  a  little  cur-dog,  whom  a  mischievous  boy  had  taken 
into  the  house,  dressed  in  soldier  clothes,  and  made  to  march  upon  his  hind- 
legs,  but  who  has  escaped  his  tormentor,  and  got  safely  back  to  the  old  com- 
forts of  the  back-yard  anft  the  kenneL 


NEGRO     MUSIC     AND     POETRY. 

I  HAD  to  drop  my  pen  and  go  out  upon  the  gallery  and  listen  to  the  negroes 
just  now.  It  is  the  season  for  burning  cotton-stalks,  and  one  half  of  the 
heavens  is  lit  up  with  a  wild  and  ruddy  glare.  In  lieu  of  theatricals,  we  might 
possibly  imagine  that  we  were  witnessing  a  splendid  panorama  of  the  confla- 
gration of  Moscow.  But  the  sounds  attracted  more  attention,  and  gave  more 
pleasure  than  the  sight  The  negroes  were  singing  around  the  fires  in  mighty 
chorus,  and  the  strain  was  in  that  tender  minor  key,  so  inexpressibly  dear  to 
children,  savages,  poets,  and  indeed  to  all  men  not  scientifically  educated  to 
the  grand  operatic  style,  which  is  so  *  difficult,'  and  which  old  Dr.  Johnson 
sw(^e  ought  to  have  been  impossible. 

Their  silvery  voices  are  still  filling  the  vault  of  night  with  beautiful  and 
melancholy  cadences,  which  in  the  distance  my  imaginative  ear  can  transfigure 
into  a  delicate  nocturne.     I  am  reminded  of  those  beautiful  lines  of  Beattie : 

*  Is  there  a  heart  that  music  cannot  melt  ? 
Alas  I  how  is  that  rugged  heart  forlorn  I 
Is  there  who  ne*er  the  mystic  transports  felt, 
Of  solitude  and  melancholy  born  ? 
He  need  not  woo  the  Muse ;  he  is  her  scorn. 
The  sophist's  rope  of  cob-web  let  him  twine, 
^  Muse  o'er  the  schoolman's  peevish  page,  or  mourn 

And  delve  for  life  in  Mammon's  dirty  mine ! ' 

But  really  this  negro  music  is  none  of  your  concert-room  Ethiopian  mel- 
ody-operatic airs  with  burlesque  words,  extravagantly  shrieked  out  by  peripa- 
tetic white  gentlemen  with  mammoth  shirt-collars,  and  fiices  blackened  with 
burnt  cork.  It  is  a  mere  chanting,  of  which  the  chorus  is  a  kind  of  melliflu- 
ous wailing  —  *in  linked  sweetness  long  drawn  out.' 

Mr.  Jefferson  said  that  he  never  saw  a  negro  who  was  capable  of  an  ab- 
stract idea,  and  certainly  I  never  met  with  one  whom  I  would  suspect  of  a  po- 
etical conception.  Still  there  is  unquestionably  an  immense  amount  of  doggerel 
I  afloat  amongst  the  negro  population.  The  origin  of  these  rhymes  is  involved 
in  as  much  obscurity  as  the  birth  of  the  little  sailor-boy,  who  *  was  n't  born 
any  where,  Sir,  but  got  washed  ashore  in  a  storm  1 '    For  the  benefit  of  some 
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future  antiquarian,  I  wfll  commit  to  the  immortal  keeping  of  the 

BOOKiB  two  specimenB  of  negro  poetry,  indorsing  neither  the  sentiment  nor 

the  grammar: 

Mpttimtn  SitgL 

*  Knro  WiujAM  wu  King  Jam n*f  ton, 
From  the  royal  race  he  run ; 

Ho  wore  a  atar  upon  bia  breast, 
Now  in  tbe  eaat  and  now  in  tbe  west. 

*  Upon  tbia  carpet  jou  mnat  kneel, 
A9  sore  aa  tbe  graaa  ia  in  tbe  field  ; 
Salute  jonr  bride  and  kiaa  ber  sweet, 
And  then  ansa  upon  jonr  fiset.* 


*  Rxni  about,  ride  about,  where  abail  I  landf 
At  Colonel  NiLsoii'a  on  tbe  diy  aand  \ 
I  knocked  at  the  door,  I  pnlled  at  tbe  string. 
And  asked  Colonel  Nu.aoN  if  Ltrcr  was  in. 

'  Sbe  's  neither  within,  sbe  's  neither  without. 
She 's  up  in  ber  chamber  walking  about ; 
Sbe  came  down  tbe  ataira  aa  white  aa  new-milk. 
Within  her  sweet  bosom  a  hank  of  white  ailk. 

'  I  bugged  ber  and  kissed  ber  and  called  ber  mj  dear, 
I  will  gire  her  a  peacock's  tail  every  year ; 
A  carriage  and  horses  shall  she  have  to  ride, 
And  ber  true-IoTe  a  soldier  alwaya  at  her  side.' 

This  last  I  suspect  to  be  the  production  of  some  white  school-boy,  or  at 
least  of  some  yery  aristocratic  specimen  of  the  negro  troubadour.  The  music 
of  these  songs  is  better  than  the  poetry,  of  which  last  the  above  are  periiapa 
too  flattering  specimens.  They  have  been  sung  from  time  out  of  mind,  with 
a  pleasant  jogging  of  the  knee,  to  wakeful  or  colicky  babies.  Let  us  not  be 
hypercritical  should  we  erer  see  them  coldly  laid  before  us  in  inexorable  print 
Gould  we  recall  our  own  infantile  impressions,  we  might  remember  some  un- 
couth old  rhymes  of  the  same  kind,  which  gave  us  more  real  pleasure  than 
*  Lore's  Young  Dream,*  or  *  The  Last  Rose  of  Summer '  ever  imparted  to  a 
sentimental  young  gentleman  of  nineteen. 


NOT      WXLLIKO     TO     00. 

Old  Uncle  Caleb  is  dead.  Uncle  Caleb  has  been  dying  for  the  last  year, 
but  either  his  body  or  his  soul,  or  perhaps  both,  were  so  refractory,  that  they 
could  neyer  yet  agree  on  the  terms  of  separation.  Although  he  knew  it  was 
useless,  his  kind  young  master  sent  for  me  last  night  to  see  the  old  creature 
once  more,  and  give  him  at  least  a  parting  anodyne.  The  Angel  of  Death 
holds  no  consultation  with  doctors,  of  whaterer  school  they  be,  and  I  retired 
abashed  from  his  presence.  i 

The  hour  of  death  is  said  to  be  an  honest  one ;  but  although  I  beUeye 
many  lies  hare  been  told  upon  the  death-bed,  we  will  all  agree  that  old  Unde 
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Caleb  proTed  himself  in  his  last  moments  the  pink  of  yeracity.  Before  his  de- 
parture, Jeff,  the  negro  preacher  of  the  place,  gathered  his  sable  flock  of  saints 
and  sinners  around  the  bed.  He  read  a  chapter  and  prayed,  after  which  they 
sang  a  hymn,  lugubrious  enough  to  draw  a  guinea  from  a  miser^s  pocket  in 
order  to  get  it  to  stop.  Uncle  Caleb  lay  motionless  with  closed  eyes,  and  gave 
no  sign.  Jeff  approached  and  took  his  hand.  *  Uncle  Caleb,*  said  he  ear- 
nestly, *de  doctor  says,  you  are  dying ;  and  all  de  bredderin  has  come  in  for  to 
see  you  de  last  time.  And  now,  Uncle  Caleb,  dey  wants  to  hear  from  your 
own  mouf  de  precious  words,  dat  you  feels  prepared  to  meet  your  God,  and  is 
ready  and  willin'  to  go.' 

Old  Caleb  opened  his  eyes  suddenly,  and  in  a  very  peeyish,  irritable  tone, 
rebuffed  the  pious  functionary  in  the  following  imexpected  manner:  'Jeff, 
do  n't  talk  your  nonsense  to  me !  Tou  jest  knows  dat  I  an't  ready  to  go,  nor 
willing  neder;  and  dat  I  an't  prepared  to  meet  nobody.'  Jeff  expatiated 
largely  not  only  on  the  mercy  of  God,  but  on  the  glories  of  the  heavenly  king- 
dom, as  a  land  flowing  with  milk  and  honey,  etc.  *  Dis  ole  cabin  suits  me 
mon'sus  well  I'  was  the  only  reply  he  could  elicit  from  the  old  reprobate. 
And  so  he  died. 

Now  it 's  my  religious  opinion,  though  not  one  of  the  Thirty-Nine  Articles, 
that  old  Uncle  Caleb  went  to  heaven.  N.  B.  —  Those  who  are  a  little  heathen- 
ish themselves  take  special  delight  in  believing  in  the  salvation  of  heathen. 

On  my  way  home  after  mid-night,  I  passed  a  large  grave-yard,  where  the 
grass  covers  the  mortal  remains  of  many  defunct  darkies,  whose  spirits  haye 
'gone  where  the  good  niggers  go.'  The  mom  was  nearly  down,  and  there  was 
no  sound  abroad  but  the  water  of  the  lake  slowly  surging  against  the  roots  of 
the  sycamore  trees.  Had  I  retained  the  expansible  imagination  of  boyhood,  I 
might  have  supposed  that  the  white-washed  trunks  of  the  live-oak  trees  in  the 
inclosure  were  perturbed  spirits,  '  revisiting  the  glimpses  of  the  moon.'  Or  I 
might  have  conjured  up  a  spectral  illusion  of  some  Ethiopian  hobgoblin,  stand- 
ing with  a  hoe  in  his  hand,  making  revengeful  faces  in  the  direction  of  the  cot- 
ton-field. But  no ;  all  the  graves  of  the  earth  are  cenotaphs :  empty  memo- 
rials of  people  who  have  arisen  long  ago,  and  gone  about  their  business  in  the 
spiritual  world. 


IK     THE     FIELD. 


Wb  took  a  pliant  walk  to-day  into  the  cotton-field.  At  the  gate  we  met 
old  Uncle  Jimmy,  a  Virginia  relic,  no  doubt  of  one  of  'the  first  fiunilies,'  and 
bom,  as  he  says,  '  on  de  sebenth  day  ob  August,  in  de  night-time,  in  de  year 
dat  Wallis  (Lord  Comwallis)  come  into  de  country.'  Jimmy  has  been  inva- 
lided long  ago,  and  with  a  plenty  to  eat  and  plenty  to  wear,  has  nothing  to  do. 
I  have  frequently  heard  him  stimulating  the  half-grown  ones  to  work,  by  the 
humiliating  charge,  that  they  did  not '  pay  back  dar  salt  to  dar  good  master.' 
He  is  just  brilliantly  convalescent  from  a  little  attack  of  rheumatism,  and  as 
full  now  of  gratitude  as  he  then  was  of  pains,  he  was  very  extravagant  in  land- 
ing my  professional  skilL    Old  Jimmy's  certificate  in  the  newspapers  would 
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COMINO    OUT    OF    MEETIMO. 


I  WAS  greatly  astonished  to-day  at  the  appearance  presented  by  the  negroes 
as  they  came  out  of  their  meeting — for  they  are  permitted  any  reasonable  re- 
ligious exercises,  short  of  those  superstitious  antics  and  bowlings  into  which 
they  are  apt  to  degenerate,  unless  under  the  controlling  superrision  of  the 
white  man.  Well,  we  live  to  learn  I  Every  negro  was  not  only  decently,  but 
many  of  them  were  handsomely  clad.  The  number  of  fine  caps,  fur  hats,  cloth 
coats,  good  boots,  fancy  turbans,  new  bonnets,  blanket-shawls,  pretty  dresses, 
etc.,  etc.,  amazed  me.  How  different  their  work-a-day  and  their  Sunday  appear- 
ance I  The  moth  had  turned  into  a  butterfly  ;  Lazarus  had  cast  off  his  rags, 
and  stood  before  ine  in  the  linen  and  purple  of  Dives.  Then,  too,  they  were  all 
so  smiling  and  vivacious,  chattering  and  coquetting,  discussing  the  sermon  (I 
wish  I  had  heard  it !)  and  each  other,  the  weather  and  kindred  topics  quite  as 
rationally  as  '  white  folks.'  I  overheard  part  of  a  discussion  betweeu  John  '  the 
driver '  and  a  lively,  rotund,  bullet-headed,  coal-black  daughter  of  Ham.  John 
was  maintaining  with  an  obstinacy  worthy  of  Gibbon  or  Voltaire,  and  with  a 
rationality  differing  only  in  degree  not  in  kind  from  theirs,  that  the  Bible  con- 
tradicted itself  in  many  places.  The  invincible  swamp-advocate  of  Christianity, 
being  ignorant  of  Palcy  and  Alexander,  tind  therefore  deficient  in  the  necessary 
logical  weapons  for  the  occasion,  reproached  him  with  blindness  of  heart  and 
lack  of  faith,  which  invisible  agency,  she  assured  him,  could  tumble  the  moun- 
tains into  the  sea.  ^  A  child  of  the  kingdom,'  she  said,  'knows  another  child 
of  the  kingdom  at  first  sight,  and  they  all  have  the  witness  of  the  Spirit  in  thdr 
own  dear,  blessed  bosoms  1 ' 

I  noticed  a  rustic  beau,  whose  distinguishing  mark  was  a  pair  of  scarlet- 
colored  yam  gloves  on  his  immense  hands,  escorting  his  lady-love  *  down  the 
street,'  as  they  call  it,  to  her  father's  residence.  Her  red  shawl  and  white 
teeth  were  visible  at  a  great  distance,  and  it  is  a  positive  fact  that  she  was  loll- 
ing in  the  latest  New- York  style  against  his  bosom,  from  which  a  white  hand- 
kerchief ostentatiously  protruded.  But  really,  negroes  never  cultivate  flowers, 
and  I  believe  they  have  no  sentiment  whatever. 

Many  plantations  have  regular  religious  services  on  them  by  white  ministers, 
including  a  close  catechising  of  the  children.  Some  planters  think  this  system 
fosters  fanaticism,  but  I  do  not  believe  a  word  of  it ;  and  am  sure  that  the  pro- 
gressive Christian  culture  of  both  master  and  slave  is  the  best  method  of  eradi- 
cating the  evils  of  the  institution. 


DIVISION    OF    THE    CORN-MONET. 


Yesterday  the  distribution  of  corn-money  took  place  under  Mr.  Owen's 
special  jurisdiction.  As  this  may  be  an  arcanum  to  those  unacquainted  wiUi 
the  minutisa  of  the  ^  peculiar  institution,'  I  feel  called  upon  to  specify.  On 
many  places  the  negroes  are  allowed  to  cultivate  a  field  of  com,  so  many  rows 
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Enough  of  the  diary  1  I  will  extract  no  more  from  the  old  hire ;  neither 
hee,  hread  nor  honey.  ^  But,'  exclaims  a  cynical  reader,'  yictim  to  dyspepsia 
or  phUanthropy,  'all  this  is  couleur  de  rou;  there  is  a  dark  side  also  to  the 
picture.'  So  there  is,  my  friend,  so  there  is !  There  are  had  men  every  where, 
and  all  human  institutions  are  imperfect  There  are  dark  spots  on  the  sun, 
and  hright  one&  might  he  found,  I  dare  say,  in  your  enemy's  character.  In 
the  language  of  the  lisping  showman  in  Dickens'  beautiful  story :  '  Make  the 
betht  of  uth,  and  not  the  wurtht'  That  quaint  old  philosopher,  Swcdenborg, 
asserts,  that  the  angels  studiously  ignore  or  excuse  the  faults  of  others,  and 
dwell  with  great  delight  on  their  good  points  and  graces — a  beautiful  exam- 
ple, which  we  mere  mortals  might  perhaps  do  well  to  imitate. 


CLARIBEL 


BT    ».    &     CHILTOV. 

It  was  in  the  Indian  summer. 

When  the  woods  were  all  ablaze, 
And  the  lowlands  and  the  uplands 

Glimmering  lay  in  golden  haze, 
That  we  bore  her  to  the  church-yard. 

And  the  while  our  hot  tears  fell. 
Laid  her  there  at  rest  forever. 

Darling,  sainted  Claribel  I 

Few  the  words  the  good  man  uttered, 

'  Earth  to  earth  and  dust  to  dust ; ' 
.Then  a  prayer  or  two  beseeching 

QoD  to  fill  our  heart  with  trust 
Oh  I  the  bitter,  bitter  anguish. 

That  we  felt  when  all  was  o'er, 
As  we  slowly  journeyed  homeward. 

Leaving  her  for  evermore. 

Oh  I  the  bitter,  bitter  anguish, 

As  we  speechless  sat  that  night, 
Looking  at  the  sparks  fly  upward. 

From  the  crackling  hearth-fire  bright 
But  our  thoughts  flew  upward  with  them. 

And  as  glowed  the  embers  red. 
So  our  grief  burnt  low  and  smouldered, 

While  we  thought  upon  the  dead. 
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REVELATIONS    OP   WALL-STREET: 

BBXKO       TBB      H18T0RT     OW     CHARLES       CLIA8      PA&SIV80V. 

IT     BIOBAftO     ■.     SIH8ALL,     AUTIOft     OF     ST.      L80IB. 

'Malik*  BM  BtM  Ibr  my  complexion. '— MnMrnAsr  *ff  Vastea. 
PABT     SECOND. 

Ow  th«  fipont  of  Trinity  Church,  looking  down  Wall-street,  should  be  in- 
scribed in  large  letters : 

*  €lft  ric^  nun's  forsll^  is  tKS  strong  rits.* 

*  C^r  ferstruttion  of  ttfi  poor  it  ttrir  jwfirTta.* 

To  no  locality  on  the  habitable  globe  are  these  striking  sentences  more  ap- 
plicable. Eyery  transaction  relating  to  money,  firom  the  ^legitimate*  discounts 
by  the  banks  out  of  the  offerings  at  the  ordinary  meetings  of  the  board,  to  the 
sharing  of  a  fourth-class  piece  of  paper  at  the  rate  of  *  a  quarter  x>f  a  dollar  a 
day  for  a  hundred  dollars ;  *  (a  favorite  standard  price,  and  a  iarorite  way  of 
putting  it  as  less  calculated  to  shock  the  nerves  than  plain,  blunt  ^quarter  p«r 
cent  a  day,'  which  by  the  way  is  only  ninety-one  per  cent  per  annum,  or  there- 
abouts ;)  every  movement  of  the  stock-market,  every  transfer  of  property, 
every  auction,  eveiy  operation  by  the  brokers,  whether  in  bonds,  bills,  stocks, 
goods  or  merchandise,  but  confirms  the  fiict  of  the  economical  advantages  of 
wealth  and  the  ezpensiveness  of  poverty. 

Our  sympathies  are  often  tried  by  the  recitals  of  harrowing  tales  of  pauper 
life,  or  of  the  miserable  beings  who  wear  out  a  degraded  existence  in  mines 
and  collieries,  and  shops  and  ^ctories.  Some  delight  to  picture  these  scenes 
in  all  their  horrors,  possibly  not  exaggerating  in  the  account ;  and  many  of 
our  popular  writers  have  entered  the  field  with  success.  If  .they  could  expe- 
rience ten  years  in  Wall-street  they  would  dispose  of  their  present  sto^  in 
trade,  and  eagerly  seize  on  this.  There  exist  in  that  street  those  who  suffer 
more  than  the  pauper,  and  the  men,  women  and  children  in  the  mines  and  col- 
lieries, and  shops  and  factories,  for  they  have  sharper  sensibilities,  and  keener 
apl^reciations,  and  a  more  vivid  despair.  The  over-worked  wretches  of  the 
manufactory  have,  it  is  true,  no  possible  chance  of  release,  except  by  death* 
Physically  they  sink  to  a  very  low  scale,  worn  down  by  hard  labor,  bad  shel- 
ter, and  a  stinted  diet  But  intellectually  there  has  been  no  descent,  and  igno- 
rant as  they  are,  they  may  enjoy  the  consolations  of  religion,  and  be  c<»nforted 
by  a  &ith  which  affords  the  prospect  of  a  happy  rest  hereafter.  But  the  Wall- 
street  *  operative'  hBS  fallen  firom  position  of  some  kind  into  hu  awful  serf- 
dom. Well  educated,  with  respectable  associations,  with  perhaps  a  refiined  and 
interesting  fiunily  at  home,  who  have  no  conception  of  the  desperate  shifts  and 
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expedients  he  habltaallj  employs  to  feed  and  clothe  them ;  tied  with  the  cord 
necessity  to  the  chariot  of  the  rich,  employed  to  gather  gold  for  them  and 
swell  their  triumphs ;  with  the  power  of  reflection  and  appreciation,  and  a 
consciousness  too :  his  condition  is  infinitely  the  worst  He  must  learn  all  the 
tricks  of  the  street ;  the  how  to  lie  and  cheat  and  swindle,  so  that  it  will  not 
legally  be  lying,  cheating  and  swindling.  He  knows  that  he  is  d^ading  his 
nature,  yet  he  has  no  opportunity  to  stop  even  for  one  moment  to  regard  him- 
8el£  He  sees  glimpses  of  green  fields,  and  clear  skies,  and  a  pure  moral  at- 
mosphere away  yonder,  but  he  has  no  time  to  yisit  them.  Perhaps  at  last 
with  a  growing  sense  of  injustice  toward  him  firom  some  quarter,  he  becomes 
desperate,  steps  over  the  delicate  line  drawn  by  the  law  between  moral  and 
legal  guilt,  and  is  sent  to  the  penitentiary  by  his  patrons,  whose  dirty  work  he 
has  done  so  long ;  or  his  moody  nature  taking  another  direction,  he  commits 
suicide,  and  is  reported  in  the  morning  papers  with  the  comment,  *"  no  assigna- 
ble cause  for  the  commission  of  the  rash  act' 

There  is  another  class  equally,  nay,  more,  entitled  to  our  sympathies.  It 
is  the  class  who  from  day  to  day,  and  week  to  week,  and  month  to  month,  and 
year  to  year,  labor  unceasingly  for  money ;  who  think  of  nothing  else,  who 
care  for  nothing  else,  who  have  no  other  idea.  Whos6  lives  outside  of  this  are 
a  blank  —  are  idiocy.  To  hoard  up  cash,  to  force  the  last  piece  of  coin  from 
the  unfortunate,  to  calculate  every  possibility,  to  press  every  advantage,  to 
make  every  sacrifice — for  money !  The  miserable  individuals  first  described 
are  not  irredeemable,  for  they  have  not  lost  the  attributes  of  humanity.  They 
are  conscious  of  their  position,  and  where  there  is  consciousness  there  is  hope. 
But  these  last  are  beyond  the  reach  of  every  human  influence,  and  have  noth- 
ing to  expect  in  the  friture,  unless  it  be  a  *  fearful  looking  forward  to  judg- 
ment.'   But  I  must  not  anticipate. 

Wall-street  is  a  short  and  somewhat  irregular  avenue,  leading  from  Broad- 
way to  the  East  River.  The  numbers  of  the  buildings  reach  only  to  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty.  The  lower  part  is  devoted  to  houses  connected  with  the 
shipping  trade,  auctioneers,  cotton  and  merchandise-brokers  in  every  variety, 
including  liquor-brokers,  wine-brokers,  dgar-brokers,  and  so  forth.  As  we  ad- 
vance up  the  street,  we  encounter  an  array  of  insurance  companies,  fire  and 
marine,  innumerable  lawyers'  offices,  and  an  occasional  bank  or  banking-house; 
with  more  merchandise-brokers,  and  occasionally  a  shop  for  fruit,  cigars  and 
confectionery.  Approaching  William-street  we  enter  the  vortex,  and  behold  a 
palatial  array  of  banks,  more  insurance  companies,  more  lawyers'  offices,  a 
multitude  of  brokers'  signs  of  every  kind  ;  stock-brokers,  bill-brokers,  collec- 
tion-brokers, money-brokers,  all  sorts  of  brokers,  from  the  leading  houses 
down  to  the  curbstone  'operator,'  known  as  the  'hyena,'  or  '  Bohemian '  of  the 
street,  and  now  crowded  out  of  Wall  around  the  comer  along  Wniiam-street 
to  Delmonico's. 

Approaching  Broadway  we  escape  in  a  degree  from  the  oppressive  flurry, 
and  find  again  something  of  the  commercial  atmosphere,  mingling  with  that  of 
money-bags,  stocks  and  bank-bills.  At  the  top  of  the  street  we  encounter 
Trinity  Church,  with  its  magnificent  spire,  practically  announcing :  '  Thus  far 
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shalt  thou  go,  and  no  fkriher '  —  in  this  direction ;  a  striking  illostratian  too  of 
*  The  nearer  the  kirk,  the  fkrther  frae  grace.* 

But  we  can  do  no  justice  to  Wall-street  by  any  simple  grouping  or  attempt 
at  concise  characterization.  Its  advantages  for  a  universal  mart  are  incredible. 
It  is  Lombard-street,  Threadneedle-street,  Wapping,  the  Docks,  Inns  of  Court, 
Thames-street  and  Old  Broad-street  combined  In  it  is  the  Custom-House  as 
well  as  the  Exchange.  It  is  a  good  dog-market,  cow-market,  and  bird-markel. 
If  you  want  a  pair  of  horses,  and  any  description  of  second-hand  carriage,  wait 
a  little  and  they  will  be  paraded  before  you.  You  will  find  there  the  best  fruit, 
and  the  finest  flowers  in  their  season.  If  you  would  have  a  donkey,  a  Shetland 
pony,  a  Newfoundland  dog,  a  good  milch  cow  and  cali^  a  Berkshire  pig,  a  ter- 
rier, white  mice,  a  monkey  or  paroquets,  they  are  to  be  had  in  Wall-street  It 
is  a  strange  spot  On  Sunday  or  early  in  the  morning  it  is  like  the  street  of  a 
deserted  city.  About  ten  o'clock  it  begins  to  show  signs  of  extraordinary  ani- 
mation. Through  the  day  the  turmoil  increases,  people  run  to-and-fro,  and 
literally  *  stagger  like  drunken  men.*  Toward  three  o'clock  the  street  appears 
tmdergoing  a  series  of  desperate  throes.  Men  rush  madly  past  each  other  with 
bank-books  in  their  hands,  uncurrent  money,  notes,  drafts,  checks,  specie. 
Occasionally  you  may  see  an  individual  on  the  steps  of  a  building,  evidently 
waiting  for  something,  with  an  air  of  forced  calmness.  From  time  to  time  he 
turns  his  eye  anxiously  to  the  great  dial-plate,  which  is  displayed  from  the 
church,  and  then  up  and  down  the  street  The  minute-hand  has  worked  five 
into  the  last  quarter.  In  ten  more  minutes  it  will  be  three  o'clock.  Occasion- 
ally an  acquaintance  passes ;  the  man  attempts  as  he  bows  to  smile  pleasantly ; 
he  can't  do  it,  he  only  makes  a  grimace.  What  is  he  waiting  for  ?  That  indi- 
vidual has  a  note  to  pay,  or  a  'check  to  make  good  before  three.  He  has 
worked  hard,  but  the  fates  have  been  against  him.  One  friend  is  out  of  town, 
a  second  is  short,  the  third  can't  use  the  security :  he  has  sent  to  the  last  pos- 
sible place.  Look  1  the  young  man  is  coming.  Yes  ?  No  ?  He  runs  eagerly  up, 
thrusts  the  welcome  little  slip  of  paper,  a  check  for  the  desired  amount,  into 
the  hands  of  the  now  agitated  principal ;  it  is  rapidly  indorsed,  and  on  flies  the 
youth  to  the  bank.  Our  hero  relieved — he  has  probably  borrowed  the  money 
for  a  day  only  and  has  to  renew  the  attack  the  next  morning — now  prepares  to 
leave  his  office,  he  lights  a  cigar,  invites  the  first  friend  he  meets  to  take  a 
drink  with  him,  and  strolls  leisurely  up  Broadway  as  unconcernedly  as  if  he 
had  not  a  care  in  the  world.  Perhaps  he  does  not  come  off  so  luckily ;  per- 
haps his  young  man  reports  to  him,  while  standing  gloomily  on  the  steps,  that 
it  is  *no  go ;'  then  the  fatal  hands  which  point  toward  three,  travel  &st  He 
considers  a  moment ;  he  sees  it  can't  be  done ;  he  waits  till  he  hears  the 
chimes  ring  out  the  full  hour,  and  then  his  *mind  is  easy.'  Your  shrewd 
money-lender  understands  this  perfectly.  He  knows  how  unsafe  it  is  to  let  his 
victim  pass  the  point  unrelieved ;  for  once  having  gone  to  protest,  he  becomes 
demoralized,  and  in  consequence  indifferent  So  just  before  the  hour,  the 
money  is  generally  ^  found.' 

I  find  I  have  unconsciously  departed  from  my  proposed  plan,  which  is  to 
allow  the  reader  to  become  acquainted  with  the  particulars  of  WalKstreet  life, 
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by  what  he  can  leam  of  it  from  my  personal  history.    This  I  will  now  resume, 
and  ask  pardon  for  the  digressfon. 

CHAPTER     8EC0KD. 

I  BAD  buried  my  wife,  and  moved  with  my  three  children  up-town,  and  set- 
tled into  a  cheap  habit  of  living.  I  had  no  credit  at  the  grocer^s,  nor  with  the 
baker,  butcher  or  milk-man.  I  did  not  ask  any.  I  was  known  only  as  an 
elderly  gentleman,  who  bought  very  sparingly,  and  paid  away  his  money  as  if 
he  had  but  little  of  it  My  daughter  Alice  and  I  understood  each  other  per- 
fectly. She  was  my  only  companion ;  for  while  the  two  younger  children  were 
a  great  solace  and  happiness,  they  were  not  old  enough  for  society  for  me. 

When  you  undertake,  reader,  to  pay  as  you  go,  and  never  to  purchase  a 
penny's  worth  on  credit,  you  will  become  economical  in  spite  of  yourself. 
Carefully  indeed  did  I  dispense  the  little  sum  which  still  remained  to  me,  and 
which  with  the  most  careful  husbanding  of  resources  grew  ominously  less. 

The  time  had  arrived  when  I  must  decide  what  to  undertake  for  a  living — 
how  to  support  my  children.  I  have  referred  to  the  influence  of  family  con- 
nection under  such  circumstances  to  sustain  a  broken-down  man  of  business 
and  provide  him  a  meaiis  for  support  There  was  no  one  to  raise  a  0nger  for 
me.  *  Well,*  I  exclaimed  to  myself,  walking  up  and  down  the  little  parlor,  ^  is 
there  really  any  thing  lefl  of  you  ?  House  and  home  and  fortune  gone.  0 
Parkinson !  you  are  a  poor  devil,  willi  nobody  to  get  up  an  Insurance  Com- 
pany for  you  to  be  the  President  of  Let  me  see,  without  a  fine  house,  a  fine 
carriage,  fine  horses  and  money,  what  do  you  amount  to  ?  That 's  the  ques- 
tion. You  have  lived  and  worked  hard  many  years,  and  iailed.  What  have 
you  to  show  for  it  ?  Lawrence,  your  class-mate,  is  not  worth  a  dollar  in  the 
world.  Tet  what  consideration  he  commands.  He  has  done  something. 
What  have  you  done  beside  selling  goods  and  looking  carefully  to  the  main 
chance  ? ' 

*  Well,  what  is  the  cause  of  this  heart-ache  ?  Is  it  in  consequence  of  living 
more  meanly,  faring  on  poorer  food,  keeping  up  no  establishment  ?  True  this 
may  cause  certain  others  to  r^ard  you  in  a  different  lights  but  why  should 
you  deem  yourself  thereby  insignificant  ?  If  really,  0  Parkinson  I  your  position 
was  all  there  was  of  you,  and  in  leaving  it  you  became  per  »e  a  nobody,  having 
in  times  past  done  nothing  and  achieved  nothing  to  entitle  you  to  self-recogni- 
tion and  to  recognition  fi*om  the  world,  beyond  the  disbursing  of  so  much 
money  per  annum — but  is  it  so?  Then  returned  the  question  what  had  I 
really  done  beyond  selling  goods,  etc.  ?  Do  we  inquire,  I  asked  myself  if  cer- 
tain persons  who  fill  prominent  places  of  honor  and  trustfulness  are  rich  or 
not  ?    Tet,  to  become  rich  had  been  too  much  the  question  with  me. 

How  had  I  neglected  my  life ! 

The  great  thing  now  was  not  to  lose  my  self-respect ;  not  to  seem  con- 
temptible in  my  own  eyes.  Had  I  not  the  same  brain  and  heart  and  soul  as 
ever  f  Wei«  I  dismissed  from  this  world,  these  alone  would  stead  me.  Stand- 
ing on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  I  was  perhaps  superior  to  RusselL  fiow 
then,  oould  I  endure  until  the  appointed  time  ? 
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Merchants,  business  men  of  New-York,  hearken  I    I  do  not  accuse  jou  of 
loving  money  too  well,  of  being  avaricious,  coVetous,  miserly  or  grasping,  but 
you  devote  your  entire  energies  too  much  to  your  occupation.    You  make  it 
the  end  and  aim  of  your  life  instead  of  a  means  to  comfort  and  happiness.  Ton 
work  too  hard ;  you  enjoy  too  little ;  you  lose  yourself  in  your  employment 
You  rise  early,  breakfast ;  taking  time  scarcely  to  greet  your  children,  yon 
hasten  to  your  place  of  business.    Perhaps  you  only  return  in  the  evemug 
after  the  little  ones  have  gone  to  rest ;  or  if  to  a  late  dinner,  it  amounts  to  the 
same  thing.    You  manage  to  read  the  newspapers  going  and  returning,  and 
you  read  nothing  else.    On  Sunday  you  endure  a  wretched,  dyspeptic  day ; 
mind  and  body  suddenly  and  entirely  relaxed,  the  reaction  is  too  great ;  yon 
do  not  know  what  to  do.    You  attend  chdrch ;  you  stroll  home ;  you  yawn, 
smoke  a  segar,  make  a  call ;  play  a  little  with  the  children,  who  are  not  more 
than  half  acquainted  with  you,  and  go  to  bed.    You  rise  next  morning,  and 
find  it  ^  blue  Monday,*  and  it  takes  you  till  Tuesday  to  get  right    Why  ?    Be- 
cause you  so  over-task  yoursell^  that  a  day's  relaxation  makes  you  sick  I   Per- 
haps you  accumulate  a  fortune,  and  you  feel  that  you  are  entitled  to  repose 
andf  relaxation,  hut  you  dare  not  retire  from  business^  for /ear  you  will  hecoiM 
imhecile'or  lunatic!  uid  your  fears  are  well  grounded.    You  have  so  fitted 
yourself  into  the  harness  that  you  can  never  get  out  of  it    You  are  worse  off 
than  a  poor  man,  for  he  is  permitted  to  preserve  his  fikculty  for  enjoyment, 
while  you  lose  yours.    Your  children  grow  up,  marry  and  leave  you  alone— 
ah !  how  terribly  alone. 

Can't  you  change  all  this  ?  I  am  not  going  to  preach  a  sermon.  Bnt 
really,  it  is  a  pitiable  object  to  behold  a  man  twist  himself  into  a  deformity. 
We  read  of  prisoners  so  long  confined  in  one  position  that  the  limbs  r^iise  to 
do  their  oflSce  when  they  are  set  at  liberty.  So  with  you,  who  have  no  other 
thought  but  to  merely  buy  and  selL  Suppose  you  attempt  to  become  interested 
in  what  is  going  on  at  home.  Cultivate  your  children's  affections  uid  thos 
enlarge  your  own.  Then  you  will  cease  to  be  absent-minded  or  preoccupied 
while  you  caress  them ;  then  you  will  get  rid  of  that  nervous  irritability  which 
will  not  permit  you  to  sit  quietly  half-an-hour  with  your  family,  because  the 
time  is  up  for  you  to  be  ofi^  although  you  l^iow  your  presence  is  not  required 
at  your  place  of  business.  In  short,  do  not  work  so  hard,  but  apply  more  in- 
tellect to  what  you  do  undertake.  Recollect,  nearly  half  that  you  do  is  done 
wrong  or  injudiciously  by  being  done  with  too  little  reflection  and  too  much 
precipitation.  Think  what  a  large  portion  of  your  time  is  spent  in  repairing 
damages  or  in  undoing  what  you  have  b^gun.  So  you  cannot  lose  by  following 
my  advice ;  on  the  contrary,  you  are  sure  to  be  the  gainer.  Therefore,  I  say, 
take  time  to  ei^oy  —  I  repeat,  enjoy  all  you  can:  somethiog  of  nature,  the 
green  of  the  meadow,  the  majesty  of  the  full  flowing  river,  the  forest  and  the 
mountain ;  something  of  art^  a  picture,  a  statue,  a  fine  building,  an  engraving; 
something  of  society,  lay  hold  of  persons  who  are  genial,  and  create  a  iforid  cf 
pleasant  intercourse,  in  which  no  task-master  shall  enter  nor  intermeddk; 
at  41  events,  for  Hsayen's  sake,  make  some  effort  to  get  out  of  the  rut  yon  «t 
in  at  present    Do  not  look  down  as  you  walk  along,  but  look  up.      How  loog 
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is  it  since  you  hare  actually  regarded  the  sky,  the  sun,  moon  and  stars  ?  Ob- 
seire  them  now  and  get  back  if  you  can  some  of  your  youth's  romance.  Or  at 
the  least,  let  your  eye  rest  on  a  church  spire,  or  the  facade  of  some  fine  build- 
ing, or  failing  that,  look  at  the  horses  and  carriages  which  fill  the  streets — do. 
If  at  last  you  £ul  in  business ;  and  you  know  what  are  the  mathematical 
chances  against  your  ultimate  success ;  you  have  not  lost  all  you  are  worth ; 
on  the  contrary,  you  will  be  worth  more  than  you  hare  lost.  There  cannot 
exist  a  more  unhappy  spectacle  than  a  man  who  has  devoted  his  very  life  to 
^  business,*  and  who  &ils  or  *■  retires '  toward  the  close  of  his  career.  Whether 
you  are  to  fail  or  to  retire,  keep  yourself  firom  becoming  a  hideous  ossification  I 
These  observations  are  the  result  of  my  reflections  that  morning  as  I  paced  up 
and  down  the  little  parlor,  while  I  subjected  myself  to  a  searching  o^ialysis. 
That  analysis  was  not  altogether  discouraging.  In  short,  I  felt  that  I  tr<M 
something  outside  of  my  occupations  —  not  what  I  should  have  been,  but  still 
something,  and  then  I  discovered  that  90  far  as  one  has  the  faculty  to  enjoy 
what  it  daily  presented^  eofar  one  ie  rich. 

CHAPTEB       THIBD. 

Fob  two  or  three  months  I  occupied  myself  in  looking  about  me,  endeavor- 
ing to  hit  on  some  means  of  supporting  my  family.  Once  in  my  life  I  recol- 
lected, in  the  course  of  a  conversation,  kindly 'criticising  an  acquaintance  who 
was  le^ng  apparently  an  idle  life,  while  he  remained  quite  dependent  on  some 
relations  when  his  health  appeared  good,  and  he  was  withal  very  competent. 
His  answer  I  never  forgot,  and  it  came  home  to  me  with  much  force.  *  Mr. 
Parkinson,*  said  he,  *  I  am  neither  indolent  nor,  I  think,  ineflSdent ;  but  I  am 
used  up  after  I  have  passed  the  prime  of  life.  Gon  grant  you  may  never  know 
by  experience  the  difficulty  of  getting  any  thing  to  do  which  you  can  do  at  my 
age  and  in  my  circumstances.  I  am  an  experienced  merchant,  but  no  young 
man  who  is  a  principal  in  business  wants  to  pay  me  to  give  him  advice.  Faith, 
no  young  man  would  relish  my  advice  any  how.  As  to  a  clerkship,  people  pre- 
fer younger  persons,  and  very  properly.  I  am  not  suitable  for  a  book-keeper, 
nor  active  enough  for  a  salesman,  nor  strong  enough  for  a  porter.  I  am  not 
on  the  right  side  of  politics  for  a  place  in  the  Custom-house,  and  my  friends 
cannot  afford  to  make  an  employment  for  me.' 

I  asked  the  man's  pardon,  and  I  felt  now  as  if  I  wanted  to  go  to  him  and 
ask  it  a  second  time.  Carefully  I  surveyed  the  ground.  It  was  that  of  the  un- 
fortunate individual  whose  experience  had  preceded  mine. 

*WhatcanIdo?' 

It  happened  that  one  of  my  mercantile  acquaintances,  with  whom  I  had  al- 
ways been  on  agreeable  terms,  advised  me  to  see  what  I  could  accomplish  as  a 
note-broker.  At  that  time  the  present  system  of  large  offices  where  a  capitalist 
can  go  and  select  such  notes  as  may  please  him,  had  not  been  oiganized. 
But  one  house  of  the  kind  was  then  in  existence.  There  was  much  more 
fiivoritism  at  the  banks  than  now ;  in  short,  those  who  wiU  look  back  to  eigh- 
teen hundred  and  forty-eight  will  recognize  an  entire  revolution  in  money  truis- 
actions  and  in  doing  business  generally  since  then.    At  that  time  there  was 
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much  less  capiUl  and  oonsequently  much  more  credit  in  proportion.  Mj  ad- 
viser urged,  that  with  my  experience  of  the  yarious  firms  in  the  city,  and  with 
the  kind  feeling  entertained  toward  me  by  the  two  banks  where  I  had  kept  my 
account,  I  should  have  no  difficulty  in  earning,  by  way  of  commission,  what 
would  make  us  at  least  comfortable.  Beside,  I  might  also  take  up  rarious 
negotiations  as  occasion  presented.  I  had  myself  thought  of  this  plan,  and  <m 
conversing  with*  Mr.  Norwood,  I  found  he  did  not  oppose  it  I  next  undertook 
to  ascertain  what  I  might  reasonably  expect  from  the  banks.  At  the  first,  the 
Bank  of  the  World,  notMrithstanding  my  experience  of  what  a  change  of  fortune 
would  produce  in  the  demeanor  of  people,  I  was  perfectly  taken  aback  by  the 
extraordinary  treatment  of  the  President 

H%was  seated  in  his  private  room,  giving  directions  to  one  of  the  bo<^- 
keepers  as  I  entered.  He  did  not  appear  to  notice  me  when  I  came  in,  so  I  re- 
mained standing  while  he  talked  to  the  clerk.  After  a  while  he  was  through  ; 
thereupon  he  raised  his  eyes  and  looked  at  me  much  as  he  would  at  an  apple- 
woman.  *  Good  morning  t '  was  all  he  said.  Whereupon  I  sat  down,  and  was 
commencing  to  tell  him  what  I  called  for. 

^  I  say,  Willard,^  calling  back  the  clerk  who  was  just  outside  the  door.  The 
man  returned,  and  received  another  direction  and  went  away.  Then  Mr.  Pre- 
sident took  up  a  piece  of  paper  with  some  figures  on  it,  aqd  exclaimed,  while 
he  r«garded  it  attentively :  ^  Go  on,  Mr.  Parkinson,  I  can  hear  just  as  well'  I  had 
only  begun  again  when  in  stepped  a  customer,  a  favorite  customer,  who  whis- 
pered a  word  to  the  President,  produced  two  pieces  of  paper,  on  both  of  which 
the  latter  placed  a  small  mark  in  pencil,  and  he  was  off.  I  attempted  to  con- 
tinue, when  in  came  the  cashier,  who  had  other  questions  to  put  Not  the 
least  notice  was  taken  of  me  meanwhile,  and  shortly  he  concluded.  After  that 
another  acquaintance  came  in  and  claimed  attention.  Each  time  I  had  oppor- 
tunity to  utter  only  half  a  sentence  before  I  was  interrupted.  But  it  was  not 
the  interruptions,  it  was  the  contemptuous,  supercilious  manner  toward  me  of  • 
this  man  in  power,  who  evidently  regarded  me  as  wholly  and  absolutely  insig- 
nificant! Twice  I  determined  to  walk  out  and  abandon  the  whole  business, 
but  I  gulped  down  my  pride,  and  managed  by  degrees  to  communicate  what  I 
had  to  say. 

*  Really,  Mr.  Parkinson,  the  bank  can  give  no  assurances  to  you ;  our  rega- 
lar  customers  take  up  all  we  have  at  present' 

Just  then  I  saw  a  well-known  broker  at  the  door,  whom  I  knew  did  not 
keep  an  account  with  the  Bank  of  the  World,  but  between  whom  and  the  Pre- 
sident pretty  large  operations  were  always  going  on. 

'  Walk  in,  Mr.  Breeze,'  with  a  pleasant  tone.  '  That 's  all  I  can  say  to  yon, 
Mr.  Parkinson,'  with  an  air  of  contemptuous  indifferenee. 

I  left  the  bank,  boiling  over  with — what?  not  rage,  nor  hatred,  nor  envy, 
nor  malice,  nor  chagrin  alone,  but  vrith  all  these  and  every  other  wicked  pas- 
sion combined  and  concentrated.  I  ground  my  teeth  savagely  together.  At 
that  moment  I  could  have  turned  bui^glar  and  robbed  the  hank's  vaults,  or  set 
fire  to  the  building,  or  throttled  the  officers.  Desperate  violence  was  in  mj 
heart :  what  aroused  it  ?    Not  the  President's  refusal  to  do  business  with  me : 
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that  might  have  disappointed  me,  hut  nothing  more.  ^The  Bting  of  con- 
tempt,* says  the  proverh,  *  will  penetrate  the  hack  of  a  tortoise :  *  it  was  his 
insulting  way  of  regarding  me  as  heneath  the  slightest  consideration,  and  as 
utterly  insignificant,  which  cut  me  to  the  quick,  and  aroused  passions  and 
emotions  I  never  before  experienced.  Tears  of  vexation  actually  filled  my  eyes 
when  I  thought  how  powerless  I  was  to  resent  this  despicab]p  slight.  A  very 
few  minutes  served  to  dissipate  the  force  of  the  storm  which  was  raging  within. 
Soon  it  gave  way  to  calmer  feelings.  Then  I  took  a  necessary,  I  may  say  a 
compulsory  view  of  the  matter,  and  while  I  still  smarted  under  a  keen  sense  of 
the  man^s  treatment,  I  began  to  see  how  foolish  it  was  to  permit  myself  to 
become  so  disturbed  by  it.  Indeed  I  could  not  but  remember  how  I  myself 
had  formerly  stepped  into  this  very  private  office  as  a  privileged  person,  and 
found  some  poor  fellow  waiting,  humble  and  obsequious,  whose  interview  /inter- 
rupted until  my  business  was  disposed  of.  Had  I  not  left  the  bank  on  such 
occasions  in  a  complacent  mood,  caused  by  the  ready  attention  which  my  re- 
quests commanded  from  this  same  President  ?  .  .  .  .  But  why  could  he 
not  have  received  mc  with  at  least  a  show  of  courtesy  and  declined  my  request 
\jx  a  civil  manner  ?  The  arrogant,  self-sufficient  tone  and  bearing  assumed  by 
so  many  who  have  control  of  capital,  do  much  toward  engendering  hatred, 
bitterness,  and  often  crime.  It  is  this  which  helps  to  create  radicals  in  society, 
which  leads  to  the  promulgation  of  doctrines  that  make  the  rich  man  turn  pale 
sometimes  as  he  hears  audacious  avowals  from  noisy,  turbulent  men,  no  re- 
specters of  his  position,  who  talk  of  *  equal  distribution  of  property,'  the  right  of 
every  one  to  a  home,  and  who  openly  denounce  the  abominations  of  a  system 
which  makes  the  *rich  richer  and  the  poor  poorer.'  However,  it  is  idle  to  in- 
dulge in  such  observations.  As  the  deyil  was  ever  a  liar  from  the  beginning, 
so  the  rich  have  always  been  justly  chargeable  with  oppression  and  con- 
tumely,* because  it  is  the  attribute  of  wealth  to  make  people  self-confident 
and  overbearing.     The  evil  must  cure  itself  but  when  —  how  ? 

Not  disheartened  altogether,  I  went  to  the  Bank  of  Credit  I  had  known 
the  President  less  intimately  than  the  President  of  the  Bank  of  the  World. 
The  cashier,  however,  I  was  better  acquainted  with.  Indeed  I  had  been  chiefly 
instrumental,  through  two  of  the  directors,  in  procuring  his  appointment. 
Passing  his  room,  I  stopped  to  speak  with  him.  He  was  civil  in  reply,  but 
changed.  No  pleased  alacrity  of  demeanor  greeted  the  man  to  whom  he  owed 
BO  much.  He  appeared  very  busy  —  very  much  engrossed  —  had  not  time  to 
converse.  I  went  into  the  President's  room.  I  am  pleased  to  record  the  truth 
that  he  received  me  kindly,  with  a  difference  compared  with  his  former  de- 
meanor, yet  absolutely  with  kindness :  without  committing  himself,  he  listened 


*  It  seems  to  us  there  is  an  annataral  bitterness  in  this  observation  of  Mr.  Paakinsos.  It  b  not 
quite  consistent  with  the  general  spirit  and  tone  of  the  Memoirs.  There  is  no  sin  in  becoming  rich  or  iu 
inheriting  wealth,  but  rather  in  too  great  denoiion  to  mammon.  We  must  say  we  think  the  remark  to  o 
sweeping.  *  . 

Mr.  Pabkinsov,  who  has  Just  read  this  paragraph,  desires  us  to  refer  to  the  prayer  of  Aoub  :  '  Giye 
me  neither  poverty  nor  riches,*  .  .  .  *  lest  I  be  full  and  deny  thee,  and  eay  tcho  is  the  Lard,''  etc. , 
and  also  to  the  numerous  and  general  denunciallons  of  the  rich  throughout  the  Scriptures,  Old  and  New , 
Editor  or  Mbsioirs. 
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to  my  plans,  and  suffered  no  one  to  interrupt  me,  and  finally  said  that  if  I  saw 
no  other  opportunity  or  means  of  employing  myself  he  would  do  what  he 
could  consistently,  but  really  he  would  not  advise  me  to  undertake  this  sort  of 
business.  He  assured  me  of  his  personal  respect,  however,  and  added,  al- 
though the  collaterals  left  with  the  bank  would  not  make  good  the  defidencj 
arising  from  the  payments  under  the  assignment,  the  board  felt  friendly  toward 
me. 

What  more  could  I  ask  or  expect  ?  I  took  leave  somewhat  discouraged 
however  by  the  tone  in  which  the  President  advised  me  to  seek  if  possible  some 
other  occupation,  but  I  could  think  of  no  other ;  and  on  consulting  further  with 
several  acquaintances,  I  decided  to  attempt  this. 

Meantime,  the  foreclosure  suit  had  been  brought  to  a  termination,  and  the 
house  advertised  for  sale.  Just  then  real  estate  was  'dull,'  but  the  sale  brought 
a  few  capitalists  together.  Goulding  was  there,  supported  by  Bulldog,  though 
when  on  the  spot  he  seemed  averse  to  acknowledging  the  connection.  Finally 
the  property  was  struck  down  to  a  German  by  the  name  of  Spink  for  nineteen 
thousand  three  himdred  and  fifty  dollars !  A  little  short  of  twenty  thousand 
dollars  for  what  should  have  brought  at  least  twenty-five  thousand.  The  sum 
which  I  hoped  would  be  derived  from  this  house  for  the  benefit  of  my  children 
had  dwindled  to  an  insignificant  amount  The  mortgage  was  fifteen  thousand, 
something  over  a  year's  interest,  eleven  or  twelve  hundred  dollars  more,  a'dd 
the  costs  of  foreclosure,  payment  of  the  year's  taxes,  sherifi^s  fees,  etc.,  and 
considerably  less  than  three  thousand  dollars  would  remain,  and  even  that  was 
to  be  tied  up  under  Bulldog's  injunction,  while  he  attacked  the  validity  of  the 
trust  to  my  wife. 

A  piece  of  good  fortune  befell  me  about  this  time.  It  was  the  abandonment 
of  his  claims  on  the  personal  property  by  Bulldog  and  his  allowing  judgmeit^ 
by  default  on  the  replevin  suits.  This  was  quite  in  accordance  with  his  tactics. 
Bulldog  was  chiefly  successful  by  making  a  sudden  coup  whereby  he  sou^t  to 
strike  terror  into  the  heart  of  his  victim  and  compel  immediate  settlement  If 
stoutly  resisted,  he  was  too  shrewd  a  knave  to  prolong  an  unsuccessful  fight, 
and  would  acknowledge  his  adversary  had  been  too  'smart'  for  him  with  the 
same  unblushing  effrontery  that  he  would  manifest  in  the  first  attack.  Indeed 
the  day  after  the  suits  were  disposed  ofj  Bulldog  went  out  of  his  way  to  pass 
me,  when  he  exclaimed  with  an  oath  that  he  liked  my  pluck,  and  admitted  I 
had  been  too  '  damned  knowing  for  him.'  '  I  shall  give  you  a  long  pull,  though, 
on  the  house  money,'  he  added  ;  *  beside,  you  have  only  bitten  your  own  nose 
off,  danmed  close  to  the  face  too.'  These  refined  observations  were  made  to 
me,  nolens  volens^  while  Bulldog  was  passing  on  his  way.  I  neither  replied  to 
nor  noticed  them ;  in  fact,  to  have  defeated  Goulding  put  me  in  too  pleasant  a 
mood  to  be  disturbed  by  any  such  comments. 

Another  agreeable  episode  was  a  little  incident  connected  with  my  counsel, 
Mr.  Norwood.  When  he  drew  up  so  hastily  the  assignment  of  my  personal 
property,  after  putting  down  all  the  personal  debts,  he  added  also  the  claim 
against  me  by  Norwood  and  Case  for  professional  services.  This  bill  he  now 
proceeded  to  render,  and  to  give  at  the  same  time  an  account  of  what  he  had 
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done  as  assignee.    The  bill  was  made  out  in  form,  and  with  great  minuteness, 
and  reached  a  pretty  large  figure. 

'  I  am  sorry  to  say,  my  friend,'  said  Mr.  Norwood,  *  that  after  paying  off 
the  other  claims,  which  were  preferred  by  my  express  wish  to  that  of  Nor- 
wood and  Case,  there  does  not  remain  enough  to  satisfy  us.  However,  we 
shall  make  those  fellows  pay  a  good  bill  of  costs,  and  you  must  not  feel  dis- 
tressed about  it.* 

I  did  feel  distressed.  I  hardly  could  tell  why,  but  there  was  something  in 
the  tone  which  seemed  very  different  from  all  Mr.  Norwood  had  ever  before 
said.  I  replied  I  was  sorry,  and  endeavored  to  express  my  gratitude  for  what 
he  had  done  for  me,  but  the  words  stuck  in  my  throat,  and  in  the  midst  of  it 
Mr.  Norwood  took  his  leave.  I  learned  shortly  after,  that  he  had  deposited 
five  hundred  dollars  in  Alice's  name  in  the  savings  bank,  to  be  employed  by 
her  as  a  reserve  fund  in  case  the  *  house-money '  should  on  any  occasion  hap- 
pen to  fail.  Alice  kept  the  secret  from  me  just  twenty-four  hours ;  she  could 
contain  herself  no  longer.  'Really,  papa,  I  was  thinking  how  charming  it 
would  be  to  surprise  you  some  day  when  you  had  no.  money  for  the  marketing. 
Just  as  you  were  beginning  to  shake  your  head,  and  to  feel  very  bad,  I  would 
produce  my  purse,  in  which  I- should  have  ten  dollars ;  only  ten  dollars,  you 
know,  so  as  not  to  excite  your  suspicion,  and  I  would  say :  Look  here,  papa, 
do  you  see  that  I  and  how  I  should  enjoy  your  surprise,  and  I  would  keep  my 
secret  to  enjoy  it  again  and  again.  That  was  my  plan,  but  I  could  not  carry 
it  out  To  think  of  keeping  any  thing  happy  from  you  I  Oh !  no.  I  could 
not  do  it' 

Do  you  not  suppose,  reader,  that  listening  to  my  beloved  child,  I  forgot 
every  misfortune,  and  could  even  bless  the  severe  and  untoward  destiny  which 
had  developed  such  filial  tenderness  ? 

CHAPTER     FOURTH. 

Many  years  before,  I  had  known  a  man  in  my  old  business,  prior  to  1837. 
Our  stores  were  adjoining,  and  on  one  occasion  we  were  passengers  together  in 
the  same  vessel,  the  packet  ship  ^  Roscoe,'  to  Liverpool.  This  person  failed, 
and  disappeared  firom  business  circles.  Later  he  could  be  found  in  Wall-street, 
and  I  used  to  meet  him  frequently,  and  sometimes  stopped  to  speak  with  him, 
for  my  heart  warmed  toward  the  man,  because  we  had  been  neighbors ;  and  it 
brought  back  the  recollection  of  my  early  business  life,  and  of  the  prosperous 
days  before  my  first  failure,  when  nobody  was  poor,  and  almost  every  one  was 
making  a  fortune  —  on  paper.  Besides,  we  both  had  broke.  I  recovered,  he 
never  did,  but  after  a  while  found  his  way  into  Wall-street,  where  he  turned 
his  hand  to  any  thing  and  every  thing  out  of  which  a  commission  could  be 
carved.  His  name  was  Downer  —  Solomon  Downer — and  he  was  known  in 
the  street  familiarly  as  Old  SoL  His  reputation  of  late  years  had  become  con- 
siderably damaged,  and  the  terms,  *  Old  Rip,'  *  Old  Scamp,'  *  Old  Knave,'  were 
freely  applied  to  him.  I  never  could  learn  what  Solomon  Downer  was  guilty 
of.    If  you  asked  for  particulars  you  would  be  answered  only  by  a  fresh  appli* 
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cation  of  epithets.  -  *  Wouldn't  trust  him  as  fitf  as  I  could  swing  a  bull  by  the 
tail,*  said  one. 

'Butwhjnot?*  I  asked. 

*  Qiye  him  a  note  to  sell,  and  jou  will  find  out* 

*  Did  he  erer  swindle  jou  ?* 

^  Me !  do  you  think  I  would  give  him  a  chance  ?  * 
'  Or  any  of  your  friends  ? ' 

*  My  friends  are  not  so  green.' 

*  So  you  do  not  knate  any  thing  about  him  ? ' 

*  I  know  enough  to  give  him  a  wide  berth.* 

Notwithstanding  these  severe  observations,  I  continued  to  exchange  friendly 
greetings  with  my  old  acquaintance,  and  frequently  entered  into  conversation 
with  him  when  occasion  presented.  He  had  a  shrewd  biting  manner  when  he 
talked  with  you,  not  exactly  bitter,  but  keen  and  sharp.  One  could  see  that 
the  man  lived  a  life  of  perpetual  alertness ;  as  if  always  under  martial  law,  and 
in  constant  expectation  of  an  attack.  So  all  humanizing  qualities  were  kept 
under,  lest  they  should  afford  an  exposed  point  to  the  enemy. 

Some  days  after  my  conclusion  to  take  an  office  in  Wall-street,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  acting  as  a  broker  between  parties  who  wished  to  sell  notes  and  accept- 
ances, and  those  who  would  buy,  I  met  Solomon  Downer  on  the  north-east 
comer  of  Wall  and  William-streets,  standing  near  the  entrance  to  the  Bank  of 
New-York.  He  stepped  down  to  the  side-walk  as  I  came  up,  and  we  shook 
hands.  I  thought  he  looked  rather  more  gaunt  than  usual,  and  his  face  thin- 
ner. I  asked  him  how  he  was.  He  said  he  had  been  ill  for  two  or  three  days. 
*  Must  keep  stirring,  though,'  he  continued ;  ^  hunger  won't  wait,  though  I  have 
had  to  —  a  man  promised  to  meet  me  here  at  two,  to  give  me  the  money  for  a 
note :  now  it 's  ten  minutes  to  three.' 

A  person  here  ran  up  in  great  haste,  and  asked  some  questions.  '  Not  yet, 
was  the  answer. 

^ But  what  shall  I  do?  I  mvst  have  the  money.' 

^  Wait  a  few  minutes.' 

*'  Few  minutes  be  damned !  I  tell  you  I  shall  be  protested ;  you  have  de- 
ceived me ;  kept  me  waiting  all  day ;  said  I  was  going  to  have  the  mcmey. 
Where  is  my  note  ?  (It  is  handed  to  him.)  Guess  you  won't  get  another  of 
mine  into  your  hands  very  soon,'  and  off  he  ran  muttering  something  which 
sounded  like  *  old  swindler.' 

Solomon  Downer  resumed  his  conversation  with  me,  as  if  he  had  expe- 
rienced no  interruption.  *  Yes,  I  have  waited  for  the  man  since  two  o'clock, 
and  if  he  comes  now  he  won't  do  me  any  good :  not  in  luck  to-day.' 

*  How  do  you  like  Wall-street,'  I  asked. 

*  How  do  I  LIKE  it ;  how  do  you  think  you  would  like  hell  ! '  he  exclaimed 
almost  fiercely.  *  Oh  I  I  like  it  well  enough,'  he  continued  just  as  if  he  had 
made  no  previous  answer ;  *  yes,  well  enough.  We  all  get  along ;  it  do  n't 
make  much  difference  where.  Plessis  came  to  me  the  other  day  with  the 
horrors :  folks  will  have  them,  you  know.  *  My  God,  Sol,'  says  he,  *  what  am 
I  to  do  ?  distress-warrant  served  this  morning  at  eleven ;  my  furniture  will  be 
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turned  out  by  three  o^clock  if  I  don't  raise  the  money  for  the  landlord.     Sol,  I 
am  weary  of  it ;  worn  out ;  used  up ;  it's  no  use :  I  can't  go  on  any  longer.' 

*  'Well,  Plessis,*  says  I,  *  do  n't  be  discouraged;  you've  got  to  go  on.  I 
never  knew  a  man  stick  yet ;  sure  to  be  kept  a  moving  —  ha,  ha,  ha !  Don't 
mind  it.  Take  it  quiet — ha,  ha,  ha  t '  You  see  Plessis  was  n't  toughened  to 
it  as  I  have  been.' 

Thereupon  I  rather  bluntly  announced  to  my  companion  that  I  myself  en- 
tertained the  idea  of  engaging  in  a  Wall-street  business.  Solomon  Downer 
turned  square  upon  me,  and  caught  hold  of  my  arm. 

*  'T  aint  so.  I  swear  I  don't  believe  it.  I  knew  of  your  failure,  but  you 
have  not  come  to  tJiaU^ 

I  nodded. 
.  *  Parkinson,'  said  Downer  looking  at  me  earnestly,  *  Parkinson,  I  say,  do 
you  remember  how  once  in  company  we  made  a  voyage  to  Liverpool ;  both  of 
us  young  men ;  active ;  educated  to  business,  and  honest,  I  guess.  Do  you 
remember  how  we  used  to  talk  together,  those  long  evenings ;  hopeful,  fresh 
in  feeling,  eager  in  pursuit :  bah  I  now  look  at  fne.  Well,  never  mind,  but 
do  you  recollect  among  other  things  we  both  said  we  never  would  stay  in  a 
place  where  we  had  hopelessly  failed  ?  We  agreed  it  was  the  only  way  to  strike 
out  somewhere,  try  a  new  field,  and  so  forth.  We  did  not  either  of  us  believe 
we  should  fail  Every  thing  was  gold  in. color  then,  but  we  talked  wisely  about 
misfortune,  nevertheless.  We  had  pleasant  times  after  we  landed,'  he  con- 
tinued. *If  I  remember  right  your  wife  was  with  you.  God  forgive  me  —  you 
look — have  you  lost  her?  Well,  be  thankful.  I  was  about  to  say,  /  have 
broken  the  resolution  we  esteemed  so  judicious :  beware  you  do  n't  break  it' 

*"  Tou  have  been  unfortunate  here  perhaps,'  I  said,  *  and  you  look  on  the 
gloomy  side.' 

*"  I  do,  for  both  sides  are  gloomy.  I  do  n't  suppose  you  will  change  your 
decision  for  any  thing  I  can  say.  Indeed,  why  should  you  ?  Folks  call  me  a 
rascal,  Parkinson,'  said  Downer  after  a  pause,  and  in  a  careless  tone,  in  strange 
contrast  with  his  previous  manner ;  *  I  know  they  do :  you  know  it  too.  I 
suppose  I  do  a  good  many  things  which  would  not  bear  moral  criticism,  but  I 
adapt  myself  to  the  company  I  keep,  and  so  must  you,  if  you  come  among  us, 
or  be  plucked  bare,  and  no  larceny  committed  either.  Lewis  don't  get  hauled 
up  by  the  police  because  he  keeps  a  man  till  five  minutes  before  three,  in  order 
to  squeeze  an  extra  per  centage  out  of  hin^,  before  giving  him  the  money  he 
knows,  he  is  bound  to  have.  Jones  gets  up  a  comer  in  stocks,  and  beggars 
Smith,  a  poor  outsider,  who  just  steps  in  to  try  a  hand ;  but  Jones  is  not  sent 
to  Blackwell's  Island.  'T  is  pretty  much  so  with  me.  I  have  fought  beasts  at 
Ephesus  firom  self-defence,  hecatLse  I  caiCt  get  out  of  the  den.  And  now  you 
want  the  grating  opened  to  let  you  in  I  Well,  good  luck  to  you,'  and  Sol 
Downer.tumed  and  started  rapidly  away. 

His  advice  did  not  much  affect  me.  I  had  already  decided,  and  why  should 
the  words  of  a  man  soured  with  his  destiny  overturn  a  carefully-considered 
plan  —  a  plan  recommended  by  judicious  persons  ? 
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I  had  a  small  single  room  for  an  office.  I  was  fortunate  in  getting  it  in  an 
excellent  locality,  and  at  a  comparatively  moderate  rent,  in  consequence  of  its 
forming  the  smallest  of  a  large  suite,  taken  by  a  new  coal  company,  whidi 
having  no  use  for  this,  gave  it  to  me  at  a  bargain.  A  neat  *  tin,'  on  which  my 
name  was  modestly  printed  in  gilt  letters,  was  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  door. 
A  roll  of  carpeting,  which  remained  over  at  the  auction  unclaimed,  was 
nicely  fitted  to  the  floor.  I  added  a  desk,  and  some  chairs,  and  a  small  table ; 
and  thus  I  embarked  my  small  shallop  on  the  sea  of  Wall-street  life.  I  was 
to  put  in  the  market  my  business  experience,  my  aptitude  in  affairs,  and  my 
facilities  for  negotiation  deriyed  from  a  large  acqaintance  with  the  mercantiie 
class.  I  felt  confident  I  could  earn  by  legitimate  industry  in  this  way  enough 
to  support  myself  and  my  children.  I  had  counted  oyer  and  over  the  proba- 
ble expenses  of  our  establishment  per  annum,  beginning  with  *Rent,'  three 
hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  and  going  through  every  item  of  household  expen- 
diture— grocer,  butcher,  market-man,  bread,  milk,  fuel,  gas,  water,  clothing, 
schooling,  omnibus,  pew-rent,  one  servant  Alice  availed  herself  of  each 
week^s  experience  to  make  some  improvement  whereby  we  lived  a  little  better 
on  the  same  sum,  or  reduced  the  amount  to  be  expended.  With  fifteen  bun- 
dred  dollars,  calculating  very  closely,  Alice  and  I  concluded  we  oould  get  aloQg. 
That  was  about  thirty  dollars  a  week.  Could  I  earn  thirty  dollars  each  azid 
every  week,  beside  paying  the  rent  of  the  office?  To  do  it  I  should  have  to 
make  five  dollars  per  day,  one  day  with  another.  No  allowance  here  for  *  ex- 
tras ;  *  a  new  book,  or  a  ride,  or  a  week  out  of  town,  a  bottle  of  wine  or  a 
cigar.  No.  The  first  struggle  was  to  live,  and  live  decently.  This  was  what 
I  undertook  to  compass,  by  making  the  most  of  my  intelligence,  and  my  ac- 
quaintance with  business  and  business-men.  Fifteen  hundred  dollars  a  year  does 
not  seem  a  great  deal  to  you,  does  it,  my  young  firiend,*  who  are  just  embark- 
ing in  mercantile  business,  with  some  capital  and  a  good  credit  ?  You  are  just 
married,  and  you  have  no  idea  of  limiting  your  expenses  to  so  insignificant  a 
sum,  have  you?  Yet  if  you  should  be  forced  to  bring  your  expenditures 
within  your  actual  profits,  who  knows  if  you  would  exceed  that  sum  ?  Acta> 
ally  embarked  in  affiiirs  —  buying,  selling,  receiving,  paying  —  you  are  not  i^t 
to  distinguish  between  what  belongs  to  you  and  what  to  your  creditors.  Yoo 
dip  into  the  general  deposit,  and  help  yourself  to  a  living :  more  than  that, 
you  have  your  pleasures  and  your  luxuries  to  pay  for,  and  your  wife  has 
hers,  all  to  come  out  of  the  bills  receivable,  and  without  any  great  regard  to 
the  bills  payable:  nay,  more,  while  on  your  part  this  is  generally  mere  thought- 
lessness, occasionally  some  of  you,  I  have  myself  heard  it,  will  say :  ^  Never 
mind.  If  I  succeed  it  will  be  all  right ;  if  I  do  n%  a  few  hundred  dollars  won't 
make  much  difference  in  a  dividend  among  so  many,  and  I  shall  have  had  Uie 
good  of  it ! '  In  the  first  case  it  is  inexcusable  improvidence,  in  the  last  dishon- 
esty. To  live  within  your  cuoaildbU  means  is  the  most  sacred  of  obligations^ 
and  three-fourths  of  all  the  troubles  and  cares  of  life  are  fix>m  a  violation  of  it 

I  was  forced  to  the  adoption  of  the  rule :  '  Earn  before  you  eat'  I  could 
have  wished  for  a  little  leeway,  but  I  had  none.  It  was  true  Alice  was  the 
possessor  of  five  hundred  dollars,  and  the  knowledge  of  it  was  a  source  <3i 
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great  satisfaction  to  me.  It  relieved  me  of  a  most  unhappy  apprehension  of 
what  might  hefall  us  should  I  be  taken  ill,  and  be  for  a  time  unable  to  earn 
any  thing.  Unfortunately  I  had  when  a  young  man  neglected  to  insure  my 
life,  and  at  this  advanced  period  I  could  not  afford  to  pay  the  premium  on  a 
comparatively  moderate  sum.  I  strove  therefore  with  energy  to  not  die.  I 
must  not  leave  these  three  children  unprotected ! 

It  was  with  considerable  confidence,  then,  that  I  girded  myself  to  the  task 
of  earning  five  dollars  a  day,  and  office-rent.  Alice  was  so  cheerful,  the  ar- 
rangements of  our  little  house  were  so  complete,  owing  entirely  to  her  good 
taste  and  assiduity,  we  were  all  of  us  so  happy  in  each  other,  shut  out  fi-om 
the  world,  and  making  a  blessed  heaven  of  our  home,  that  I  began  to  yield  to 
these  precious  influences,  and  to  feel  a  courage  which  I  expected  never  again 
toregaia 

The  spring  had  put  forth  its  early  blossoms  and  green  leaves ;  summer  had 
come  with  its  rich  flowers  and  foliage,  and  early  firuits ;  with  its  usual  heats 
too,  sending  away  firom  the  city  those  who  can  afford  the  expense  of  the  relax- 
ation, while  I  was  endeavoring  to  decide  what  I  should  betake  myself  to  for  a 
support  It  was  late  in  the  month  of  September  when  I  did  determine,  as  al- 
ready narrated,  on  going  into  Wall-street  The  equinoctial  storm  had  passed. 
The  bracing  yet  genial  air  of  a  New-York  autumn  (how  glorious  it  is !)  wel- 
comed the  returning  denizens  of  the  town,  and  made  the  pulse  beat  with 
renewed  strength.  The  streets  once  more  assumed  the  appearance  of  great 
animation.  The  effects  of  the  past  calamitous  season  were  nearly  effaced. 
Every  thing  pointed  to  a  promising  fall  trade.  There  were  various  indications 
of  considerable  speculative  action  in  the  stock-market,  and  among  mining 
and  railroad  companies.  Once  more  the  genius  of  the  Yankee  nation  was 
beginning  to  display  its  restless  activity. 

*  Parkinson,  you  have  just  hit  it,'  said  Lecount  to  me ;  *  could  n't  have 
chosen  a  better  time.  You  '11  make  a  fortune  sure,  if  you  keep  your  eyes 
about  you.' 
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LABORARE    EST    ORARE. 

Pa  USB  not  to  dream  of  the  Aiture  before  us, 

Pause  not  to  weep  the  wild  cares  that  come  o'er  us ! 

Hark  t  how  creation's  deep,  musical  chorus, 

Unintermitting,  goes  up  into  heaven ! 
Labor  is  glory  1  — the  flying  cloud  lightens ; 
Only  the  waving  wing  changes  and  brightens : 
Idle  hearts  only  the  dim  future  frightens : 

To  him  who  nobly  strires,  much  is  forgiven. 

*  Labor  is  worship,*  the  robin  is  singing ; 
'  Labor  is  worship,'  the  wild  bee  is  ringing ; 
Listen  I  that  eloquent  whisper,  up-springing, 

Speaks  to  thy  soul  from  out  Nature's  great  heart ! 
From  the  wild  cloud  flows  the  life-giving  shower ; 
From  the  dull  sod  blows  the  soft-breathing  flower ; 
From  the  frail  insect,  the  strong  coral-bower : 

Only  man,  in  the  plan,  ever  shrinks  from  his  part 

Labor  is  life — 't  is  the  $till  water  fiiileth ; 

Idleness  ever  despaireth,  bewaileth : 

Wind  the  watch  daily !  the  dark  rust  assaileth. 

Play  the  sweet  keys,  would'st  thou  keep  them  in  tune ! 
Never  the  ocean  wave  fidters  in  flowing ; 
Ever  the  pure  wind  about  us  is  blowing ; 
More  and  more  rich  blooms  the  rose-heart  in  growing, 

More  and  more  brilliant  the  full-beaming  moon. 

Labor  is  rest,  from  the  sorrows  that  greet  us ; 
Rest,  from  all  vexations  that  meet  us. 
Rest,  from  sin-promptings  that  ever  entreat  us, 
Rest,  from  world-syrens  that  lure  us  to  ilL 
Work,  and  pure  slumbers  shall  wait  on  thy  pillow ; 
Work,  thou  shalt  float  over  care's  coming  billow ; 
Lie  not  down  wearied  'neath  woe's  weeping  willow ! 
Work,  with  a  stout  heart  and  resolute  will  t 

Labor  is  wealth.     In  the  sea  the  pearl  gloweth ; 
Rich  the  queen's  robe  from  the  fruil  cocoon  flowcth ; 
From  the  light  acorn  the  broad  forest  bloweth ; 

Temple  and  statue  the  marble  block  hides. 
Labor  is  health.    Lo  1  the  husbandman  reaping, 
How  through  his  veins  goes  the  life-current  leaping ! 
How  the  strong  arm,  in  its  stalwart  pride  sweeping. 

True  as  a  sun-beam  the  swift  sickle  guides ! 
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Droop  not,  though  shame,  sin  and  anguish  are  round  thee ! 
Brarely  fling  off  the  cold  chain  that  hath  bound  thee ! 
Look  to  yon  pure  heaven  smiling  beyond  thee  I 

Rest  not  content  in  thy  darkness  —  a  clod ! 
Work  for  some  good,  be  it  ever  so  slowly, 
Cherish  some  flower,  be  it  ever  so  lowly : 
Labor  I  all  labor  is  noble  and  holy : 

Let  thy  great  deeds  be  thy  prayer  to  thy  Qod  ! 


A     FEW     WORDS     ABOUT     THE     WAR. 

Whkre  are  the  Peace  Societies  ?  What  have  become  of  those  philanthropic 
old  ladies  and  gentlemen  who,  taking  note  of  the  world's  progress  in  beating 
spears  into  pruning  hooks,  declare  that  the  day  for  wars  and  blood-shed  among 
civilized  people  is  rapidly  passing,  and  soon  the  lion  will  lie  down  comfortably 
with  the  lamb  ? 

Verily,  peace  and  good-will  should  prevail  among  men.  Love  toward  our 
kind,  patience  under  reproach,  forbearance  and  long-suffering  under  injury,  are 
enjoined  as  Christian  virtues,  and  they  are  such.  Why  then,  among,  this 
Christian  people,  in  a  country  of  churches  and  Sabbaths  and  ministers  of  the 
Qospel,  of  Sunday-schools  and  missionary  societies,  and  every  kind  of  benevo- 
lent institutions,  is  heard  over  all,  and  above  all,  the  noise  of  tumultuous  gather- 
ings, of  martial  preparations,  and  the  tread  of  armed  legions  hastening  to 
inaugurate  bloody  war  ? 

Where,  we  ask,  are  the  Peace  Societies  ? 

Is  it  not  barely  possible  that  our  kind,  good-natured,  milk-and-water  friends 
are  mistaken ;  barely  possible  that  while  undisturbed  peace  and  non-resistance 
may  reasonably  prevail  in  that  charming  country  known  as  Utopia,  (sometimes 
called  the  paradise  of  fools,)  yet  it  is  not  exactly  the  thing  when  practised  only 
on  one  side,  while  the  other  waxes  all  the  more  fierce  by  reason  of  your  own 
lamb-like  proclivities.  Is  it  your  duty  to  rise  and  greet  as  a  ^friend  and 
brother'  the  gentlemanly  burglar  who  is  attempting  your  strong-box,  and  pre- 
sent him  with  the  key,  lest  he  damage  the  lock ;  or  would  it  not  be  a  more 
wholesome  exhibition  of  character  to  treat  him  to  a  taste  of  your  revolver  ? 

There  have  been  a  great  many  volumes  written  to  illustrate  the  evils  of  war. 
One  careful  soul  has  taken  pains  to  collect  an  accurate  list  of  the  killed  and 
wounded  from  the  earliest  accotmts  we  have  of  any  battle  down  to  that  of 
Solferino.  What  of  it  ?  He  nught  as  well  tell  us  how  many  have  died  by 
cholera,  the  plague,  or  the  small-pox.  It  is  useless  to  prate  about  evils.  It  is 
idle  to  decry  practices  which  have  been  universal  since  time  waa,  and  which 
are  inevitable.  The  fact  is,  the  whole  world  is  framed  in  its  adaptation  and 
conformation  for  a  sinful  state  in  which  Death  is  the  great  end-all  here,  and  we 
may  as  well  reject  our  ordinary  clothing  and  put  on  fig-leaves  as  undertake  to 
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adapt  ourselyea  to  rules  fitted  only  far  a  perfect  and  sinless  race.  True,  we 
ought  to  be  perfect  and  sinless,  but  we  are  not,  and  we  must  take  things  as 
they  are.  Therefore,  we  are  led  to  declare  that  there  is,  in  our  judgment^  a 
greater  evil  than  war,  to  wit,  a  prolonged  peace,  in  which  a  nation  foigets  its 
traditions  and  becomes  unmindful  of  the  historic  glory  of  its  origin ;  where 
patriotism  is  dead  and  trade  and  barter  flourish  over  its  grave. 

There  is  a  greater  evil  than  being  forced  to  quit  one's  house  to  fight  and 
possibly  to  be  killed,  to  wit,  remaining  ingloriously  at  home,  unmoved  by  your 
country's  peril,  insensible  to  its  disgrace. 

In  short,  when  a  nation  reaches  a  point  where  the  people  are  so  engrossed 
with  *  farm  and  merchandise '  that  they  are  unmindful  of  its  dearest  interests, 
.and  see  with  apathy  its  very  existence  imperilled,  then  is  war  with  all  its 
horrors  a  blessing,  if  it  serve  to  dispel  the  accursed  lethargy  and  restore  anima- 
tion to  the  living  corpse. 

Such  was  the  condition  of  the  people  of  the  North  prior  to  the  thirteenth 
day  of  April  of  this  current  year.  There  had  ceased  to  exist  any  strong  interest 
in  the  carrying  on  of  Government,  or  in  the  selection  of  good  men  for  our 
L^islatures.  In  our  cities  especially,  this  insensibility  had  reached  a  most  dis- 
graceful point.  Corrupt  and  unscrupulous  creatures  of  either  party  prowled 
around  the  political  shambles,  eager  only  to  lap  up  the  blood  and  ofiaL  Un- 
blushing venality  and  effrontery  universally  prevailed.  To  rob  both  the 
State  and  General  Government  by  contract  was  regarded  as  evidence  of 
shrewdness  ;  to  fail  of  doing  so,  betokened  a  lack  of  ordinary  capacity.  The 
better  class  of  our  citizens  were  still  more  culpable ;  for  with  the  power  to  in- 
fluence for  good  and  to  prevent  evil  practices,  they  buried  themselves  com- 
pletely in  their  avocations,  and  forgot  what  they  owed  to  the  country.  Em- 
barking in  large  enterprises,  building  palaces  to  live  in,  and  laying  plans  for 
mercantile  and  commercial  prosperity,  they  did  not  wish  to  be  disturbed.  So 
extraordinary  was  the  advance  in  luxurious  habits  and  modes  of  life,  that  many 
declared  the  end  of  the  Republic  was  already  at  hand ;  that  it  was  soon  to  fill 
through  the  same  causes  which  had  destroyed  so  many  nations  in  former  times. 
There  was  nothing  sufficiently  potent  to  electrify  us,  no  watch-word  to  which 
we  would  respond. 

Some  endeavored  to  conjure  with  the  revered  name  of  the  Father  of  his 
Country,  almost  despairingly  quoting  striking  paragraphs  fi*om  Washington's 
Farewell  Address. 

The  words  fell  on  listless  ears. 

Others  spoke  eloquently  of  the  glory  of  the  American  name,  and  of  the 
shame  which  awaited  it  abroad,  and  implored  us  to  save  the  flag,  once  so  dear 
to  the  American  heart,  from  threatened  desecration. 

No  sign  or  response  followed. 

It  is  true  there  existed  a  party  which  claimed  to  entertwn  {poUtieaUy) 
patriotic  feelings.  This  party  was  loud  enough  in  expressing  them,  but  really 
it  was  '  Vox  et  prmterea  Nihil^^  a  part  of  the  noisy  game  of  politics.  There 
was  nothing  in  all  their  clamors  which  struck  below  the  surfaoe. 
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At  length  a  peaceful  merchant-ship,  carrying  provisions  to  a  starving  garri- 
son, was  fired  into,  compelled  to  stop  and  turn  hack  from  its  errand  of  mercj. 

Still  no  response. 

*'  Dead  I  dead !  Are  the  sympathies  of  this  great  nation  dead  ? '  was  asked 
in  sorrowful  and  despairing  tones.  It  was  so.  Indeed  a  majority  rejoiced  that 
forhearance  was  exercised  and  that  no  attempt  was  made  to  resent  the  auda- 
cious indignity.  So  the  small  garrison  was  left  to  perish  by  hunger.  Surely 
to  perish  after  just  so  many  days  —  days  which  the  surgeon  of  the  little  hand 
could  numher  scientifically ;  and  to  be  accurate,  he  added  certain  other  days, 
during  which  the  men  would  be  sustained  (he  hneto  them)  by  the  indomitable 
force  of  their  courage  and  resolution  I 

Still  the  nation  slept. 

All  the  while  went  on  the  successful  investment  by  a  score  of  batteries  and 
forts  of  the  beleaguered  fortress,  until  eight  thousand  men  had  gathered  to- 
gether to  destroy  eighty.  After  every  preparation  was  made  which  military 
skill  and  science  could  devise,  the  forts  and  batteries  manned  by  the.  eight 
thousand  commenced  the  attack,  and  for  thirty-six  hours  were  resisted  by  men 
who  fought  only  to  protect  the  honor  of  the  flag  which  waved  over  the  battered 
and  burning  ruin  a  proud  defiance  to  the  enemy.  *  What  stake  had  these  men 
in  the  country  ?  *  as  Simon  Slop  would  say.  Had  they  ships  or  adventures  on 
the  high  seas?  Had  they  warehouses  on  shore?  Had  they  money  in  the 
ftmds  ?  Had  they  lands  or  dty  lots  ?  Foolish  men,  to  be  inspired  by  a  Senti- 
KSST !  to  be  carried  to  a  pitch  of  divine  frenzy  by  a  piece  of  bunting !  Well, 
after  thirty-six  hours  these  grim  warriors  were  reduced  to  extremity.  Saluting 
their  flag  with  a  salvo  of  artillery,  they  lowered  it  from  its  place,  and  causing 
the  wild  and  triumphant  strains  of  the  national  air  to  be  played,  they  evacuated 
the  untenable  position  with  the  colors  of  their  country  flying  over  their  heads. 

Then  suddenly  burst  forth  from  the  nation  one  mighty  united  cry.  The 
apathetic  slumber  had  been  broken,  and  instantaneously  the  country  became  an 
armed  camp.  The  probe  had  penetrated  the  subsoil,  and  the  hakhood  of  the 
people  was  roused.  The  heroic  element,  fast  dying  out,  suddenly  sprung  into 
life  and  vigor.  Every  man,  woman  and  child  responded  with  romantic  devotion, 
proving  the  existence  of  that  quality  which  when  electrified  lifts  us  above  the 
every-day  tone  of  common-place. 

Is  it  not  worth  a  contest,  and  if  needs  be  the  sacrifice  of  lives  and  property, 
to  rescue  a  people  from  a  fatal  slumber,  and  restore  among  them  the  prestige 
of  their  ancient  glory  ?  And  shall  we  permit  any  whining  cant  about  the  evils 
of  war,  to  deter  us  now  from  making  our  government  a  firm  and  a  secure  one  ? 
Is  the  occupation  of  a  soldier  as  demoralizing  as  that  of  the  miser  or  covetous 
man  ?  Whose  heart  would  you  perfer  to  carry  about  with  you  — that  of  one 
of  the  defenders  of  your  forts,  or  of  the  considerate  capitalist  who  feared  lest 
the  reverberations  of  the  cannon  might  cause  United  States  six  per  cents  to 
fluctuate  ?  It  is  very  doubtful  if  war  makes  a  people  sanguinary  or  cruel. 
We  know  it  makes  them  valiant  and  courageous,  and  valor  and  courage  com- 
mand respect.    The  North  would  never  be  in  its  present  position  had  not  com* 
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plete  devotion  to  its  ^material  interests^  led  the  South  naturally  to  conclude 
we  were  a  race  of  mere  artisans  and  trades-folk^  whom  no  insult  could  dirert 
from  the  Christian  pursuits  of  peace.  Finding  we  gave  little  thought  about 
how  the  coimtry  was  governed,  thej  undertook  to  manage  it  their  own  way. 
Supposing  us  to  be  cowards,  they  treated  us  accordingly,  and  set  up  for  mas- 
ters. They  have  come  very  near  succeedmg  in  their  attempt,  and  maintaining 
the  correctness  of  their  theory ;  and  if  it  takes  a  war  to  undeceive  them,  in 
Gk)D's  name  let  it  come.  Establishing  our  claim  to  respect  by  the  strong  arm, 
we  shall  find  the  South  ready  to  yield  to  a  foe  they  can  honor ;  when  ther 
have  no  consideration  for  a  brother  they  can  only  despise.  They  are  gallant 
fellows,  and  as  such  will  appreciate  a  sound  thrashing,  and  the  sooner  tfaej 
have  it  the  better. 

The  war  has  commenced,  and  will  be  carried  forward  on  a  scale  of  extraor- 
dinary magnitude.  The  voice  of  partisanship  is  hushed,  the  watchwords  of 
politicians  arc  laid  aside,  and  the  question  of  slavery,  once  so  potent  as  a  poli- 
tical mischief-maker,  has  shrunk  into  meagre  insignificance.  The  very  Life  of 
the  Republic  is  at  stake.  Who  defends  it  guards  and  protects  his  own :  he 
does  more,  he  provides  for  his  children,  and  his  children's  children.  There  is 
no  time  for  question,  no  space  for  complaint  or  lamentation ;  not  a  sigh  will  be 
heard,  nor  a  murmur  uttered.  There  is  nothing  to  be  regretted,  but  much  to 
be  atoned  for.  We  are  fighting  for  the  largest  stake  ever  battled  for  since  the 
world  was.  Here  more  than  in  Europe  are  liberty  and  despotism  arrayed 
against  each  other.  The  plan  is  already  fully  developed  to  establish  a  monar- 
chy in  our  land,  and  the  man  who  now  directs  the  movement  is  to-day  virtually 
the  monarch!  But  let  not  the  timid  be  ahtrmed.  'The  mills  of  the  gods 
grind  slowly,  but  with  exactness.'    They  must  trust  the  Almighty. 

In  the  reign  of  Perseus  a  pillar  was  erected  on  the  Isthmus,  to  point  out 
the  boundary  between  the  Athenians  and  the  Peloponnesians.  On  one  side  of 
this  pillar  was  inscribed :  'This  is  not  Peloponnesus,  but  Ionia.'  And  on  tbe 
other :  *This  is  not  Ionia,  but  Peloponnesus.*  There  must  be  no  such  pillar 
raised  within  the  bounds  of  these  United  States.  No  column  on  which  shall 
be  inscribed:  *This  is  not  the  North,  but  the  South.'  Or:  *This  is  notihe 
South,  but  the  North.'  And  if  in  resisting  a  division,  our  country  is  to  be  re- 
baptized  in  blood,  he  it  to.  No  sacrifice  can  be  too  precious  which  shall  pre- 
serve it  '  ONE  AND  INSEPARABLE.' 
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Niagara  :  akd  othbb  Pobms.   By  £.  G.  Holland.    Id  odo  Yolume :  pp.  170.    Kew-Tork : 
RuDD  AND  Carlbton,  Number  180  Graod-street. 

*  Gbeat  God  I ' —  exclaimed  Fanny  Kembl%  when  first  the  *  Great  Cataract/ 
amid  *  mighty  thunderings,'  burst  at  onco  upon  her  vision,  obliterating  in  a 
moment  all  previous  conceptions  of  this  *  Wonder  of  the  World'  —  *  great  God, 
who  can  describe  Niagara ! '  She  was  right :  for  there  speaks  the  voice  of  God, 
and  there  should  Man  be  dumb.  We  seldom  read  a  poem  on  Niagara :  we  have 
seen  the  subject :  we  have  felt  the  impossibility  of  describing  it.  We  pass  in 
silence  therefore  the  first  portion  of  the  little  volume  under  notice.  Mr.  Hol- 
land, the  author,  has  heretofore  appeared  in  these  pages,  with  acceptance  to 
our  readers,  as  his  lines  to  *  Weimar,'  in  our  number  for  May,  a  year  ago,  will 
sufficiently  attest :  although  among  the  poems  composing  the  collection,  only 
three  or  four  have  been  previously  published.  Mr.  Holland  has  more  and 
higher  merit  as  a  poet  than  will  be  likely  to  be  appreciated  in  these  stirring 
times :  but  he  '  has  it  in  him,'  and  can  well  afford  to  wait  He  has  been  much 
abroad ;  and  has  done  good  service  to  the  literature  of  our  country,  in  lectur- 
ing upon  it  in  London,  and  other  large  towns  and  cities  in  Great  Britain.  To 
show  how  much  a  poet  can  evoke  firom  what  one  would  be  apt  to  consider  a 
meagre  subject,  we  extract  the  lines  *2b  My  Dictionary ^^  which  most  emphati- 
cally *  speak  for  themselves : ' 


*  What  art  thou,  Book?    A  mass  of  words 

All  lifeless  as  a  stone  ? 
The  fossil  souuds  of  by-gone  times 
Transmitted  to  our  own  r 

Thy  space  I  measure  with  my  hand, 
Thy  weight  I  scarcely  feel, 

And  though  I  read  thee  many  times, 
No  spark  shall  light  my  zeal. 

*  Words  I  words  I '    These  and  only  these 

In  isolation  stand, 
An  independent  multitude 
With  no  uniting  band. 

*  How  cold  and  lifeless  is  thy  page ! 

Thou  ne'er  hast  known  a  tear, 
Nor  brought  from  out  the  joy-filled  heart 

One  laugh  of  earnest  cheer. 
Yet  there  are  books  with  magic  fraught 

O'er  all  life's  finer  springs, 
That  sway  the  hearts  and  nves  of  men 

As  winds  sway  lesser  things. 
Fly  days  and  nights  beneath  their  spell 

As  arrows  through  the  air, 
And  men  as  on  angelic  wings 

Regain  '  the  mansions  fair.' 


'  Thouffh  charmless  thou,  I  hold  thee  dear ;. 

And  as  I  gaze  on  thee, 
I  know  thy  words  are  moving  fast 

In  thousands  liTingly. 
They  glow  within  the  lorer's  speech 

As  burned  the  vestal  fiame ; 
And  yet,  in  Poet's  lofty  strain 

That  wakes  eternal  fame. 
In  sorrow's  wail,  in  want's  lone  prayer, 

In  penitence  sincere, 
In  all  that  soul  to  soul  reveals. 

Thy  words  of  life  appear. 

'  This  hour,  as  'neath  the  Castle's*  walls 

I  hear  the  echoing  winds, 
Thy  words  in  myriad  uses  serve 

Ten  thousand  hearts  and  minds. 
Ten  thousand  pens  are  using  thee 

In  wisdom,  letter,  verse ; 
In  happiness,  in  misery, 

In  better  and  in  worae  : 
In  all  that  mortal  natures  feel 

Of  hope,  of  joy,  of  care, 
When  on  the  earth  they  reverent  kneel 

Offering  holy  prayer : 


*  Tas  Castle  at  Heidelberg,  which  as  a  ruin  Is  second  only  to  the  Alhambra  of  ^aln. 
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Or  when  in  musings  dark  within 

Unsaid  to  thoM  abont, 
Thy  words  are  living  servants  all 

we  ne'er  could  do  without. 

'  Thou  art  the  book  of  human  life, 

The  sum  of  all  we  know ; 
Ten  thousand  ages  in  thee  meet 

And  in  thy  meanings  flow. 
Han's  many-sided  nature  has 

Through  many  eras  passed ; 
His  knowledge  and  his  history 

In  %Dord»  are  fully  glassed : 
Each  word  that  stands  upon  thy  page 

Is  record  true  of  man, 
Of  that  which  in  the  world  he  found 

Or  in  his  being  ran. 
Had  Virtue  ne'er  been  in  the  world 

Nor  Beauty  in  the  morn, 
These  words  we  ever  prize  so  dear 

Had  ne'er  themselves  been  born. 


*  Ab  elements  in  nature  few 

Compose  the  boundless  whole. 
And  take  their  countless  forma  of  life 

In  order's  nice  control. 
So  man  thv  words  in  mrriad  ways 

Doth  well  in  use  comoine, 
And  through  the  form  each  gives  to  thee 

His  quiUUy  doth  shine. 
The  wise,  the  fool,  the  good,  the  base, 

AU  use  thee  as  they  will. 
While  thou  in  ways  unknown  to  tiiem 

Tak'st  their  true  likeness  stilL 
Dull  book !  I  view  thee  evermore 

As  monument  of  man, 
To  mark  the  progress  he  has  made 

As  Time  his  cycles  ran  ; 
Both  mind  and  nature  hold  the  laws 

Which  must  all  language  sway, 
And  ihese^  throughout  creation's  range. 

Shall  human  speech  obey.' 


Messrs.  Rvdo  and  Carleton  lire  winning  for  their  publications  a  reputation 
for  good  printing  and  tasteful  binding,  which  will  be  likelj  to  stand  th&n  in 
good  stead  hereafter. 


The  Poetical  Works  of  Saxubl  Woodworth.    Edited  by  his  Sox.    In  two  Volumes: 
pp.  671.    New-Tork :  Charles  Scribkbr,  Grand-street. 

We  remember  having  met  one  summer  morning,  many,  many  years  ago,  at 
the  Variety-Store  of  his  sons,  we  think  it  was  in  Broadway,  (a  place  made  &mous 
by  BoNFANTi,  whom  our  poet  had  rendered  &mous,)  with  Samuel  Wood- 
worth,  the  author  of  the  two  beautiful  volumes  of  blue-and-gold,  now  lyii^ 
before  us.  We  recollect  him  as  a  man  a  little  under  the  ordinary  height,  but 
stout  and  *  stubbed,*  as  they  say  *  down  east,*  or  '  stocky,*  as  they  say  *  out 
west,*  with  a  healthful  complexion,  a  pair  of  bright,  small,  dark  eyes,  and  an 
expression  of  amiability  and  cheerfulness  animating  his  pleasant  features.  We 
should  like  to  recall  the  remembrance  of  this  casual  meeting,  by  a  por- 
trait of  some  kind  in  the  volumes  before  us.     Mr.  Woodworth  was  a  poet  so 

*  individual  *  in  many  of  his  writings ;  there  was  so  much  of  himself;  his  re- 
miniscences of  childhood ;  his  domestic  affections ;  and  his  patriotism  at  a  tone 
\f  hen  patriotism  (as  now,  thank  Heaven !)  was  an  honor  and  a  glory ;  there  was 
so  much  of  all  this  in  many  of  his  writings,  that  thousands  would  delight  to 
look  upon  the  *■  counterfeit  presentment  *  of  the  author  of  *  The  Old  Oaken 
Bucket,*  *  See  on  Brooklyn  Heights  the  Patriotic  Diggers,*  and  *  The  Hunters 
of  Kentucky.*  If  it  were  possible  in  a  second  edition,  (which  there  is  small 
doubt  will  be  called  for,)  to  supply  this  omission,  it  would  add  very  much  to 
the  attractions  of  the  work. 

Apropos  of  *  The  Old  Oaken  Bucket,'  which  has  been  read,  felt  and  enjoyed 
by  millions  of  readers,  since  it  was  first  given  to  the  world,  we  £uid  the  follow- 
ing account  of  its  inception  and  composition  in  an  '  Introductory  Notice  of 
Sakuel  Woodworth,  by  Georgb  P.  Morris,*  which  opens  the  first  volume : 

*  It  was  written  in  the  spring  or  summer  of  1817.     The  family  were  living  at 
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the  time  in  Duane-street.  The  poet  camo  home  to  dinner  one  very  warm  day, 
haying  walked  from  his  office,  somewhere  near  the  foot  of  Wall-street.  Being 
much  heated  with  the  exercise,  he  drank  a  glass  of  water  —  New- York  pump- 
water  —  exclaiming,  as  he  replaced  the  tumbler  on  the  table :  *  That  is  very 
refreshing ;  but  how  much  more  refreshing  would  it  be  to  take  a  good  long 
draught,  this  warm  day,  from  the  old  oaken  bucket  I  left  hanging  in  my  father's 
well,  at  home  I '  Hearing  this,  the  poet's  wife,  who  was  always  a  suggcstiye 
body,  said :  *  Sklim,  why  would  n't  that  be  a  pretty  subject  for  a  poem  ? '  The 
poet  took  the  hint,  and,  under  the  inspiration  of  the  moment,  sat  down  and 
poured  out  from  the  very  depths  of  his  heart  those  beautiful  lines  which  have 
immortalized  his  name : '  a  pastoral  song  whose  merit  consists  in  the  graphic 
accuracy  of  the  description,  the  simplicity  and  nature  of  its  sentiments,  and  the 
melodious  flow  of  the  versification.  It  appeals  to  feelings  cherished  in  every 
human  bosom,  which,  though  they  may  be  suppressed  for  a  while,  can  never  be 
extinguished.  Gen.  Morris  well  says,  in  conclusion,  that  the  fame  of  such  a 
writer  may  be  safely  left  to  time  and  his  country. 


AUTOBIOORAPHT,  LbTTSSB,   AND  LiTBRART    RSMAIKB   OF  MbS.    PiOZZI,  (TbRALE.)       Edited 

with  Notes  and  an  Introductory  Account  of  her  Life  and  Writings.    Bj  A.  Hatward, 
Esq.,  Q.C.    In  one  Volume :  pp.  620.    Boston  :  Tioknor  abd  Fiblos. 

There  is  surely  variety  enough  in  this  corpulent,  gossipy  volume  to 
satisfy  the  most  fastidious  reader,  *  pleased  with  novelty.'  When  the  papers 
of  which  the  work  is  principally  composed  were  laid  before  Lord  Macaulat,  he 
gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  they  afforded  materials  for  *  a  most  interesting  and 
durably  popular  volume.'  They  comprise  Autobiographical  Memoirs  of  Mrs. 
Piozzi ;  Private  Letters ;  Fugitive  Pieces,  of  her  Composition,  most  of  which 
have  never  before  appeared  in  print;  Manuscripts  by  her  on  Wraxall's 
Memoirs,  and  on  her  own  published  works,  namely :  *  Anecdotes  of  the  late 
Samuel  Johnson,  LL.D.,  during  the  last  twenty  years  of  his  life;'  *  Letters  to 
and  from  the  late  Samuel  Johnson,  LL.D. ; '  '  Observations  and  Reflections 
made  in  the  course  of  a  Joiumey  through  France,  Italy,  and  Germany ; '  and 
'  Retrospection  :  or,  Review  of  the  most  striking  and  important  Events,  Cha- 
racters, Situations  and  their  Consequences,  which  the  last  Eighteen  Hundred 
Years  have  presented  to  the  View  of  Mankind.'  Aside  from  this  original  stock 
of  materials,  large  and  valuable  additions  reached  the  Editor  while  his  work  was 
in  progress :  including  a  copy  of  Boswell's  Life  of  Johnson,  plentifully 
sprinkled  with  marginal  notes  by  Mrs.  Piozzi ;  with 'curious  passages  from  a 
copious  diary  or  note-book,  entitled  *  Thraliana,'  kept  by  the  same  lady  for  up- 
ward of  thirty  years.  A  scholar,  a  wit,  a  poetess,  and  a  woman  of  an  under- 
standing 80  large  and  comprehensive  as  to  win  the  warm  admiration,  for  a 
quarter  of  a  century,  of  so  acute  an  observer  and  so  exacting  a  critic  as  the 
great  Dr.  Johnson,  could  scarcely  fail  to  furnish  a  work  of  the  rarest  interest 
We  shall  certainly  refer  to  the  volume  again,  for  its  pages  were  most  liberally 
pencilled  as  we  read,  indicating  the  *  plums '  which  it  is  our  intention  to  ex- 
tract hereafter. 
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There  is  one  thing  recorded  in  this  book,  of  which,  much  as  we  had 
learned  of  many  incidents  in  Mrs.  Piozzi's  life,  and  examples  of  her  cha- 
racter, from  other  works,  we  never  heard  before.  It  seems  that  when  nearly 
eighty  years  of  age,  she  took  a  fancy  for  the  actor  Conwat,  who  after- 
ward visited  this  country,  played  with  much  success  at  the  old  Park  Theatre, 
and  finally  committed  suicide  by  throwing  himself  over-board  from  a  vessel  at 
mid-night,  while  on  a  voyage  from  New-York  to  Charleston.  Cokwat  was 
well  known  in  this  city.  He  was  six  feet  high,  and  a  very  handsome  man ;  bat 
his  advantages  as  an  actor,  at  the  period  when  the  old  lady  fell  in  love  with  him, 
were  regarded  by  the  general  English  public  as  mainly  physical  Not  so  Urs. 
PiozzL     This  ci-detant  jeune  femme  writes  him  in  one  of  her  love-letters : 

*  Ajid  DOW,  dear  Sr,  let  me  request  of  you  to  love  yourself,  and  to  reflect  on  the  ne- 
coaaitj  of  not  dwelling  on  any  particular  tubfed  too  long,  or  too  intenaejj.  It  is  really 
very  dangerous  to  the  health  of  body  and  soul.  Beside  that,  our  time  here  is  but 
short ;  a  mere  preface  to  the  great  book  of  etemitj ;  and  \  is  scarce  worthy  of  a 
reasonable  being  not  to  keep  the  end  of  human  existence  so  &r  in  view  that  we  may 
tend  to  it,  either  directly  or  obliquely  in  every  step.  This  is  preaching — but  remember 
how  the  sermon  is  written  at  three,  four,  and  five  o'clock  by  an  octogenary  pen  —  a 
heart  (as  Mrs.  Lki  says)  twenty-six  years  old :  and  as  H.  L.  P.  feels  it  to  be  —  Aix 
Your  Own.  Suffer  your  dear  noble  self  to  be  in  some  measure  benefited  by  the  talents 
which  are  left  me  ;  your  health  to  be  restored  by  soothing  consolations  while  /remain, 
here,  and  am  able  to  bestow  them.  All  is  not  lost  yet.  You  have  a  fHend,  and  that 
friend  is  Piozzi.' 


Tax  HiSTOBT  OF  Enqlaxd  from  thb  AccnsioN  or  Jamis  the  BicOvd.    Jjy  j 

LAT.    Edited  by  his  Sister,  Lady  Tbxvbltan.    In  one  Volume :  pp.  298.    New-York : 
Harpsb  akd  Bbotbbks. 

MoRB  than  wonted  interest  attaches  to  this  volume :  which  is  sufficiently  de- 
monstrated by  the  fact,  that  two  editions,  the  first  of  five  thousand  copies,  and 
the  second  equally  large,  have  been  already  called  for^fi^m  two  publishing 
houses,  one  in  New-York,  the  other  in  Boston.  It  was  the  last  work  of  the 
^  good  right  hand  *  of  the  great  historian  which  now  lies  mouldering  in  his  deep 
grave  in  Westminster  Abbey.  The  work  is  given  to  the  world  precisely  as  it 
was  left :  no  connecting  link  has  been  added ;  no  reference  verified ;  no  au- 
thority sought  for,  or  examined.  The  last  thoughts  of  the  great  mind  which 
has  passed  away  from  the  world,  have  been  preserved  sacred  fi^m  any  touch 
but  his  own. 

To  enlarge  upon  the  character  of  a  work  now  so  widely  known,  and  that  a 
production,  and  the  laet  production  of  a  historian  like  Macaulat,  would  be  an 
act  of  supererogation  of  which,  even  had  we  abundant  space,  we  should  take 
care  not  to  be  guilty.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  it  contains,  in  all  particulars,  the 
characteristics  of  his  genius,  and  of  his  *  master-hand.'  We  have  reserved  one 
extract,  and  that  a  short  one,  only  to  call  the  reader's  attention  to  the  matchless 
condensation  and  picturosqueness  of  the  style.  Lord  Macaulat's  description 
of  that  second  *  Mississippi  Bubble'- er,  the  Scotchman  Patxbson,  and  his  great 
*  Isthmus  of  Darien  Colony'  project,  will  appear  in  our  July  number. 
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*  Hall  op  RiKPKaxKTAnnf ,  WAsnuroroMf  Mat  Ist,  18G1. 

*  Mt  dear  Knick  ;  What  a  glorious  thing  is  resU  Not  that  rest  that  re- 
maineth  to  the  saints,  but  that  other  rest  which  we  mortals  enjoy,  when,  after 
long  days  and  nights  of  sleepless  exposure,  we  stretch  our  weary  limbs  on  the 
soft  side  of  a  pavement,  and  sink  into  the  arms  of  oblirion.  On  that  blissful 
state  your  correspondent  has  entered.  For  six  blessed  nights,  on  a  marble 
bed,  with  my  knapsack  for  a  pillow,  and  my  blanket,  for  mattress  and  *  coyer- 
lid,'  I  have  luxuriated  in  the  enjoyment  of  that  glorious  invention  on  which 
Sancho  Panza  pronounced  his  immortal  eulogium,  while  a  thousand  throat*;, 
pitched  to  every  key  of  ftielodious  snore,  have  sung  me  to  repose.  Under  its 
reviving  influence  I  am  again  *  as  good  as  new,*  and  ready  for  a  fight  with  the 
Southern  tigers,  or  even  for  another  twenty  hours'  march  over  those  cursed 
Maryland  *  sleepers.' 

*  The  papers  have  told  you  of  our  arrival  here,  of  our  exploits  at  railway 
building,  and  of  our  *  moving  accidents  by  flood  and  field ;'  but  they  have  not 
told  you  of  our  manner  of  life  since  our  arrival. 

'It  was  a  glorious  June-like  afternoon  when  the  engine,  puffing  and  panting 
with  the  unusual  exertion,  dragged  its  rickety  limbs  into  the  depot  at  Wash- 
ington. Every  house  and  every  street-crossing  that  we  passed  seemed  alive 
with  people,  and  a  crowd  of  men,  women  and  children  met  us  at  the  station, 
frantic  with  excitement.  As  wo  emerged  from  the  cars,  cheer  after  cheer  for 
*  the  gallant  Seventh '  went  up  from  ten  thousand  throats,  till  the  very  roof 
trembled.  I  thought  of  how  Joshua  brought  down  the  walls  of  Jericho,  and 
momentarily  expected  to  see  the  building  *.cave.'  It  *  stood  the  racket,'  how- 
ever, and  we  reached  the  open  air.  in.  safety.  Here  again  the  wildest  en- 
thusiasm greeted  us.  The  whole  city  appeared  to  have  gathered  around  the 
station-house,  and  at  the  foot  of  Capitol  Hill,  to  give  us  such  a  greeting  as 
even  the  Seventh  never  received  before.  The  hopes,  the  fears,  the  painful 
suspense  and  torturing  anxiety  the  people  had  endured  for  the  previous  week, 
vanished  with  our  arrival,  and  the  long  pent-up  feelings  of  the  populace  found 
vent  in  shouts  that  made  the  welkin  ring.  Though  wearied,  foot-sore,  and 
half- famished,  we  caught  the  prevailing  enthusiasm,  and  forming  in  front  of 
the  station,  marched  with  as  firm  a  tread  as  ever  shook  Broadway,  to  the 
President's  house.  We  had  not,  however,  gone  the  length  of  a  block  before 
discovering  that  we  had  been  made  the  victims  of  the  treasonable  practices  of 
the  metropolitan  boot-makers.  Nearly  every  man  of  us  felt  in  his  boots  a 
countless  number  of  sharp  instruments,  which  pierced  his  9oU  like  knives,  and 
made  marching  a  torture.  My  own  feet  bled  at  every  pore,  and  I  inwardly 
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determined  that  mj  friend  *  Leatherskin  *  should,  if  I  liyed  to  return,  do  pen- 
ance for  his  atrocious  treason  by  wearing  his  own  boota.  (Will  you  not,  my 
dear  RsiCK,  suggest  to  his  honor  the  Mayor,  that  he  can  in  no  way  better 
erincc  his  new-born  patriotism  than  by  hanging  every  boot-maker  in  hia 
dominions  ?) 

*  Despite  the  boots,  however,  we  marched,  and  a  triumphal  march  it  was. 
Not  Rome,  when  its  emperors  returned  from  their  marellous  conquests  with 
captive  kings  at  their  chariot-wheels ;  not  Paris,  when  her  senators  dragged 
the  carriage  of  the  Conqueror  of  Austerlitz  in  triumph  to  his  capital,  ever  gave 
such  a  greeting  as  welcomed  the  Seventh  at  every  step  of  its  progress  through 
Pennsylvania  Avenue.  Our  march  was  one  continued  and  spontaneous  ovation. 
From  every  window  and  balcony  lair  hands  waved  miniature  ensigns,  and  soft 
voices  breathed  blessings  upon  us.  As  we  passed  the  Treasury  and  State  De- 
partments, the  cheers  were  literally  deafening;  and  when  we  reached  the  semi- 
circular road-way  leading  to  the  Presidential  mansion,  the  enthusiasm  over- 
leaped all  bounds.  The  excited  multitude  thronged  into  the  ranks,  and  neariy 
trampled  down  the  President  and  the  two  Cabinet  officers  who  were  waiting  to 
receive  us.  We  marched  on  to  the  parade-ground,  where  our  Regiment  passed 
in  review  before  the  President,  each  officer  saluting  him  and  each  private  tak- 
ing a  *  good  look  *  at  the  man  into  whose  hands,  at  this  terrible  juncture,  are 
committed  the  destinies  of  American  freedom.  Mr.  Lincoln  seemed  to  partici- 
pate in  the  feeling  of  relief  and  security  so  unmistakably  manifested  by  the 
populace ;  and  his  homely  features,  lit  up  as  they  were  with  more  than  his 
wonted  enthusiasm,  seemed  positively  handsome. 

*  The  review  over,  we  resumed  our  march  down  the  avenue  to  the  National, 
where  we  had  dinner,  and  a  glorious  dinner  it  was.  Till  then  I  never  so  fully 
realized  the  pleasures  of  the  gastronomical  exercise.  The  moment  before  we 
sat  down  I  would  cheerfully  have  given  all  my  earthly  possessions  for  such  a 
dinner  t 

*  After  dining,  I  strolled  down  the  avenue  to  enjoy  the  evening  air,  and  soon 
found  myself  *  the  observed  of  all  observers.'  Wherever  I  went,  the  people 
gazed  at  me  with  somewhat  of  the  same  emotions  they  doubtless  would  dis- 
play were  Bamum  and  the  celebrated  *  What  is  It*  to  suddenly  appear  among 
them.  By-the-way,  why  has  not  the  €h)vemment  enlisted  that  wonderful 
savage — not  Bamum,  but  the  *  What  is  It' — for  the  defence  of  Washington  ? 
Let  his  ugly  visage  be  once  seen  on  the  southern  shore  of  the  Potomac,  and  the 
capital  will  be  safe. 

*  That  night  the  Regiment  took  up  its  quarters  at  the  Hall  of  Representatives. 
Soon  every  available  resting-place  in  that  immense  hall  was  occupied. 
Stretched  out  at  full  length  on  the  floors,  stairs,  sofas  and  desks,  we  slept  as 
sweetly  and  as  soundly  as  the  babe  upon  its  mother's  bosom. 

^At  five  o'clock  the  following  morning  the  reveille  sounded,  and  in  five 
minutes  every  man  was  on  his  feet,  wonderfully  refreshed  and  ready  for  duty. 
Then  a  singular  sight  presented  itself.  Every  hall  and  corridor  in  that  mag- 
nificent building  was  lumbered  with  barrels  of  flour  and  other  stores,  in  pro- 
miscuous piles  of  *  most  admired  disorder,'  forming  a  strange  contrast  to  the 
splendid  tesselated  pavements  and  rich  decorations  of  the  rooms. 

'  In  the  course  of  the  day  we  took  the  oath  of  all^;iance  to  the  United 
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States.  The  Regiment  formed  in  a  hollow  square  on  the  Capitol  grounds,  and 
each  member  holding  up  his  right  hand,  swore  to  defend  our  glorious  flag 
against  all  enemies,  and,  so  help  us  God,  wb  will  do  it. 

*  While  off  duty  in  the  erening  of  this  day,  I  met  our  mutual  friend , 

who  was  just  returned  from  an  interyiew  with  General  Scott.  He  found  the 
old  hero  in  excellent  spirits,  and  greatly  relieved  by  the  opportune  arrival  of 
our  own  and  the  Massachusetts  Regiments.  The  Ckneral  assured  him  that  his 
preparations  were  and  would  continue  to  be  ^en  days  in  advanae  of  those  of 
Jetferson  Davis.     The  country  is  safe  while  its  army  has  such  a  leader. 

*■  On  Sunday  we  had  service  in  the  Hall  of  Representatives  by  our  Chaplain, 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Weston.  The  entire  Regiment,  except  the  two  hundred  detailed 
for  guard-duty,  were  present  A  more  solemn  and  impressive  scene  I  never 
witnessed.  That  magnificent  hall,  which  had  so  often  resounded  with  the 
noisy  declamation  of  the  demagogue,  and  witnessed  the  disgracefSl  brawls  of 
the  Southern  chivalry,  now  echoed  the  eloquent  voice  of  the  man  of  God,  call- 
ing on  the  brave  men  gathered  in  solemn  stillness  around  him,  to  offer  up  their 
lives,  their  aU,  for  their  homes,  their  country,  and  human  freedom.  Not  a  man 
faltered.  Every  face  told  of  the  stern  resolve  to  bear  the  glorious  flag,  whose 
folds  draped  the  Speaker's  desk,  in  triumph  through  danger  and  through 
death. 

*  But  my  letter  is  already  longer  than  I  had  intended,  so  adieu.  I  may 
write  again.  .' 

Wb  have  also  the  following  note  from  one  of  our  most  esteemed  contribu- 
tors, now  a  member  of  the  Eighth  Massachusetts  Regiment,  which  won  so 
much  glory  on  the  toilsome  march  from  Annapolis  to  the  Junction : 

*  HlAD-QlTAVTBRS  EieilTH  RvaiMiMT,  M.Y.M.,  Oaprol, 
Waahimqton,  D.G.,  Mat  Ist,  1861. 

'Mr  Deab  Sir  :  Ten  years  ago  I  was  stopping  for  a  few  days  at  Willard's, 
in  this  city,  on  my  route  South,  for  a  pleasure-trip.  To-day,  I  am  abiding  in  the 
Rotunda  of  the  Capitol,  a  private  in  the  service  of  our  venerable  and  much-to- 
be-respected  Uncle  Sam,  on  my  route  South,  in  fighting  trim;  Who  then 
thought  of  these  times ;  who  then  dreamed  that  our  country's  future  was  big 
with  such  events  as  have  transpired  in  the  last  six  months  ? 

'Thus  I  pondered  a  few  nights  ago,  as  wakeful  and  restless  I  tossed  upon  my 
blanket,  on  the  chilly  pavement  of  the  Rotunda.  I  had  reflected  well  ere  I 
signed  the  roll  of  my  company ;  and  when  I  did  it,  it  was  from  a  sense  of  pure 
principle,  duty  to  the  country  that  gave  me  birth,  honor  to  the  flag  that  has  so 
often  floated  in  the  breeze  above  my  head  in  far-off  foreign  climes.  But  when 
I  try  to  look  squarely  at  my  present  position,  I  can  hardly  realize  that  I  am  in- 
deed a  soldier  —  a  soldier  to  defend  that  flag  against  rebels  and  traitors. 

'  I  am  proud  to  say,  that  my  name  is  on  the  roll  of  the  hard-working  com- 
pany of  the  hard-working  Regiment  of  the  Massachusetts  Brigade.  I  believe  it 
is  universally  conceded  that  the  Massachusetts  Eighth  Regiment  are  the  tough- 
est boys  about.  '  Those  are  the  men  we  can  depend  on,''  remarked  President 
Lincoln,  yesterday,  as  he  passed  down  our  line  on  parade.  Yes,  Sir  1  He  can 
depend  on  us ;  with  every  hand  uplifted,  and  every  voice  in  unison,  we  swore 
faithful  and  true  allegiance  to  the  flag  ^  of  three  colors  and  thirty-four  stars.* 
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'  Side  by  side  and  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  us,  too^  hare  worked  and 
marched  the  gallant  Seventh  of  New-Tork,  (Goo  bless  them  1)  They  have  up- 
held us  with  their  sympathy,  they  hare  shared  with  us  canteen  and  hayersadc, 
they  hare  come  to  the  aid  of  our  wounded  and  unfortunate.  Together  at  length 
we  hare  reached  one  stage  of  our  destination.  The  enemy  has  not  yet  assailed 
OS  in  force.  A  few  chance,  distant  shots  only  hare  shown  that  there  is  fire  in 
us  both ;  but  if  ever  the  colors  of  either  should  go  down  before  hostile  hosts 
the  other  will  be  first  to  avenge  their  (all  with  each  man*s  heart-blood. 

*  The  papers  thus  far  hare  told  you  of  the  principai  erents  of  our  route 
hither.  From  the  hour  when  Broadway  and  Courtlandt-street  rung  with 
the  echoing  cheers  that  bade  us  Ck>i>-speed  upon  the  path  of  patriotic  duty, 
you  and  many  others,  readers  of  *  Old  Knick,*  in  common  with  the  dear  ones 
we  left  in  our  New-England  homes,  hare  watched  for  tidings  of  our  journeying. 
We  abide  n6w  at  the  marble  feet  of  him  —  first  in  war,  first  in  peace,  first  in 
the  hearts  of  his  countrymen.  Whatever  mission  the  finger  of  Protibbxce 
hence  may  pmnt  the  way,  I  can  only  tell  you,  we  are  Ready,  and  we  are  True ! 
You  shall  hear  fi^m  me  again.  E.  d.  Kxiobt,  jb.' 


Gossip  with  Readers  and  Correspondents. —  ^The  Foe  to  Graphic  Art^'* 
by  our  *  various '  and  entertaining  correspondent,  *  H.  P.  L.,'  of  Philadelphia, 
will  *  tickle  the  cockles  *  of  our  artist-fiiends.  Wanting  *  a  pickshure '  *  the 
worst  kind'  highly  illuminates  one  of  our  American  flash  phrases : 

'  Mt  friend  Bbrnier  onoe  painted  portraits  in  Paris,  d  la  Sardine,  that  is,  In  Oil,  for  a 
mere  8ong :  he  assured  me  this  was  actually  all  he  was  paid  in  two  instances,  when  he 
portrayed  the  faces  of  Madame  Flokplon,  first  singer  at  the  Gaudriolle  Theatre ;  and 
Mile.  Prudence,  soprano  of  the  Boulevards.  Generally  he  asked  about  four  dollars  our 
currency,  as  his  sign  showed : 


E£R£ 

Portraits  arr  Zaktn  : 
price 
TWENTY       FEANC 

I.ISXNBSSCS     WAIIK&MTSO  '. 

Bermisr.    Au  Quatbiimk. 


And  for  a  season  he  flourished.  Appearances  indicated  that  he  would  be  able  to  drink 
beer  and  smoke  caporal,  take  LoirisE  to  the  theatre  and  out  on  excursons,  for  an  inde- 
finite period :  but  no  I  Fate  was  about  to  dash  his  beer  to  the  ground,  upset  Louise, 
and  put  out  his  pipe.  And  she  did  it  at  one  blow.  She  established  a  rival,  one  Mon- 
sieur Judas,  around  the  comer. 

*  *  Ah  I  that  gr-r-redin  of  a  Judas  ! '  exclaimed  my  friend  BsaNixa :  *  he  desolated 
my  home ;  embittered  my  life ;  saddened  my  days ;  and  plunged  the  dagger  of  sub- 
traction in  my  pocket  He  took  portraits  for  eighteen  francs.  Likenesses  guar-r-i^r- 
ranteed  1 ' 

*  *  You,  who  know  that  my  forte  is  historical  painting,  may  imagme,  in  the  midst  of 
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my  portroit'painting,  with  how  much  ezithuBiasm  I  commenced  my  first  grand  piece 
intended  for  the  Exhibition.  It  was  large  —  but  not  too  large,  for  the  commissionaire 
to  carry !  I  took  him  around  on  purpose  to  the  shop  where  I  bought  my  canvases, 
and  made  him  begin  like  Milo  with  a  small  calf  of  a  frame :  lift  that,  and  so  on  up, 
until  he  came  to  a  bully  one,  that  I  concluded,  fully  loaded  with  paint  and  oil,  would  be 
as  much  as  he  could  stagger  under :  for  you  know  it 's  a  long  walk  from  the  Rue 
d'Enfer  to  the  Exhibition.     That 's  the  way  to  choose  a  canvas  for  the  Exhibition.' 

^  *  Good :  the  next  thing  was  a  subject  Modesty,  my  brave  boy,  sits  nobly  on  the 
shoulders  of  the  youthful  aspirant  for  &me.  I  determined  that  I  would  introduce  only 
one  figure  in  my  grand  historical  painting.  I  had  a  study  of  the  Emperor  Napolkon  I. 
on  horseback.  What  to  do  with  him  ?  A  brilliant  idea !  I  determined  to  place  him 
on  top  of  the  great  pyramid  of  Gizeh.' 

*  *  But,  my  dear  Bernibr,  how  could  that  be  —  on  horseback  ? ' 

*  *  Ugh !  —  wings  on  the  horse,  of  course.  Fame.  Apotheosis.  Orient  Beside 
the  pyramid  would  fill  three-quarters  of  the  canvas,  and  the  figure  of  Napoleon  on 
horseback,  with  wings,  would  only  have  to  be  about  six  inches  high.  Well,  imagine  me 
working  like  a  Spartan  on  this  magnificent  work ;  cheered  on  by  Louise,  who  at  times 
posed  for  the  Emperor,  the  Pyramid,  or  the  horse,  as  occasion  required :  when  one 
morning  there  entered  my  studio  a  gentleman  evidently  from  the  hay-side  of  the  world, 
lie  came  in  as  if  he  were  entering  a  den  of  thieves,  and  evidently  regarded  my  easel  as 
a  large  Figure  Four  trap  to  catch  rats,  at  twenty  francs  a  head.  He  did  not  come  too 
near  it 

*■  ^  *■  Good  day.  Sir.     You  wish  to  have  your  portrait  taken.?  asked  I. 

*  *  A  troubled  expression  crossed  his  fiice  a^he  replied : 

*  *  *  I  just  do :  the  worst  kind.* 

*■  *  *•  Impossible,  Sir,  that  a  face  so  beaming  with  excellence  should  ever  make  a  paint- 
ing of  the  worst  kind.  Rather  say  the  best  kind ;  and  after  three  sittings  of  one  hour 
each,  it  will  give  me  pleasure  to  place  in  your  possession  —  price  only  twenty  francs  —  a 
head  that  will  adorn  the  .proudest  mansion,  outside  the  barriers.  For,  Monsieur,  I  pre- 
sume by  his  ruddy  appearance  comes  from  where  grass  grows  and '    Here  I  infound 

up  with  a  bow,  for  Louise,  who  is  always  laughing,  was  at  that  time,  with  a  pair  of 
gloves  stuffed  in  her  mouth,  nearly  black  in  the  face  from  suppressed  attempts  to  re- 
strain her  mirth :  I  did  n't  see  what  at,  but  she  did. 

*  *  *  I  want  a  pickshure,  but  hain't  no  time  to  waste  onto  it  I  '11  give  you  an  hour 
to  do  it  in,  and  can't  afford  no  more.  Time  is  money,  when  I  come  to  town.  Can't  you 
doit?' 

<  *  *■  Impossible.  I  always  ask  three  sittings,  if  not  more.  The  first  sitting  you  will 
be  in  an  active  state,  when  I  can  catch  the  expression  as  it  files ;  the  second  you  will  be 

passive,  when  I  can  fasten  the  portrait ;  and  in  the  third  sitting  you  will  be  neutral ' 

Louise  upset  a  chair  just  at  this  very  critical  moment  of  my  explanation,  and  the  world 
must  lose  my  reflection,  or  make  one  for  itself. 

'  *■  *■  Wal,  I  suppose  I  must  give  it  up,  or  try  somewhere's  else.  Sorry  to  have  troubled 
you.     Qood  mornin'.     And  off  went  the  countryman. 

*■  *  Three  days  afterward^  while  putting  in  the  stones  to  the  great  pyramid,  there  en- 
tered my  studio  a  man  bearing  In  his  hands  a  large  canvas,  and  as  the  reverse  side  was 
toward  me  I  read  on  it,  *  Judas,  Portrait-Painter.'  On  the  other  side  being  shown  by 
the  bearer,  I  noticed  a  very  tolerable  likeness  to  the  bearer  himself,  who  was  the  same 
countryman  who  had  visited  me,  and  desired  to  have  a  portnut  at  one  sitting. 

*■  *■  *  Sir,'  said  I,  *  I  am  desolated  by  pleasure  at  again  beholding  you  this  time  holding 
a  — What  is  it?' 

*  *  *  Pickshure  — my  pickshure ;  done  by  Mr.  Judas  round  the  comer,  for  eighteen 
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fnnc0.    And  I  brought  it  in  to  show  you  that  a  piduhore  oould  be  painted  in  leas  thsn 
an  hour.    Yes,  Sir  {  in  less  than  ten  minutes  bj  Mr.  JroAsan*  watch * 

*  *  *  Probabl  J  that  wateh  only  goes,  when  the  owner  carries  it,'  I  intermpted.  Ton 
Icnow  that  with  gentlemen  from  the  rural  world  one  may  Tentore  on  old  and  venerable 
jokes. 

*  *  *  >*o,  Sir  I  I  heard  her  tick :  beside '  ^  here  he  produced  a  silrer  watch  about  the 
fize  of  a  piece  of  soap,  or  small  soup-plate^  *  I  timed  him  myselC* 

*  *  I  looked  at  the  portrait  carefully :  pretty  highly  colored,  but  not  badly  worked  up : 
endently  not  finished  under  ten  or  twelve  hours'  hard  work,  and  the  likeness  by  no 
means  bad. 

*  *  *  And  you  mean  to  tell  me  that  tlie  artist  did  this  in  ten  minutes  ?  Simply  impos- 
sible.* 

*  *  *  I  mean  I  only  set  ten  minutes,  ^cause  Mr.  Jcdab  said,  said  he,  at  the  end  of  that 
time  with  a  wave  of  his  hand :  *  Tis  done  but  not  dried ;  call  to-morrow  afternoon,  or 
the  day  after  to-morrow,  and  you  can  have  it'    I  went  this  morning,  and  here  it  is.' 

'  *  The  countryman  baring  been  assured  that  it  was  by  no  means  a  bad  portrait,  then 
left  me,  and  I  fell  into  a  brown  study. 

*  * '  Lorrsc,'  said  I,  *  the  sword  of  Bamoclis  hangs  over  our  heads.' 
^  ^  *  Where  f '  answered  she,  staring  and  looking  up  at  the  ceiling.' 

* '  *  Round  the  comer  with  Judas  !  • 

*  *  *  Ha,  gr-r-redin  /  what  business  has  he  with  the  sword  of  Dam somebody  ? ' 

*  * '  To  cut  off  our  coffee,  fried  potatoes,  spectticle,  caporal ;  with  his  beastly  ten  min- 
utes and  KiOHTKEx  francsj    This  must  be  looked  into ;  we  are  betrayed! ' 

*  *  *  Bon  I '  suddenly  exclaimed  Loui^ ;  *  he  must  do  it  by  magic ;  he  will  tell  Finxx 
all  about  it  Fifine  will  tell  me:  we  are  saved !'  Louisk  went  to  see  Fifxkk:  as  it 
was  about  noon,  she  carried  Fipixe  a  paper  of  hot  fried  potatoes,  and  I  gave  her  a 
franc  to  buy  red-wine,  rolls  and  radishes.  Princes,  says  Rochefoucauld,  make  many 
unthankful  persons  because  they  do  not  give  them  all  they  can.  I  gave  all  I  could  to 
learn  the  secret  of  Judas'  success,  and  Louise  won  it  from  FirnrE. 

'  *  *  The  traitor  had  a  partner  who  had  a ' 

*  *  *  I  know  what  it  is,'  said  I  suddenly ;  *  he  had  a  steav-enoine.' 

*  *  *  Worse,  worse  by  one  hundred  and  seventy-four  francs  and  six  centimes,  he  had 
a  —  photographic  machine  hidden  behind  a  curtain.  Traitor  I  While  he  pretended  to 
take  the  portrait  on  canvas,  his  partner  took  it  by  light  and  adds.  Infamous  man  I  At 
the  end  of  ten  minutes  he  told  the  innocent  lamb  from  the  fields :  *  It  is  cut  but  not 
dried !  *  Ha  I  The  history  of  crime  presents  no  parallel  to  this !  Those  human  beings 
in  the  form  of  fiends,  (their  harmless  victim  departed,)  sacrificed  art  to  artful  dodges : 
they  transferred  the  features  to  canvas  from  their  photograph,  and  by  dint  of  working 
hard,  earned  their  ill-gotten  gains.  What  would  Michael  Akgelo  say  to  that?  He 
would  say  with  a  voice  like  a  drum :  *  Canaille  / ' 

*■  *  Enough :  I  fled  from  Paris ;  dropped  the  brush,  took  up  the  pencil,  and  for  two 
years  earned  a  living  in  the  Borbonico  Museum  at  Naples,  copying  statues :  for  the  en- 
lightened, last  King  of  the  Bourbons  there  forbade  a  single  work  in  that  collection  to 
be  taken  by  photography ;  which  he  justly  entitled,  as  I  did  in  Judas'  case,  a 

Jot  to   Craptitc  Stt" 

Many  a  portrait-painter  will  echo  this.  -  -  -  A  Brooklyn  friend  and  occa- 
sional correspondent  (^  P.  Q.  K^)  is  good  enough  to  remind  us,  that  some  years 
since  we  *  admitted  in  the  Knickebbocker  an  exceedingly  well-written  article, 
in  the  body  of  the  Magazine,  in  praise  of  Boswell  as  a  Biographist ;  *  and 
wondering  especially  at  the  *  change  in  our  views,'  as  evinced  in  the  remarks 
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wbidi  we  mide  touefaing  *  Bozzt/  in  the  notice  of  Ibtikg^s  *  Life  of  Goldsmith/ 
in  our  last  number.  Whether  our  correspondent  is  aware  of  the  fact  or  not^  it 
is  certain  that  we  expressed  at  the  time,  and  in  the  same  issue  of  our  journal 
in  which  the  article  referred  to  appeared,  the  impression  of  the  selfish  Scotch 
toadj  which  Mr.  Ibtiko  conveys  in  his  matchless  biographv.  And  here  wc 
beg  leare  to  quote  a  few  sentences  from  Mr.  Irttng,  in  corroboration  of  the 
truth  of  the  estimate  which  he  has  formed  of  that  selfish,  envious  *  literary 
magpie : '  '  On  one  occasion,'  says  Mr.  Irtino,  *  Johnson,  who  had  been  sociably 
acquainted  with  GoLDSxrrH  for  two  years,  and  knew  his  merits,  took  him  with 
him  to  drink  tea  with  his  blind  pensioner.  Miss  Williams  ;  a  high  privilege 
among  his  intimates  and  admirers.  To  Boswbll,  whose  obtrusiTe  sycophancy 
had  not  yet  made  its  way  to  intimacy,  Johsson  gave  no  invitation.  Bos^-sll 
felt  this  with  all  the  jealousy  of  a  littlo  mind.  *  Dr.  Goldsmith,'  he  says  in  his 
memoirs,  ^  being  a  privileged  man,  went  with  him,  strutting  away,  and  calling 
to  me  with  an  air  of  superiority,  'I  go  to  Miss  Williams\  I  confess  I  then 
envied  him  this  mighty  privilege,  of  which  he  seemed  to  be  so  proud :  but  it 
was  not  long  before  /  obtained  the  same  mark  of  distinction.*  ^Obtuned!' 
adds  Ibvwo,  '  but  how  f  Not  like  Goldsmith,  by  the  force  of  unpretending 
but  congenial  merit,  but  by  a  course  of  the  most  pushing,  contriving,  and 
spaniel-like  subserviency.  Really,  the  ambition  of  the  man  to  illustrate  his 
mental  insignificance,  by  continually  placing  himself  in  juxtaposition  with  the 
great  lexicographer,  has  something  in  it  perfectly  ludicrous.  Never  since  the 
days  of  Don  Quixote  and  Sancho  Panza,  has  there  been  presented  to  the 
world  a  more  whimsically-contrasted  pair  of  associates  than  Johnson  and 
Boswell.  *•  Who  is  this  Scotch  cur  at  Johnson's  heels  ?'  asked  some  one,  when 
Boswell  had  worked  his  way  into  incessant  companionship.  ^  He  is  not  a  cur^^ 
replied  Goldsmfth  ;  *  you  are  too  severe :  he  is  only  a  &wr.  Tom  Davies  flung 
him  at  Johnson  in  sport,  and  he  has  the  faculty  of  sticking.'  Look  also  at 
this :  ^  On  one  occasion  the  Doctor  detected  Bozzr,  as  he  called  him,  eaves- 
dropping behind  his  chair,  as  he  was  conversing  with  Miss  Bcrney  at  Mr. 
Thrale^s  table.  *  What  are  you  doing  th^re.  Sir  ?  *  cried  he,  turning  round  an- 
grily :  ^  go  to  the  table,  Sir.'  Bozzt  obeyed  with  an  air  of  affright  and  sub- 
mission, which  raised  a  smile  on  every  fiice.  Scarce  had  ho  taken  his  scat, 
however,  at  a  distance,  than  impatient  to  get  again  at  the  side  of  Johnson,  ho 
rose,  and  was  running  off  in  quest  of  something  to  show  him,  when  the  Doctor 
roared  after  him  authoritatively,  *What  are  you  thinking  of,  Sir?  Why  do 
you  get  up  before  the  cloth  is  removed  ?  Come  back  to  your  place.  Sir ! '  And 
the  obsequious  spaniel  did  as  he  was  compianded.*  The  ofiOicious  toady  got 
another  rebuff  from  Johnson  which  would  have  demolished  any  othfr  man. 
He  had  been  teasing  him  with  many  direct  questions ;  such  as,  *  What  did  you 
do^^iiV  '  What  did  you  «ay.  Sir  ? '  until  the  great  philologist  becamo  per- 
fectly enraged.  *I  will  not  be  put  to  the  question^  roared  he:  *don*t  you 
consider,  Sir,  that  these  are  not  the  manners  of  a  gentleman  ?  I  will  not  bo 
baited  with  *  What '  and  *  Why  f '  '  What  is  this  ? '  and  *  What  is  that  ? '  •  Why 
is  a  cow's  tail  long  ? '  *  Why  is  a  fox's  tail  bushy  ?  "  *  Why,  Sir,'  replied  Pa- 
garlic,  *you  are  so  good,  that  I  venture  to  trouble  you.'  *Sir,'  replied  John- 
son, *my  being  so  good  is  no  reason  why  you  should  bo  so  *//,  You  Imvo  but 
two  topics,  Sir  ;  yourself  and  me,  and  I  am  sick  of  both.'    The  trutli  Ik,  that 
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BoswKLL  was  an  eternal  meddler  and  busy-body ;  an  enrious,  jealous  marplot. 
He  affected  to  under-valuo  GoLDsxrrH,  the  gentle,  gifUd,  unsuspidoua,  frmnk 
child  of  Qenius,  a  lurking  hostility  to  whom  is  discernible  throughout  his 
writings.  He  was  piqued  at  his  increasing  celebrity,  after  his  first  literary  sac- 
cess  in  London,  and  said  and  did  all  he  could  to  lower  the  intellectual  standard 
claimed  for  him  by  Dr.  Johnson,  who  inrariably  treated  Boswell's  insinuations 
and  animadversions  with  the  contempt  which  they  deserved.  Here,  for  ex- 
ample, is  one  of  Boswbll^s  own  records,  as  we  find  it  set  down  in  Cbokek^s 

BOSWELL  : 

^  Ws  talked  of  a  gentleman  who  was  running  out  his  fortune  In  London :  and  I  said, 

*  We  must  get  liim  out  of  it.  All  liia  friends  must  quarrel  with  him,  and  that  will  soon 
drive  him  away.*  Johnson  :  ^  Nay,  Sir,  wo  *11  send  you  to  him :  if  your  compaiiy  does 
not  drive  a  man  out  of  Ida  house,  nothing  will  I '    This  was  to  mc  a  horrible  shock.' 

^Boswell's  inveterate  disposition  to  toad^^  says  Mr.  Irvino,  *was  a  sore 
cause  of  mortification  to  his  honest  old  father : '  and  judging  from  a  lett^  of 
Dr.  Johnson's  to  the  pliant,  rattle-pated  eaves-dropper,  it  is  evident  that  Bos- 
well  Senior  regarded  his  son  with  a  feeling  akin  to  contempt :  and  he  certainly 
had  good  occasion  to  do  so.     -    -    -    A  correspondent  *dovni  East,*  in  a 

*  matter-full  *  note  to  the  Editor,  relates  the  subjoined  incident  Perhaps  he 
did  n't  desire  to  have  it  printed:  but  we  run  the  risk;  for  Mt's  too  good  to 
keep.'  He  says  he  was  taking  a  sleigh-rido  with  a  very  pretty  girl,  when  he 
encountered  a  Methodist  minister,  a  fiivorite  gospel  itinerant  in  all  the  region 
round  about  He  stopped  him,  and  asked  hurriedly :  ^  Can  you  tie  a  knot  for 
me  ? '     *  Yes,'  said  Brother  B ,  *  I  guess  so :  when  do  you  want  it  done  ? ' 

*  Well,  *  right  away,' '  was  the  reply.  '  Is  it  lauftil^  though,  here  in  the  high- 
way ?  *  asked  *  the  brother ; '  *  I  never  thought  of  thaW^  '  I  don'  know,'  was 
the  response,  made  just  as  a  young  briefless  lawyer  drove  up,  to  whom  the 
case  was  submitted.  *  It  depends  on  the  »ort  of  knot  which  he  wishes  tied,* 
was  the  decision.  *  /  toant  a  knot  tied  in  my  hone's  tail,  to  keep  it  out  of  the 
enow  ! '  shouted  the  wicked  wag,  as  he  drove  rapidly  away,  fearing  lest  the 
minister  in  his  profane  wrath,  should  ^fall  firom  grace.'    At  a  safe  distance  he 

*  slowed '  and  heard  the  lawyer  demanding  a  fee  of  five  dollars  firom  the  minister 
for  *  professional  advice ! '  Rather  *  sharp  practice : '  but  it  was  his  *  first  case,' 
and  palpably  a  *  knotty'  one!  -  -  -  A  towk  ^  Reader  ^^  in  whose  neat 
chirography  we  think  we  recognize  an  old  and  favorite  correspondent  of  the 
Knickerbocker,  gives  us  a  brace  of  anecdotes,  which  we  take  the  liberty  slightly 
to  condense,  and  present :  *  I  have  a  firiend,  whom  in  my  earlier  acquaintance 
I  was  one  day  very  anxious  to  find.  I  went  to  his  o£Sce,  but  he  was  '  not  in,' 
nor  could  his  clerks  tell  me  where  to  look  for  him.  Remembering,  however, 
that  I  had  once  met  him  at  the  door  of  a  saloon,  where  were  sold  '  oysters  and 
accompaniments,'  I  sought  him  there,  and  successfully.  As  I  accosted  him,  it 
was  plain  to  see  that  he  was  annoyed  at  my  looking  for  him  in  such  a  place, 
for  he  was  a  marvellously  dignified  man,  *  in  externals.'  *  What  in  the  world 
made  you  come  here  for  me  ? '  I  stammered  some  excuse.  '  Umph ! '  he  said, 
doubtingly.  *  However,'  he  added,  *  as  you  are  here,  perhaps  you  will  take  a 
drink  ? '  I  assented,  and  we  stepped  up  to  the  bar,  and  a  bottle  was  placed  be- 
fore us.    *  This  brandy  is  good^  is  it  ? '  said  Charlie,  looking  the  bar-keeper  in 
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the  face :  —  the  kin^  you  drink  yourself  f  You  are  certain^  are  you,  that  the 
liquor  is  pure?' — and  therewith  he  poured  a  little  in  the  glass.  Flesh  and 
blood  could  stand  it  no  longer :  ^  Well  I '  said  the  bar-keeper  with  a  frown, 
^you  ought  to  know :  you  Ve  drank  at  least  a  barrel  of  it ! '  Charlie  did  not 
'take  much,'  as  the  lawyers  say,  by  his  assumption  of  innocence ;  and  when 

he  drinks  Tum^  he  asks  no  questions.' It  was  *  not  thU  man,  but  another 

man'  of  whom  our  ^Beader^  relates  the  following :  *  A  friend  who  was  an  ap- 
plicant for  admission  to  a  Lodge  of  Free-Masons,  was  visited  by  a  member  to 
ask  the  customary  questions.  It  is  necessary,  (as  I  hope  you  hnow,)  in  peti- 
tioning for  admission  to  that  Order,  that  the  nativity  of  the  applicant  shall  be 
made  known,  and  in  this  case  the  country  was  England.  The  member  was 
evidently  a  Briton  himself ;  and  after  the  formalities  were  gone  through  with, 
the  following  conversation  ensued  :  *  So  you  're  an  Englishman  ? '  said  he,  look- 
ing into  my  friend's  face,  who,  coming  *  from  'ome '  in  early  boyhood,  had  lost 
the  distinctive  features  and  idioms.  ^  Yes ! '  *  Ah  I '  said  the  member,  giving 
his  hand  a  hearty  squeeze :  *  Masonry  finds  us  hall  hout.  Hevery  body  took 
tne  for  American  till  I  joined  the  border ! "  -  -  -  *  O.  P.  R.'  is  a  persever- 
ing *  trump,'  who  has  been  shamefully  entreated,  *  what  with  one  and  another.' 
But  he  shall  not  fail  in  the  end :  the  desiderated  ^  Old  Knick'  shall  be  *  passed 
to  his  debit,'  while  the  other  contingency  is  'hereby  acknowledged: ' 

•To  L.  Gatlobd  Clark,  Esq.  :  Bear  Sir:  Chicago,  J/>n7l6. 1861. 

'  With  patient  perseverance,  I  had  saved  from  day  to  day, 
In  current  Illinois  funds,  the  wherewithal  to' pay 
For  your  *  Old  KmcK,*  that  I  have  read  for  more  than  twenty  years. 
Through  many  ups  and  downs  of  life,  through  many  hopes  and  fears ; 
And  found  its  pages  always  filled  with  food  for  sage  reflection, 
With  something  that  would  cheer  my  heart,  in  hours  of  deep  dejection. 

'  But  to  my  tale :  I  'd  laid  aside,  in  Illinois  money, 
The  sum  required  to  pay  for  *  Knick,*  and  felt  serene  and  sunny : 
But  fondest  hopes  are  blighted  oft,  when  nearest  to  fruition, 
And  that  which  brings  us  joy  to-day,  to-morrow  brings  contrition. 

'  There 's  many  a  slip  Hwixt  cup  and  lip,'  and  time  is  full  of  changes  ; 
It  plays  its  pranks  with  men  and  banks .—  the  devil  with  exchanges. 
But  all  regrets  are  useless  now  —  oh  I  how  1  wish  I  'd  spent  it, 
Or  paid  it  out  for  charity,  or  to  some  friend  had  lent  it  I 
I  might  have  put  it  in  the  plate,  and  made  them  stare  last  Sunday, 
For  it  was  current  at  the  banks  at  twelve  o'clock  on  Monday  : 
I  might  have  done  a  thousand  things :  but  what's  the  use  of  talking? 
There  's  something  always  in  the  way,  our  good  intentions  balking ; 
And  so  this  money  I  had  saved  became  depreciated, 
A  circumstance,  In  these  hard  times,  sincerely  deprecated. 

'  At  ten  per  centum  less  than  par,  I  swapped  it  for  '  Wisconsin,' 
And  with  a  fellow  lank  and  lean,  his  name  I  think  was  Hobsin  ; 
This  bill  I  folded  nicely,  in  a  snow-white  j>au/  envelope : 
Alas  I  what  ills  a  slight  delay  will  often  times  develope  I 
While  on  the  way  to  post  the  samt,  a  friend  in  whom  I  trusted, 
Informed  me  that '  Wisconsin,'  too,  had  just '  gone  in '  and  *  bu'sted.' 
I  turned  about  to  try  and  find  my  friend,  the  quondam  broker  : 
I  found  him  soon,  and  claimed  my  bill :  he  'd  lost  it,  playing  poker ! 
But  said,  he  'd  '  do  the  best  he  could :  if  he  could  find  his  brother, 
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tie 'd  farnish  me  another  bill,  and  better  than  the  other.'* 
And  soon  he  came,  and  with  a  bill  that  hailed  from  Massachusetts, 
Where  all  the  banks  are  full  of  gold,  and  other  kinds  of  assets : 
He  said  H  was  worth  a  premium :  I  thought  so  too,  and  paid  him, 
Apologized  for  all  the  fuss  and  trouble  I  had  made  him. 

'  A  friend  of  mine  was  '  going  East,'  one  Ebenezbb  Gsocksb, 
I  asked  him  if  he  'd  take  the  bill,  and  buj  the  Knicckkbockkb  : 
He  laughed,  and  said,  he  *  rather  guessed  I  'd  made  another  blunder/ 
And  that  mj  Massachusetts  bill  was  counterfeit  *  as  thunder ! ' 

' '  Phanzy  my  feelinks '  then  and  there,  nor  deem  me  too  despondent, 
Nor  think  your  would-be-patron  west,  a  verdant  correspondent : 
I  told  mj  wife  about  mj  loss :  she  said  it  really  vexed  her : 
I  hinted  that  I  thought  I  'd  buy  a  counterfeit-detector : 
She  made  an  indistinct  remark,  (I  M  heard  it  though  before,) 
About  the  man  who  lost  his  horse,  then  locked  the  stable-door. 

'  T  is  little  more  I  've  got  to  say,  and  that  is  said  in  sorrow : 
You  *\\  have  to  send  '  Old  Knick  '  on  time,  or  I  shall  have  to  borrow  : 
Ton  *I1  not  offend,  if  you  decline  so  plain  a  proposition, 
Nor  take  offence  at  me,  I  trust,  for  stating  my  condition  : 
And  now  with  very  high  regard,  and  wishes  deep  and  fervent, 
I  am  in  truth  your  sincere  friend,  and  very  humble  servant,  g.  p.  k. 

'  P.  S. :  Should  you  conclude  to  send  <  Old  Enick,'  and  pass  it  to  my  debit, 

*  Do  n't  fail  to  publish  this  rough  rhyme,  and  place  it  to  my  credit.        g.  p.  r-* 

'  Rough  rhymer/  you  are  *  published  I '  -  -  -  Wb  hnmo  *  The  Unfortunate 
Man  *  whose  mishaps  are  recorded  below  by  our  up-river  correspondent, '  Alf.  A. 
SiQMA.'  His  troubles  began  in  his  earliest  childhood :  for  it  was  of  him  (per- 
haps l>y  him)  that  that  touching  poem  was  written,  ^  commencing  in  the  words 

following : '  to  wit : 

*  I  NBVEB  had  a  piece  of  bread, 
Particularly  large  and  wide, 
But  it  always  fell  on  the  sanded  floor. 
And  always  on  the  buttered  side.' 

Such  early  ill-luck  is  Tery  apt  to  perpetuate  itself : 

*  John  Jacob  Aotor  and  Stephen  Girard  both  educed  from  their  long  and  varied 
experience  in  busmess  the  maxim :  *  Never  connect  yourself  in  business  with  an  '  un- 
lucky'  man.*  That  *  lucky '  and  *  unlucky '  men,  *  humanly  speaking/  exist  in  this  worid 
certainly  seems  a  fixed  fact.  Every  one  has  among  his  acquaintances  at  least  one  man 
who  succeeds  in  every  thing  he  undertakes,  no  matter  how  unlikely  success  seems  to  be : 
and  he  has  also  among  his  acquaintances  at  least  one  *  other  man '  with  whom  nothing 
prospers,  no  matter  how  prudent  his  ventures  may  be. 

*  Lord  Timothy  Dsxtsb,  who  sent  warming-pans  to  the  East-Indies,  and  made  a  for- 
tune thereby,  was  an  example  of  the  one  class :  poor  Ned  Johnson  was  an  example  of 
the  other. 

*  Ned  was  a  supernumerary  in  our  Museum  years  ago ;  an  ambitious  but  unfortunate 
*  supe.'  Even  in  minor  things  Misfortune  marked  him  as  her  own.  Two  examples  from 
the  life  of  this  truly  *  unlucky  man '  will  sho^  the  pertinacity  with  which  ill-fortune  per- 
secuted him. 

*  I  have  said  that  Ned  was  ambitious.  He  aspired  to  ^  speaking  parts  ^  instead  of 
scene-shifling ;  and  by  dint  of  importunity  he  prevailed  upon  the  stage-manager  to  in- 
trust to  him  a  message  of  six  words  to  the  t3rrant  of  a  melo-drama. 


\ 
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*  Great  joy  was  in  the  Johnson  family  when  Ned  announced  his  promotion :  and  he 
procured  passes  for  his  wife  and  two  children  on  the  evening  of  his  d^b&t.  He  stood 
for  half-an«hour  at  the  side,  waiting  for  the  cue ;  and  when  he  got  it  he  rushed  on,  in 
frantic  haste  to  immortalize  himsel£  *■  The  more  haste  the  worse  speed,'  says  the  Eug- 
lish  proverb :  *  Hurry 's  the  Devil,'  says  the  Persian.  Ned  struck  his  foot  against  the 
side-scene,  and  instead  of  delivering  his  message  he  delivered  himtelf  at  the  expectant 
tyrant,  and  laid  him  low,  in  utter  defiance  of  the  stage  directions. 

*  Ned  brought  down  the  house  on  this,  his  first,  and  I  regret  to  say,  his  last  appear- 
ance in  a  *•  speaking  part '  at  our  Museum.  He  was  dismissed  in  disgrace,  and  for  a 
while  meat  and  potatoes  were  even  scarcer  than  usual  in  poor  Ned's  family ;  a  house- 
hold in  which  they  had  never  been  too  plentiful. 

^  The  Museum  and  the  Athenaeum  (a  building  mhabited  by  lawyers)  were  under  the 

same  roof :  and  the  Museum  proprietor,  Harst  M ,  being  naturally  a  kind-hearted 

man,  was  touched  by  the  disconsolate  aspect  of  his  dismissed  *  super ; '  and  so  meeting 
him  one  day,  he  said : 

*  *  Ned,  if  you  *11  get  a  shovel,  and  throw  the  snow  off  the  Museum  roof,  1 11  give  you 
fifty  cents.' 

*  *  Very  well,*  said  Ned  :  *  I  know  where  I  can  get  a  shovel.*  And  he  went  down 
into  *  The  Other  Pillar,'  and  asked  Jones  if  he  would  lend  him  a  shovel.' 

* '  Certainly,'  said  Jones  :  *  there 's  one  in  the  back-room  that  you  can  have.' 

*  Into  the  back-room  went  Ned,  and  soon  re^peared  with  the  shovel  on  his  shoulder. 

*  *  Can  you  lend  me  a  pair  of  old  gloves  ? '  he  asked. 

*  *  You  ^11  find  an  old  pair  in  that  drawer  behind  the  bar,'  said  Mr.  Jones. 

*  Ned  stepped  behind  the  bar,  and  as  he  turned,  bang  went  the  shovel  on  his  shoul- 
der right  through  the  looking-glass  behind  the  bar ! 

*■  Then  there  fO€U  trouble  !  Jones  seized  Ned,  and  insisted  on  immediate  liquidation 
of  damages.  Ned  offered  to  pay  over  his  prospective  fifty  cents,  when  obtained : 
Jones  wanted  six  dollars  for  the  glass.  Finally  Jones  agreed  to  take  the  half-dollar  on 
account:  and  Ned  agreed  to  work  out  the  balance. 

*  So  off  he  went :  and  ascending  to  the  top  of  the  Museum  he  began  his  work,  being 
fairly  light-headed  with  his  misfortune.  By-and-by  he  entered  the  box-office,  and  asked 
for  his  pay.  *  Have  you  finished  your  work  ? '  said  the  proprietor.  *  Yes,  Sir,'  re- 
sponded Ned.  *  I  '11  take  a  look  at  it,'  said  Harbt  :  and  up  he  went :  and  what  was 
Ned's  horror  to  hear  him  say :  *  Do  you  know  what  you  Ve  done,  Ned  ?  You  't'«  sho- 
velled off  the  AthencBum  I ' 

*  It  was  too  true.  In  his  light-headedness  he  had  begun  on  the  wrong  side  of  the 
scuttle,  and  had  shovelled  off  the  wrong  half  of  the  building. 

*'  So  with  a  heavy  heart  he  began  his  work  anew ;  and  having  finished,  he  received  his 
fifty  cents,  and  then  attempted  to  collect  something  from  the  occupants  of  the  Athe- 
naeum. But  from  the  legal  denizens  thereof  he  extracted  more  curses  th'an  coppers,  and 
five  cents  comprised  the  whole  amount  of  the  contributions  from  that  source. 

'  So  he  returned  to  *  The  Other  Pillar: '  gave  the  fifly-five  cents  to  Mr.  Jones,  sate 
himself  down  by  the  stove,  and  delivered  himself  of  the  following  soliloquy : 

*■  *■  Ned  Johnson,  you  're  a  confounded  fool !    Harrt  M says :  *  Do  n't  you  want 

to  earn  a  half?  *  *  Yes,'  says  I ;  and  then  at  the  first  lick  I  smashes  six  dollars'  worth 
of  looking-glass,  and  ketches  cold  into  the  bargain :  while  I  might  have  been  a  sitting 
here  all  the  morning  nice  and  warm,  and  sAde  one  might  have  come  in  and  said :  *  Ned, 
won't  you  take  something? '    *  Yes,'  says  I,  and  then  I  would  have  been  in  luck.' 

*  Poor  Ned  Johnson  I ' 

He  was  an  *  Unlucky  Manl*     ...    Soms  *  good-natured  friends^  in  this 
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coontry,  after  the  appetranoe  of  *  Chuzzlewit,*  were'  in  the  habit  of  sending  to 
DicKKNS  the  American  journals  which  contained  personal  attacks  upon  him, 
with  anonymoas  letters  *  not  a  few.*     *The  first  of  them,*  said  he,  in  a  note  to 
us  at  the  time,  *go  unopened  into  the  fire ;  the  perusal  of  a  line  or  two  of  the 
second  always  satisfies  me  of  the  character  of  their  contents,  and  unread,  they 
follow  the  papers :  and  I  find  my  peace  of  mind  entirely  preserved  by  this  pro- 
cess, I  do  assure  you.*    We  have  always  thought  of  this,  and  ever  since  have 
followed  the  same  plan.     Two  lines  of  a  labored  personal  letter,  from  a  disap- 
pointed and  soured  would-be  contributor,  or  from  a  still  meaner  would-be  per- 
sonal denunciator,  at  once  reach  the  flames,  and  *•  end  in  smoke :  *  tearing  the 
Rneaking  writers,  whenever  they  think  of  their  ineffective  meanness,  to  blush 
with  an  irrepressible  self-contempt    •  -  -   ^A  Katel  of  the '^  Seruation^  School '' 
would  not  be  amiss,  nor  unacceptable  to  these  pages,  were  it  not  that  one  or 
two  more  *  likely  *  specimens  in  the  same  kind  had  already  been  furnished  hy 
American  pens.    The  best  thing  of  the  sort  we  remember  ever  to  have  seen, 
was  Marryatt^e  Satire  of  the  Sanguinary  Xovels  of  the  Italian  School,  so  much 
the  delight  of  *  bloody-minded  readers  *  at  the  time  in  which  he  wrote.    Killing 
off  the  characters,  one  after  the  other,  was  the  main  point  of  the  novelists  of 
that  era,  which  was  admirably  ^  hit  off  *  by  Pjbteb  Simple.    In  a  favorite  diapter 
of  horrors,  we  remember,  several  lovers  of  the  angelic  Angelicakarinella  are 
made  to  assemble  in  a  dark  gallery,  where  they  do  not  expect  to  meet  any  one 
but  the  hero,  whom  they  intend  to  murder ;  each  one  having,  unknown  to  the 
others,  made  an  appointment  with  him,  on  the  pretence  of  telling  him  a  great 
secret     The  following  is  the  denouement ^  by  which  a  great  nimiber  of  trouble- 
some personages  are  suddenly  removed  out  of  the  way  of  the  author — each  one 
falling,  it  will  be  seen,  *  without  a  groan : ' 

*  Abse?(presentiiii  felt  hia  way  by  the  slimy  will,  vhen  the  breath  of  another  hnniaa 
being  caught  his  ear:  he  paused,  and  held  hia  own  breath. 

*  ^  No,  no !  *  muttered  the  other,  *  the  secret  of  blood  and  gold  shall  remain  with  me 
alone.    Let  him  come,  and  he  shall  find  death  !  ^ 

*■  hi  a  second  Uie  dagger  of  Absexprbsbntini  was  in  the  muttercr*8  bosom :  he  feU 
without  a  groan.  *  To  me  alone  the  secret  of  blood  and  gold,  and  with  me  it  remains !  * 
exclaimed  Absempresbntini. 

'  *■  It  does  remain  with  jou,*  cried  Pbospdorisi,  driving  his  dagger  into  his  back. 

'  Absenpresssitini  fell  without  a  groan  :  and  Fhosphorxni,  withdrawing  his  dagger, 
exclaimed :  *  Who  is  now  to  tell  the  secret  but  me  ?  * 

*  *  Not  you ! '  cried  Vortiskini,  raising  up  his  sword  and  striking  at  where  the  voice 
proceeded.  T&e  trusty  steel  cleft  the  head  of  the  abandoned  Phosphorini,  who  fell 
without  a  groan.  *  Now  will  I  retain  the  secret  of  blood  and  gold  I '  said  Yortiskuti,  as 
he  sheathed  his  sword. 

*  *  Thou  shalt,*  exclaimed  the  wily  Jesuit,  as  he  struck  his  stiletto  to  the  heart  of  the 
robber,  who  fell  without  a  groan.  *  With  me  only  does  the  secret  now  rest,  by  whidi 
our  order  might  be  disgraced ;  with  me  it  dies !  *  ^-  and  the  Jesuit  raised  his  hand. 
*  Thus  to  the  glory  and  the  honor  of  his  society  does  Manpredini  sacrifice  his  life !  *  He 
struck  the  keen-pointed  instrument  into  his  heart,  and  died  without  a  groan.* 

Five  heroes  *  executed  with  dispatch  I '  -  -  -  They  have  time  at  the  South,  it 
should  seem,  even  amid  *  wars  and  rumors  of  wars,'  to  have  ^  some  fun  among 
themselves,'  if  we  may  judge  from  our  correspondence.    Here,  for  example, 
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right  'fomiast*  a  letter  of  the  same  date,  from  Bowdoin-College,  Brunswick, 
Maine,  almost  *the  jumping-off  place  of  Down-East,'  is  a  missive  from  a  friend 
in  Knoxyille,  (Tennessee,)  describing  a  scene  in  a  *  Debating  Societj,'  the 
pride  of  a  suburban  Tillage,  in  the  near  vicinity  of  that  flourishing  town.     Our 

correspondent  says :  *  I  wish  you  could  hear  my  friend  Jefp.  P depict 

this  *  Debating  Society,'  among  the  hills  of  Carter  county  in  East-Tennessee ! 
From  his  own  lips,  I  hnow  it  would  tickle  you :  perhaps  you  will  appreciate  it, 
even  from  my  own  unpractised  pen.  He  says  that  one  night,  (*  Saturday 
Nights'  being  the  'stated  Weekly  Meetings,')  Bill  Smith,  *a  character,'  in 
more  ways  than  one,  and  especially  noted  for  his  flights  of  eloquence,  spoke 
as  follows  upon  the  question :  '  WJiich  is  Man's  greatest  Safeguard  f — the  Dog 
or  the  Gun  f*  'Bill'  espoused  the  cause  of  the  Doo :  and  after  pronouncing 
an  affecting  eulogy  upon  that  noble  animal,  he  demolished  his  adversaries,  and 
*■  brought  down  the  house,'  by  the  following  brilliant  passage :  *  Supposin'  for 
a  momentuary  moment,  Mr.  President,  that  you  Sir  was  a-travellihg ;  and  sup- 
pose. Sir,  that  night  was  to  overtake  you,  and  you  should  have  to  encamp  out 
in  some  dark  howling  wilderness  ?  And  in  the  black  mid-night,  when  you  laid 
fast  asleep  in  the  urms  of  Mstamorfheous,  some  b'ar,  painter,  or  other  veno- 
mous insect,  was  to  spring  upon  you,  what  good  would  your  Gun  do  you 
tlien  f  But,  Mr.  President,  your  Dog  would  have  said  to  you,  by  his  fore- 
warning lamentations :  '  Take  keer !  —  look  out  I  —  he 's  a-comin' ! '  Decision 
in  favor  of  the  '  Dog-watch ! ' The  same  correspondent  (who,  to  use  a  *  ner- 
vous but  inelegant'  term,  is  '  One  of  'Em ')  relates  an  anecdote  of  an  old  friend, 

Captain  P ^  a  French  gentleman,  for  many  years  a  citizen  of  his  vicinity, 

but  who  had  some  time  before  gone  back  to  the  '  Old  Country.'  '  His  reap- 
pearance,' says  our  friend,  '  on  a  recent  brief  visit,  recalled  to  my  mind  many 
a  pleasant  hour  passed  in  his  society.  He  was  decidedly  '  good  company,'  and 
had  all  the  peculiarity  of  speech  and  gesture,  which  gives  such  emphasis  to 
every  thing  which  a  Frenchman  utters  in  French-English.  We  were  talking,  I 
remember,  on  one  occasion,  (I  think  it  was  on  a  Sunday  morning,)  when  the 
conversation  chanced  to  turn  upon  the  subject  of  Attending  Church  on  Sun- 
day. '  The  Captain '  was  asked  how  it  happened  that  he  was  never  to  be  found 
in  any  one  of  our  churches  on  the  Sabbath?  To  which,  'thus  then'  the 
Frenchman :  '  Me-self^  /  shall  tell  you.  When  I  go  at  ze  chu-r-r-ch,  I  like  for 
ze  preacher  to  say  som'sing  to  my  'or^,  for  zen  I  shall  al-wiays  feeU :  hot,  in 
zese  churches  here,  w'en  I  go  zere,  ze  preach'  he  get  up,  and  he  siay  nosing 
of  zat  kind :  non ;  in  plaice  of  zat,  he  immedi-aMy  begin  a  dUeution  about 
eome^ing  which  I  understand  not ! '  Is  not  that  a  good  commentary,'  adds 
our  friend,  'upon  the  practice  of  too  many  of  our  divines,  who  seem  to  think 
that  nothing  is  required  of  them  but  weekly  harangues  in  elucidation  of  the 
particular  doctrine  of  the  particular  sect  to  which  he  may  chance  to  belong  ?' 
We  leave  our  readers  to  answer  this  query  for  themselves :  our  unhesitating 
reply  is,  '  Yea,  verily  I '  -  -  -  If  the  visitor  at  one  of  our  most  fashionable 
watering-places  should  stroll  through  the  pretty  cemetery  in  the  neighborhood, 
he  would  be  struck  with  the  design  and  inscription  upon  one  of  the  many  head- 
stones which  grace  the  grounds.  On  the  top  is  engraved,  in  very  good  style,  a 
WQll-appointed  rail-coad  engine,  in  the  window  of  which  is  (or  was  originaUy) 
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8ct  the  daguerreotype-likeness  of  the  departed  engineer,  who  is  supposed  to  be 
uttering  the  touching  strain  which  is  neatly  chiselled  beneath : 

'  Mt  engfine  now  is  oold  and  gtill. 
No  water  does  its  boiler  fill : 
The  wood  affords  its  flame  no  more  — 
Mj  da/s  of  usefulness  are  o'er.' 

Could  the  original  of  the  daguerreotype  see  these  melancholy  lines,  he 
would  probably  be  inclined  to  enter  some  such  protest  as  the  following  : 

'  Mt  kind  fKends  think  tbej  owe  it  me 
To  write  this  touching  poetry : 
But  *pcars  to  me  *t  were  just  as  well, 
'Mong  other  things,  the  truth  to  tell. 

• 

'  My  engine,  (back  upon  the  track,) 
For  wood  and  water  does  not  lack : 
Another  hand 's  employed  to  oil  her, 
And  while  I  rest,  be  tends  the  boiler. 

'  May  the  race  which  she  shall  run  be  long. 
Her  whistle-shriek  be  loud  and  strong ; 
Wakinff  the  echoes  far  and  near, 
While  I  lie  under  the  pine-trees  here  1 ' 

• 
A  much  more  sensible  epitaph.     -    •    -    Our  friend  Mr.  Dsmpsteb,  the  w«Il- 

known  popular  composer  and  singer,  is  '  with  us  once  again,'  for  a  brief  space, 
having  just  arrived  from  England  by  the  ^City  of  Baltimore'  screw-steamer. 
He  has  been  passing  several  months  in  quietude  among  the  scenes  of  his  child- 
hood, in  his  native  land  of  Scotland :  but  at  the  same  time  he  has  not  been 
idle.  Although  not  appearing  in  public,  in  his  vocation,  he  has  composed  sev- 
eral pieces  of  music,  to  the  words  of  the  most  popular  writers  of  the  day,  in 
England  and  America,  in  which  (speaking  advisedly,  for  we  have  heard  theni,) 
he  has  almost  surpassed  all  his  previous  efforts  in  this  kind.  We  shall  hope 
to  hear  from  him  in  the  autumn,  when  *  wars  and  rumors  of  wars,'  (let  us  hap- 
pily anticipate,)  may  be  things  of  the  past  He  will  be  welcomed  by  *  troops 
of  friends.'  -  •  -  An  Ohio  friend  sends  us  the  subjoined,  with  the  remark : 
'  I  sent  you  a  *  g^ood  thing '  once  before,  but  I  have  never  seen  it  in  print :  per- 
haps this  may  be  more  to  your  liking.    Well,  it  is : 

*  A  LrrTLE  boy,  after  Baying  nightly  the  prayers  whieh  had  been  taught  him,  was 
quite  tenacious  of  what  he  had  called  ^  praying  his  own  way.'  Ho  had  a  large  number  of 
brothers  and  sisters,  whose  needs  and  pecnliarities  he  sometimes  made  the  subject  of  his 
petitions.  On  one  occasion,  on  commencing  this  exercise,  be  was  overcome  with  sleep. 
Wrestling  with  his  stupor,  he  said :  *  0  Lord  I  bless  Lizzr,  and  make  her  better  than 
she  is.*  His  head  fell  back  on  his  pillow ;  but  soon  rousing,  he  mnnnured  drowaly : 
*  Bless  Hknrt  too.'  It  was  in  vain;  the  tongue  refused  its  office:  so  he  added  indis- 
tinctly :  *  0  Lord  !  I  canH ;  there 's  too  many  of  'em  : '  and  he  sank  into  the  deep 
slumber  of  childhood.  At  another  time,  while  conducting  this  exercise  in  a  some«iiat 
more  wakeful  manner,  he  said :  *■  Lord,  please  to  bless  father,  and  give  him  a  new  heart 
Be  so  kind  as  to  bless  sister  Mart,  and  give  her  a  new  heart  0  Lord  I  bless  Mothrr  ; 
but  you  need  not  give  her  a  new  heart,  for  she  could  not  have  any  better  one  than  she 's 
got!- 

*  Good  Boy  ! '  -  -  -  The  ^ITome  Journal,^  speaking  of  the  added  verse 
to  'John  Anderson,  my  Jo,*  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  GaARLss  Gould,  of  our 
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metropolis,  .adds :  '  The  Terse  was  written  some  years  ago,  but  has  not  hither- 
to found  its  way*  into  print*  *  An  error  i'  the  bill,'  General ;  *  an  error  i* 
the  bill'  The  verse  was  handed  us  by  the  author  at  his  hospitable  table, 
what  time  he  was  entertaining  the  members  of  the  New- York  Burns  Club,  who 
had  just  elected  him  their  President.  It  was  published,  with  eulogistic  com- 
ments, in  the  ensuing  number  of  the  Knickbrbockkr,  and  was  copied,  at  the 
time,  in  half  the  journals  of  the  Union.  We  believe,  moreover,  that  our 
friend  Dexpsteb  used  to  include  the  verse  alluded  to,  when  singmg  Burns*  im- 
mortal song,  at  his  popular  concerts.  -  -  -  Mr.  G.  I.  Crawford,  M.A., 
has  opened  a  Classical,  Mathematical,  and  Commercial  Academy,  (a  boarding 
and  day  school  for  young  gentlemen,)  in  the  spacious  building  known  as  the 
Cedar-Hill  Mansion-House,  near  our  little  *  Cediu*-Hill  Cottage.'  The  Academy 
is  easy  of  access  from  New-York  by  rail  and  steamer ;  the  view  from  it  is  su- 
perb ;  it  is  surrounded  by  play-grounds  of  several  acres ;  is  near  the  banks  of 
the  Hudson,  where  it  is  the  widest  in  all  its  majestic  course ;  so  that  *  the 
boys '  can  bathe  in  its  ample  billows,  and  inhale  the  pure  breezes  of  its  hills. 
Mr.  Crawford's  references  are  numerous,  and  from  the  very  highest  sources  in 
our  city,  and  adjacent  towns.  He  will  impart,  with  capable  assistants,  all  the 
branches  of  a  thorough  English  education.  -  -  -  Messrs.  Townsend  and 
CoxPANT,  now  known,  and  honorably  known,  throughout  the  land  as  the  liberal 
and  tasteful  publishers  of  Cooper's  Illustrated  Works,  Complete,  are  fast  bring- 
ing that  splendid  enterprise  to  a  close :  and  yet  there  is  not  the  slightest  falling 
off  in  the  exquisite  beauty  of  Darlbt's  drawings,  or  the  matchless  character 
of  the  paper  and  printing.  When  the  public  becomes  fully  acquainted  with 
the  new  illustrated  edition  of  Dickens'  works  by  the  same  house,  of  which  we 
spoke  in  our  last  number,  it  will  find  that  the  noble  promise  of  Cooper's  works 
will  be  more  than  fulfilled  in  that  of  our  later  but  not  less  popular  author,  by 
the  Cambridge  *  Riverside  Press.'  -  -  -  It  is  of  *  Brother  Greene,'  of  Detroit, 
who  used  occasionally  to  come  to  Ypsilanti,  Michigan,  to  edify  the  fiiithful, 
that  the  annexed  anecdote  is  told  by  a  correspondent,  *E.  C.  R.,'  of  the  latter 
place:  ^He  was  describing,  one  day,  the  scene  wherein  Elijah  convinced  the 
people  of  Israel  that  his  God  was  the  *  true  God,  the  God  of  Power.'  His 
peroration  was  as  follows :  *  And  the  fire  of  the  Lord  came  down  from  Heaven, 
and  licked  up  the  water,  and  consumed  the  wood ;  and  according  to  the  best 
accounts,  hurnt  at  least  twelve  feet  into  the  solid  earth  ! '  The  question  natu- 
rally occurs,  *  Where  are  those  *best  accoimts?"  Can  any  of  our  readers. 
Biblical  or  other,  enlighten  us  ?  -  -  -  The  *  Bockland  Female  Institute,'* 
by  the  Brothers  Mansfield,  has  resumed  its  *  summer  season.'  There  is  no 
more  beautiful  situation  than  that  occupied  by  this  popular  institution,  at 
Nyack-on-the-Hudson.  For  the  rest,  it  has  an  established  reputation,  to  which 
we  could  add  nothing  by  any  words  of  commendation.  -  -  -  The  story  of 
*'The  Real  and  the  Ideal^  we  regret  to  say,  has  been  crowded  out  of  the  present 
number,  by  a  pressure  of  materiel,  awaiting  present  insertion.  It  will  be  re- 
sumed and  completed  in  our  next  -  -  -  Eight  pages  of  *  Editorial  Narra- 
tive and  Correspondence,'  with  three  or  four  pages  of  '  Gossip,'  although  in 
type,  are  crowded  out  of  our  present  number. 
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RECENT  PUBLICATIONS. 


[Jcaii,  1861. 


ftSCSITtD    BT    TAB    ■DITOB    Q»    TDB    K  V  I  O  X  I  Bl  OCX  •  K. 


The  World's  Progress ;  A  IMctionary  of   inclading  the  Ouesta  of  BrazU.     Br  Bcr, 


Dates.  Edited  bj  Geo.  P.  Putnam,  A.M, 
12mo,  pp.  868.    Geo.  P.  Putnam. 

Ten  Years  of  the  World's  Progress. 
Edited  bj  Geo.  P.  Putnam,  A.M.  12mo, 
pp.  869.     The  same. 

The  Ethics  of  American  Slarerj.  Bj 
an  American  Citizen.  12mo,  pp.  146. 
Boss  A  Tonsej. 

Hopes  and  Fears;  or,  Scenes  from  the 
Life  of  a  Spinster.  Br  the  Author  of  *  The 
Ueir  of  Redcliffo.'  8to,  pp.  865.  2  Tols, 
in  one.    D.  Appleton  A  Co. 

The  Mexican  Papers.  No.  6.  April,  1861. 
Bj  Edward  E.  Dnnbar.    Budd  A  Carleton. 


Gordon  Huntington,  A.M.  New-Toik: 
James  Miller.    8yo,  pp.  506. 

Hebrew  Men  and  Times,  from  the  Patri- 
archs to  the  Messiah.  Bj  Joseph  Henry 
Alien.  Boston:  Walker,  Wise  A  Co.  ISmo, 
pp.  42». 

Suffolk  Surnames.  By  Nathaniel  I.  Bow- 
ditch.  Boston:  Tickiior  A  fields.  8to, 
pp.  757. 

Twclre  Sermons  deliTered  at  Antioch 
College.  By  Horace  Mann.  Boston  : 
Ticknor  A  Fields.    12mo,  pp.814. 

The  Crossed  Path ;  or,  Basa  A  Story  of 
Modem   Life.     By  Wilkie  Collins.     Phi- 


After  Icebergs  with  a  Painter.    A  Sum-  i  ladelphia :  T.  B.  Peterson  A  Broa.     12nio, 
mer's  Voyage   to   Labrador   and    around  I  pp.  817. 


Newfoundland.    Bjr  Bev.  Louis  L.  North. 
12mo,  pp.  886.    D.  Appleton  A  Co. 

Niagara,  and  other  Poems.  By  E.  G. 
Holland.  12mo,  pp.  170.   Budd  A  Carleton. 

The  Alchemist.  Translated  from  the 
French  of  Honors  de  Balzac,  by  O.  W. 
Wight  and  F.  B.  Goodrich.  12mo,  pp.  810. 
Budd  A  Carleton. 

The  Semi  •  Attached  Couple.  By  the 
Author  of  'The  Semi-Detached  House.' 
12mo,  pp.  860.    T.  0.  H.  P.  Bumham. 

The  Alhambra.  Bj  Washington  Irring. 
Author's  Revised  Edition.  12mo,  pp.  425. 
G.  P.  Putnam. 

A  Message  from  the  Sea;  and  the  Un- 
commercial Traveller.  By  Charles  Dick- 
ens. Philadelphia :  T.  B.  Peterson  A  Bro- 
thers.    12mo,  pp.  880. 

The  Life  of  George  Washington.  By 
Washington  Irving.  In  Five  Volumes. 
Vol  IV.  of  a  New  Illustrated  Edition. 
New- York :  G.  P.  Putnam.     12mo,  pp.  479. 

The  Works  of  Francis  Bacon,  Baron  of 
Verulam.  Collected  and  edited  by  James 
Spedding  and  others.  Volume  XV.,  being 
Volume  V.  of  the  Literary  and  Professional 
Works.  Boston :  Brown  A  Tsggard.  12mo, 
pp.  449. 


The  Pickwick  Papers.  By  Chaiies 
Dickens.  New- York :  W,  A.  Townsend  A 
Co.    16mo,  4  vols. 

The  Ordeal  of  Free  Labor  in  the  British 
West-Indies.  By  WiUiam  G.  SeweU.  New- 
York  :  Harper  A  Brothers.    12mo,  pp.  S25v 

Trumps.  A  Novel.  By  George  WiUiam 
Curtis.  Illustrated  by  Augustus  Hoppin. 
New- York  :  Harper  A  Bros.   12mo,  pp.  502. 

The  Autobiography,  Letters,  and  L./is 
rary  Remains  of  Madam  Pioxzi,  (  :& 
Thrale.)  Edited,  with  Notes,  by  A.  ay- 
ward.  Boston :  Ticknor  A  Fields.  1.  mo, 
pp.  531. 

The  Life  and  Career  of  Major  John  Andr6. 
By  Winthrop  Sargent.  Boston:  Ticknor 
A  Fields.    12mo,  pp.  471. 

Currents  and  Counter-Currents.  With 
other  Addresses  and  Essays.  By  Olirer 
Wendell  Holmes.  Boston :  Ticknor  A 
Fields.     12mo,  pp.  406. 

The  Sable  Cloud.  A  Story.  ByRev.  Ne- 
hemiah  Adams.  Boston :  Ticknor  A  Fields. 
16mo,  pp.  275. 

Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
Bart.  By  John  Gibson  Lockhart  Vols. 
I.  and  II.  Uniform  with  the  Household 
Edition  of  the  Waverley  Novels.     Boston : 


The  Shadowy  Land,  and  other  Poems,  i  Ticknor  A  Fields.    16mo,  pp.  818  and  828. 


NOTICES  OF  THE  EHIGEEBBOOKEB  FOB  MAT. 


*  It  Is  Uie  moit  IntereiUng  perlodlnl  we  reeelva.*— 

*  Tbe  XmoKUBooxn  for  Maj.  Oar  faroilte  Old  Kmok 
»eema  to  be  entirely  unaffBcted  bj  tbe  stormy  aspect  of 
the  times.  His  temper  uarulBed,  hie  spirits  buoyantf  bis 
<li»poaltion  genial,  as  if  calm  and  sunshine  reigned  with- 
out, aa  well  as  within.  What  a  relief  to  be  able  to  forget 
for  a  moment  In  Its  dellghtftal  pages,  tbe  raging  of  tbe 
social  and  political  elements  around  us.  We  heartily 
commeod  it  as  a  healthftil  mental  alterative  to  mlnde 
worn  and  diseased  by  preralling  ezcttements,  lo  be  re- 
sorted to  whenever  time  and  opportunlCf  shall  permit.*— 
J'VsrtfMr,  Am^u9Ut,  Jfe. 

*  The  KaicxuBOOKn  for  May  maintains  tbe  repuU- 
tlon  of  this  popular  monthly.  It  exhibits  tbe  tastt^,  tact, 
and  talent  for  which  the  m^atlne  has  long  been  distin- 
guiBhed.^—PMtadelphia  Standard, 

*  The  M«y  number  is  as  genial  os  the  month  It  rcpre- 
senta — Interesting  aa  the  best  autfaers  and  Intellects  can 
make  literature  to  any  eae.* — Jaumalf  Sfvikbridge^ 
Jfas«, 

*  The  May  sumber  of  this  enticing,  instructing  and  ez- 
ceUent  magasine  has  come  to  hand,  fr.'sh,  full,  and  Inter- 
esting as  erer.  These  times  ef  excitement  have  no  effect 
upon  IL  Tbe  praise  of  this  periodical  has  been  so  often 
and  ao  faithfully  proclaimed,  that  nothing  can  be  added 
to  it.  But  we  may  say  that  lately  It  has  been  greatly 
Improred,  and  now  is  running  a  hard  race  to  become 
the  first  of  our  monthly  periodicals.'— ^ee  PrMS,  So*- 
4cn,  J*a. 

*Brery  naenth  gives  fresh  and  multiplying  evidence 
that  this  staunch,  honest  old  periodical  has  been  tho- 
roughly reiuvenated  Kvery  page  gives  evidence  of  fresh 
life  and  r\goT:—Sunday-School  TVme*,  FMia,,  Fa, 

*It  Is  one  of  tbe  most  acceptable  magailnes  which 
eomea  U»  oyr  ofllca  It  is  almost  among  tbe  Indlspensa- 
blea»— Jk^  '^,N9wpori,  R.  I, 

*  Nothing!.  |11  sooner  quiet  and  please  the  mind  after  a 
day*B  excitei^jent  in  these  stirring  times,  than  an  evening 
spent  with  the  Kiiiokxbbookxb.*— ^itanfuifi.  Pater- 

*Thl8  excellent  magsalne  is  gaining  in  worth  with 
every  number,  and  needs  no  commendation  save  a  pe- 
ruaal  of  ita  pagea*— jl^e,  Cothoetoi^  O. 

*■  The  KmoKBMOGxn  for  May  suggests  the  question  as 
to  when  our  old  fk-iend  intends  to  stop  Improving.  Since 
New  Tear*s  Day  It  has  gone  on,  like  wine  of  some  pre- 
cious vintage,  good  at  first,  but  hnprovlng  as  It  grows 
older.*— J7tfral<f,  CUfoelamd^  O. 

*  The  old  magasine  is  still  flresb  as  ever.  A  multitude 
of  years  baa  iio{<quenched  the  spirit  of  its  youth.  The 
familiar  names  on  Its  cover— that  have  grown  up  with  it 
t>  enviable  fame— still  shed  their  pleasant  light  over  its 
pages,  and  Its  Editor  chirps  as  merriiy  as  ever  over  the 
experience  of  life,  and  is  still  as  happy  and  musical  Id 
his  *  Gossip^  as  a  bee  In  a  hollyhock.*— «/o«rruiJ,  Pr9^. 
d^nce,  B.  L 

*  The  KxioKsaaooKra  fbr  May  la  full  to  the  brim,  as 
osaal,  with  choicest  contrlbotlons  ta  Amerlean  Utera- 
tare.*— Jottmol,  7el2ofo  ^M-in^s,  a 


*  To  those  acquainted  with  the  KnccsiBocKtR  we  need 
not  commend  it;  to  those  who  have  never  ei^oyed  iU 
companionship  we  say,  buy  a  number,  and  cultivate  the 
acquaintance  of  the  oldest  and  most  lively  magaalne  in 
America.^—  2W&tMM,  JohMtown ,  Pa,  * 

*  This  number,  aa  a  whole,  is  one  of  the  best  yet  Issued.* 
—  IFisoofMtfa.  JfUteoetJbas,  Wit, 

*  KmoxuBoCKia  for  May  sustains  to  tbe  letter  the 
pledge  of  the  Publisher,  made  in  bis  initiatory  number 
forJanuuy.  Though  among  the  oldest  of  our  periodi- 
cals, it  never  showed  more  freshness  and  vigor  than  it 
does  at  tbe  present  moment 

*A8  a  representative  of  the  literature  of  the  day,  Ksick- 
aaaocKaa  is  iht  magaalne  of  America.*— iTovma/,  JTeo- 

'  Tbe  mere  announcement  of  tbe  arrival  of  this  best  of 
publications,  is  suflioientto  malie  tbe  literary  public  seek 
It  with  eagemesa*— 7i(mes,  WaUrtiUe^  N.  T, 

*The  KsiOKnaocxxa  MAOinirB  for  May  is  as  bright 
and  readable  as  though  war  did  not  exist.  The  editors 
seem  to  be  of  tbe  opinion  that  good  literature  is  not  bad 
to  take  even  Into  the  very  temple  of  Janus,  tbe  gates  of 
which  have  so  recently  been  swung  wide  open.*— ffoaeMtf, 
PorUnuyuih,  K.  H, 

*  We  have  perused  the  May  number  with  care,  and  find 
It  right  up  to  the  mark  in  all  respects.  He  who  subscribes 
to  the  KwcxxEBOCxaa  gets  bis  money*s  worth  and  a 
handsome  surplus  besides.  Try  It  by  all  means.*— Demo* 
CTOi^  Davenport^  lanca, 

*  We  find  the  last  (May)  number  of  the  people*s  old 
favorite— the  KaiOKsaBOOKn  MAOASira— replete  with 
interest  f^m  beginning  to  end.*— JWvm,  Vertaille*^ 
Ind. 

*  The  KHiCKiBBOOKm  may  Justly  be  regarded  as  one  of 
the  civilising  agents  of  the  day;  placing,  as  it  does,  gems, 
of  literary  Inspiration— the  most  elaborate  as  well  as  the^ 
moat  simple  pieces— within  the  reach  of  all  who  can  ap-. 
preciate  tbe  beautifuL* -iBepudMcon,  Jfoncngahefat  Pa, 

*  It  is  the  oldest  aa  well  as  the  best  literary  monthly  In. 
America.*— Press,  Linneaa,  Mo. 

*  It  Is  fW  to  the  brim  of  good  things.  Old  Kmnx  will 
soon  be  a  sexagenarian,  yet,  like  wine,  it  grows  richer 
with  Its  accumulation  of  years,  aod  to-day  Is  much  bet- 
ter than  when  the  first  number  was  Issaed.*  — Z>a</y 
7Vme«,  Dubuque^  Iowa. 

*  Bach  number  of  the  ^jfiaxuBoonai  Is  better,  If  pos- 
sible, than  the  l«pt.  It  Is  the  most  readable  Uterary 
periodical  published  in  the  United  States.  Let  every  one 
who  has  a  taste  for  choice  literature  procni]^  the  KnoE- 
SKBocKSB.*-rJbwmal,  JSeMf,  Wis. 

*  It  is  the  most  peculiar,  while  It  Is  the  most  genial  and 
il/pp(;raffki(nxl  of  all  the  monthlies.  It  comes  the  near-. 
est  talking  of  any  publication  we  ever  saw,  and  this  Is 
what  we  mean  by  '  typographical.*  ^^TimSBy  Worcsttsr,^ 
MaM. 

at  U  doeidedly  the  raciest  and  moat  readable  maga* 
Bine  we  have  ever  seen.  0)d  Kincx  Is  ever  welcome,  for 
he  brings  Bunshine  and  mirth  wheaevar  he  eomes.*-*.. 
JSeoeiIZe,  JVanJfcHfi,  Thuk 


KNICKSRBOCKEB  ADYEBTISBB. 


STERLING   BOOKS. 

»-*«*»«-^ 

^vV^^LKER,    ^V^ISE   &    CO., 

BOSTON, 

Solicit  tlie  attexxtion  of  buyers    of  good,    booka  to  tlie    8ti.'l:]doizi.ecL  "L^s 
of  tlieir    LAXJESX    I>TJBIL.IC-A.TIONrS : 

H¥ifIIfS  FOR  ]nLOTHl!:R8  AlfO  CHILD  RE  .IT.     Selected  and  edited  U   l* 

of  the  Compilers  of  *  Hymns  of  the  Ages.'  Printed  on  delicately  tinted  paper,  and  &ik>n? 
with  an  appropriate  title-page  and  frontispiece,  and  six  exquisite  vignettes  by  Bn:r'-.^ 
Square  16mo.     $1.25. 


-*  The  ooHection  1b  unexceptionable  of  its  kind,  and  one 
of  the  best  ever  made.  Pare  taste,  true  feeling,  and  good 
judgment,  hare  brought  together  poems  that  for  finish  and 
sentiment  must  be  accepted  as  lyric  treasures  in  every 
nursery  and  parlor.* — Motion  Journal, 

*■  There  is  not  a  commonplace  or  an  inferior  piece  in 
the  whole  selection;  a  beautiful  design,  carried  out  with 
•axcellent  judgment  and  taste,  and  consummated  with  the 


daintiest  skill  of  printer,  engraver,  and  lender/— JT. . 
Jndepttuieni. 

'  It  will  be  a  charming  companion  in  the  hoees  9i  tr 
land,  or  wherever  the  English  tongue  la  apofeea/— ^G^.* 
Banner 

*■  We  wish  this  yolume  could  be  in  every  Ik^Hf  is. 
read  weekly  by  every  mother  to  her  ch!ldr«o — ^aad  bxt* 
riied  by  those  old  enough  to  read.^ — Kftiekerbodter 


STRUGGIiE   FOR   L.fFE.    By  the  author  of  several  brilliant  papers  itiihitAils:^ 
Monthly — the  '  Queen  of  the  Red  Chessmen/  *  Sunshine,*  and  other&     12mo.     $1. 

A  series  of   sharply- drawn  ptctores   Crom  resi  'J 


which  it  is  safe  to  prophesy  will  attract  Uaoosands  «^  t.«; 
and  touch  thousands  of  hearts.* — ScUetn  Oam^Ut^ 


*  It  is  a  warm,  lovable  book  —  a  human  *■  Straggle  for 
Life."— iV«c- For*  World. 

'  It  teaches  good  lessons,  is  an  interesting  narrative,  and 
maybe  read  with  pleasure  and  proflu*— Lofton  JBeeorder. 

An  Improved  Edition  of  RECCIVT  IMqVIRIES  IIV   TBEOI.OGT. 

Being  Essays  and  Reviews  by  eminent  English  Churchmen.  Edited,  with  an  Introdcedi. 
by  Rev.  Dr.  Hedge.  Second  American  Edition.  With  an  Appendix,  contiuning'  I>r.  Tuffif- 
Sermon  on  'The  Present  Relation  of  Science  to  Religion/  etc.     12mo.    $1.25. 

*  The  writers  are  evidently  men  who  liave  discovered    Hcations,  entitle  them  to  an  unprc;jadiced  and  coos^ert. 
'that  reason  was  given  them  to  be  used,  and  not  to  be    *  .    .     .      ~    . 
trifled  with ;  and  that  the  highest  prublems  in  religious 
philosophy  and  cosmogony  are  not  to  t>e  settled  by  the 
literal  sense  of  the  Apocalypse  or  the  Book  of  Genesis.*^ 
Monthly  BMgioiu  Magcudne. 


hearing.*—  Weatmintiter  Re^iow. 

*  It  is  a  most  significant  fhiit  of  modern  tcfa^sriij 
and  of  robust  courage  given  to  the  treatment  of  tbr  ^^ 
between  the  old  traditionary  faith  and  the  new  iz^r 
ledge.  Dr.  Hedge  has  furnished  an  Introdoctlou  t:  ^ 
American  edition,  in  which  he  shows  how  thoroeiryr^ 
masters  the  whole  scope  of  its  contents,  and  bow  grstffw* 
he  recognises  the  noble  vigor  and  spirit  of  its  wncen.  - 
Ohriatian  JBxamin6r. 


'  The  social  and  official  position  of  the  anthoiB,  their 
learoiDg,  their  abilities,  and  their  sincerity,  courage,  and 
earnest,  reverential  spirit,  as  attested  by  their  Joint  pnb- 

tS^  This  remarkable  book  is  making  a  prodi^ons  stir  in  England,  and  erery  inteHi^^ 
reader  will  deeire  to  be  faniiliar  with  its  contents^ 

A    PRACTICll*     ILI.USTRATI01V    OF    WOMAIf'S     RIGBT    TO 

liABOR;  being  an  Autobiographical  Letter.     By  Dr.  MAais  Zakrzkwbka,  late  of  B^^ 
Prussia.     Edited  by  Mrs.  C.  EL  Dall.     16mo.     63  cts. 
I3P"  A  book  of  intense  interest,  perfectly  unique  in  character,  worthy  of  nniyersal  aeeeptase?. 

*  Absorbing  in  its  Interest  as  a  romance,  and  is  as  much 
more  suggestive  and  instrucUve  than  a  formal  discussion 
of  the  principles  involved  could  be,  as  life  is  more  power- 
ful than  woTda.*— Christian  JHwiow. 

*  The  story  is  unaffectedly  told,  and  affords  a  striking 
example  of  success  under  difficulties,  where  ordinary  per- 
severance would  have  failed.*— Z<au?r0»ee  Ameriean. 


We  have  never  read  the  narrative  of  an  bercie  as 
manly  (womanly)  and  triumphant  struggle  with  <!£:> 
ties,  that  interested  us  more  than  this.*— Z<oii>  SeraH 
*  Has  the  charms  of  romance,  but  is  of  higber  taiji 
than  the  best  work  of  that  character,  since  it  Is  an  fxanr 
nished  tale  of  heroic  efforts,  Christian  patience,  acd  trb 
success.'— i^tfu^JSeef/brd  Mercury. 

In  Six  Cantos.     16mo.    75  cu. 


KORjIK AK. :  an  Icelandic  Romance  of  the  Tenth  Century. 

*  A  romance  unique,  instructive,  aod  interesting.  Open-    with  which  the  history  of  the  Northmen  is  flUed.*- 
ing  the  book  at  the  title-page,  we  could  not  leave  it  till  we    Uan  Fretmwn. 
had  read  to  the  closing  line.*— (^osjMJ  Banner.  *  It  abounds  in  beautlftd  and  strong  passages.  .  .  .  Ve 

'  Rich  in  Interesting  adventure,  and  the  wild  romance    think  it  will  take  rank  among  the  best  spediMDs  of  Akt:- 

can  poetry.*— Z<(m*«  Heraid. 


%•  Our  List  of  StaadardU  Ideological,  DoTotlonal,  and  Javenile  Books  comprises  maoy  ^ 
known  and  highly  valued.  Additioas  are  constantly  being  made.  A  Descriptive  Catalogob  will  be  ssnt  j 
on  application. 


WALKER,  WISE  &  CO.,  245  Washington  St.,  Bostoa. 


KNICKXBBOCKEB   ABVERTISKR. 


LIBBAEIES    PUBLISHED    BY    THE 

AMERICAN   SUNDAY-SCHOOL    UNION. 


The  attention  of  Sundaj-School  Teachers  and  Saperintendents  is  invited  to  the  Urge  and  Taried  assort- 
ment of 

LIBRARY     BOOKS, 

published  bj  the  American  Sandaj-School  Unioif.  The  publication  of  suitable  Books  for  the  Library  has 
always  been  a  prominent  feature  in  the  work  of  the  Society.  Its  Library  Books  now  number  about  nine 
hundred,  amon^r  which  will  be  found  various  grades  of  booKS,  some  suit«:<l  for  the  youngest  scholar  in  the 
school ;  others  for  the  more  advanced;  and  many  for  the  Bible-class  scholar  and  teacher.  Among  these 
are  nian^  valuable  books  of  reference,  which  have  assisted  thousands  of  teachers  and  scholars  in  their 
study  of  the  Bible ;  and  books  containing  narratives  bearing  on  sacred  truth.  These  books  are  written  in 
pleasant  style,  especially  for  the  purpose  for  which  they  are  published.  They  are  not  religious  novels,  or 
trifling  works  of  fiction.  They  ul  contain  religious  truth,  conveyed  on  the  great  principles  on  which  the 
Society  is  established. 

The  whole  set  of  the  Library  Books  of  the  American  Sunday-Sobool  Union  is  as  complete  a  Library  as 
any  school  can  have.    The  number  is  now  being  increased  by  the  publication  of  a  new  book  every  week. 

LIBRARIES  of  different  sizes,  and  for  different  objects,  are  furnished  as  follows : 

THE   VILLAGE   AND    FAMILY   LIBRARIES. 

This  series,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  reprti\|t8,  is  ORIGINAL,  from  the  pens  of  authors  of  ability  in 
their  respective  departments  of  literature  ana  science.  Populas  in  style ;  so  that,  instead  of  being  limited 
to  one  class  of  the  community,  they  may  be  acceptable  generally.  Scbiptural  in  the  principles  m  which 
they  are  written.  Pobtablb,  that  they  may  serve  as  *'  hand-books  "  abroad  and  at  home.  Each  volume 
contains  192  pages,  in  a  good,  bold  type,  and  occasionally  illustrated  with  Engravings.  They  are  done 
up  in  sets  of  24  volumes  each,  uniformly  bound,  with  muslin  backs,  at  $3  per  set,  or  12^  cents  each,  un- 
der the  title  of 

TH£  VILLAGE  AND  FAMILY  LIBBABY,  No.  1;  24  volumes  for  $8. 

TBS  VILLAGE  AND  FAMILY  LIBBABY,  No.  2;  24  volumes  for  $3. 

THS  VILLAGE  AND  FAMILY  LIBBABY,  No.  3 ;  24  volumes  for  $3. 


FIVE-DOLLA-R    LIBRA^RIES. 

THE  JUVENILE  LIBRARY,  No.  1,  containinj^lOO  books,  bound  in  75  volumes,  from  52  to  162  pages, 
id  mo,  with  muslin  backs  and  marbled-paper  sides ;  each  volume  regularly  numbered,  with  12  cata- 
logues of  the  aame.    Only  $5. 

THE  JUVENILE  LIBRARY,  No.  2,  125  books,  in  75  volumes,  18mo.    Only  $5. 


TJEN-DOLL^R  LIBRARIES. 

THE  SUNDAY-SCHOOL  AND  FAMILY  LIBRARY,  No.  1,  containing  100  select  volumes,  from  72  to 
252  pages,  ISmo,  substantially  bound,  with  muslin  backs ;  each  volume  regularly  numbered  and  ready 
for  use,  with  24  catalogues  of  the  same.    Only  $10. 

THE  SUNDAY-SCHOOL  AND  FAMILY  LIBRARY,  No.  2,  containing  100  select  volumes,  from  72  to 
270  pages,  ISrao,  substantiallv  bound  with  muslin  backs;  each  volume  regularly  ^numbered  and  ready 
for  use,  with  24  catalogues  of  the  same.    Only  $10. 

THE  SUNDAY-SCHOOL  AND  FAMILY  LIBRARY,  No.  8,  containing  100  select  volumes,  from  72  to 
288  pages,  ISmo,  substantially  bound  with  muslin  backs ;  each  volume  regularly  numbered  and  ready 
for  use,  with  24  catalogues  of  the  same.    Only  $10. 

THE  SUNDAY-SCHOOL  AND  FAMILY  LIBRARY,  No.  4,  containing  100  volumes,  none  of  which  are 
embraced  in  either  of  the  other  series.  These  books  range  from  60  to  270  pages  each,  and  comprise 
some  of  our  most  recent  illustrated  and  popular  publications.  They  are  uniformly  bound,  with  blue 
muslin  backs  and  gilt  letters  and  stamps,  oemg  the  cheapest  and  most  attractive  Sunday-School  Library 

published.     Only  $10. 

Pnbllsbed  and  for  Sale  by  tbe  American  Snnday-School  Unlon^ 

No.  1122  Chestnut  Street,  PHILADELPHIA. 

NEW-YORK,  No.  599  Broadway. 
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X3CjAL3E1.3El.XS»OINr 


IMPROTED 


EUROPEAN   RANGES, 


FOB 


FJ^lS/LXI^X:Ea      -A.3Sr3D      HOTEI^S. 


These  Ranges  are  warranted  to  do  a  given  amount  of  Cooking  with  one  ha.: 
the  fuel  used  in  ordinary  Ranges.     Call  and  examine  them  at  the  AVareroom  ct* 

BRAMHALL,  DEANE  &  CO., 

Between  Howard  and  Grand  StB.,  fj  V  XU  -"YORK 


GEORGE  L.  CANNON'S    . 

nvn=>ito'V3BP 

HOT- WATER  FURSACE, 

Having  been  thoroughly  tested  during  several  winters,  and  its  operation  having 
proved  highlj  satisfactory  to  those  who  have  used  the  same,  we  are  enabled  to 
recommend  it,  with  great  confidence,  to  all  desirous  of  procuring  an  apparatus 
by  which  their  dwellings  can  have  a  supply  of  mild  and  pure  summer-like  air 
daring  the  inclemency  of  winter. 

The  expense  of  this  Furnace  is  much  less  than  that  of  any  other  first-class 
water  or  steam  furnace. 

CAMOlfS  SCROLL  HOT-AIR  FURNACE 

Is  unequalled  by  any  other  hot-air  Airnace,  in  its  simplicity  of  construction, 
durability,  freedom  from  gas  or  smoke,  a^d  the  quality  of  the  air  introduced  into 
the  apartments. 

Owing  to  the  peculiar  construction  of  our  heatiog  surface,  we  are  enabled 
to  use  very  large  cold  aud  warm-air  fiues ;  thus  briuging  a  large  volume  of  fresh 
air  through  the  furnace,  and  introducing  it  into  the  rooms  in  larger  quantities 
and  at  a  lower  temperature  than  is  generally  the  case  with  other  hot-air  furnaces. 

COOKING   RANGES. 

We  hare  a  large  assortment,  adapted  to  the  wants  of  all  classes,  which  we 
can  recommend,  with  great  confidence,  to  our  customers. 

VENTILATION. 

We  pay  particular  attention  to  this  branch,  and  claim  to  have  the  most 
powerful  apparatus  for  creating  a  drafl,  either  m  a  ventilating-flue  or  chimney. 
Personal  attention  given  by  the  Proprietor  to  heating  and  ventilating. 
Plans  and  estimates  given  at  short  notice. 

GEORGE  L.  CANNON, 

64  East-Thirteenth  St.,  N.  IT., 

(BttiTMn  Broadmy  taA  ValTwtltr  VlM*.* 
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'  its  own  revolvency  upholds  the  World."— Bxauxokt. 


COLONEL  coirs  FIRE-ARMS, 

THE  TERROR   OF  INVADERS, 

Whether  they  plot  against  indWiduals,  families,  states,  or  nationa— giving . 
sense  of  inestimable  security  to  their  possessors,  who  may  sleep  within  the  wsJ- 
of  their  dwellings,  in  the  forest,  or  on  the  bleak  prairie,  knowing,  as  they  do. 
from  the  testimony  of  thousands,  if  not  from  their  own  experience,  that  tr 
burglar,  the  incendiary,  and  the  savage,  (whose  spring  is  not  so  rapid  as  tic 
response  of  a  Colt's  Revolvkb  to  the  touch^  all  alike  fear  the  speedy  justly 
which  it  may  be  made  to  measure  out  at  will. 


COLr$  HEW  MOPEt  ARMS, 

MAf>B   OF 

SiLVEa  Spring  Steel,  with  OEEEPma  Lever  Eaiqod. 

OF  I5CllEASia>  CALIBRE,  kmi  OF  EXTRAOBDCf  AET  STBEICnTH  AHD  LIGHTHGSS, 

Are  a  great  boon  to  the  bold  Frontiersman,  the  isolated  Planter,  the  k^ 
Traveller,  the  adventurous  Hunter,  and  to 

AJLJu  T\^E[0  ]SrEEr)  I>IIOTECTIOX 

They  stand  unrivalled  by  any  of  the  bogus  inventions  which  have  spniD|r  d| 
with  the  rapidity  and  strength  of  mushrooms  in  imitation  of  them ;  such  toy? 
as  serve  but  to  sting  and  irritate  —  made  to  impose  upon  that  class  of  "^^^ 
who,  like  the  immortal  Crummels,  are  "always  in  search  of  noTclty"- 
"  pleased  with  a  rattle,  tickled  with  a  straw."  These  peppei^boxes,  with  pea- 
like pellets,  have  had  an  ephemeral  reputation  in  drawing-room  circles,  but 
they  have  passed  away  "into  the  silent  land,"  and  the  old  trusty  weapon, ifls 
gala  dress,  is  found  to  be  the  only  safe  pioneer  to  civilization  throughout  the 
world.     Address, 

COLT'S  PATEHT  FIRE-ARMS  MANUFACTDRINfi  CO., 

HAKTFOBD,  CO10. 
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INSTJEANCE    COMPANY 

OFFICE, .  .  .  112  AND  114  BROADWAY. 

CASH  CAPITAL, $1,000,000. 

Assets,  1st  Jan.,  1860,  $1,458,396  28. 
Liabilities,    "         "        -     43,580  43. 

•  ♦  • 

THIS    COMPANY    INSURES    AGAINST    LOSS    AND    DAMAGE    BY 
FIBE,    ON    FAVORABLE    TERMS. 

LOSSKS  StMTABLY  AttJiSTiD  MH  PaOMPTLY  MID. 


Charles  J.  MartiD, 

A.  P.  Willmarth, 
William  G.  Lambert^ 
George  C.  Collins, 
Danford  N.  Barnej, 
Luciufl  Hopkins, 
Thomas  Messenger, 
WiUiam  H.  MelSn, 
Charles  B.  Hatch, 

B.  Watson  Bull,  . 
Homer  Morgan, 
L.  Boberts, 


r>  z  Rs 

Leri  P.  Stone, 
James  Humphrej, 
Geor(^e  Pearoe, 
Ward  A.  Work, 
James  Low, 
Isaac  H.  Frothinffham, 
Charles  A..  Bulk%, 
Cephas  H.  Norton, 
George  D.  Morgan, 
Tbeodors  McNamee, 
Richard  Bigelow, 


O  T  O  Z%  S  s 

Oliver  E.  Wood, 
Alfred  S.  Barnes, 
George  Bliss, 
Roe  Lockwood, 
Levi  P.  Morton, 
Curtis  Noble, 
John  B.  Hutchinson, 
Charles  P.  Baldwin, 
Amos  T.  Dwight, 
Henry  A.  Hurlbut, 
Jesse  Hoyt, 


turgis, 
John  R.  Ford, 
Sidney  Mason, 
Geo.  T.  Stedman,  Cinn. 
Cyrus  Yale,  Jr., 
William  R.  Fosdick, 
F.  H.  Cossitt, 
David  L  Boyd,  Albany, 
S.  B.  Caldwell, 
A.  J.  Wills, 
W.  H.  Townsend. 


J.  MILTON  SMITH,  Secretary. 


CHARLES  J.  MARTIN,  President. 
A.  P.  WILLMARTH,  Vice-President. 


'AMERIQAN    SCHOOL    INSTITUTE,' 

(ESTABLISHED   IN   18S6.) 
A   RBIilABJLE    KDUCATlONAIi    BUSINESS    A6KNCY    FOB 

SCHOOL    OFFICERS,    TEACHERS,   AND    PUPILS. 

The  Special  Objects  of  the  ^ IntsUtiite '  are: 

1st  To  provide  Famlliet,  Schools,  and  Colleges  with  competent  Teachers,  for  any  department  of  Instmctlon. 
The  address,  and  particulars  of  suitable  candidates,  for  any  position,  however  responsible,  may  always  be  obtained. 

Sd.  To  aid  Teachers  in  securing  positions  adapted  to  their  4iaa]ificati«ns. 

Sd.  To  negotiate  the  Purchase,  Sale,  and  Exchange  of  School  Properties. 

4th.  To  be  a  general  Depository  of  Circulars,  and  information  of  good  8chooI»— for  the  convenience  of  Parents 
and  Guardians  when  seeking  Educational  advantages  for  their  Children  and  Wards. 

6th.  To  supply  School  (MBicers  and  Teachers  with  School-Books,  Apparatus,  Maps,  Globes,  Charts,  Sheet-Music, 
Musical  Instruments,  and  every  kind  of  School  Merchandise^  American  and  Foreign,  at  large  discounts  firom 
'  regular  rates. 

6th.  To  keep  a  correct  and  complete  List  of  the  Teachers  of  the  entire  country,  for  the  use  of  Publishers,  and 
others  interested  therein.  * 

%W  For  detaUs  and  indorsements,  send  for  our  Circular. 


PhUadelphU  Office,  25  South  Sixth  St ) 
S«atheni  (MBee,  SavMuuih,  Cicoiisia.  | 
€«llfoniia  Office,  Sun  Francisco.        ] 


G.  S,  WOODMAN  &  COMPANY, 

596    BBOADWAT,    NBW-TOBK. 


JVom  Bev.  Samuel  Lodbwood^  the  accompliehed  Scholar  and  the  eminent  Ha^ralist. 

Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  exponent  of  what  MiTBon  can  accomplish,  is  that  system  of  Intelligence  tactics  or 
titat  new  phase  of  Educational  busineas,  as  conducted  and  developed  by  the  '  Ahbeigam  School  Iastituti.*  Here  is 
a  set  of  gentlemen  who  keep  themselves  posted  on  the  entire  Educational  wants  and  resources  of  the  whole  country 
Every  department  of  Education,  high  or  low,  comes  within  the  plan.  In  a  word,  as  to  Education  taking  ft  in  a  wide 
rmge,  iU  apparatus,  its  literature,  its  wants  and  resources,  are  tabled,  as  it  might  be,  in  a  Bureau  of  Educational 
SUUieUee.  '' 

And  now  mark  the  effect  of  soch  knowledge.  In  a  time  consideration,  what  saving  I  Instead  of  schools  of  hlsh 
character  being  closed,  or  suifered  to  decline  until  the  right  man  turns  up,  one  is  provided  whose  calibre  is  knoira. 
'  The  right  man  in  the  right  place.* 

The  loss  of  time,  misdirection  of  talent,  imposition  by  unprofessiontl  charlatanr7<*-each  in  itself  no  aw^n  mfrfpr 
tune  to  patron  and  pupil-^^  happily  avoided.  Miwtjwww 
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RESTORATIVE    EFFECTS    OF    GARDINER'S    eOMFOtTND. 


"  Very  sick  indeed  with  Rheumatism  —  not 
expected  to  live— given  up  by  the  physlcl&QS 
as  a  hopeless  case." 


"  By  taking  two  bottles  of  Uakixnkr's  Rheum- 
atic Compound,  I  am  entirtrly  cured,  and  able  to 
attend  to  my  bnaineas.** 


GARDINER'S  RHEUMATIC  &  NEURALGIA  COMPUUND. 

A  certain,  safe,  and  permanent  cure  for  Rheumatism,  Neuralgia  and  Salt  Rheum.  It  is  an  internal  rem«dy,  driTfog  od 
and  entirely  eradicating  the  disease,  requiring  no  change  in  diet  or  business,  and  may  be  taken  by  children  aiwl  peraooi 
of  'h(  most  delicate  constitntions  with  perfect  safety. 

TESTIMONIALS. 

*'  Gardiner*!  Rheumatic  and  Neuralgia  Compound  "  is  the  best  medicine  for  the  dlsns*  I  erer  saw. 

CHAS.  A.  SMITH,  No.  1  Old  State  House,  Boston. 
After  suffering  with  RheumaUam  twenty  years,  and  being  confined  to  my  bed  sereral  #eeks  last  spring,  I  was  en- 
tirely cured  by  the  use  of  one  bottle  of  "  Oardlner's  RheumaUc  and  Neuralgia  Compound.** 

NORMAN  T.  AYRES,  75  Franklin  Street,  Boston. 
Having  been  a  constant  sufferer  from  Neuralgia  for  dghteen  months,  and  been  driven  by  excruciating  pain  to  the 
trial  of  numberless  remedies  without  obtaining  relief,  I  was  Induced  to  try  "  Gardiner's  Rheumatic  and  Neuralgia  Ci»>- 
pound."    I  hare  taken  but  one  bottle,  and  am  entirely  well. 

D.  D.  BAXTER,  Dry  Goods  Dealer,  No.  5  Appleton  Block,  Lowell,  Maaa. 
I  have  been  afflicted  with  Salt  Rheum  In  its  worst  form  for  a  long  time,  and  sufltered  more  than  can  be  imafsineiWx- 
cept  by  those  Mmllarly  afflicted.    I  tried  one  bottle  of  your  Compound,  and  can  honestly  say  that  I  believe  myselreo- 
tirely  cured.  JOHN  A.  MORDO,  Pearl  Street  House,  Boston,  Maasu 

**  Gardiner's  Rheumatic  and  Neuralgia  Compoand*'  has  entirely  cured  me  of  sufferings  of  several  years*  standing. 

W.  E.  HODGKINS,  No.  1  Old  State  House^  Boston. 
My  son,  ten  years  of  age,  has  been  for  three  years  a  great  suffierer  from  Salt  Rheum,  hb  bands  covered  with  sores 
and  In  constant  pain.    One  bottle  of  your  Compound  cured  him.  J.  W.  HAMMOND,  99  Milk  Street,  Boston. 

**  Gardiner's  Rheumatic  and  Neuralgia  Compound"  has  entirely  cured  me  of  Neuralgia. 

W.  C.  THOMPSON,  Proprietor  Peari  Street  House,  Boston,  Maaa 
One  half  a  bottle  of  your  Compound  cured  me  of  a  severe  attack  of  Neuralgia. 

FANNIE  8.  THOMPSON,  Pearl  Street  House,  Boatoo. 
I  certify  that  my  friend  Wm.  T.  GUdden,  Esq.,  presented  me  with  a  bottle  of  **  Gardiner'*  Rheumatic  OMnpoond'*  in 
1856^  when  I  was  suffering  with  a  painful  attack  of  Neuralgia  and  Rheumatism,  and  that  it  proved  to  be  of  decided  btnseSl. 

ALBERT  SMITH,  Ex-Member  of  Congress  Arom  Ma&ie. 
The  undersigned  hereby  certify  that  they  have  used  "  (Hrdiner's  Rheumatic  and  Neuralgia  Compound,**  for  fhe  core 
of  Rheumatism  and  Neuralgia,  and  found  in  every  case  immediate  and  permanent  relief.    We  have  fidl  confidctice  In 
its  healing  qualities,  and  would  recommend  it  to  all  who  are  afflicted  with  th«e  harassing  diseoses  as  one  of  the  safiest 
and  best  medicines  ever  offered  to  the  public. 

S.  HANCOCK,  Jr.,  20  So.  Market  St.,  Boston;  HENRY  A.  FULLER,  18  So.  Market  St.,  Boston ;  W.  H.  ALLE^. 
BoBOm  ;  ELMKU  TOWNSEND,  45  and  47  Peari  St.,  Boston  ;  Capt.  CHAS  0.  DOLUYKR,  Boston;  SAMUEL  VALES, 
Jr.,  City  Hotel,  Boston ;  C.  KIRMES,  215  Washington  St.,  Boston  ;  HENRY  D.  GARDINER,  Webster  St.,  East  Boston ; 
GEO.  H.  PLUMMER,  1  Maverick  Sq.,  East  Boston  ;  ABRAM  WEEKS,  Webster  St.,  East  Boston. 

The  Bheumatio  and  Neural  sia  Oompound  has  been  taken  by  hundreds  of  persons  for 
BcroAilous  Humors  with  great  oeneflt. 

PRINCIPAI.   DEPOT,   81   KILBT  ST.,   BOSTON,   MASS. 

F.  G.  WELLS  &  CO.,  115  FRANKLIN  ST.,  Wholesale  Agents  for  Hew-York. 

^r juUe  by  Apotbsearics  «enerallj  throoghoat  the  United  States.  None  fenoina  aolesi  signed  by  CHARLES  F 
GARDINER..  ^a 
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OXE   DOLLAR! 

•  »• 

A  Choice  of  Artioles  of  JEWELB7  for  One  Dollar,  worth  at  Retail 
f^oxn  Six  to  Thirty  Dollars  each,  at  the 

D  O  LL AR    STORE 


Of 


CORNELL  ^  CO., 

36   hoavj^rd  street,  istet^^-york:. 


Wb  glre  the  foUowlDg  ezpUnatlon  In  regard  to  thts  apparen^r  Incredible -offer :  Bereral  of  the  most  eztenslTe 
Jewelry  Manufaetarers,  finding  It  abaolntely  necessary  to  realise  Oaah  on  their  goods,  hare  appointed  an  agency  In 
New-Tork,  with  instructioiu  to  snx,  regardlesss  of  cost  We  therefore  oflbr  to  the  pahlic  a  choice  q^  the  most  Tariad 
and  extenaire  lot  of  Jewelry  erer  exposed  for  sale,  all  at  • 

ONE  DOLLAR.     Remember  I  YOUR  CHOICE  of  the  following  Artioles  for  $1  eaoh. 


Qents*  Vest  Chains,  RetaU  Price,    $10  00 

Sets  Cameo  Sleeve  Buttons  and  Stods  **  fi  00 

Sets  Oold  Stone            "*•                 it  «•  5  qq 

Large  8iae  Oold  Pencils,  Odd  Pens  *"  6  00 

Gold  Bracelets,  Plain,  **  10  00 

"          Chased,                     .  "  19  00 
Gents'  surer  JPencO^  with  Gold  Pen, 

DoaMe  Krteodlon,  Mammoth  8I110,  "  {(00 

Gold  Pen,  Ebony  Holder,  Morocco  box,  ^  8  00 

Gents'  Heavy  Gold  Blngs,  "  8  60 

Ladies'  Gold  Rings,  "  8  00 

Gold  Thimble,  Engraved  "  6  00 

Set  of  Garnet  Pla  and  Drops,  **  15  00 

Set  of  Coral  Pin  and  Drops,  **  16  00 


Cameo  Sets  of  Pins  and  Drops,    Ketall  Price,        |t0  00 

Lava  Seta,  "  10  00 

Coral  Seu,  **  IS  OO 

Ruby  Seu,  "  18  00 

Jet  SeU,  with  Snameled  Settings,  "  10  dO 

Black  Mosaic  Sets,  "  10  00 

Gold  Stone  Mosaic  SeU,  ''  10  00 

Gold  ClQstcr  Seu,  '*  1U  00 

Cameo  Pina,  Large,  "  6  00 

SeU  of  Mosaic  Pins  and  Drops,  **  10  00 

Large  Mosaic  Bosom  Pins,  m         '  5  00 

BeU  of  Florenttne  Pins  and  Nobs,  **  10  00 

Large  Vlorentlne  Pins,  '*  5  00 

Ladles'  Gold  G)iard  Chains,  "  IS  00 

Ladles' Gold  Fancy  Neck  Ch&luB,  '*  10  00 

To^^ther  with  an  Infinite  variety  of  other  styles  of  Jewelry  in  seU,  all  warranted  to  be  worth,  at  reUII,  f^om  800 
to  500  per  cent  more  than  prices  charged  by  us.  Also,  Lockete  of  all  slses,  Gold  Pens,  with  Silver  Extension  Cases, 
Gold  Pencils,  and  Braceleu  of  every  description,  Sleeve-Bnttons  and  Studs,  Plain,  Gold  and  Engraved.  Also  In 
Onyx,  Oameo,  Enameled,  etc.  Every  s^le  and  variety  of  Jewelry,  of  the  most  tasty  and  fashionable  pattern,  we 
hare,  and  you 

TAKE  YOUR  CHOICE  OF  ANY  THING  WE  HAVE  FOR  $1. 

RmEMBER,  that  we  are  selling  positively  without  any  regard  to  the  value  of  the  goods,  and  that  another  sttcfa 
chance  to  purchase  Gold  and  Gold-PUted  Jewelry  oav  mvaa  roaaiBLT  oooua  again.  The  sale  will  continue  only 
three  months,  therefore  send  early. 

Parttet  in  the  country  who  wish  to  avail  themselves  of  this  opportunity,  can  have  their  orders  forwarded  by  mall ; 
but  in  addition  to  the  dollar,  four  three-cent  posUge-sUmps  must  be  sent  with  each  article  oidered,  to  pay  the 
postage.  Any  person  getting  up  a  Club  of  Ten  Subscribers  for  «oy  of  the  articles  enumerated  above,  can  select  an 
extra  one  for  themselves,  free,  or  In  other  words,  deven  articles  will  be  sent  for  810.  The  goods  are  all  warranted  to 
be  double  gold-plated— will  sUnd  the  test  of  Nitric  Acid,  and  look  as  well  for  from  two  to  three  vears  as  now.  They 
are  exactly  the  same  quality  of  goodi  as  are  sold  at  all  the  Jewelry  Stores  in  the  country  for  soMd  gold,  at  from  five 
to  ten  times  the  amount  charged  by  us. 

H'OTICB.— Persons  who  have  not  had  dealings  with  CORNELL  A,  CO.,  are  referred  to  the  following  prominent 
business  firms  in  New-Tork,  who  have  klndty  permitted  us  to  use  their  names  as  reference : 

DERBY  dc  JACKSON,  Publishers,  119  Nassau  St  GEO.  HOGG,  Bookbinder,  cor.  Spraee  and  Geld  8U 

JOSEPH  RUSSELL,  Printer  and  PubUsher,  79  John  St         SCRIBNER  &  DENSLO W,  Att'ys  k  Counselors  29  Wai  St 
A.  J.  TAN  WINKLE,  Paper  Warehouse,  9  Spruce  St  VAN  ANTWERP  ^  CO.,  Bankers,  9  wS  St  ^'^^^^ 

JOHN  J.  REED,  Steam  Printer,  48  Centre  St  J.  F.  SCOYILL,  Pub.  Ladies'  Wreath,  88  Howard  St 

We  could  mttltljAy  this  list  to  an  indefinite  extent,  but  do  not  consider  It  necessary. 

Persons  who  have  firlends  in  the  city,  can  request  them  to  call  and  examine  our  stock  before  orderinv  In 
ordering  goods,  be  particular  to  give  the  Post  Offlce,  County  and  SUte,  so  that  no  mistake  may  be  mada. 

HOW  TO  SBSB  MON£Y.-Uncle  Sam's  maa  Is  not  a  very  reliable  way  of  sendlnc  monev  am  th»«  ^t» 
se  many  dishonest  Postmasters.  To  obviate  this  difficulty,  money  may  be  sent  In  a  letter  at  on?J£k^nJJ^H?J  JJ! 
letter  is  registered  according  to  the  new  law,  and  a  receipt  taken  fo?  ihi^ml^^lSi^^f^r^t^^^ 

ptaaJ^J^Tto^^s'S??^  Per«>n.wlU.nttoactinthlscH^ty.wiU 

CORNELL  &  CO.,  36  Howard  St.,  N.  Y. 
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GUJj^NO. 


We  would  call  the  attentionof  Guano  Dealers.  Planters,  and  Farmers,  to  the  article  vhi^ 
bare  on  hand  and  for  sale  at  40  per  cent  less  than  Peruyian  Guano,  which  we  cl^m  t-o  he 
rior,  to  any  Guano  or  fertilizer  ever  imported  or  manufactured  in  this  country.  This  G^ 
imported  by 

WM.    H.  WEBB, 

Of  New-York,  from  BAKER'S  AND  JARVIS'  ISLANDS,  in  the  South  f>acific  Ocean, 
genuine  and  pure  as  imported  by  the  Cargo,  or  at  retail,  by 

JOHN   B.  SARDY,   General   Agent, 

No.  58  SOUTH  STREET,  Cor.  of  Wall  Street,  New-1^ 

■  ♦  > 

• 

It  has  been  Batis&ctorily  tested  by  many  of  our  prominent  Farmers,  and  analyzed  hi 
most  emlneut  and  popular  Agricultural  ChemiBts,  (including  Frofeesor  Liebig  of  OermaQfl 
tracts  of  whose  report  and  analysis  are  to  be  seen  below,)  and  found  to  contain  (as  will  be  ^>'\ 
our  circuUr)  a  Urge  per  centage  of  BONE  PHOSPHATE  OF  LIME  AND  PHOSPHORIC  A(| 
and  other  animal  organic  matter,  yielding  ammonia  sufficient  to  produce  immediate  abu:;  J 
crops,  besides  substantially  enriching  the  soil.  It  can  be  freely  used  without  danger  of  bunJ 
the  seed  or  plant,  by  coming  in  contact  with  it,  as  is  the  case  with  some  other  fertilizers;  reti 
ing  a  great  degree  of  moisture,  it  causes  the  plant  to  grow  in  a  healthy  condition,  and  ss  (X^ 
rience  has  proved,  FREE  OF  INSECTS.  For  orders  in  any  quantity,  (which  will  be  proinp! 
attended  to,)  or  pamphlets  contaiuing  full  particulars  of  analyses  and  tests  of  Farmers,  apply 
above.  .  ^ 

Prof.  Liebig,  says,  under  date  July,  1860. 
The  Baker's  Island  Guano  contains  more  Phosphoric  Acid  than  any  other  known  fertiliie 
.  .  I  regard  the  discovery  of  these  Guano  deposits  as  a  most  fortunate  event  for  agricnlta 
,  .  .  The  Phosphate  of  Lime  in  the  Baker's  Island  Guano  is  far  more  easily  diaaoUii^ 
that  of  bones  .  .  .  The  agrieulturieta  would  be  benefitted  as  much  by  un»ff  70  lbs.  ofBakci^^ 
Island  Guano  as  by  100  lbs.  of  Bone  Duet  .  .  .  The  Jarvis*  Island  Guano  would  seem  to'^ 
an  excellent  means  of  restoring  cotton  or  sugar  plantations  whose  soil  has  been  worn  out  by  hi 
continued  cultivation.  /  think  it  is  preferable  to  Peruvian  Guano,  which  being  rich  in  Ammosii 
tends  rather  to  great  development  of  leaves  and  stems. 

ANALYSIS  OF  BAKER'S  AND  JARVIS'  ISLAND   GUANO 

BY 

PROF.  JUSTUS  YON  LIEBIG,  OF  MUNICH,  BAVARMj 

BaJber's  lO'd  Ouano.  Jiir^is  A^ ^  ^'«*| 

(8  ca  O,  PO.)  17.3P7 
Phosphate  of  Lime (3  ca  O,  PO.)  78.798    /g  ^^^  q  pQx  ie.026 

Phosphate  of  Iron, 0.126                            0.160Y 

Phosphate  Magnesia, 6.1 25                            1-241 

Sulphate  of  Lime 0.134  44.549 

Sulph,  Potosh,  Soda,  Chlorine, ) 14.950  20.88« 

Organic  Matter  and  Water,       i 

100.188  100259'' 
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lie  Knickerbocker  for  1861. 


TiiK   present  Dumber  completes  the  FIFTT4EVSVTH  VOLUME  of  the  Knickp.kbockbr. 

]iii«rely  increased  circulation,  and  the  universal  approval  it  has  met  with  from  the  reading 
\)Vh\  encourages  the  PubHsher  to  make  still  further  improvements  in  the  ensuing  volume. 

ruhlition  to  articles  on  peneral  literature,  from  the  many  eminent  ^Titers  who  now  contri- 
ito  refrulnrly  to  it,  its  future  numbers  will  contain  articles  in  relation  to  * 

THE    PRESENT   CRISIS, 

From  some  of  the  most  eminent  Statesmen  of  this  country ;  and  also 

DESCRIPTIONS    OF    SCENES    AND    EVENTS 

AT 

THE   SEAT   OF   WAR, 

liy  several  of  its  most  valued  Contributors,  who  have  volunteered  in  defense  of  their 
roimtry. 

U  will   be  the  aim   of  the  Publisher  to  make   the  Knickgrbockkr  not  only  the  \m*>\ 
Literary  magazine  published  in  this  country,  but,  at  the  same  time,  a  truthful  ex|H)nohl 


Iff  the  times?. 


TERMS. 

THBEE  DOLLABS  per  annum,  payable  in   advance.     Subsoriptior^ 
may  commence  with  either  the  first  or  any  subsequent  number. 

TEBM8  TO  CLUBS.— Two  Copies  for  Five  I)ollnr«;  ThrPi.  Topio.  fm-  HK  \yAU\ - 
Six  (  opiea  for  Eleven  Dollars;  Eight  Copieg  for  Sixteen  Doll«r^  with  m\  oxW-Vi  .M^^^^  m«iU  <.^  M 
\urM.ii  procuring  the  Chib. 

•'•  • 

EXTRAORDINARY  INDUCEMENTS   FOR   BtrnsottinKttJI^ 

Any  person  procuring  the  name  of  Onk  Hnmi  niiiKM  mi.l  Tin«ft    |Kmm»,-    m    i>v,    ■■  w   ■    i 
Two  StJBsORiBRRg  and  Five  Dollars,  will  be  entitli-il  |o  tvfnlii  \)hp  \h\\\  ot  \\^\  U    M.'s»^  » 

ty  Specimen  copies  sent  gratuiioii-ly  U>  ilnmn  wlnlitiiir  In  miI.h.  HI***  lo  ^'  t^i^W*  uy  \  \u\ 
M.mey  remitted  by  mail  is  at  orR  bisk,  if  tlu.  li.tti*r  Im'  iIhIv  ifMUun  .1 

AddroHi 

J.  R.  (Jii.Moiin;.  v»ii.Ur,h«u-, 
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W,  IQiXXa,  lAad  Odtt.  CltJ^a«g<m  nk 


This  book  should  be  returned  to 
the  Library  on  or  before  the  last  date 
stamped  below. 

A  fine  of  five  oenta  a  day  is  incurred 
by  retaining  it  beyond  the  speoifled 
time. 

Please  return  promptly. 
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